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PREFACE. 


I now discharge my promise, and complete my design, of 
writing the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, both in the West and the East. The whole period 
extends from the age of Trajan and the Antonines, to the 
taking of Constantinople by Mahomet the Second ; and includes 
a review of the Crusades, and the state of Rome during the 
middle ages. Since the publication of the first* volume, 
twelve years have elapsed ; twelve years, according to my wish, 
“ of health, of leisure, and of perseverance.” I may now 
congratulate my deliverance from a long and laborious ser- 
vice, and my satisfaction will be pure and perfect, if the 
public favour should he extended to the conclusion of my 
work. 

It was my first intention to have collected, under one view, 
the numerous authors, of every age and language, from whom 
I have derived the materials of this history ; and I am still 
convinced that the apparent ostentation would be more than 
compensated by real use. If I have renounced this idea, if 
I have declined an undertaking which had obtained the ap- 
probation of a master-artist,! my excuse may be found in the 
extreme difficulty of assigning a proper measure to such a 
catalogue. A naked list of names and editions would not be 
satisfactory either to myself or my readers : the characters of 
the principal Authors of the Roman and Byzantine History 
have been occasionally connected with the events which they 
describe; a more copious and critical inquiry might indeed 
deserve, but it would demand, an elaborate volume, which 
might swell by degrees into a general library of historical- 
writers. For the present I shgll content myself with renew- 
ing my serious protestation, that I have always endeavoured 

' Alluding to the quarto edition, in which size the work w»» originally 
published. 

+ See Dr. Robertson’s Preface to his History of America. 
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to draw from the fountain-head; that my curiosity, as well as , 

a sense of duty, has always urged me to study the originals ; 
and that, if they have sometimes eluded my search, I have 
carefully marked the secondary evidence, on whose faith a 
passage or a fact were reduced to depend. 

. | 

I shall soon revisit the banks of the lake of Lausanne , a coun- 
try which I have known and loved from my early youth. Under 
a mild government, amidst a beauteous landscape, in a life of 
leisure and independence, and among tf people of easy and 
elegant manners, I have enjoyed, and may again hope to 
enjoy, the varied pleasures of retirement and society. But I 
$Jiall ever glory in the name and character of an Englishman : 

1 am proud of my birth in a free and enlightened country ; and 
the approbation of that country is the best and most honour- 
able reward of my labours. Were 1 ambitious of any other l 

Patron than the Public, I would inscribe this work to a States- 
man, who, in a long, a stormy, and at length an unfortunate 
administration, had many political opponents, almost without 
a personal enemy ; who has retained, in his fall from power, 
many faithful and disinterested friends ; and who, under the 
pressure of severe infirmity, enjoys the lively vigour of his 
mind, and the felicity of his incomparable temper. Lord 
North will permit me to express the feelings of friendship in 
the language of truth : but even truth and friendship should 
be silent, if he still dispensed the favours of the crown. 

In a remote solitude, vanity may still whisper in my ear, 
that my readers, perhaps, may inquire whether, in the con- 
clusion of the present work, 1 am now taking an everlasting 
farewell. They' shall hear all that I know myself, and all that 
I could reveal to the^most intimate friend. The motives of 
< "action or silence arefUbw equally balanced ; nor can I pronounce 

in my .most secret thoughts, on which side the scale will pre- 
ponderate. I cannot dissemble that six ample quartos must 
have tried, and may have exhausted, the indulgence of the 
• Public; that, in the repetition of similar attempts, a success- 

ful Author has much more to lose than he can hope to gain ; 
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that 1 am now descending into the vale of years ; and that the 
most respectable of my countrymen, the men whom 1 aspire 
to imitate, have resigned the pen of history about the same 
period of their lives. Yet I consider that the annals of an- 
cient and modern times may afford many rich and interesting 
subjects ; that I am still possessed of health and leisure ; that 
by the practice of writing, some skill and facility must be ac- 
quired ; and that, in the ardent pursuit of truth and know- 
ledge, I am not conscious of decay. To an active mind, in- 
dolence is more painful than labour ; and the first months of 
my liberty will be occupied and amused in the excursions of 
curiosity and taste. By such temptations, I have been some- 
times seduced from the rigid duty even of a pleasing and vo- 
luntary task : but my time will now be my own ; and in the 
use or abuse of independence, I shall no longer fear my own 
reproaches or those of my friends. I am fairly entitled to a 
year of jubilee : next summer and the following winter will 
rapidly pass away ; and experience only can determine whether 
I shall still prefer the freedom and variety of study to the 
design and composition of a regular work, which animates, 
while it confines, the daily application of the Author. Ca- 
price and accident may influence my choice ; but the dexterity 
of self-love will contrive to applaud either active industry, or 
philosophic repose. tp . ■> 

Downws Stbebt, - ' 

May 1. 1788. 


P.S. I shall embrace this opportunity of introducing two 
verbal remarks, which have not conveniently offered them- 
selves to my notice. 1. As often as 1 use the definitions of 
beyond the Alps, the Rhine, the Danube, etc., I generally 
suppose myself at Rome, and afterwards at Constantinople; 
without observing whether this relative geography may agree 
with the local, but variable, situation of the reader, or the ' 
historian. 2. In proper names of foreign, and especially of 
Oriental origin, it should be always our aim to express in our 
English version a faithful copy of the original. But this 
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rale, which is founded on a just regard to uniformity and 

mUSt i h relaXCd: 8nd thc exce P“' ons be it 

“ d orenla rged by the custom of the language and the 
taste 0 f the interpreter. Our alphabets may be often de- 

eTr IVlhe eve 7 ''"“■S' mi * hl oir " ld,lle 

ear or the eje of our countrymen: and some words nntrv. 

v™“ar J ta™ P e’ "t| T"*’ “ “ ,erc - 

raigar tongue. The prophet Mohammed can no loneer lie 

:: h L r r as - 

Cabw i ( °I n , C,t,e5 ° f Alc PI’°- Damascus, and 

tZe’b Dnlhr A A, r\ in ^ ^ ****** « 

Ottoman P Z^’ t ^ Cah ' m ; <he titIes and office of the 
dr TZl ^ and T J* thc P"“*“ hun- 

mooo yTbfe Conn \ P SC Z" blGnd the lhree Chinese 

r- °B U c nr„s opi 

- > *3SLs tXlTK “ 

sr.irw, ,nd “’ ™Zr f ~zz 

heT r n ne : ° Ur m , 0St C0rrect Witers have retrenched 

the d/ the superfluous article, from the Koran ; and we escape 

M^rz^rrr *? adopting *** m ° f 

sand IZ 1 Pl “ ral m,mber ‘ ln fbese, and in a thou- 

ond I can feel’ ll* 3 S ' a i deS ° f d,St,nclion are often minute; 
choice ’ hCrC 1 Cami0t Cx P lain ' the motives of m^ 


whole* Wo°k, 1 been r ^awn W up byV Ge “ er ?' lnd " 10 lhe 

plojed in works of this nature. P ? * per,on frequently em- 
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Zeno and Anastasius, Emperors or the East. — Birth, Education, and first Exploits of 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth. — His Invasion and Conquest or Italy. — The Gothic Kingdom 
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Boethius. — Last Acts and Death of Theodoric. 

Afteii the fall of the Roman Empire in the West, an interval 
of fifty years, till the memorable reign of Justinian, is faintly marked 
by the obscure names and -imperfect annals of Zeno, Anastasius, 
and Justin, who successively ascended the throne of Constantinople. 
During the same period, Italy revived and flourished under the go- 
vernment of a Gothic king, who might have deserved a statue among 
the best and bravest of the ancient Romans. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the fourteenth in lineal descent of the 
royal line of the Amali(i), was born in the neighbourhood of 

(*} Jornandes (de Rebus Gcticis, c. 13, 14. p. 6*29, 630. edit. Grot.) has drawn the pedigree of 
Theodoric from Gapt, one of tho Antes or Demi-gods, who lived about the time of Domitian. Cas- 
aiodorus, the first who celebrates the royal race of the Amali (Yariar. viii.“5. lx. 25. x. 2. xi. 1.), 
reckons the grandson of Theodoric as the xviith in descent. Pcringsciold (the Swedish commentator 
ofCocbloens, vit. Theodoric. p. 271, die. Stockholm, 1699,} labours to connect this genealogy with 
the legends or traditions of bis native country.* 


* Amaia was a name of hereditary sanctity and means strength), Amalafred, Amalarich. In the 
honour among the Ostrogoths. It enters into the poem of the Nibelungen, written three hundred 
names of Amalaberga, Amaia suiotha (swinthei years later, the Ostrogoths are called the Ami- 
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a. d. Vienna (2) two years after the death of Attila.’ A recent victory 
4»-A75. ha(1 restore( j the independence of the Ostrogoths; and the three 
brothers, Walamir, Theodemir, and Widimir, who ruled that war- 
like nation with united counsels, had separately pitched their ha- 
bitations in the fertile though desolate province of Panuonia. The 
Huns still threatened their revolted subjects, but their hasty attack 
was repelled by the single forces of Walamir, and the news of his 
victory reached the distant camp of his brother in the same auspi- 
cious moment that the favourite concubine of Theodemir was deli- 
vered of a son and heir. In the eighth year of his age, Theodoric 
was reluctantly yielded by his father to the public interest, as the 
pledge of an alliance which Leo, emperor of the East, had consented 
to purchase by an annual subsidy of three hundred pounds of gold. 
The royal hostage was educated at Constantinople with care and 
tenderness. His body was formed to all the exercises of war, his 
mind was expanded by the habits of liberal conversation ; he fre- 
quented the schools of the most skilful masters; but he disdained 
or neglected the arts of Greece, and so ignorant did ho always re- 
main of the first elements of science, that a rude mark was con- 
trived to represent the signature of the illiterate king of Italy (3). 
As soon as he had attained the age of eighteen, he was restored to 
the wishes of the Ostrogoths, whom the emperor aspired to gain by 
liberality and confidence. Walamir had fallen in battle ; the youngest 
*" of the brothers, W idimir, had led away into Italy and Gaul an army 
of Barbarians, and the whole nation acknowledged for their king 
the father of Theodoric. His ferocious subjects admired the strength 
and stature of their young prince (A); and he soon convinced them 
that he had not degenerated from tire valour of his ancestors. At 
the head of six thousand volunteers, he secretly left the camp in 
quest of adventures, descended the Danube as far as Singidunum, 
or Belgrade, and soon returned to his father with the spoils of a 

(2) Mow; correctly on the bank* of the lake Pelso (Niensiedler-see) near Carnnntum, almost on tho 
same spot where Marcos Antoninus composod his meditations (Jornandes, c. 52. p. 659. Severin. 
Pannonia Illustrate, p. 22. Cellarius, Geograph. Anliq. lorn. i. p. 350.]. 

(3) The four first letter* of his name (0KOA) were inscribed on a gold plate, and w hen it was 
fixed on the paper, the king drew his pen through the intervals (Anonym. Valesian. ad ealeem Amtn. 
MarceHin. p. 722.). This authentic fact, with the testimony of Procopius, or at least of the contem- 
porary Goths (Gothic. 1. i. c. 2. p. 311.), far outweighs the vague praises of Eunodius (Sirmond. 
Opera, tom. i. p. 1596 ), and Theophaoes (Chronograph, p. 112,).+ 

(4) Stalura est qt»m resigoet proceritate regnantem (Ennodius, p. 1614.). The bishop of Pavla 
[1 mean the ecclesiastic who wished to be a biabop) then proceeds to celebrate the complexion, eyes, 

.hands, &c. of his sovereign. 


lungen. According to Wachter it means, tin- + Le Beau and his Commentator, M. St. Martin, 
stained, from the privative a, and malo, a slain, support, though with no very satisfactory evi- 
' It is pure Sanscrit, Amala, immaculatus. Schlegol. deuce, the opposite opinion. But Lord Mahon 

Iodische Bibliolhek. 1. p. 233. — M. (Life of Beltsarios. p. 19.) urges the much stronger 

* The date of Theodoric’s birth is not accu- argument, the Byzantine education of Theodoric. 
rately determined. We can.hardly err, observes — M. 

llau so, in placing it belweeb the years i$3 aud r 

456. Maaso, Geschichte ties Qst Gothischen 
> Heicbs.p. 14.— M. 
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Sarmatia n king whom he had vanquished and slain . Such triumphs, 
however, were productive only of fame, and the invincible Os- 
trogoths were reduced to extreme distress by the want of clothing 
and food. They unanimously resolved to desert their Pannonian 
encampments, and boldly to advance into the warm and wealthy 
neighbourhood of the Byzantine court, which already maintained 
hi pride and luxury so many bands of confederate Goths. After 
proving by some acts of hostility that they could be dangerous, or 
at least troublesome, enemies, the Ostrogoths sold at a high price 
their reconciliation and fidelity, accepted a donative of lands and 
money, and were entrusted with the defence of the lower Danube,’ 
under the command of Theodor ic, who succeeded after his father’s 
death to the hereditary throne of the Amali (5). 

An hero, descended from a race of kings, must have despised the 
base Isanrian who was invested with the Roman purple, without 
any endowments of mind or body, without any advantages of royal 
birth, or superior qualifications. After the failure of the Theodosian 
line, the choice of Pulcheria and of the senate might be justified 
in some measure by the characters of Martian and Leo, but the 
latter of these princes confirmed and dishonoured his reign by the 
perfidious murder of Aspar and his sons, who too rigorously exacted 
the debt of gratitude and obedience. The inheritance of Leo and 
of the East was peaceably devolved on bis infant grandson, the son 
of his daughter Ariadne; and her Isaurian husband, the fortunate 
Trascalisseus, exchanged that barbarous sound for the Grecian ap- 
pellation of Zeno. After the 'decease of the elder Leo, he ap- 
proached witii unnatural respect the throne of his son, humbly 
received, as a gift, the second rank in the empire, and soon excited 
the public suspicion on the suddeti and premature death of his 
young colleague, whose life could no longer promote the success of 
his ambition. But the palace of Constantinople was ruled by female 
influence, and agitated by female passions: and Yerina, the widow 
of Leo, claiming his empire as her own, pronounced a sentence of 
deposition against the worthless and ungrateful servant on whom 
she alone had bestowed the sceptre of the East (6) . As soon as she 
sounded a revolt in the ears of Zeno, he fled with precipitation into 
the mountains of Isauria, and her brother Basiliscus, already infa- 
mous by his African expedition (7], was unanimously proclaimed 
by the servile senate. But the reign of the usurper was short and 
turbulent. Basiliscus presumed to assassinate the lover of his 

(5) T be slate of the Ostrogoths, and the first years of Tbeodocic are found in J ore a odes (c. 52— 

56. p. 689 — 606.) and Haleb u» {Excerpt. Legal, p. 76— 8U.J, who erroneously styles him the sou of 
Walaroir. * 

(6) Tbeopbaoes (p. til.) insert* a copy of ha tacred letters to the province* : f<rrr Zrt to 

jSate-fXeiov •fipjttpiv tort... xal Stti •jrpoyitpvja'apnQa TpaoxotUtffaroVj <fec. 

Such female pretensions would have astonished the slaves of the first Cxsars. 

(7) Tol. IV. p. 204-209. 
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sister; he dared to offend the lover of his wife, the vain and insolent 
Harmatius, who, in the midst of Asiatic luxury, affected the dress, 
the demeanour, and the surname, of Achilles (8). By the conspi- 
racy of the malecontents, Zeno was recalled from exile ; the armies, 
the capital, the person, of Basiliscus, were betrayed ; and his whole 
family w%s condemned to the long agony of cold and hunger by the 
inhuman conqueror, who wanted courage to encounter Or to forgive 
his enemies.* The haughty spirit of Verina was still incapable of 
submission or repose. She provoked the enmity of a favourite ge- 
neral, embraced his cause as soon as he was disgraced, created a 
hew emperor in Syria and Egypt,! raised an army of seventy thou- 
sand men, and persisted to the last moment of her life in a fruitless 
rebellion, which, according to the fashion of the age, had been pre- 
dicted by Christian hermits and Pagan magicians. While the East 
was afflicted by the passions of Verina, her daughter Ariadne was 
distinguished by the female virtues of mildness and fidelity; she 
followed her husband in his exile, and after liis restoration, she 
implored his clemency in favour of her mother. On the decease 
of Zeno, Ariadne, the daughter, the mother, and the widow of an 
emperor, gave her hand and the Imperial title to Anastasius, an aged 
domestic of the palace, who survived his elevation above twenty- 
seven years, and whose character is attested by the acclamation of 
the people, “Reign as you have lived (9) 1”! 

Whatever fear or affection could bestow, was profusely lavished 
by Zeno on the king of the Ostrogoths; the rank of patrician and 
consul, the command of the Palatine troops, an equestrian statue, 
a treasure in gold and silver of many thousand pounds, the name 
of son, and the promise of a rich and honourable wife. As long as 
Theodoric condescended to serve, he supported with courage and 
fidelity the cause of his benefactor: his rapid march contributed to 
the restoration of Zeno ; and in the second revolt, the Walamirs, 
as they were called, pursued and pressed the Asiatic rebels, till 


(8) Suidas, tom. ». p. 33?, 333. edit. Kuster. 

(9) The contemporary histories of Malchus and Candidas arc lost ; but some extracts or fragments 
have been saved by Photius (lxxviii. Ixxix. p. 100—102.], Constantine Porphyrogenitns (Excerpt. 
Leg. p. 78 — 97.), and in various articles of the Lexicon of Suidas. The Chronicles of Marcellinus 
(Imago Historian) arc originals for the reigns of Zeno and Anastasias; and I must acknowledge, 
almost for the last time, my obligations to the large and accurate collections of Tillemont (Hist, des 
Bmp. tom. ti. p. 472—052.). 


* Joannes Lydas accuses Zeno of timidity or, by Niebuhr, in the same vol. with Dexippus and 
rather, of cowardice: he purchased an ignomi- Eunapius, viii. p. 488, 516.) was unknown to 
nious peace from the enemies of the empire, whop Gibbon. It is vague and pedantic, and contains 
he dared not meet in battle ; and employed his few facts. The same criticism will apply to the 
whole time at home in confiscations and execu- poetical panegyric of Priscian, edited from the 
lions. Lydus. de Magist. iii. 45. p y 230. — M. MSS. of Bobbin by ADg. Mai. Priscian, the gram- 
+ Named Ulus. — M. marian, Niebuhr argues from thiswork, must have 

$ The Panegyric of Procopins of Gaxa (edited been born in the African, not in either of the 
by Villolson in his Aneedota Graca, and reprinted Asiatic Caesareas. Pref. p. xi. — M. 
in the new edition of the Byzantine historians 
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they left an easy victory to the Imperial troops (10). But the faith- 
ful servant was suddenly converted into a formidable enemy, who 
spread the flames of war from Constantinople to the Adriatic ; many 
flourishing cities were reduced to ashes, and the agriculture of 
Thrace was almost extirpated by the wanton cruelty of the Goths, 
who deprived their captive peasants of the right hand that guided 
the plough (11). On such occasions, Theodoric sustained the loud 
and specious reproach of disloyalty, of ingratitude, and of insatiato 
avarice, which could be only excused by tho hard necessity of his 
situation. He reigned, not as the monarch, but as the minister of 
a ferocious people, whose spirit was unbroken by slavery, and 
impatient of real or imaginary insults. Their poverty was in- 
curable; since the most liberal donatives 'were soon dissipated in 
wasteful luxury, and the most fertile estates became barren in their 
hands; they despised, but they envied, the laborious provincials; 
and when their subsistence had failed, the Ostrogoths embraced the 
familiar resources of war and rapine. It had been the wish of 
Theodoric (such at least was his declaration) to lead a peaceful, 
obscure, obedient life on the confines of Scythia, till the Byzantine 
court, by splendid and fallacious promises, seduced him to attack 
a confederate tribe of Goths, who had been engaged in the party of 
Basiliscus. He marched from his station in Msesia, on the solemn a. d. tit. 
assurance that before he reached Adrianople, he should meet a 
plentiful convoy of provisions, and a reinforcement of eight thou- 
sand horse and thirty thousand foot, while the legions of Asia were ■ 
encamped at Heraclea to second his operations. These measures 
were disappointed by mutual jealousy. As he advanced into Thrace, 
the son of Theodemir found an inhospitable solitude, and his Gothic 
followers, with an heavy train of horses, of mules, and of waggons, 
were betrayed by their guides among the rocks and precipices of 
Mount Sondis, where he was assaulted by the arms and invectives 
of Theodoric the son of Triarius. From a neighbouring height, his 
artful rival harangued the camp of the Walamirs, and branded 
their leader with the opprobrious names of child, of madman, of 
peijured traitor, the enemy of his blood and nation. “ Are you 
“ ignorant,” exclaimed the son of Triarius, “that it is the constant 
“ policy of the Romans to destroy the Goths by each other’s swords? 

“ Are you insensible that the victor in this unnatural contest will 
“ bo exposed, and justly exposed, to their implacable revenge? 

“ Where are those warriors, my kinsmen and thy own, whose 

(10) la ipsis congressionis tuae foribus cessit invasor, cam profugo per te sceptra redderentur de 
salute dubitanti. En nodi us then proceeds (p. 1596, 1597. tom. i. SirraonJ.) to transport his hero 
(on a flying dragon?) into Ethiopia, beyond the tropic of Cancer. The evidence of the Yalcsian 
Fragment (p. 717.), Liberatu* (Brev. Eutych. c. 25. p. 118.], and Theophanes [p. 112.), is more 
sober and rational. 

( 11 ) Thiscrnel practice is specially imputed to the Trianon Goths, less barbarous, as it should 
seem, than the Walamirs : but the son of Theodemir is charged with the ruin of many Roman 
cities (Malchns, Excerpt. Leg. p. 95.). 
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“ widows now lament that their lives were sacrificed to thy rash 
“ ambition? Where is the wealth which thy soldiers possessed 
“ when they were first allured from their native homes to enlist 
“ under thy standard? Each of them was then master of three or 
“ four horses ; they now follow thee on foot like slaves, through 
“ the deserts of Thrace ; those men who were tempted by the hope 
“ of measuring gold with a bushel, those brave men who are as 
“ free and as noble as thyself.” A language so well suited to the 
temper of the Goths excited clamour and discontent ; and the son of 
Thcodemir, apprehensive of being left alone, was compelled to 
embrace his brothren, and to imitate the example of Roman per- 
fidy (12).* 

He In every state of his fortune, the prudence and firmness of 
Theodoric were equally conspicuous; whether he threatened Con- 
A° f D 4 fo’ stantinople at the head of the confederate Goths, or retreated with 
a faithful band to the mountains and sea-coast of Epirus. At 
length the accidental death of the son of Triarius (13) destroyed 
a. n. 48i. the balance which the Romans had been so anxious to preserve, 
the whole nation acknowledged the supremacy of the Amali, and 
the Byzantine court subscribed an ignominious and oppressive 
treaty (14). The senate had already declared, that it was necessary 

, to choose a party among the Goths, since the public was unequal 
to the support of their united forces; a subsidy of two thousand 
pounds of gold, with the ample pay of thirteen thousand men, 
were required for the least considerable of their armies (15); and 
the Isaurians, who guarded not the empire but the emperor, en- 
joyed, besides the privilege of rapine, an annual pension of five 
thousand pounds. The sagacious mind of Theodoric soon per- 
ceived that ho was odious to the Romans, and suspected by the 
Barbarians; he understood the popular murmur, that his subjects 
were exposed in their frozen huts to intolerable hardships, while 
their king was dissolved in the luxury of Greece, and he prevented 
the painful alternative of encountering the Goths, as the champion. 


(12) Jefnandet (c. 36, 57. p. 896.) displays the services of Theodoric, confesses his rewards, but 
dissembles his revolt, of which such curious details have been preserved by Malchua (Excerpt. Legal . 
p. 78 — 97.). Marcellitius, a domestic of Justinian, under whose ivlh consulship (A. D. 534) he com* 
posed his Chrooicle (Scaliger, Thesaurus Temporam, P. ii. p. 34 — 57.), betrays bis prejudice and 

passion : in Graciam ikbaccliantcm Zcnonis munilicontia peue pacatus benelicifc nun* 

cjuum satiatus, &c. * 

(13) As he was riding in his own camp, an unruly horse threw him against the point of a spear 
which hung before a lent, or was fixed on a waggon (Marcellin. in Chron. Evagrius, 1. iu. c. 25.). 

(*4) See Matches (p. 91.) and Evagrius (I. iii. c. 35.). 

(15) Matches, p. 85. In a single action, which vras decided by tile skill and discipline of Sabi- 
nian. Theodoric could lose 5000 men. 


* Gibbon has omitted much of the complicated both. The details of successive alliance and re- 
intrigues of the Byzantine court with the two volt, of hostility and of onion, betweeu the two 
Tbeodories. The weak emperor attempted to Gothic chieftains, to dictate terms to the emperor, 
play them one against the other, and was himself may be found in Malchus. — M. 
in turn insulted, and the empire ravaged, by 
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or of leading them to the field as the enemy, of Zeno. Embracing 
an enterprise worthy of his courage and ambition, Theodoric ad- 
dressed the emperor in the following words : — “ Although your 
“ servant is maintained in affluence by your liberality, graciously 
“ listen to the wishes of my heart! Italy, the inheritance of your 
“ predecessors, and Romo itself, the head and mistress of the 
“ world, now fluctuate under the violence and oppression of Odoa- 
“ cer tho mercenary. Direct me, with my national troops, to 
** march against the tyrant. If I fall, you will be relieved from an 
“ expensive and troublesome friend : if, with the Divine permission, 

“ I succeed, I shall govern in your name, and to your glory, the 
“ Roman senate, and the part of the republic delivered from sla- 
** very by my victorious arms.” The proposal of Theodoric was 
accepted, and perhaps had been suggested, by the Byzantine court. 

But the forms of the commission, or grant, appear to have been 
expressed with a prudent ambiguity, which might be explained by 
the event; and it was left doubtful, whether the conqueror of Italy 
should reign as the lieutenant, the vassal, or the ally, of the.empe- 
ror of the East (16). 

The reputation both of the leader and of the war diffused an Human*, 
universal ardour; the Walamirs were multiplied by the Gothic 
swarms already engaged in the service, or seated in the provinces, 
of the empire; and each bold Barbarian, who had heard of the 
wealth and beauty of Italy, was impatient to seek, through the most 
perilous adventures, the possession of such enchanting objects. 

The march of Theodoric must be considered as the emigration of 
an entire people; the wives and children of the Goths, their aged 
patents, and most precious effects, were carefully transported^; 
and some idea may be formed of the heavy baggage that now fol- 
lowed the camp, by the loss of two thousand waggons, which had 
been sustained in a single action in the war of Epirus. For their 
subsistence, the Goths depended on the magazines of corn which 
was ground in portable mills by the hands of their women ; on the 
milk and flesh of their flocks and herds ; on the casual produce of 
the chase, and upon the contributions which they might impose on 
all who should presume to dispute the passage, or to refuse their 
friendly assistance. Notwithstanding these precautions, they were 
exposed to the danger, and almost to the distress of famine, in a 
march of seven hundred miles, which had been undertaken in the 
depth of a rigorous winter. Since the fall of the Roman power, 

Dacia and Pannonia no longer exhibited the rich prospect of popu- 
lous cities, well cultivated fields, and convenient highways : the 
reign of barbarism and desolation was restored, and the tribes of 

J 16) Jornande* (c. ST. p. 696, 697.) has abridged the great history of Cassiodorus. See, ooraparc, 
reconcile, Procopius (Gothic. 1. i. c, i.}> the Valesiaa Fragment (p, 718.), Tbeophanes (p. 113.), 
and Marcellinus (in Citron.). 
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Bulgarians, Gepidac, and Sarmatians, who had occupied the vacant 
province, were prompted by their native fierceness, or the solicita- 
tions of Odoacer, to resist the progress of his enemy. In many 
obscure though bloody battles, Theodoric fought and vanquished; 
till at length, surmounting every obstacle by skilful conduct and 
persevering courage, he descended from the Julian Alps; and dis- 
played his invincible banners on the confines of Italy (17). 
defeats of Odoacer, a rival not unworthy of his arms, had already occupied 
odoacer, the advantageous and well-known post of the river Sontius, near 
A a^. a*!’ the ruins of Aquileia, at the head of a powerful host, whose inde- 
a*E'. wo, pendent kings (18) or leaders disdained the duties of subordination 
Aog. n. an( j the prudence of delays. No sooner had Theodoric granted a 
short repose and refreshment to his wearied cavalry, than he 
boldly attacked the fortifications of the enemy; the Ostrogoths 
showed more ardour to acquire, than the mercenaries to defend, 
the lands of Italy; and the reward of the first victory was the pos- 
session of the Venetian province as far as the walls of Verona. 
In the neighbourhood of that city, on the steep banks of the rapid 
Adige, lie was opposed by a new army, reinforced in its numbers, 
and not impaired in Its courage : the contest was more obstinate, 
but the event was still more decisive ; Odoacer fled to Ravenna, 
Theodoric advanced to Milan, and the vanquished troops saluted 
their conqueror with loud acclamations of respect and fidelity. 
But their want either of constancy or of faith soon exposed him to 
the most imminent danger; his vanguard, with several Gothic 
counts, which had been rashly entrusted to a deserter, was betrayed 
and destroyed near Faenza by his double treachery ; Odoacer again 
appeared master of the field, and the invader, strongly entrenched 
in his camp of Pavia, was. reduced to solicit the aid of a kindred 
nation, the Visigoths of Gaul. In the course of this history, the 
most voracious appetite for war will be abundantly satiated ; nor 
can I much lament that our dark and imperfect materials do not 
afford a more ample narrative of the distress of Italy, and of tho 
fierce conflict, which was finally decided by the abilities, expe- 
rience, and valour of the Gothic king. Immediately before the 
battle of Verona, he visited the tent of his mother (19) and sister, 
and requested, that on a day, the most illustrious festival of his life, 

(17) Theodoric’s march is supplied and illustrated by Ennodius (p. 1598—1602.), when the bom- 
bast of the oration is translated into the language of coramou sense. 

(18) Tot reges, &c. (Ennodiua, p. 1602.). We must recollect how much the royal title was 
multiplied aud degraded, aud that the mercenaries of Italy were the fragments of many tribes and 
nations. 

(19) See Ennodius, p. 1603, 1604. Since the orator, in the king’s presence, could mention and 
praise his mother, we may conclude that the magnanimity of Theodoric was not hurt by the vulgar 
reproaches of concubine and bastard.* 


* Gibbon here assumes that the mother of Theodoric was the concubine of Theodomir, which 
be leaves doubtful in the text. — If . 
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they would adorn him with the rich garments which they had 
worked with their own hands. “ Our glory,” said he, “ is mu- 
“ tual and inseparable. You are known to the world as the mo- 
“ ther of Theodoric; and it becomes me to prove, that I am the 
“ genuine offspring of those heroes from whom I claim my descent.” 
The wife or concubine of Theodemir was inspired with the spirit of 
the German matrons, who esteemed their sons’ honour far above 
their safety; and it is reported, that in a desperate action, when 
Theodoric himself was hurried along by the torrent of a flying 
crowd, she boldly met them at the entrance of the camp, and, by 
her generous reproaches, drove them back on the swords of the 
enemy (20). . s 

From the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, Theodoric reigned 
by the right of conquest : the Vandal ambassadors surrendered the 
island of Sicily, as a lawful appendage of his kingdom ; and he w'as 
accepted as the deliverer of Rome by the senate and people, who 
had shut, their gates against the flying usurper (21). Ravenna 
alone, secure in the fortifications of art and nature, still sustained 
a siege of almost three years ; and the daring sallies of Odoacer car- 
ried slaughter and dismay into the Gothie camp. At length, desti- 
tute of provisions and hopeless of relief, that unfortunate monarch 
yielded to the groans oiifais subjects and the clamours of his soldiers. 
A treaty of peace was negotiated by the bishop of Ravenna ; the 
Ostrogoths were admitted into the city, and the hostile kings con- 
sented, under the sanction of an oath, to rule with equal and undi- 
vided authority the provinces of Italy. The event of such an 
agreement may be easily foreseen. After some days had been de- 
voted to the semblance of joy and friendship, Odoacer, in the midst 
of a solemn banquet, was stabbed by the hand, or at least by the 
command, of his rival. Secret and effectual orders had been pre- 
viously despatched ; the faithless and rapacious mercenaries, at the 
same moment, and without resistance, were universally massacred ; 
and the royalty of Theodoric was proclaimed by the Goths, with the 
tardy, reluctant, ambiguous consent of the emperor of the East. 
The design of a conspiracy was imputed, according to the usual 
forms, to the prostrate tyrant; but his innocence, and the guilt of 
his conqueror (22), are sufficiently proved by the advantageous 

(20) This anecdote is related on the modern bat respectable authority of Sigonias (Op. tom. I. 
p. 580. De Occident. Imp. 1. xv.) : his words are carious : — “ Would you return?” die. She 
presented and almost displayed tbe Original recess.* 

(21) Hist. Miscell. I. xv. a Roman history from Janus to the ixth century, an Epitome of Entro- 
pius, Paulus Diaconus, and Theophancs, which Muratori has published from a MSS. in the Ambro- 
sian library (Script. Rerum Italicaruin, tom. i. p. 100.). 

(22) Procopius (Gothic. 1. i. c. i.) approves himself an impartial sceptic; <paa»... ^oXtpm rpo-nu 
txTctvf. Cassiodorus (in Cbron.) and Ennodios (p. 1604.) are loyal and credulous, and the iesti- 


* The authority of Sigonius would scarcely anecdote. I hove a recollection of a similar 
have weighed with Gibbon except for an indecent story in some of the Italian wars. - M. 
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treaty which force would not sincerely have granted, nor weakncgt 
have rashly infringed. The jealousy of power, and the mischiefs 
of discord, may suggest a more decent apology, and a sentence less 
rigorous may be pronounced against a crime which was necessary 
to introduce into Italy a generation of public felicity. The living 
author of this felicity was audaciously praised in his own presence 
by sacred and profane orators (23) ; but history (in his time she was 
mute and inglorious) has not le/t any just representation of the 
events which displayed, or of the defects w hich clouded, the virtues 
of Theodoric (24.), One record of his fame, the volume of public 
epistles composed by Cassiodorus in the royal name, is still extant, 
and has obtained more .implicit credit than it seems to deserv e (23). 
They exhibit the forms, rather than the substance, of his govern- 
ment ; and we should vainly search for the pure and spontaneous 
sentiments of the Barbarian amidst the declamation and learning 
of a sophist, the wishes of a Roman senator, the precedents of of- 
fice, and the vague professions, which, in every court and on every 
occasion, compose the language of discreet ministers. The reputa- 
tion of Theodoric may repose with more confidence on the visible 
peace and prosperity of a reign of thirty-three years; the unanimous 
esteem of his own times, and the memory of his wisdom and cou- 
rage, his justice and humanity, which was dfeeply impressed on the 
minds of the Goths and Italians. 

The partition of the lands of Italy, of which Theodoric assigned 
the third part to his soldiers, is honourably arraigned as the sole 
injustice of his life.* And even this act may be fairly justified by 
the example of Odoacer, the rights of conquest, the true interest of 
the Italians, and the sacred duty of subsisting a whole people, who, 
on the faith of his promises, had transported themselves into a 


tnooy of the Valesian Fragment (p. 718.) may justify their belief. MarcolUnus spit* the venom of a 

Greek subject — perjuriis illeclus, inlerfeclusque cat (in Chron.). 

(23) The sonorous and servile oration of Ennodius was pronounced at Milan or Ravenna in the 
years 507 or 508 (Sirmond, tom. i. p. 1615.). Two or three years afterwards, the orator was rnwarded 
with tbe bishopric of Pavia, which he held till his death in the year 521. (Dupin. Bibliot. Eceles. 
tom. v. p. 11 — 14. See SaXii Onomasticou, loin. ii. p. 12.). 

(24) Our best materials are occasional hints from Procopius and the Yalcsian Fragment, which wayr 
discovered by Sirmond, aDd is published at the end of Ammianus Marccllinus. The author's uarao 
is unknown, and his style is barbarous; but in his various facts be exhibits the knowledge, without 
the passions, of a contemporary. The president Montesquieu bad formed the plan of an history of 
Theodoric, which at a distance might appear a rich and interesting subject. 

(25) The best edition of the Variorum Libri xii. is that of Joh. Garretius (Rotomagi, 1679, in 
Opp. Gassiodor. 2 voU. in fol.) ; but they deserved and required such an editor as the marquis 
Scipio Mallei, who thought of publishing them at Verona. The Barbara EUqania (as it -is inge- 
niously uamod by Xiraboschij is never simple, and seldom perspicuous. 


* Compare Gibbon, ch. xxxvi. p. 209, die* — 
Mansi) observes that this division was conducted 
not io a violent and irregular, but iu a legal and 
orderly, manner. The Barbarian, who could not 
show a title of grant from the officers of Theodo- 
ric appointed for that purpose, or a prescriptive 


right of 30 years, in case he had obtained the 
property before the Ostrogothic conquest, was 
ejected from the estate. He conceives that estates 
too small to bear division paid a third of their pro- 
duce. — Goschichus des Ost Gothischen Reiches, 
p. 82. — M. 
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distant land (26). Under the reign of Thcodoric, and in the happy 
climate of Italy, the Goths soon multiplied to a formidable host of 
two hundred thousand men (27), and the whole amount of their 
families may be computed by the ordinary addition of women and 
children. Their invasion of property, a part of which must have 
been already vacant, was disguised by the generous but improper 
name of hospitality ; these unwelcome guests were irregularly dis- 
persed over the face of Italy, and the lot of each Barbarian was 
adequate to his birth and office, the numt>er of his followers, and 
the rustic wealth which he possessed in slaves and cattle. The 
distinctions of noble and plebeian were ackowledged (28) ; but the 
lands of every freeman were exempt from taxes,’ and he enjoyed 
the inestimable' privilege of being subject only to the laws of his 
country (29). Fashion, and even convenience, soon persuaded the 
conquerors to assume the more elegant dress of the natives, but 
they still persisted in the use of their mother-tongue; and their 
contempt for the Latin schools was applauded by Thcodoric him- 
self, who gratified their prejudices, or his own, by declaring, that 
the child who had trembled at a rod, would never dare to look 
upon a sword (30). Distress might sometimes provoke the indigent 
Roman to assume the ferocious manners which w’ere insensibly re- 
linquished by the rich and luxurious Barbarian (31) ; but these mu- 
tual conversions were not encouraged by the policy of a monarch 
who perpetuated the separation of the Italians and Goths; reserving separation ot 
the former for the arts of peace, and the latter for the service of iuu*n£° 
war. To accomplish this design, he studied to protect his indus- 
trious subjects, and to moderate the violence, without enervating 
the valour, of his soldiers, who were maintained for the public 
defence. They held their lands and benefices as a military stipend : 
at the sound of the trumpet, they were prepared to march under 
the conduct of their provincial officers; and the whole extent of 
Italy was distributed into the several quarters of a well-regulated 
camp. The service of the palace and of the frontiers was per- 


(26) Procopius, Gothic. 1. i. c. i. Variarum, ii. MaflVi {Verona lllustrata, P. i. p. 228.) exaggerates 
the injustice of the Goths, whom he bated as an Italian noble. The plebeian Muratori crouches 
under their oppression. 

(27) Procopius, Goth. I. iii. c. 421. Ennodius describes (p. 1612, 1613.) the military arts and 
Increasing numbers of the Goths. 

(28) TV hen Thcodoric gave his sister to the king of the Vandals, she sailed for Africa with a guard 
of 1000 noble Goths, each of whom was attended by five armed followers (Procop. Vandal. 1. i.c.8.). 
The Gothic nobility must have been as numerous as brave. 

(29) See the acknowledgment of Gothic liberty. (Var. v. 30.) 

(30) Procopius, Goth. 1. i. c. 2. The Roman boys learnt the language (Var. viii. 21 .) of the Goths. 
Their general ignorance is not destroyed by the exceptions of Amalasuntha, a -female, who might 
study without shame, or of Thcodatus, whose learning provoked the indignation and contempt of 
his countrymen. 

(31) A saying of Thcodoric was founded on experience; “Romanos miser imitatur Gothum; et 
“^Ulilis (c/irw) Gothus imitatur Roinanum." ( See the Fragment and Notes of Valesius, p. 719.) 


* Manso (p. 100.) qnotes two passages from exempt from the fiscal claims. — Cassiodor. i. 19. 
Gassiodorus to show that the Goths were not iv. 14. — M. 
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formed by choice or by rotation; and each extraordinary fatigue 
■was recompensed by an increase of pay and occasional donatives. 
Theodoric had convinced his brave companions, that empire must 
i be acquired and defended by the same arts. After his example, 
they strove to excel in the use, not only of the lance and sword, the 
instruments of their victories, but of the missile weapons, which 
they were too much inclined to neglect; and the lively image of war 
was displayed in the daily exercise and annual reviews of the Go- 
thic cavalry. A firm though gentle discipline imposed the habits of 
modesty, obedience, and temperance; and the Goths were instructed 
to spare the people, to reverence the laws, to understand the du- 
ties of civil society, and to disclaim the barbarous licence of judicial 
combat and private revenge (32). 

Foreign Among the Barbarians of the West, the victory of Theodoric had 
„ Ac . spread a general alarm. But as soon as it appeared that he was 
satisfied with conquest and desirous of peace, terror was changed 
' into respect, and they submitted to a powerful mediation, which was 

uniformly employed for the best purposes of reconciling their quar- 
rels and civilising their manners (33). The ambassadors who re- 
sorted to Ravenna from the most distant countries of Europe, ad- 
mired his wisdom, magnificence (3i), and courtesy; and if he 
sometimes accepted cither slaves or arms, white horses or strange 
animals, the gift of a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a musician, ad- 
monished even the princes of Gaul, of the superior art and industry 
of his Italian subjects. His domestic alliances (35), a wife, two 
daughters, a sister, and a niece, united the family of Theodoric with 
the kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, the Visigoths, the Yan- 
dals, and the Thuringians, and contributed to maintain the har- 
mony, or at least the balance, of the great republic of the West (36). 
It is difficult in the dark forests of Germany and Poland to pursue 
the emigrations of theHeruli, a fieroe people who disdained the use 
of armour, and who condemned their widows and aged parents 
not to survive the loss of their husbands, or the decay of their 


(32) The view of ihe military establishment of the Goths in Italy is collected from the Epistles of 
Cassiodorus (Var. i. 24. 40. 01. 3. 24. 48. iv. 13, 14. v. 26, 27. vlii. 3, 4. 25.). They arc illustrated 
by the learned Mascou (Hist, of the Germans, 1. xi. 40 — 44. Annotation xiv.).* 

(33) See the clearness and vigour of his negotiations in Ennodius (p. 1607.], and Cas&iodoros 
(Var. ili. 1, 2, 3, 4. iv. 13. v. 43, 44.}, who gives the different styles of friendship, counsel, expostu- 
lation, &c. 

(34) Even of bis table (Var. vi. 9.) and palace (vii. 5.}. The admiration of strangers is represented 
as the most rational motive to justify these vaiu expenses, and to stimulate the diligence of the 
officers to whom those provinces were entrusted. • 

(35) See the public and private alliances of the Gothic monarch, with the Burgundians (Var. i. 
45, 46.), with the Franks (ii. 40.), with the Thuringians (iv. i.), and with the Vandals (v. •.)} each of 
these epistles affords some curious knowledge of the policy and manners of the Barbarians. 

(36) His political system may be observed in Cassiodorus (Var. iv. l.ix. !.), Jornandes (c. 58. p.698, 
699.), ami the Valesian Fragment (p. 720, 721.). Peace, honourable peace, was the constant aim 
of Theodoric. 


* Compare Manso, Gescbicbte des Ost Gothiscben Reiches, p. 114.— M. 
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strength (37) . The king of these savage warriors solicited the friend- 
ship of -Thcodoric, and was elevated to the rank of his son, ac- 
cording to the barbaric rites of a military adoption (38). From the 
shores of the Baltic, thc.Estians or Livonians laid their offerings of 
native amber (39) at the feet of a prince, whose fame had excited 
them to undertake an unknown and dangerous journey of fifteen 
hundred miles. With the country (40) from whence the Gothic na- 
tion derived their origin, he maintained a frequent and friendly 
correspondence; the Italians were clothed in the rich sables (41) of 
Sweden ; and one of its sovereigns, after a voluntary or reluctant 
abdication, found an hospitable retreat in the palace of Ravenna. 
He had reigned over one of the thirteen populous tribes who culti- 
vated a small portion of the great island or peninsula of Scandi- 
navia, to which the vague appellation of Thule has been sometimes 
applied. That northern region was peopled, or had been explored, 
as high as the sixty-eighth degree of latitude, where the natives of 
the polar circle enjoy and lose the presence of the sun at each sum- 
mer and winter solstice during an equal period of forty days (42). 

(37) The curious readqr may contemplate the Heruli of Procopius {Golh. I. ii. c. 14.), and the 
patient reader may plunge into the dark and minute researches of M. de Buat (llist. des Peuplc* 
Audens, tom. ix. p. 346—396./.' 

(38) Variarum, iv. 2. The spirit and forms of this martial institution are noticed by Cassiodorus ; 
but be seems to have only translated the sentiments of the Gothic king into the language of Romau 
eloquence. 

(39) Cassiodorus, who quotes Tacitus to the .Estians, the unlettered savages of the Baltic (Var. v. 
2.), describes the amber for which their shores have ever been famous, as the gum of a tree, bar* 
dened by the sun, and purified and wafted by the waves. When that singular substance is analysed 
by tbe chemists, it yields a vegetable oil and a mineral acid. 

(40) Scanzia, or Thule, is described by Jornandes (c. 3. p. 610 — 613.) and Procopius (Goth. 1. ii. 
C. IS.). Neither the Goth nor the Greek had visited the country : both had conversed with the 
natives in their exile at Bavenna or Constantinople. 

(41) Sapherinas pelles. In the time of Jornandes, they inhabited SuitAan*, the proper Sw eden ; 
but that beautiful race of animals lias gradually been driven into the eastern parts of Siberia. See 
BnfTon (Hist. Nat. tom. xiii. p. 309 — 313. quarto edition) ; Pennant (System of Quadrupeds, vol. i. 
p. 322—328.); Gmelin (Hist. Gen. des Voyages, tom. xviii. p. 257, 258.); and Levesque (Hist, de 
Hnssie, tom. v. p. 165, 166. 514, 515.). 

(42) In the system or romance of M. Bailly (Lcllrcs sur les Sciences et sur I'Atlantide, tom. i. 


* Compare Manso, Ost. Gotbische Reich. Bev- 
lage, vi. Maltc-Brun brings them from Scandi- 
navia : their names, the only remains of their 
language, are Gothic. “ They fought almost 
naked, like the Icelandic Berserkirs : their bra- 
very was like madness : few in number, they wero 
mostly of royal blood. What feropity, what unres- 
trained licence, sullied their victories! The Golh 
respects the church, tbc priests, the senate ; tbe 
Heruli mangles all in a general massacre : there is 
no pity for age, no refuge for chastity. Among 
themselves there is the same ferocity : the sick 
and the aged are put to death, at their own re- 
quest, during a solemn festival ; the widow ends 
her days by hanging herself upon the tree which 
shadows her husband's tomb. AH these circum- 
stances, so striking to a mind familiar with Scan- 
dinavian history, lead ns to discover among the 
Heruli not so much a nation as a confederacy of 
princes and nobles, bound by an oath to live and 
die together with their arms in their hands. 


Their name, sometimes written Heruli or Eruli, 
sometimes Aeruli, signiCed, according to an an- 
cient author, (Isid. Hispal. in gloss, p. 24. ad 
calc. Lex. Philolog. Martini, 11.) nobles, and ap- 
pears to correspond better with the Scandinavian 
word iarl or earl, than with any of those nume- 
rous derivations proposed by etymologists. Malle- 
Brim, vol. i. p. 400. (Edit. 1831.) Of all the 
Barbarians who threw themselves on the ruins of 
the Romiln empire, it is most difficult to trace 
tbo origin of the Heruli. They seem never to 
have been very powerful as a nation, and bran- 
ches of them are found in countries very remote 
from each other. In my opinion they belong to 
the Gothic race, and have a close affinity with 
tbc Scyrri or Him. They were, possibly, a di- 
vision of that nation. They are often mingled 
and confounded with the Alani. Though bravo 
and formidable, they were never numerous, nor 
did lliev found any state. — St. Marlin, vol. vi.' 
p. 375.— M. 
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The long night of his absence or death was the mournful season of 
distress and anxiety, till the messengers, who had been sent to the 
mountain lops, descried the first rays of returning light, and pro- 
claimed to the plain below the festival of his resurrection (4-3). 

The life of Theodoric represents the rare and meritorious example 
of a Barbarian, who sheathed his sword in the pride of victory and 
the vigour of his age. A reign of three and thirty years w as con- 
secrated to the duties of civil government, and the hostilities, in 
which he was sometimes involved, were speedily terminated by the 
conduct of his lieutenants, the discipline of his troops, the arms of 
his allies, and wen by tho terror of his name. He reduced, under 
a strong and regular government, the unprofitable countries of 
Rhactia, Nnricum, Dalmatia, and Pannonia, from the source of the 
Danube and the territory of the Bavarians (44), to the petty kingdom 
erected by the Gepidffi on the ruins of Sirmium. His prudence 
could not safely entrust the bulwark of Italy to such feeble and 
turbulent neighbours; and his justice might claim the lands which 
they oppressed, either as a part of his kingdom, or as the inhe- 
ritance of his father. The greatness of a servant, who was named 
perfidious because he was successful, awakened the jealousy of tho 
emperor Anastasius; and a war was kindled on the Dacian frontier, 
by the protection which the Gothic king, in the vicissitude of human 
affairs, had granted to one of the descendants of Attila. Sabinian, 
a general illustrious by his ow n and father’s merit, advanced at tho 
head of ten thousand Romans; and the provisions and arms, which 
filled a long train of w aggons, were distributed to the fiercest of tho 
Bulgarian tribes. But, in the fields of Margus, the eastern powers 
were defeated by the inferior forces of the Goths and Huns; the 
flow er and even the hope of the Roman armies was irretrievably 
destroyed ; and such was the temperance with which Theodoric had 
inspired his victorious troops, that as their leader had not given tho 
signal of pillage, the rich spoils of the enemy lay untouched at their 
feet (45). Exasperated by this disgrace, the Byzantine court de- 
spatched two hundred ships and eight thousand men to plunder the 
sea-coast of Calabria and Apulia : they assaulted the ancient city of 

p. 249—256. torn. ii. p. 114—139.), ihe phoniix of the Edda, and the annual death and revival of 
Adonis and Osiris, are. the allegorical symbols of the absence and return of the sun in the Arctic 
regions. This ingenious writer is a worthy disciple of the great fiafftu ; nor is it easy for the cold- 
qst reason to withstand the magic of their philosophy. 

{43) Avtyj Tt eotAttouc -a fuylvxn twv «op*S» fart, says Procopius. At present a rude 
Madiehcisa (generous enough) prevails among the Samoycdcs in Greenland and in Lapland (Hist, 
des Vo v ages, tom. xviii. p. 508, 509. tom. xix. p. 105. 106. 527, 528.) ; yet, according to Grolius, 
SamojuU* cad uni atque antra adoraot, minima baud alias miquiora (dc Rebus lkdgicis, I. h. p. 338. 
folio edition) : a aentenco which Tacitus would not have disowned. 

(44) See the Uist. des Pen pies Ancicns, Ac. tom. is. p. 255—273. 396 — 501. The count do Bust 
was French minister at the court of Bavaria : a liberal curiosity prompted his inquiries iuto tho 
antiquities of the country, and that curiosity was the germ of twelve respectable volumes. 

(45) Be* the Gothic transactions on the Danube and in lllyricum, in Jornandes (c. 58. p. 699.), 
Ennodius (p. 1607—1610.), Marcellmus (in Cbron. p. 44. 47, 48.), and Cassiodorus (in Chron. and 
Yar. iii. 23. 50. tv. 13. vii. 4. 24. viii. 9, 10, 11. 21. U. 8, 9.). 
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Tarentum, interrupted the trade and agriculture of an happy country, 
and sailed back to the Hellespont, proud of their piratical victory 
over a people whom they still presumed to consider as their Roman 
brethren (46). Their retreat was possibly hastened by the activity 
of Theodoric; Italy was covered by a fleet of a thousand light ves- 
sels (47), which he constructed with incredible despatch; and his 
firm moderation was soon rewarded by a solid and honourable 
peace. He maintained with a powerful band the balance of the 
West, till it was at length overthrown by the ambition of Clovis; 
and although unable to assist his rash and unfortunate kinsman 
the king of the Visigoths, he saved the remains of his family and 
people, and checked the Franks in the midst of their victorious 
career. 1 am not desirous to prolong or repeat (48) this narralivo 
of military events, the least interesting of the reign of Theodoric ; 
and shall be content to add, that the Alemanni were protected (49), 
that an inroad of the Burgundians was severely chastised, and that 
the conquest of Arles and Marseilles opened a free communication 
with the Visigoths, who revered him both as their national pro- 
tector, and as the guardian of his grandchild, the infant son of 
Alaric. Under this respectable character, the king of Italy restored 
the pnetorian prefecture of the Gauls, reformed some abuses in the 
civil government of Spain, and accepted the annual tribute and ap- 
parent submission of its military governor, who wisely refused to 
trust his person in the palace of Ravenna (50). The Gothic sove- 
reignty w r as established from Sicily to the Danube, from Sirmium 
or Belgrade to the Atlantic Ocean ; and Lite Greeks themselves have 
acknowledged that Theodoric reigned over the fairest portion of the 
Western empire (51). 

The union of the Goths and Romans might have fixed for ages 
the transient happiness of Italy; and the first of nations, a new 
people of free subjects and enlightened soldiers, might have gradually 
arisen from the mutual emulation of their respective virtues. But 
the sublime merit of guiding or seconding such a revolution was 
not reserved for the reign of Theodoric : he wanted cither the ge- 


(46) I cannot forbear transcribing the liberal and classic style of Count Harceilinus : Romanes 
comes (loQiesticnrum, et Rusticus comes scliolariorum cum centum armalia navi bus, totidemque dro- 
monibiis, oeto mil In millitum armatorum secum ferentibus, ad devastanda Italise littora processenmt, 
ct usque ad Tarentum anliquissimam emtatem aggies# i sunt ; remensoque mart inhonestaro victo- 
riam quam piratico ausu Romani ex Romanis rapuerunt, Auaslasio Casari rcportarunl (in Citron. 

р. 48.). See Yariar. i. 16. ii. 38. 

(47) See the royal orders and instructions (Var. iv. IS. f. 16 — 20.). These armed boats should 
be still smaller than the thousand vessels of Agamemnon at the siege of Trov. [ Manso, p. 121.] 

(48) Vol. IV. p. 303—306. 

(49) Ennodius (p. 1610.) and Caseiodoftis, in the royal name (Var. ii. 41.), record his salutary pro- 
tection of the Alemanni. 

(50) The Gothic transactions in Gaul and Spain are represented with some perplexity inCassio- 
dorus (Var. iii. 32. 38. 4l. 43, 44. v. 39.), Jornandes (c. 58. p. 698, 699.), and Procopius (Goth. I. i. 

с. 12.). I will neither hear nor reconcile the long and contradictory arguments of the Abbe Dubos 
and the Count de Buat, about tha wars of Burgundy. 

(51) Thcophancs, p. 113. 
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nius or the opportunities of a legislator (52) ; and while he indulged 
the Goths in the enjoyment of rude liberty, ho servilely copied the 
institutions, and even the abuses, of the political system which had 
been framed by Constantine and his successors. From a tender 
regard to the expiring prejudices of Rome, the Barbarian declined 
the name, the purple, and the diadem of the emperors, but he as- 
sumed, under the hereditary title of king, the whole substance and 
plenitude of Imperial prerogative (53) . His addresses to the eastern 
throne were respectful and ambiguous; he celebrated in pompous 
style the harmony of the two republics, applauded his own govern- 
ment as the perfect similitude of a sole and undivided empire, and 
claimed above the kings of the earth the same pre-eminence which 
he modestly allowed- to the person or rank of Anastasius. The al- 
liance of the East and West was annually declared by the unani- 
mous choice of two consuls; but it should seem, that the Italian 
candidate who was named by Theodoric accepted a formal confir- 
mation from the sovereign of Constantinople (54). The Gothic palace 
of Ravenna reflected the image of the court of Theodosius or Va- 
Icntinian . The praetorian preefect, the praefect of Rome, the quaestor, 
the master of the offices, with the public and patrimonial trea- 
sures,) whose functions are painted in gaudy colours by the rhetoric 
of Cassiodorus, still continued to act as the ministers of state. And 
the subordinate care of justice and the revenue was delegated to 
seven consulars, three correctors, and five presidents, who governed 
the fifteen regions of Italy according to the principles and even the 
forms of Roman jurisprudence (55) . The violence of the conquerors 
was abated or eluded by the slow artifice of judicial proceedings; 
the civil administration, with its honours and emoluments was 
confined to the Italians; and tho people still preserved their dress 

(52) Procopius affirms that no laws whatsoever were promulgated by Theodoric and the succeeding 
kings of Italy (Goth. 1. ii. c. 6.). He must mean in the Gothic language. A Latin edict of Theo- 
doric is still extant, in one hundred and fifty-four articles.* 

(53) The image of Theodoric is engraved on his coins : his modest successors were satisfied with 
adding their own name to the head of the reigning emperor (Muralori Anliquilat. Italiae Medii AJvi, 
tom. Ii. dissert, xxvii. p. 57T — 579. Giannone Isloria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 186.). 

(54) The alliance of the emperor and the king of Italy are represented by Cassiodorns (Var. i. 
1. ii. I, 2, 3. vi. i.) and Procopins (Goth. 1. ii. c. 6. 1. iii. c. 21.), who celebrate the friendship of 
Anastasius and. Theodoric : bnt the figurative style of compliment was interpreted in a very different 
sense at Constantinople and Ravenna. 

(55) To the xvii provinces of the Notilia, Paul Warncfrid the deacon (De Reb. Longobard. 1. ii. 
C. 14 — 22.) has subjoined an xviiitb, the Apennine (Muratori Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. i. 
p. 431 — 433.). But of these Sardinia and Corsica were possessed by the Yandais, and the two 
Rhactias, as well as the Collian Alps, seem to have been abandoned to a military government. The 
state ol the four provinces that now form the kingdom of Naples is laboured by Giannone (tom, i. 
p. 172. 178.) with patriotic diligence. 


* Sec Wauso, 92. Savigny, vol, ii. p. 164. ei 
seq. — V. 

t All causes between Roman and Roman were 
judged by the old Roman courts. The comes 
Gothorum judged between Goth and Goth. Be- 
tween Gotbs and Romans (without considering 


which was the plaintiff), the comes Gothorum, 
with a Roman jurist as his assessor, making a 
kind of mixed jurisdiction, but with a natural 
predominance to the side of the Goth. Savigny, 
vol. i. p. 290.— M. 
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and language, their laws and customs, their personal freedom, and 
two thirds of their landed property.* It had been the object of 
Augustus to conceal the introduction of monarchy; it was the policy 
of Theodoric to disguise the reign of a Barbarian (56). If his sub- 
jects were sometimes awakened from this pleasing vision of a Roman 
government, they derived more substantial comfort from the cha- 
racter of a Gothic prince, who had penetration to discern, and 
firmness to pursue, his own and the public interest. Theodoric 
loved the virtues which he possessed, and the talents of which he 
was destitute. Liberius was promoted to the office of pradorian 
prefect for his unshaken fidelity to the unfortunate cause of Odoa- 
cer. The ministers of Theodoric, Cassiodorus (57) and Boethius, 
have reflected on his reign the lustre of their genius and learning. 

More prudent or more fortunate than his colleague, Cassiodorus 
preserved his own esteem without forfeiting the royal favour ; and 
after passing thirty years in the honours of the world, he was blessed 
with an equal term of repose in the devout and studious solitude of 
Squillace-t 

As the patron of the republic, it was the interest and duly of the rro«i*ritj or 
Gothic king to cultivate the affections of the senate (58) and people. Eomc ' 
The nobles of Rome were flattered by sonorous epithets and formal 
professions of respect, which had been moro justly applied to the 
merit and authority of their ancestors. Tho people enjoyed, with- 

(56) See the Gothic history of Procopius (I. i. c. 1. 1. ii. c. 6.), the Epistles of Cassiodorus, (passim, 
but specially the vih and villi hooks, which contain the formulas , or patents of offices,) and tho- 
Civil History of Giannone (tom. i. I. ii. iii.). The Gothic couiits, which he places in every Italian 
city, are annihilated, however, by Malfei (Verona lllnstrata, P. i. !. viii. p. 227.) ; for those of Syra- 
cuse and Naples (Var. vi. 22, 23.) were special and temporary commissions. 

(57) Two Italians of the name of Cassiodorus, the father (Var. i. 24. 40.) and the son (ix. 24, 2S.), 
were successively employed iu the administration of Theodoric. The son was born in the year 479 : 
his various episllcs as quaestor, master of the offices, and praetorian praefect, extend from 509 to 
S39, and be lived as a monk about thirty years (Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratnra Italians, tom. iii. 
p. 7 — 24. Fabricius, Bibliot. Lat. Med. AJvi, tom. i. p. 357, 358. edit. Mansi.). 

(58) See his regard for the senate in Cochlsens (Tit. Theod. viii. p. 72—80.). 


* Manso enumerates and dev elopes at some sadors sent to arrest the progress of Allife. Cas- 
length the following sources of the royal revenue siodorus himself was first the treasurer of thepri- 
of Theodoric t 1. A domain, either by succession vate expenditure to, Odoacer, afterwards “ count 
to that of Odoacer, or a part of the third of tlie of the sacred largesses.” Yielding with the rest 
lands, was reserved for the royal patrimony, of the Romans to the dominion of Theodo- 
2. Regalia, including mines, unclaimed estates, ric, he was instrumental in the peaceable sub* 
treasure-trove, and confiscations. 3. Land tax. . mission of Sicily; was successively governor of 
4. Aurarium, like the Chrysargyrum, a tax on his native provinces of Bruttium and Lucaoia, 
certain branches of trade. 5. Grant of Monopo- quaestor, magister palalii, praetorian praefect, pa- 
lies. 6. Siliquaticum, a small tax on the sale of triclan, consul, private secretary, and, in fact, 
all kinds of commodities. 7. Portoria, customs, first minister of the king. He was five times 
Manso, 96. 111. Savigoy (i. 285.) supposes that praetorian praefect under different sovereigns, the 
in many cases the property remained in the origi- last time in the reign of Titiges. This is the 
nal owner, who paid his tenia, a third of the theory of Manso, which is not unencumbered 
produoe, to the crown, vol. i. p. 285.— M. with difficulties. M. Buat had supposed that it 

t Cassiodorus was of an ancient and honoura- was the father of Cassiodorus who held the offied 
blc family; his grandfather had distinguished first named. Compare Manso, p. 85, 4ic. and 
himself in the defence of Sicily against the m- Bcylage, vii. It certainly appears improbable 
vages of Genseric : bis father held a high rank at that Cassiodorus should have been count of tho 
the court of Yalenlinian the third, enjoyed the sacred largesses at 20 years old.— H. 
friendship of Aetius, and was one of the ambas- 

v. 2 
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out fear or danger, the three blessings of a capital, order, plenty, 
and .public amusements. A visible diminution of their numbers 
may be found even in the measure of liberality (59) ; yet Apulia, 
Calabria, and Sicily, poured their tribute of corn into the granaries 
of Rome ; an allowance of bread and meat was distributed to the 
indigent citizens; and every office was deemed honourable which 
was consecrated to the care of their health and happiness. The 
public games, such as the Greek ambassador might politely applaud, 
exhibited a faint and feeble copy of the magnificence of the Csesars : 
yet the musical, the gymnastic, and the pantomime arts, had not 
totally sunk in oblivion ; the wild beasts of Africa still exercised in 
the amphitheatre the courage and dexterity of the hunters ; and the 
indulgent Goth either patiently tolerated or gently restrained the 
blue and green factions, whose contests so often filled the circus 
visit of with damour and even with blood (60). In the seventh year of his 
a.^d^soo' peaceful reign, Theodoric visited the old capital of the world ; the 
senate and people advanced in solemn procession to salute a second 
Trajan, a . new Yalentinian ; and he nobly supported that character 
by the assurance of a just and legal government (61), in a discourse 
which he was not afraid to pronounce in public, and to inscribe on 
a tablet of brass. Rome, in this august ceremony, shot a last ray 
of declining glory ; and a saint, the spectator of this pompous scene, 
could only hope in his pious fancy, that it was excelled by the ce- 
lestial splendour of the New Jerusalem (62) . During a residence of 
six months, the fame, the person, and the courteous demeanour of 
the Gothic king, excited the admiration of the Romans, and he con- 
templated, with equal curiosity and surprise, the monuments that 
, remaiued of their ancient greatness. He imprinted the footsteps 
of a conqueror on the Capitoline hill, and frankly confessed that 
each day he viewed with fresh wonder the forum of Trajan and 
his lofty column. The theatre of Pompey appeared, even in its 
decay, as a huge mountain artificially hollowed and polished, and 
adorned by human industry ; and he vaguely computed, that a river 
of gold must have hcen drained to erect the colossal amphitheatre 
of Titus{63). From the mouths of fourteen aqueducts, a pure and 


(59) No more than 120,000 nadii, or four thousand quartern (Anonym. Valesian. n 701 ,„,i 
Var. i. 35. vi. 10. ii. S'. 30.). ' 1 

(00) Son his regard and indulgent* for lb« spectacles of the drew, the smphilheawe, ami the 
Unsure, in the Chronicle an* Epistles «t Cassiodorius (Var. i. 20. 27. 30. 31 , 32. iii. 51. i». 51 
illustrated by the airtli Annotation of Hasson's History], who has contrived to sprinkle the subject 
villi u *> imitations, though agree® bio, learning. 

{81] Anonym. Vales, p. 721. Marius Aventiecnsis in Chron. In the gcale of public an<1 pmotml 
merit, the Gothic conqueror is at least as much ab»ce Vaientinian, as he mar seem interior la 
Trajan. J T 

(82) Vil, Fnlgt-ntii in Baron. Anna). Eccles. A. 1). 500, lfo. 10. 

(63) Cassiudorw describes in his pompons style the forum of Trajsn (Var. vll. S.|, the theatre of 
Uarcellw |iv. 51.), ami the amphitheatre ofTitns (v. 12 ) ; and his descriptions are not unworthy of 
the reader’s perusal. According to the modern prices, the Abbe Barlbelemv compote, that the 
hr, cl. work and masonry of the Coliseum would now cost twenty millions of French livers Hsi. de 
1 Academic des Inscriptions, tom. iavUI) p. 585, 586.). How small a part of that stupendous fabric I 


♦ 
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copious stream was diffused into every part of the city; among 
these the Claudian water, which arose at the distance of thirty-eight 
miles in the Sabine mountains, was conveyed along a gentle though 
constant declivity of solid arches, till it descended on the summit 
of the Aventine hill. The long and spacious vaults which had been 
constructed for the purpose of common sew ers, subsisted after twelve 
centuries, in their pristine strength; and these subterraneous chan- 
nels have been preferred to all the visible wonders of Rome (64). 

The Gothic kings, so injuriously accused of the ruin of antiquity, 
were anxious to preserve the monuments of the nation whom they 
had subdued (65). The royal edicts were framed to prevent the 
abuses, the neglect, or the depredations of the citizens themselves; 
and a professed architect, the annual sum of two hundred pounds 
of gold, twenty-five thousand tiles, and the receipt of customs from 
the Lucrine port, were assigned for the ordinary repairs of the 
walls and public edifices. A similar care was extended to the sta- 
tues of metal or marble of men or animals. The spirit of the horses, 
which have given a modern name to the Quirinal, was applauded 
by the Barbarians (66) ; the brazen elephants of the Via sacra were 
diligently restored (67); the famous heifer of Myron deceived the 
cattle, as they were driven through the forum of peace (68) ; and an 
officer was created to protect those works of art, which Theodoric 
considered as the noblest ornament of his kingdom. 

After the example of the last emperors, Theodoric preferred the riouH.hing 
residence of Uavenna, where he cultivated an orchard with his own ,,a,cofIuy ' 
hands (69). As often as the peace of his kingdom was threatened 
(for it was never invaded) by the Barbarians, lie removed his court 
to Verona (70) on the northern frontier, and the image of his pa- 
lace, still extant on a coin, represents the oldest and most authentic 

(64) For the aqueduct* and dotm, see Strabo (1. r. p. 36a.), Filin' (Hist. Hat. xxxvi. 24.), Cas- 
siodorus (Tar. iii. 30, 31. vi. 6.), Procopius (Goth. I. i. c. 19.), and Nardini (Roma Anlica, p. iii — 

522.]. How such works could be executed by a king of Rome, is yet a problem.* 

(65) For the Gothic rare of the buildings and statues, see Casdodorus (Tar. i. 21. 25. ii. 34. hr. 30. 

▼ii. 6. 13. IS.], and the Talesian Fragment (p. 721.). 

(66) Tar. Tii.15. These horses of Monte Cavallo had been transported from Alexandria to the 
baths of Constantine (Nardini, p. 1 88.) . Their sculptnrc is disdained by the Abbd Dubos (Reflexions 
sur la Pocsie cl snr la Peinuire, tom. i. section 39.), and admired by Winkchnan (Hist, de PArt, 
tom. ii. p. 159.). 

(67) Var. x..lO. They were probably a fragment of aotnc trinraphal car (Coper de Elephantis, 
il. 10.). 

(68) Procopius (Goth. 1. It. c. 21.) relates a foolish story of Myron’s cow, which Is celebrated by 
the false wit of thirty-six Greek epigrams (Aniholog. 1. it. p. 302—306. edit Hen. Stfph.; Anson. 

Epigram. Iviii.— Ixviii.). 

(69) See an epigram of Ennodius (ii. 3. p. 1893, 1894 ) on this garden and the royal gardener. 

J70) His aflecliou for that city is proved by ihe epithet of “ Verona tna,” and the legend of the 

hero ; under the barbarofts name of Dietrich of Bern (Peringsciold and Cocbtseum, p. 240.}, Maffei 
tract's him with knowledge and pleasure in his native country (L ix. p. 230—236.). 


* See Niebuhr, vol. i. [I. 402. These stupen- sentence : — “These works and the building of 
dons works are among l lie roost striking confir- the Capitol attest with unquestionable evidence 
malions of Niebuhr’s views of the early Roman that the Rome of the later kings was the chief 
history ; at least they appear to justify his strong city of a great state.’’— Page 440.— V. 
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model of Gothic architecture. These two capitals, as well as Pavia, 
Spoleto, Naples, and the rest of the Italian cities, acquired under 
his reign the useful or splendid decorations of churches, aqueducts, 
baths, porticoes, and palaces (71). But the happiness of the subject 
was more truly conspicuous in the busy scene of labour and luxury, 
in the rapid increase and bold enjoyment of national wealth. 
From the shades of Tibur and Pneneste, the Roman senators still 
retired in the winter-season to the warm sun, and salubrious 
springs of Baiae; and their villas, which advanced on solid moles 
into the bay of Naples, commanded the various prospect of the sky, 
the earth, and the water. On the eastern side of tho Hadriatic, a 
new Campania was formed in the fair and fruitful province of 
Istria, which communicated with the palace of Ravenna by an easy 
navigation of one hundred miles. The rich productions of Lucania 
and the adjacent provinces were exchanged at the Marcilian foun- 
tain, in a populous fair annually dedicated to trade, intemperance, * 
and superstition. In the solitude of Comum, which had onco been 
animated by the mild genius of Pliny, a transparent basin above 
sixty miles in length still reflected the rural seats which encom- 
passed the margin of the Larian lake ; and the gradual ascent of the 
hills was covered by a triple plantation of olives, of vines, and of 
chestnut trees (72). Agriculture revived under the shadow of 
peace, and the number of husbandmen was multiplied by the re- 
demption of captives (73). The iron mines of Dalmatia, a gold 
mine in Bruttium, were carefully explored, and the Pomptinc 
marshes, as well as those of Spoleto, were drained and cultivated 
by private undertakers, whose distant reward must depend on the 
continuance of the public prpsperity (74). Whenever the seasons 

(71) Sco Maffci (Verona Illustrate, Part i.p. 23i, 232. 308, &c.). He imputes Gothic architecture, 
like the corruption of language, writing, &c. not to the Barbarians, but to the Italians themselves. 
Compare his sentiments with those of Tiraboschi (tom. Hi. p. 61.).* 

(72) The villas, climate, and landslip of Babe (Var. ix. 6. See CUiver. Italia Anliq. 1. iv. c. 2. 
ji. 1119, &c.], Istria (Var. xii. 22. 26.), and Comutn (Var. xl. 14. compare with Pliny’s two villas, 
ix. T.), are agreeably painted iu the Epistles of Cassiodorus. 

(73) In Liguria numerosa agricolarum progenies (Ennodins, p. 1678, 1679, 1680. St. Epiphanins 
of Pavia redeemed by prayer or ransom 6000 captives from the Burgundians of Lyons and Savoy. 
Such deeds arc the host of miracles. 

(74) The political economy of Thcodoric (see Anodym. Vales, p. 721. and Cassiodorus, in Chron.) 
may be distinctly traced under the following heads : iron mine (Var. iii. 23.) ; gold mine (ix. 3.); 
Pomptinc marshes (ii. 32, 33.) ; Spoleto (ii. 21.) ; corn (i. 34. x. 27, 28. xl. 11, 12.); trade (vi. f. 
vii. 9. 23.) ; fair of Leticolhoe or St. Cyprian in Lucania (viii. S3.) ; plenty (xii. 4.) ; the cursus, or 
public post (i. 29* ii. 31. iv. 47. v, 5. vi. 6. vii. 33.) ; the Flapiinian way (xii. 18.].^ 


♦ Ur. Hallam (vd. iii. p. 482.) observes that approximate to what is called the 6otbic style. 
lbe ima g R Tbeodoric’s palace" is represented They are evidently the degenerate Roman archi- 
in Mallei, not from a coin, but from a seal. Com- tecture, and more resemble the early attempts of 
pare D’Agincourt (Storia dell’arte, Ital. Trantl., our architects to get back from our notional 
Archiicttura, Plate xvil. No. 2. and Pittnra, Gothic into a classical Greek stylo. One of them 
Plate xvi. No. 15.) where there is likewise an calls to mind Inigo Jones’s inner quadrangle in 
engraving from a mosaic in the church of St. Apol- St. John’s College, Oxford. Compare Hallam 
linaris in Ravenna, representing a building as- and D’Agincourt, vol. i. p. 149— 145.— M. 
cribcd to Thcodoric in that city. Neither of + The inscription commemorative of the drain- 
these, as Mr. Hallam justly observes, in the least ing the Pomptine marshes may be found in many 
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were less propitious, the doubtful precautions of forming magazines 
of corn, fixing the price, and prohibiting the exportation, attested 
at least the benevolence of the state ; but such was the extraordi- 
nary plenty which an industrious people produced from a grateful 
soil, that a gallon of wine was sometimes sold in Italy for less 
than three farthings, and a quarter of wheat at about five shillings 
and sixpence (75). A country possessed of so many valuable objects 
of exchange soon attracted the merchants of the world, whose be- 
neficial traffic was encouraged and protected by the liberal spirit of 
Theodoric. The free intercourse of the provinces by land and 
water was restored and extended ; the city gates were never shut 
either by day or by night; and the common saying, that a purse of 
gold might be safely left in the fields, w as expressivo of the conscious 
security of the inhabitants. 

A difference of religion is always pernicious and often fatal to the Theodoric an 
harmony of the prince and people : the Gothic conqueror had been r '* D ' 
educated in the profession of Arianism, and Italy was devoutly at- 
tached to theNicene faith. But the persuasion of Theodoric was not 
infected by zeal; and he piously adhered to the heresy of his fathers, 
without condescending to balance the subtile arguments (of theolo- 
gical metaphysics. Satisfied with the private toleration of his 
Arian sectaries, he justly conceived himself to be the guardian of 
the public w'orship, and his external reverence for a superstition 
which he despised, may have nourished in his mind the salutary 
indifference of a statesman or philosopher. The Catholics of his n,s toleration 
dominions acknowledged, perhaps with reluctance, the peace of catholics, 
the church ; their clergy, according to the degrees or rank or merit, 
were honourably entertained in tho palace of Theodoric; he es- 
teemed the living sanctity of Caesarius (76) and Epiphanius (77), 
the orthodox bishops of Arles and Pavia; and presented a decent 
offering on the tomb of St. Peter, without any scrupulous inquiry 
into the creed of the apostle (78). His favourite Goths, and even 
his mother, were permitted to retain or embrace the Atlianasian 
faith, and his long reign could not afford the example of an Italian 
Catholic, who, either from choice or compulsion, had deviated into 

(75) LX modli trllici In solldam ipsius tempore fucrnnl, cl vinum xxx amphoras in solidum (Frag- 
ment. Vale,.). Corn was distributed from tbc granaries at xv or xxv modii for a piece of gold, and 
Abe price w as still moderate. 

(76) See the life of St. Caesarius' in Barouius (A. D. 508, No. 12, 13. 14.). Tbo king presented 
him will, 300 gold solid!, and a discus of silver of tbe weight of sixty pounds. 

(77) Ennodius in YH. SC Epiphanif, in Sirmond Op. tom. i. p. 1672 — t690. Theodoric bestowed 
some important favours on this bishop, whom he used as a counsellor in peace and war. 

(78) Devotissimos ac si Catholieus (Anonym. Vales, p. 720.) i yet his offering was no more than 
two silver candlesticks [arotira(a) of the weight of seventy pounds, far inferior to the gold and 
gems of Constantinople and France (Anastasius in Vit. Pont, in Hormistla, p. 34. edit. Paris.) 


works tin Grater Inscript. Ant. Heidelberg, Sarlorios, in his prise essay on ibc reign of Thco- 
p. 152. No. 8. With variations, in Nicolai Dc' doric, and llanso, Bcylage, xi.— M. 
bonilicamenti dellc terre Pontine, p. 103. In 
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the religion of the eonqueror (79). The people, and the Barba- 
rians themselves, were edified by the pomp and order of religious 
worship; the magistrates were instructed to defend the just immu- 
nities of ecclesiastical persons and possessions; the bishops held 
their synods, the metropolitans exercised their jurisdiction, and the 
privileges of sanctuary were maintained or moderated according to 
the spirit of the Roman jurisprudence (80). With the protection, 
Theodoric assumed the legal supremacy of the church ; and his firm 
administration restored or extended some useful prerogatives which 
had been neglected by the feeble emperors of the West. He was 
not ignorant of the dignity and importance of the Roman pontiff, 
to w hom the venerable name of pope was now appropriated. The 
peace or the revolt of Italy might depend on the character of a 
wealthy and popular bishop, who claimed such ample dominion 
both in heaven and earth ; w'ho had been declared in a numerous 
synod to be pure from all sin, and exempt from all judgment (81). 
When the chair of St. Peter was disputed by Synimachus and Lau- 
rence, they appeared at his summons before the tribunal of an 
Arian monarch, and he confirmed the election of the most worthy 
or the most obsequious candidate. At the end of his life, in a mo- 
ment of jealousy and resentment, he prevented the choice of the 
Romans, by nominating a pope in the palace of Ravenna. The 
danger and furious contests of a schism were mildly restrained, 
and the last decree of the senate was enacted to extinguish, if it 
were possible, the scandalous venality of the papal elections (82). 
vices oft-’* I have descanted with pleasure on the fortunate condition of 
government. j{ a |y . | R1 £ our f anC y mus t , 10 t hastily conceive that the golden 
age of the poets, a race of men without vice or misery, was real- 
ised under the Gothic conquest. The fair prospect was some- 
times overcast with clouds ; the wisdom of Theodoric might bo de- 
ceived, his power might be resisted, and the declining age of the 
monarch was sullied with popular hatred and patrician blood. In 
the first insolence of victory, he had been tempted to deprive the 
whole party of Odoaccr of the civil and even the natural rights of 

(79) The tolerating system of -his reign (Ennodius, p. 1612. Anonym. Vales, p. 719. Procop. Goth. 
J. i. c. i. 1. ii. c. 6.) may he studied in the Epistles of Cassiodorus, under the following heads : bi- 
shops (Var. i. 9. viii. 15. 24. xi. 23.) ; immunities (i. 26. ii. 29, 30.) ; church lands (hr. 17. 20.) ; 
sanctuaries (ii. tt. Hi. 47.) ; church plate (xii. 20.) ; discipline (Iv. 44.) ; which prove at the same 
time that he was the head of the church as well as of the state.* 

(80) Wc may reject a foolish taW of his beheading a Catholic deacon who turned Arian (Theodor. 
Lector. No. 17.). Why is Theodoric surnamed Afsr'i From Vafer ? (Vales, ad loc.). A light con- 
jecture. 

(81) Ennodius, p. 1621, 1622. 1G36- 1638. His libel was approved and registered (synodaliter) 
by a Homan council (Baronins, A. 1>. 503. No. 6. Frauciscus Pagi in Breviar. Pont. Rom. tom. i. 
p. 242.). 

(82) See Cassiodorus (Var. viii. 15, ix. 15, 16.), Anastasias (in Symmacbo, p. 31.), and the xviith 
Annotation of Mascou. Baronius, l’agi, and most of the Catholic doctora, confess, with an angry 
growl, this Gothic usurpation. 


* He recommended the same toleration to the Emperor Justin. — H. 
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society (83); a tax unseasonably imposed after the calamities of 
war, would have crushed tho rising agriculture of Liguria ; a rigid 
pre-emption of corn, which was intended for the public relief, must 
have aggravated the distress of Campania. These dangerous pro- 
jects were defeated by the virtue and eloquence of Epiphanius and 
iloethius, who, in tho presence of Theodoric himself, successfully 
pleaded the cause of tho people (84) : but if the royal ear was open 
to the voice of truth, a saint and a philosopher arc not always to 
he found at the ear of kings. The privileges of rank, or office, or 
favour, were too frequently abused by Italian fraud and Gothic tio- 
lonce, and the avarice of the king’s nephew was publicly exposed, 
at first by the usurpation, and afterwards by the restitution of the 
estates which he had unjustly extorted from his Tuscan neigh- . 
hours. Two hundred thousand Barbarians, formidable oven to 
their master, were seated in the heart of Italy; they indignantly 
supported tire restraints of peace and discipline; the disorders 
of their inarch were always felt and sometimes compensated; and v 

where it was dangerous to punish, it might be prudent to dissem- 
ble, the sallies of their native fierceness. When the indulgence of 
Theodoric had remitted two thirds of the Ligurian tribute, he con- 
descended to explain the difficulties of his situation, and to lament 
the heavy though inevitable burdens wliich be imposed on his sub- 
jects for tbeir own defence (83). These ungrateful subjects could 
never be cordially reconciled to the origin, the religion, or even the 
virtues of the Gothic conqueror; past calamities were forgotten, and 
the sense or suspicion of injuries was rendered still mure exquisite 
by the present felicity of the times. 

Even the religious toloration which Theodoric had the glory of in- h«i« 
troducing into the Christian world, w as painful and offensive to the ^cuufiho 
orthodox zeal of the Ilaliaus. They respected the armed heresy of 
the Goths ; but their pious rage was safely pointed against the rich 
and defenceless Jews, who had formed their establishments at 
Naples, Rome, Ravenna, Milan, and Genoa, for the benefit of trade, 
and under the sanction of the laws (86). Their persons were in- 
sulted, their effects were pillaged, and their synagogues were burnt 
by the mad populace of Ravenna and Rome, inflamed, as it should 
seem, by the most frivolous or extravagant pretences. The govern- 
ment which could neglect, would have deserved such an outrage. 

(83) He disabled them — a licentia tesfandi ; and all Italy mo timed — lamenlabili juslilio. 1 wish 
to believe, that these penalties were enacted against the rebels who had violated tbeir oath of al- 
legiance: but the testimony of Ennodius (p. 1675 — 1678.) is the more weighty, as he lived and died 
tinder tho reign of Theodoric. 

(84) Eunudios, in YU. Epiphan. p. 1686, 1660. JBoelhiM de Consolation* 1 Philosophise, L i. |»ro$. 
iv. p. 45, 46, 47. Respect, bat weigh the passions of the saint and the senator ; and fortify or hlltf-'' 
state their complaints by the various hints of Cassiodorus (ii. 8. iv. 36. viii. 5.). 

(86) limuaiuum expcasarimi pond us .... pro ipsorum saktie, &c. ; jot these are bo more than 
words. 

(86) The Jews were settled at Naples (Procopius, Goth. I. i. c. 8.), at Genoa (Var. U. 28. iv. 33.), 

Milan (v. 37.), Rome (iv. 43.). See likewise liasuage, liist. de* Juiht, lout. viii. c. 1. p. 254. 
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A legal inquiry was instantly directed; and as the authors of the 
tumult had escaped in the crowd, the whole community was con- 
demned to repair the damage; and the obstinate bigots who refused 
their contributions, were w hipped through the streets by the hand 
of the executioner.* This simple act of justice exasperated the dis- 
content of the Catholics, who applauded the merit and patience of 
these holy confessors. Three hundred pulpits deplored the perse- 
cution of the church ; and if the chapel of St. Stephen at Verona 
was demolished by the command of Theodoric, it is probable that 
some miracle hostile to his name and dignity had been performed 
on that sacred theatre. At the close of a glorious life, the king of 
Italy discovered that he had excited the hatred of a people whose 
happiness he had so assiduously laboured to promote; and his mind 
was soured by indignation, jealousy, and tho bitterness of unre- 
quited love. The Gothic conqueror condescended to disarm the 
unwarlike natives of Italy, interdicting all weapons of offence, and 
excepting only a small knife for domestic use. The deliverer of 
Rome was accused of conspiring with the vilest informers against 
the lives of senators whom he suspected of a secret and treasonable 
correspondence with the Byzantine court (87). After the death of 
Anastasius, the diadem had been placed on the head of a feeble old 
man ; but the powers of government w'erc assumed by his nephew 
Justinian, who already meditated the extirpation of heresy, and the 
conquest of Italy and Africa. A rigorous law, which was published 
at Constantinople, to reduce the Arians by the dread of punishment 
within the pale of the church, awakened the just resentment of 
Theodoric, who claimed for his distressed brethren of the East the 
same indulgence which he had so long granted to the Catholics of 
his dominions. ) At his stern command, the Roman pontiff, with 
four illustrious senators, embarked on an embassy, of which he 
must have alike dreaded the failure or the success. The singular 
veneration shown to the first pope who had visited Constantinople 
was punished as a crime by his jealous monarch; the artful or pe- 
remptory refusal of the Byzantine court might excuse an equal, and 
would provoke a larger, measure of retaliation ; and a mandate was 
prepared in Italy, to prohibit, after a stated day, the exercise of 
the Catholic worship. By the bigotry of his subjects and enemies, 

(87) Rex avidus communis exilii, &c. (Boethius, 1.1. p. 59.) : rex dolom Romanis tendchat (Ano- 
nym. Vales, p. 723.]. These are hard words: (hey speak the passions of the Italians, and those (1 
fear) of Theodoric himself. 


* Sec History of the Jews, vol. iii. p. 217. — W. 
t Gibbon should not have omitted the golden 
words of Theodoric in a letter which he ad- 
dressed to Justin : — That to pretend to a domi- 
nion over the conscience is to usurp the preroga- 
tive of God; that by the nature of things the 
power of sovereigns is conGned to external go- 


vernment; that they have no right of punishment 
but over those who disturb the public peace, of 
which they are the guardians; that the most 
dangerous heresy is that of a sovereign who se- 
parates from himself a part of his subjects, because 
they believe not according to bis belief. Compare 
Le Beau, vol. viii. p. 68. — M. 
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tiie most tolerant of princes was driven to the brink of persecution ; 
and the life of Theodoric was too long, since he lived to condemn 
the virtue of Boethius and Symmachus (88). 

The senator Boethius (89) is the last of the Romans whom Cato character, 
or 'fully could have acknowledged for their countryman. As a hoaoun“f 
wealthy orphan, he inherited the patrimony and honours of the Bo,lWu ‘- 
Anician family, a name ambitiously assumed by the kings and em- 
perors of the age; and the appellation of Manlius asserted his ge- 
nuine or fabulous descent from a race of consuls and dictators, who 
had repulsed the Gauls from the Capitol, and sacrificed their sons 
to the- discipline of the republic. In the youth of Boethius the 
studies of Rome were not totally abandoned ; a Virgil (90) is now 
extant, corrected by the hand of a consul ; and the professors of 
grammar, rhetoric, and jurisprudence, were maintained in their 
privileges and pensions by the liberality of the Goths. But the eru- 
dition of the Latin language was insufficient to satiate his ardent 
curiosity; and Boethius is said to have employed eighteen laborious 
years in the schools of Athens (91), which were supported by the 
zeal, the learning, and the diligence of Proclus and his disciples’. 

The reason and piety of their Roman pupil were fortunately saved 
from the contagion of mystery and magic, which polluted the groves 
of the Academy; bat he imbibed the spirit, and imitated the me- 
thod, of his dead and living masters, who attempted to reconcile 
the strong and subtle sense of Aristotle with the devout contempla- 
tion and sublime fancy of Plato. After his return to Rome, and 
his marriage with the daughter of his friend, the patrician Symma- 
chus, Boethius still continued, in a palace of ivory and marble, to 
prosecute the same studies (92). The church was edified by his 
profound defence of the orthodox creed against the Arian, the Eu- 

(86) I have laboured to extract a rational narrative from the dark, concise, and various bints 
of tho Vaicsiau Fragment (p. 722, 723, 724.), Thcophancs (p. 145.), Anastasius (in Johanne, p. 35.), 
and the Hi*. Miscclla (p. 103. edit Mnratori). A gentle pressure and paraphrase of their words it 
no violence. Consult likewise Mnratori {Annali d’ Italia, tom. iv. p. 471 — 478.), with the Annals and 
Breviary (tom. i. p. 259 — 263.) of the two Pagi's, the uncle and the nephew. 

(89) Le Clerc has composed a critical and philosophical life of Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius 
(Bibliot. Choisic, tom. xvi. p. 168—275.); and both Tiraboschi (lorn, iii.) and Fabricius (Bibliot. 

Xatin.) may be usefully consulted. Tbe date of bis birth may be placed about the year 470, and his 
death in 524, in a premature old age (Consol. Phil. Metrics, i. p. 5.). 

(90) For the age aud value of this MS. now in the Mcdiceau library at Florence, sec the Ccnota- 
phia Pisana (p. 430—447.) of Cardinal Noris. 

(91) The Athenian studies of Boethius are donbtfhl (Baronius, A. D. 510. No. 3. from a spurious 
tract, De Diaciplioa Scbolarum), and the term of eighteen years is doubtless too long; but the 
simple fact of a visit to Athens is justified by much internal evidence (Erucker, Hist. Crit. Pliilosoph. 
tom. iii. p. 524 — 527.), and by an expression (though vague and ambiguous) of his friend Cassio- 
dorus (Var. i. 45.), “ longe positas Atbcnas iutroisti." 

(92) Bibliolbecre comptos ebore ac vitro * parietes, &c. (Consol. Phil. 1. 1. prod. v. p. 74.}. The 

Epistles of Ennodius (vi. 6. vii. 13. viii. t. 31. 37. 40.) and Cassiodoras (Var. i. 39. iv. 6. ix. 21.) 
afford many proofs of the high reputation which be enjoyed in his own times. It is true, that the 
bishop of Pavia wanted to purchase of him an old house at Milan, and praise might be tendered and 
accepted in part of payment. J 


* Gibbon translated vitro, marble; under the impression, no doubt, that glass was unknown. 
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tychian, and the Nestorian heresies; and the Catholic unity was ex- 
plained or exposed in a formal treatise by the indifference of three 
distinct though consuhstantial persons. For the benefit of his Latin 
readers, his genius submitted to teach the first elements of the arts 
and sciences of Greece. The geometry of Euclid, the music of Py- 
thagoras, the arithmetic of Nicomachus, the mechanics of Archi- 
medes, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the theology of Plato, and the 
logic of Aristotle, with the commentary of Porphyry, were trans- 
lated and illustrated by the indefatigable pen of the Roman senator. 
And he alone was esteemed capable of describing the wonders of 
art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a sphere which represented the 
motions of the planets. From these abstruse speculations, Boethius 
stooped, or, to speak more truly, he rose to the social duties of pub- 
lic and private life : the indigent were relieved by his liberality ; 
and his eloquence, which flattery might compart* to the voice of 
Demosthenes or Cicero, was uniformly exerted in the cause of in- 
nocence and humanity. Such conspicuous merit was felt and re- 
warded by a discerning prince : the dignity of Boethius was adorned 
with the titles of consul and patrician, and his talents were usefully 
employed in die important station of master of the offices. Not- 
withstanding the equal claims of the East and West, his two sons 
were created, in their tender youth, the consuls of the same year (93) . 
On the momorable day of their inauguration, they proceeded in so- 
lemn pomp from their palace to the forum amidst the applause of 
the senate and people ; and their joyful father, ttie true consul of 
Rome, after pronouncing an oration in the praise of his royal bene- 
factor, distributed a triumphal largess in the games of die circus. 
Prosperous in his fame and fortunes, in his public honours and pri- 
vate alliances, in the cultivation of science and the consciousness of 
virtue, Boethius might have been styled happy, if that precarious 
epithet could be safely applied before the last term of the life 
of man. 

A philosopher, liberal of his wealth and parsimonious of his time, 
might be insensible to the common allurements of ambition, the 
thirst of gold and employment. And some credit may be due to 
the asseveration of Boethius, that he had reluctanUy obeyed the di- 
vine PJgto, who enjoins every virtuous citizen to rescue the state 
from the usurpation of vice and ignorance. For die integrity of his 
public conduct he appeals to the memory of his country. His au- 
thority had restrained the pride and oppression of the royal officers, 
and his eloquence had delivered Paulianus from the dogs of the palace. 
He had always pitied, and often relieved, the distress of the provin- 

(93) Pagi, Huratori, &c. are agreed that Boethius himself was consul Hi thejeor 510, his two sons 
in 522, and in 487, perhaps, his father. A desire of ascribing the last of these consulships to the 
philosopher, had perplexed the chronotogr of bis Hfo. In his honours, alliauoes, children, he cele- 
brates his own felicity— his past felicity (p. 109, 110.). 
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ciri», whose fortunes were exhausted by pubfie and private rapine; 
and Boethius alone had courage to oppose the tyranny of the Bar- 
barians, elated by eonquest, exeited by avarice, and, as he com- 
plains, encouraged by impunity. In these honourable contests his 
spirit soared above the consideration of danger, and perhaps of pru- 
dence; and we may learn from* the example of Cato, that a cha- 
racter of pore and inflexible virtue is the most apt to be misled by 
prejudice, to be heated by enthusiasm, and to confound private en- 
mities with public justice. The disciple of Plato might exaggerate 
the inGrmities of nature, and the imperfections of society; and the 
mildest form of a Gothic kingdom, even the weight of allegiance 
and gratitude, must he insupportable to the free spirit of a Roman 
patriot. But the favour and fidelity of Boethius declined in just 
proportion with the public happiness; and an unworthy colleague 
was imposed, to divide and control the power of the master of the 
offices. In the last gloomy season of Theodoric, he indignantly felt 
that he was a slave; but as his master had only power over his life, 
he stood without arms and without fear against the face of an angry 
Barbarian, who had been provoked to believe that the safety of the 
senate was incompatible with his own. The senator Albinus was He a accused 
accused and already convicted on the presumption of hoping, as it ot ‘ rvuo "- 
was said, the liberty of Rome. “ If Albinus be criminal,” exclaimed 
the orator, “ the senate and myself are all guilty of the same crime. 

“ If we are innocent, Albinus is equally entitled to the protection 
41 of the laws.” These laws might not have punished the simple 
and barren wish of an unattainable blessing; but they would have 
shown less indulgence to the rash confession of Boethius, that, had 
he known of a conspiracy, the tyrant never should (9i) . The ad- 
vocate of Albinus was soon involved in the danger and perhaps the 
guilt of his client; their signature (which they denied as a forgery) 
was affixed to the original address, inviting the emperor to deliver 
Italy from the Goths ; and three witnesses of honourable rank, per- 
haps of infamous reputation, attested the treasonable designs of the 
Roman patrician (95). Yet his innocence must be presumed, since 
•he was deprived by Theodoric of the means of justification, and ri- 
gorously confined in the tower of Pavia, while the senate, at the 
distance ot five hundred miles, pronounced a sentence of confisca- 
tion and death against the most illustrious of its members. At the 
command of the Barbarians, the occult science of a philosopher was 
stigmatised with the names of sacrilege and magic (96). A devout 

(94) Si ego scissera tn nescisses. Boethius adopts this answer (1. i. pros. 4. p. 53.) of Julius Canos, 
whose philosophic death is described by Seneca {Dc Trauquillilale Aninii, c. 14.). 

(95) The characters of his two delators, Basilius (Yar. II. 10, 11. iv. 22.) and Opilio (r. 41. vill. 

16 .), are illustrated, not much to their honour, in the Epistles of Cassiodorus, which likewise men- 
tion Deeoratus (». 31.), the worthless colleague of Boethius (I. iii. pros, 4. p. 193.]. 

(96) A severe inquiry was instituted into the crime of magic (Yar. iv. 22, 23. is. 18.); and it was 
believed that many necromancers had escaped by making their gaolers mad : for imui, I should 
read drunk. 
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and dutiful attachment to the senate was condemned as criminal by 
the trembling voices of the senators themselves ; and their ingratitude 
deserved the wish or prediction of Boethius, that, after him, none 
should be found guilty of the same offence (97). 

E 'meot P tmd°" ^“le Boethius, oppressed with fetters, expected each moment 
"death, 0 the sentence or the stroke of death, he composed in the tower of 
a. d. 5M. p av j a tj ie Consolation of Philosophy ; a golden volume not unworthy 
of the leisure of Plato or Tully, but which claims incomparable 
merit from the barbarism of the times and the situation of the 
author. The celestial guide, whom he had so long invoked at Romo 
and Athens, now condescended to illumine his dungeon, to revive 
his courage, and to pour into his wounds her salutary balm. She 
taught him to compare his long prosperity and his recent distress, 
and to conceive new hopes from the inconstancy of fortune. Reason 
had informed him of the precarious condition of her gifts ; expe- 
rience had satisfied him of their real value; he had enjoyed them 
without guilt; he might resign them without a sigh, and calmly 
disdain the impotent malice of his enemies, who had left him hap- 
piness, since they had left him virtue. From the earth, Boethius 
ascended to heaven in search of the supreme good ; explored the 
metaphysical labyrinth of chance and destiny, of prescience and 
free-will, of time and eternity ; and generously attempted to re- 
concile the perfect attributes of the Deity with the apparent disorders 
of his moral and physical government. Such topics of consolation, 
so obvious, so vague, or so abstruse, are ineffectual to subdue the 
feelings of human nature. Yet the seuse of misfortune may be 
diverted by the labour of thought ; and the sage who could artfully 
combine in the same work the various riches of philosophy, poetry, 
and eloquence, must already have possessed the intrepid calmness 
which he affected to seek. Suspense, the worst of evils, was at 
length determined by the ministers of death, who executed, and 
perhaps exceeded, the inhuman mandate of Theodoric. A strong 
cord was fastened round the head of Boethius, and forcibly tightened, 
till his eyes almost started from their sockets; and some mercy 
may bo discovered in the milder torture of beating him with clubs 
till he expired (98). But his genius survived to diffuse a ray of 
knowledge over the darkest ages of the Latin world; the writings 
of the philosopher were translated by the most glorious of the 

(97) Boethius hid composed his own Apology (p. 53.), perhaps more interesting than his Conso- 
lation. We must be content with the general view of his honours, principles, persecution, flic. 
(I. i. pros. 4 . p. 42 — 62.), which may be compared with the short and weighty words of the Valesian 
Fragment (p. 723.). An anonymous writer (Sinner, Catalog. MSS. fiibliot. Bern. tom. i. p. 287.) 
charges him home with honourable and patriotic treason. 

(98) He was executed in Agro Calventiano (Calventano, between Marignano and Pavia), Anonym. 
Vales, p. 723. by order of Eusebius count of Ticinum or Pavia. The place of his cpnliucment is 
styled the baptistery, an edifice and name peculiar to cathedrals. It is claimed by the perpetual 
tradition of the church of Pavia. The tower of Boethius subsisted till the year 1584, and the draught 
is yet preserved (Tiraboschi, tom. ill. p. 47, 48.). 
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English kings (99), and the third emperor of the name of Otho re- 
moved to a more honourable tomb the bones of a Catholic saint, 
who, from his Arian persecutors, had acquired the honours of 
martyrdom, and the fame of miracles (100). In the last hours of 
Boethius, he derived some comfort from the safety of his two sons, 
of his wife, and of his father-in-law, the venerable Symmachus. 

But the grief of Symmachus was indiscreet, and perhaps disres- 
pectful : he had presumed to lament, he might dare to revenge, the 
death of an injured friend. He was dragged in chains from Rome neaih ot 
to the palace of Ravenna; and the suspicions ofTheodoric could 
only be appeased by the blood of an innocent and aged senator (101). 

Humanity will be disposed to encourage any report which Remorse and 
testifies the jurisdiction of conscience and the remorse of kings ; rtSdouc, 
and philosophy is not ignorant that the most horrid spectres are 
sometimes created by the powers of a disordered fancy, and the 
weakness of a distempered body. After a life of virtue and glory, 
Theodoric was now descending with shame and guilt into the 
grave : his mind was humbled by the contrast of the past, and 
justly alarmed by the invisible terrors of futurity. One evening, 
as it is related, when the head of a large fish was served on the 
royal table (102), he suddenly exclaimed that he beheld the angry 
countenance of Symmachus, his eyes glaring fury and revenge, and 
his mouth armed with long shaq> teeth, which threatened to devour 
him. The monarch instantly retired to his chamber, and, as he 
lay, trembling with aguish cold, under a weight of bed-clothes, he 
expressed in broken murmurs to his physician Elpidius, his deep 
repentance for the murders of Boethius and Symmachus (103). 

His malady increased, and after a dysentery which continued three 
days, he expired in the palace of Ravenna, in the thirty-third, or, if 
we compute from the invasion of Italy, in the thirty-seventh year 
of his reign. Conscious of his approaching end, he divided his 

(M) See the Biographia Britannic®, Alfred, tom. I. p. 80. 2d edition. The work is still moro 
honourable if performed under the learned eye or Alfred by bis foreign and domestic doctors 
For the reputation of Boethius in the middle ages, consult Brucker (Hist. Crit. Philosoph. tom iii’ 
p. 565, 566.). 1 

(100) The inscription on bis new toiab was composed by the preceptor of Olbo the third, tho 
learned pope Silvester II, who, like Boelbios himself, was styled a magician by the ignorance of the 
times. The Catholic martyr had carried his head in his hands a considerable way (Baronins, A. D. 

526, No. 17, 18.); yet on a similar talc, a lady of my acquaintance once observed, “ La distance n’y j 
fait rien ; il n'y a que le premier pas qui coftte.** * 

(101) Boethius applauds the virtues of his father-in-law (1. j. pros. 4. p. 59. 1. ii. pros. 4. p. 118.). 

Procopius (Goth. 1. i. c. i.), the Valesian Fragment (p. 724.), aud the Historia Miscella (1. xv. p. 105.), 
agree in praising the superior innocence or sanctity of Symmachus ; and in the estimation of the 
legend, the guilt of his murder is equal to the imprisonment of a pope. 

(102) In the fanciful eloquence of Cassiodorus, the variety of sea and river fish are an evidcuce of 
extensive dominion ; and those of the Rhine, of Sicily, and of the Danube, were served on the table 
of Theodoric (Yar. xii. 14.). The monstrous turbot of Domitian (Juvenal. Satir. Hr. 39.) had been 
caught on the shores of the Adriatic. 

(103) Procopioa, Goth. 1. i. c. 1. But he might have informed us, whether he had received this 
Curious anecdote from common report, or from the mouth of the royal physician. 

9 Madame du Deffant. This witticism referred to the miracle of St. Denis. — G. 
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treasures and provinces between his two grandsons, and fixed the 
Rhone as their common boundary (10 V). Amalaric was restored 

to the throne of Spain. Italy, with all the conquests of the 
Ostrogoths, w as bequeathed to Athalaric ; whose age did not exceed 
ten years, hut who was cherished as the last male offspring of the 
line of Amali, by the short-lived marriage of his mother Ama- 
lasuntha with a royal fugitive of the same blood (105). In the 
presence of the dying monarch, the Gothic chiefs and Italian ma- 
gistrates mutually engaged their faith and loyalty to the young 
prince, and to his guardian mother ; and received in the same awful 
moment, his last salutary advice, to maintain the laws, to love the 
senate and people of Rome, and to cultivate with decent reverence 
the friendship of the emperor (106). The monument of Theodoric 
was erected by his daughter Amalasuntha, in a conspicuous situation, 
which commanded the city of Ravenna, the harbour, and the 
adjacent coast. A chapel of a circular form, thirty feet in diameter, 
is crowned by a dome of one entire piece of granite: from the centre 
of the dome, fonr columns arose, which supported, in a vase of 
porphyry, the remains of the Gothic king, surrounded by the brazen 
statues of the twelve apostles (107). His spirit, after some previous 
expiation, might have been permitted to mingle with the benefactors 
of mankind, if an Italian hermit had not been witness in a vision 
to the damnation of Theodoric (108), whose soul was plunged, by 
the ministers of divine vengeance, into the vulcano of Lipari, one 
of the flaming mouths of the infernal world (109). 

(104) Procopius, Goth. 1. i. c. 1, 2. 12, 13. This partition had been directed by Theodoric, Ihongh 
it was not eiecnted till after his death. Begni b c red i latent stipersies reliquit (Isidor. Chron. p. 721. 
edit. Grot.). 

(105) Berimund, the third in descent from Ilermairric, king of the Ostrogoths, had retired into 
Spain, where he lived and died in obscurity (Jornaodcs, c. 33. p. 202. edit. Muratori.). See tho 
discovery, nuptials, and death of his grnmhon Butbaric (c. 58. p. 220.). His Roman games might 
render him popular (Cassiodor. in Chron.), but Entharic was asper in religione (Anonym. Vales. 

р. 722, 723.) 

(106) See the counsels of Theodoric, and the professions of his successor, in Procopius (Goth. I. i. 

с. 1, 2.), Jornandcs (c. 59. p. 220, 221.), and Cassiodorus (Tar. viii. 1 — 7.). These epistles arc the 
triumph of his ministerial eloquence. 

(107) Anonym. Vales, p. 724. Agncllus dc Vitis. Pont. Baveo. in Muratori Script. Rcrum Ital. 
tom. ii. P. 1. p. 67. Alberti Doscrizione d’llalia, p. 311.* 

(108) This legend is related by Gregory L (Dialog, iv. 36.), and approved by Baronius (A. D. 
526. No. 28.); and both the pope and cardinal are grave doctors, suflicianl to establish a probable 
opinion. 

(109) Theodoric himself, or rather Cassiodorus, had described in tragic strains the volcano* of La- 
pari (Cluvcr. Sicilia, p. 406 — 410.], and Vesuvius (iv. 50.). 


* The Mausoleum of Theodoric, now Santa Histoire dc l’Art. p. xviii. of the Architectural 
Maria della Rolonda, is engraved in D'Aginconrt, Prints. — M. 
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Elevation o! Junta the EWer. — Reign ol Justinian. — I. The Empress Theodora. — 

II. Factions of the Circus, and Sedition of Constantinople. — III. Trade and Manufac- 
ture of Silk. — IV. Finances and Taxes. — V. Edifices of Justinian. — Church of SC 

Sophia. — Fortifications and Frontiers of the Eastern Empire. — Abolition of the 

Schools of Athens, and the Consulship of Rome. . 

Tue emperor Justinian was born (1) near the ruins of Sardica Birth of the 
(the modem Sophia), of an obscure race (2) of Barbarians (3), the ju“E r , 
inhabitants of a wild and desolate country, to which the names of 
Dardania, of Dacia, and of Bulgaria, have been successively applied. *f 3 ’ 
His elevation was prepared by the adventurous spirit of his uncle 
Justin, who, with two other peasants of the same village, deserted, 
for the profession of arms, the more useful employment of hus- 
bandmen or shepherds (4). On foot, with a scanty provision of 
biscuit in their knapsacks, the three youths followed the high road 
of Constantinople, and were soon enrolled, for their strength and 
stature, among the guards of the emperor Leo. Under the two suo 
ceeding reigns, the fortunate peasant emerged to wealth and 
honours ; and his escape from some dangers which threatened his 
life was afterwards ascribed to the guardian angel who watches 
over the fate of kings. His long and laudable service in the Isau- 
rian and Persian wars would not have preserved from oblivion the 
name of Justin ; yet they might warrant the military promotion, 
which in the course of fifty years he gradually obtained ; the rank 
of tribune, of count, and of general, the dignity of senator, and the 
command of tho guards, who obeyed him as their chief, at the im- 
portant crisis when tile emperor Anastasius was removed from the 
world. The powerful kinsmen whom he had raised and enriched 
were excluded from the throne; and the ennuch Amantius, who 
reigned in the palace, had secretly resolved to fix the diadem on the 

(1) Thorp is sonic difficulty in tlic dale of bis birth (Ludewig in Tit. Jnstiniani, p. 125.}; none in 
the place — the district Bederlana— the village Tauresium, which he afterwards decorated with lus 
name and splendour (D’Anville, Hist, dc I' Acad. &c. tom. xxxi. p. 2*7—292.). 

(2) The names of these Dardauian peasants arc Gothic, and almost English Justinian is a trans- 
lation of upranda ( uprig At); his father Sabatiut (in Grxco-barbarous language slipet) was styled 
in bis village Istcek (filoefc); his mother Bigleniia was softened into Vigilaulia. 

(3) Ludewig (p. 127 — 135.) attempts to justify the Anician name of Justinian and Theodora, and 
to connect them with a family from which the house of Austria has been derived. 

(4) Sec the Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 6.) with the notes of N. Alemannus. The satirist would 
not have sunk, in the vague and decent appellation of yreepyo?, the fooxnoXos and 

of Zonaras. Yet why are those names disgraceful ? — and what German baron would not be proud 
to descend from the Eumxus of the Odyssey ? * 

* It is whimsical enough that, in onr own Eoilades,^or some malicious wit under this name, 
days, we should have, even in jest, a claimant to has written a tall folio to prove Ulysses to beJIo- 
lineal descent from the godlike swineherd, not roer, and himself the descendant, the heir?, of 
in the person of a German baron, but in that of a the Eomacus of the Odyssey. — U. 
professor of the Ionian University. Constantine 
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head of the most obsequious of his creatures. A liberal donative, 
to conciliate the suffrage of the guards, was entrusted for that pur- 
Einatios and pose in the hands of their commander. But these weighty arguments 
'“unde 1115 were treacherously employed by Justin in his own favour; and as 
a!?, sis, no competitor presumed to appear, the Dacian peasant was invested 
jL°i r s°i w '^ ^ lc purple hy the unanimous consent of the soldiers who knew 
Apia i.— « him to be bravo and gentle, of the clergy and people who believed 
Au *' *' him to be orthodox, and of the provincials, who yielded a blind anil 
implicit submission to the will of the capital. The elder Justin, as 
he is distinguished from another emperor of the same family and 
name, ascended the Byzantine throne at the age of sixty-eight years ; 
and, had he been left to his own guidance, every moment of a nine 
years’ reign must have exposed to his subjects the impropriety of 
their choice. His ignorance was similar to that of Theodoric ; and 
it is remarkable, that in an age not destitute of learning, two con- 
temporary monarclis had never been instructed in the knowledge of 
the alphabet.* But the genius of Justin was far inferior to that of 
the Gothic king : the experience of a soldier had not qualified him 
for the government of an empire ; and, though personally brave, 
the consciousness of his own weakness was naturally attended with 
doubt, distrust, and political apprehension. But the official business 
of the state was diligently and faithfully transacted by the quaestor 
Proelus (5) ; and the aged emperor adopted the talents and ambition 
of his nephew Justinian, an aspiring youth, whom his uncle had 
drawn from the rustic solitude of Dacia, and educated at Constan- 
tinople, as the heir of his private fortune, and at length of the Eastern 
empire. 

Adoption and Since the eunuch Amantius had been defrauded of his money, it 
“jSSof became necessary to deprive him of his life. The task was easily 
5 4_“ 27 . accomplished by the charge of a real or fictitious conspiracy; and 
the judges were informed, as an accumulation of guilt, that he was 
secretly addicted to the Manichsean heresy (6). Amantius lost his 
head ; three of his companions, the first domestics of the palace, 
were punished cither with death or exile ; and their unfortunate 
candidate for the purple was cast into a deep dungeon, overwhelmed 
with stones, and ignominiously thrown, without burial, into the 
sea. The ruin of Yitalian was a work of more difficulty and dan- 
ger. That Gothic chief had rendered himself popular by the civil 

(5) His virtues arc praised by Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 11.). The quaestor Prodos was the friend 
of Justinian, and the enemy of every other adoption. 

(6) Mauicbaean signifies Eutychian. Hear the furious acclamations of Constantinople and Tyre, 
the former no more than six days after the decease of Anastasias. The y produced, the latter ap- 
plauded, the eunuch's death (Baronius, A. D. 518. P. ii. No. 15. Floury, Hist. Eccles. tom. vii. 
p. 200. 205. from the Councils, tom. ▼. p. 182. 207.}. 



* St. Martin questions the fact in both cases, tory of Procopius, vol. viii. p. 8. St. Martin’s 
The ignorance of Justin rests on the secret his- notes on Le Beau.— M. 
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war which he boldly waged against Anastasius for the defence of 
the orthodox faith, and after the conclusion of an advantageous 
treaty, he still remained in the neighbourhood of Constantinople at 
the head of a formidable and victorious army of Barbarians. By 
the frail security of oaths, he was tempted to relinquish this advan- 
tageous situation, and to trust his person within the walls of a city, 
whose inhabitants, particularly the blue faction, wero artfully in- 
censed against him by the remembrance even of his pious hostili- 
ties. The emperor and his nephew embraced him as the faithful 
and worthy champion of the church and state; and gratefully 
adorned their favourite w ith the titles of consul and general ; but in 
the seventh month of his consulship, Vitalian was stabbed with 
seventeen wounds at the royal banquet (7); and Justinian, who 
inherited the spoil, was accused as the assassin of a spiritual bro- 
ther, to whom he had recently pledged his faith in the participa- 
tion of the Christian mysteries (8). After the fall of his rival, he 
was promoted, without any claim of military service, to the office 
of master-general of the Eastern armies, whom it was his duty to 
lead into the field against the public enemy. But, in the pursuit of 
fame, Justinian might have lost his present dominion over the age 
and weakness of his uncle ; and instead of acquiring by Scythian 
or Persian trophies the applause of liis countrymen (9), the prudent 
warrior solicited their favour in the churches, the circus, and the 
senate, of Constantinople. The Catholics were attached to the 
nephew of Justin, who, between the Pies tori an and Eutychian here- 
sies, trod tlie narrow path of inflexible and intolerant ortho- 
doxy (10). In the first days of the new reign, he prompted and 
gratified the popular enthusiasm against the memory of the de- 
ceased emperor. After a schism of thirty-four years, he reconciled 
the proud and angry spirit of the Roman pontiff, and spread among 
the Latins a favourable report of his pious respect for the apostolic 
see. The thrones of the East were filled with Catholic bishops 
devoted to his interest, the clergy and the monks were gained by 
his liberality, and the people were taught to pray for their future 
sovereign, the hope and pillar of the true religion. The magnifi- 
cence of Justinian was displayed in the superior pomp of his public 

(7) HU power, character, ami intentions, are perfectly explained by the count dc Boat (tom. ix. 
p. 54 — 81.). He was great-grandson of Aspar, hereditary prince in the Lesser Scythia, and coant 
of Abe Gothic f ctderati of Thrace. The Bessi, whom he could influence, are the minor Goths of Jor- 
nandes (c. 51.). 

(8) Justiniaui patricii factiono dicitnr interfcctus fuisse (Victor Tunttncnsis, Chron. in Thesanr. 
Temp. Scaligcr, P. ii. p. 7.). Procopius (Anccdot. c. 7.) styles him a tyrant, but acknowledges the 
« 0 «A^ 9 srtTTia, which is well explained by Alcmanous. 

(9) In his earliest youth (plane adolescens) he had passed some time as an hostage with Theo- 
doric. For this curious fact, Alemannus (ad Procop. Anccdot. c. 9. p. 34 of the first edition) quotes 
a MS. history of Justinian, by bis preceptor Thcophilus. Lodewig (p. 143.) wishes to make him a 
soldier. 

(10) The ecclesiastical history of Justinian will be shown hereafter. See Baronins, A. D. 518— 
521, and the copious article Juitinianui iu the index to the viitb volume of his Annals. 

v. / 3 
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spectacles, an object not less sacred and important in the eyes of 
the multitude than the creed of Nice or Chalcedon : the expense of 
his consulship was esteemed at two hundred and eighty-eight thou- 
sand pieces of gold ; twenty lions and thirty leopards, were produced 
at the same time in the amphitheatre, and a numerous train of 
horses, with their rich trappings, was bestowed as an extraordinary 
gilt on the victorious charioteers of the circus. AVhile he indulged 
the people of Constantinople, and received the addresses of foreign 
kings, the nephew of Justin assiduously cultivated the friendship of 
the senate. That venerable name seemed to qualify its members 
to declare the sense of the nation, and to regulate the succession of 
the Imperial throne : the feeble Anastasius had permitted the vi- 
gour of government to degenerate into the form or substance of an 
aristocracy; and the military officers who had obtained the senato- 
rial rank were followed by their domestic guards, a band of vete- 
rans, whose arms or acclamations might fix in a tumultuous mo- 
ment tho diadem of the East. The treasures of the stato were 
lavished to procure the voices of the senators, and their unanimous 
wish, that he would be pleased to adopt Justinian for his colleague, 
was communicated to the emperor, but this reqypst, which too 
clearly, admonished him of his approaching end, was nnwelcomo to 
the jealous temper of an aged monarch, desirous to retain the power 
which he was incapable of exercising; and Justin, holding his pur- 
ple with both his hands, advised them to prefer, since an election 
was so profitable, some older candidate. Notwithstanding this 
reproach, tin; senate proceeded to decorate Justinian with the royal 
epithet of nobilissimus; aud their decree w as ratified by the affec- 
tion or the fears of his uncle. After some time the languor of mind 
and body, to which he was reduced by an incurable wound in his 
thigh, indispensably required the aid of a guardian, lie summoned 
the patriarch and senators ; and in their presence solemnly placed the 
diadem on the head of his nephew, who was conducted from the 
palace to the circus, and saluted by the loud and joyful applause of 
the people. The life of Justin was prolonged about four months, 
but from the instant of this ceremony, he was considered as dead to 
the empire, which acknowledged Justinian, in the forty-fifth year 
of his age, for the lawful sovereign of the East (11). 

Thcre-sn oi From his elevation to his death, Justinian governed the Roman 
Justinian, em p; rc thirty-eight years, seven months, and thirteen days. TJbe 

(11) The reign of.lbe elder Jnslin ipoy l»o found in tbo three Chronicles of lfarcclllnns, Vic- 
tor, and John Malala (tom. ii. p. 130—150.), the last of whom (in spite of tfodjr, Prolegom. 
No. 14. 39 . edit. Oxon.) lived soon after Justinian (Jortiu’s Remarks, &c. toI. iv. p. 383.):*' in 
the Ecclesiastical History of Efagrius (1. iv. c. 1, % 3. 9.), and ihe Excerpta of Theodoras Lector 
(No. 37.), and in Codronoa (p. 362—366.) and Zonaras {». xiv. p. W— 6t.), who may pass fbr 
an original. 

* Dindorf, in kb ^preface to the new edition Gibbon, which was also that of Heiske, as to the 
of Malala, p. vi., concors with this opinion of age of the chroaicter.— H. 
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events of his reign, which excite our curious attention by their 
number, variety, and importance, arc diligently related by the 
secretary of Belisarius, a rhetorician, ■whom eloquence had promoted 
to the rank of senator and prefect of Constantinople. According 
to the vicissitudes of courage or servitude, of favour or disgrace, 
Procopius (12) successively composed the history, the panegyric, 
and the satire of his own times. The eight books of the Persian, 
Vandalic, and Gothic wars (13), which are continued in the live 
books of Agathias, deserve our esteem as a laborious and successful 
imitation of the Attic, or at least of the Asiatic, w riters of ancient 
Greece. His facts are collected from the personal experience and 
free conversation of a soldier, a statesman, and a traveller ; his 
style continually aspires, and often attains, to the merit of strength 
and elegance; his reflections, more especially in the speeches, which 
be too frequently inserts, contain a rich fund of political knowledge; 
and the historian, excited by the generous ambition of pleasing and 
instructing posterity, appears to disdain the prejudices of the peo- 
ple, and the flattery of courts. The writings of Procopius {1 V) were 
read and applauded by his contemporaries (15); but, although he 
respectfully laid them at the foot of the throne, the pride of Justi- 
nian must have been wounded by the praise of an hero, who per- 
petually eclipses the glory of his inactive sovereign. The conscious 
dignity of independence was subdued by the hopes and fears of a 
slave ; and the secretary of Belisarius laboured for pardon and 
rew ard in the six books of the Imperial edifices. He had dexter- 
ously chosen a subject of apparent splendour, in which he could 
loudly celebrate the genius, the magnificence, and the piety of a 
prince, w ho, both as a conqueror and legislator, had surpassed the 

(12) See the characters of Procopius and Agathias in la Sloth a le Vaycr (4om. viii. p. 144 — 174.), 
Voasias (*le Historicis Gram, I. ii. c. 22.), ami Fabricius (Bibliot. Grads, 1. v. c. 5. tom. vi. p. 248— 
278.). Their religion, an honourable problem, betrays occasional conformity, with a secret attach- 

meat to Paganism and Philosophy. 

(13) Lu the seven first books, two Persic, two Vandalic, and throe Gothic, Procopius has borrowed 
from Appiaii the division of provinces and wars : the viiilh book, though it bears the name of Gothic, 
is a miscellaneous and genera) supplement down to the spring of the year 553, from whence it is 
continued by Agathias till 559 (Pagi, Crilica, A. D. 579. No. 5.). . 

(14) ,Thc literary fate of Procopius has been somewhat unlucky. 1. Bis books do Bello Golliico 
were stolen by Leonard Aretin, and published (h'ulginii, 1479. Venet. 1471. apud Janson. Mattaire, 
Annal. Typograph. tom. i. edit- posterior, p. 290. 304. 279. 299.) in his own name (mo Vossins dc 
Hist. Lat. 1. iii. c. 5. and the feeble defence of the Venice Giornale do' Lctterati, tom. xix. p. 207.). 

2. His works were mutilated by the lint Latin translators, Christopher Persona (Giornale, tom. xix. 
p. 340—348.) and Raphael de Yolatorra ( lluet, de Claris Interpretihus, p. 166.), who did not even 
consult the MS. of the Vatican library, of which they were prefects (Aleman, in Prafat. Anecdot.). 

3. The Greek text was not printed till 1607, by Hoeschelius of Augsburg ( Diclionnairo de liayle, 
tom. il. p. 782.). 4. The Paris edition was imperfectly executed by Claude Maltret, a Jesuit of Tou- 
lonsc (in 1663), far distant from the Lonvrc press and the Vatican MS., from which, however, he 
obtained some supplements. His promised commentaries, &c. have never appeared. The Agathias 
ofjLeyden (1594) has been wisely reprinted by the Paris editor, with the Latin version of Bon a ven- 
turi Vnlcanius, a learned interpreter (Iluet, p. 176.). * 

(15} Agathias in Prafat. p. 7, 8. 1. ir. p. 137. Evagrios, 1. 1 t. c. 12. See likewise Photius, cod. 
lxlii. p. 65. _ 

* Procopius forms a part of the new Byzantine collection under the superintendence of Diudorf. 
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puerile virtues of Themistocles and Cyrus (16). Disappointment 
might urge the flatterer to secret revenge ; and the first glance of 
favour might again tempt him to suspend and suppress a libel (17), 
in which the Roman Cyrus is degraded into an odious and con- 
temptible tyrant, in which both the emperor and his consort Theo- 
dora are Seriously represented as two daemons, who had assumed 
an human form for the destruction of mankind (18). Such base 
inconsistency must doubtless sully the reputation, and detract from 
the credit, of Procopius : yet, after the venom of his malignity has 
been suffered to exhale, the residue of the anecdotes, even the most 
disgraceful facts, some of which had been tenderly hinted in his 
public history, are established by their internal evidence, or the 
authentic monuments of the times (19).* From these various ma- 
terials, I shall now proceed to describe the reign of Justinian, which 
Di»iiion oi will deserve and occupy an ample space. The present chapter will 
tX' explain the elevation and character of Theodora, the factions of the 
circus, and the peaceful administration of the sovereign of the East. 
In the three succeeding chapters, 1 shall relate the wars of Justi- 
• nian which achieved tho conquest of Africa and Italy; and I shall 
follow the victories of Belisarius and Narses, without disguising the 
vanity of their triumphs, or the hostile virtue of the Persian and 
Gothic heroes. The series of this and the following volume will 
embrace the jurisprudence and theology of the emperor ; the con- 
troversies and sects which still divide the Oriental church; the re- 
formation of the Roman law which is obeyed or respected by the 
nations of modern Europe. 

I. In the exercise of supreme power, the first act of Justinian 
was to divide it with the woman whom he loved, the famous 

(16) Kvpov vraiOita (says lie, Pracfat. ad 1. de Edificiis Trip t xTtcru.srr<i>it is no more than 
K-joov TTat<£ta — a pun ! In these live hooks, Procopius affects a Christian as well as a courtly 
style. 

(17) Procopius discloses himself [Pncfat. ad Anecdot. c. 1, 2* 5.), and the anecdotes ore reckoned 
as the ninth book by Suidas (tom. iii. p. 186. edit. Kuster). The silence of Evagrins is a poor oh* 
jection. Baronins ( A. D. MB, No. 24. ) regrets the loss of this secret history : it was then in tho 
Vatican library, in his own custody, and was Gr$t published sixteen years after his death, with the 
learned, but partial, notes of Nicholas Alemannas (Ludg. 1623.). 

fl8) Justinian an ass— the perfect likeness of Domilian— Anoodot. c. 8.— Theodora's lovers driven 
from her bed by rival daemons — her marriage foretold with a great daemon— a monk saw the prince 
of the d.xmons, instead of Justinian, on the throne — the servants who watched beheld a faco with- 
out features, a body walking without a head, &c. die. Procopius declares his own and his friends' 
belief in these diabolical stories (c. 12.). 

(19) Montesquieu (Consideration* sur la Grandeur et la Decadence des Domains, c. xx.) gives credit 
to these anecdotes, as connected, 1. with the weakness of the empire, and, 2. with the instability 
of Justinian's laws. 


* The Anecdota of Procopius, compared with 
the former works of the same author, appear to 
me the basest and most disgraceful work in lite- 
rature. The wan, which he has described in the 
former volumes as glorious or necessary, are 
become unprofitable and wanton massacres; the 
buildings which he celebrated, as raised to the 
immortal honour of the great emperor and his 
admirable queen, either as magnificent embellish- 


ments of the city, or useful fortifications for the 
defence of the frontier, are become works of 
vain prodigality and Useless ostentation. I doubt 
whether Gibbon has made sufficient allowance for 
the “ malignity" of the Anecdota ; at all events, 
the extreme and disgusting profligacy of Theo- 
dora's early life rests entirely ou this virulent 
libel.— M. 
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Theodora (20), whose strange elevation cannot be applauded as the Ri«tt »nd 
triumph of female virtue. Under the reign of Anastasius, the care v ™ P °r™ bc 
of the wild leasts maintained by the green faction at Constan- Ibeodor »- 
tinoplo was entrusted to Acacius, a native of the isle of Cyprus, 
who, from his employment, was surnamed tho master of the bears. 

This honourable office was given after his death to another candi- 
date, notwithstanding the diligence of his widow, who had already 
provided a husband and a successor. Acacius had left three daugh- 
ters, Comito(21), Theodora, and Anastasia, the eldest of whom 
did not then exceed the age of seven years. On a solemn festival, 
these helpless orphans were sent by their distressed and indignant 
mother, in the garb of suppliants, into the midst of the theatre: 
the green faction received them with contempt, the blues with com- 
passion; and this difference, which sunk deep into the mind of 
Theodora, was felt long afterwards in the administration of tho 
empire. As they improved in age and beauty, tho three sisters 
were successively devoted to the public and private pleasures of 
the Byzantine people; and Theodora, after following Comito on the 
stage, in the dress of a slave, with a stool on her head, was at length 
permitted to exercise her independent talents. She neither danced, 
nor sung, nor played on the flute; her skill was conlincd to the 
pantomime arts; sho excelled in buffoon characters, and as often as 
the comedian swelled her cheeks, and complained with a ridiculous 
tone and gesture of the blows that were inflicted, the whole theatre 
of Constantinople resounded with laughter and applause. The 
beauty of Theodora (22) was the subject of more flattering praise, 
and tho sourco of more exquisite delight. Her features wore de- , 
licate and regular; her complexion, thongh somewhat pale, was 
tinged with a natural colour; every sensation was instantly ex- 
pressed by the vivacity of her eyes; her easy motions displayed the 
graces of a small but elegant figure ; and either love pr adulation 
might proclaim, that painting and poetry were incapable of delineat- 
ing the matchless excellence of her form. But this form was de- 
graded by the facility with which it was exposed to the public eye, 
and prostituted to licentious desire. Her venal charms were aban- 
doned to a promiscuous crowd of citizens and strangers, of every 
rank, and of every profession : the fortunate lover who had been 
promised a night of enjoyment, was often driven from her bed by 
a stronger or more wealthy favourite; and when she passed through r 

{20) For the llfo and manners of the empress Theodora, see the Anecdotes ; more especially 
c. 1—5. 9, 10 — 15, 16, 17. with the learned notes of Alemanna* — a reference which is always 
implied. 

(21) Comito was afterwards married to Siltas duke of Armenia, the father, perhaps, at least she 
might bn the mother, of the empress Sophia. Two nephews of Theodora may be the sous of Anas- 
tasia (Aleman, p. 30, 31.) 

(22) Her statue was raised at Constantinople, on a porphyVv column. See Procopius (deEdif. I.|. 
c. 11.), who gives her portrait in the Anecdotes (c. 10.). Aleman, (p. 47.) produces one from a 
Mosaic at Ravenna, loaded with pearls and jewels, aod yet handsome. 
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the streets, her presence was avoided by all who wished to escape 
either the scandal or the temptation. The satirical historian has 
not blushed (23) to describe the naked scenes which Theodora was 
not ashamed to exhibit in the theatre (2'i). After exhausting the 
arts of sensual pleasure (23), she most ungratefully murmured 
against the parsimony of Nature (26) ; but her murmurs, her plea- 
sures, and her arts, must be veiled in the obscurity of a learned lan- 
guage. After reigning for some time, the delight and contempt of 
the capital, she condescended to accompany licaholus, a native of 
Tyre, who had obtained the government of the African Pentapolis. 
But this union was frail and transient : Ecebolus soon rejected an 
expensive or faithless concubine; she was reduced at Alexandria to 
extreme distress; and in her laborious return to Constantinople, 
every' city of the East admired and enjoyed the fair Cyprian, whose 
merit appeared to justify her descent from the peculiar island of 
Venus. The vague commerce of Theodora, and the most detestable 
precautions, preserved her from the danger w'hich she feared; yet 
once, and once only, she became a mother. The infant w : as saved 
and educated in Arabia, by his father, who imparted to him on his 
death-bed, that he was the son of an empress. Tilled with ambi- 
tious hopes, the unsuspecting youth immediately hastened to the 
palace of Constantinople, and was admitted to the presence of his 
mother. As he was never more seen, even after the decease of 
Theodora, she deserves the foul imputation of extinguishing with 
liis life a secret so offensive to her Imperial virtue. 

Her marrtigi 1" the most abject state of her fortune and reputation, some vi- 
itJ^aa 9lon > e *lh er °f sleep or of fancy, had whispered to Theodora the 
pleasing assurance that slic was destined to become the spouse of a 
potent monarch. -Conscious of her approaching greatness, she re- 
turned from Paphlagonia to Constantinople; assumed, like a skilful 


(23) A. fragment of the Anecdotes (e. 9. ) somewhat loo naked, was suppressed by Alemannut, 
though extant in the Vatican MS.; nor has the defect been supplied in the Paris or Venice editions. 
La Molhe le Vayer (tom. viil. p. 155.) gave the first hint of this curious and genuine passage (Jortin's 
Remarks, vol. iv/ p. 336.), which he bad received from Rome, and it has been since. published in 
the Menagiana (tom» iii. p. 254 — 259.), with a Latin version. 

(24) After the mention of a narrow girdle (as none could appear stark-naked in the theatre), Pro- 

copins thus proceeds*. avaiu-nTroxvia r < pv t<o iJxtptt utrn'a tauito. ©?*«<; os Tints, 
xpt0a$ auTyj UTttpGcv twv a£<S>oxa»v sppivrrov, as oi oT «£ tovto -Toaptffxnjxa- 

l*tvct .^rvyyavov, rot's aropaaiv evQtvSt xara puav avt/op crvoi efafliov. I have heard 
that a learned prelate, now deceased, was fond of quoting this passage in conversation.* 

(25) Theodora surpassed the Crisps of Ausunius (Epigram lxxi.), who imitated the capilalis luxus 
of the females of Nola.. See Quintilian Instilut. viii. 6. and Torrentins ad Horat. Sermon. 1. i. sat. 2. 

' £ v. 101. At a memorable supper, thirty slaves waited round the table ; ten young men feasted with 
V Theodora, flercharitv was universal. 

Et lassata viris, necdutn satiata, rece s s! t. 

(26) H<?« xax rpiwv Tpu-rrop-XTuv <pya£opu'yy) iuxxltt r/> epuatt, Juacpopoufuvvj Sri 
or fxyj xaiTtTTov saury) svpurtpov Y) vuv turt TpV7twy), o-rru; <£uvxt» tin xai ixtlrp tpyd- . 
%toQat. She wished for a fourth altar, on which she might pour libations to the god of love. 


* Gibbon should have remembered the axiom tendi oportet dam pooiantur, abscondi fiagitia. 
which he quotes in another place, scelera 09 r — M. 
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actress, a more decent character; relieved her poverty by the laud- 
able industry of spinning wool; and affected a life of chastity and 
solitude in a small house, which she afterwards changed into a 
magnificent temple (27). Her beauty, assisted by art or accident, 
soon attracted, captivated, and fixed, the patrician Justinian, who 
already reigned with absolute sway under tho name of his uncle. 
Perhaps she contrived to enhance the value of a gift which she had 
so often lavished on the meanest of mankind; perhaps she inflamed, 
at first by modest delays, and at last by sensual allurements, tho 
desires of a lover, who, from nature or devotion, was addicted to 
long vigils and abstemious diet. When his first transports had 
subsided, she still maintained the same ascendant over his mind, by 
the more solid merit of temper and understanding. Justinian do- 
lighted to ennoble and enrich the object of his affection ; the trea- 
sures of tho East were poured at her feet, aud the nephew of Justin 
was determined, perhaps by religious scruples, to bestow on his 
concubine the sacred and legal character of a w ife. But the laws 
of Home expressly prohibited the marriage of a senator with any 
female who had been dishonoured by a servile origin or theatrical 
profession: the empress Lupieiua, or Euphemia, a Barbarian of 
rustic manners, but of irreproachable virtue, refused to accept a 
prostitute for her niece; and even Vigilantia, the superstitious 
mother of Justinian, though she acknowledged the wit and beauty 
of Theodora, was seriously apprehensive, lest the levity and ar- 
rogance of that artful paramour might corrupt the piety and happi- 
ness of her son. These obstacles were removed by tho inflexible 
constancy of Justinian, lie patiently expected the death of the 
empress; he despised the tears. of his mother, who soon sunk under 
the weight of her affliction ; and a law was promulgated in the 
name of the emperor Justin, w hich abolished the rigid jurispru- 
dence of antiquity. A glorious repentance (the words of the edict) 
was left open for the unhappy females who had prostituted their 
persons on the theatre, and they were permitted to contract a legal 
union with the most illustrious of the Homans (28). This indul- 
gence was speedily followed by the solemn nuptials of Justinian and 
Theodora; her dignity was gradually exalted with that of her lover; 
and, as soon as Justin had invested his nephew with the purple, the 
patriarch. of Constantinople placed the diadem on the heads of the 
emperqr and empress of the East. But the usual honours which 
the severity of Roman manners had allowed to the w r ives of princes 

(27) Anonym. do Anliqoilal. C.P. 1. iii. 122. in Banduri Impcrium Orient, tom. i. p. 48. Lndewig 
tp. 154.) argues sensibly that Theodora would not have immortalised a brothel : but I apply ibis 
fact to lior second and chaster residence at Constantinople. 

(28) See the old law in Justinian's tode (1. v. tit. v. leg. 7. tit. xxvii. leg. 1.) under the years 336 
and 454. The new edict ( about tha year 5*1 or 522, Aleman, p. 38. 96.) very awkwardly repeals 
no more than the clause of mulicres sccn\&x, liber linae, taker naritc. See the novels 89. and 117 
and a Greek rescript from Justinian to the bishops (Aleman. p.41.)> 
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could not satisfy either the ambition of Theodora or the fondness of 
Justinian. He seated her on the throne as an equal and inde- 
pendent colleague in the sovereignty of the empire, and an oath of 
allegiance was imposed on the governors of the provinces in the 
joint names of Justinian and Theodora (29) . The Eastern world 
fell prostrate before the genius and fortune of the daughter of Aca- 
ciup. The prostitute who, in tl le presence of innumerable spectators, 
had polluted the theatre of Constantinople, was adored as a queen 
in the same city, by grave magistrates, orthodox bishops, victorious 
generals, and captive monarehs (30) . 

Those who believe that the female mind is totally depraved by 
the loss of chastity, will eagerly listen to all the invectives of private 
envy or popular resentment, which have dissembled the virtues 
of Theodora, exaggerated her vices, and condemned with rigour the 
venal or voluntary sins of the youthful harlot. From a motive of 
shame, or contempt, she often declined the servile homage of the 
multitude, escaped from the odious light of the capital, and passed 
the greatest part of the year in the palaces and gardens which were 
pleasantly seated on the sea-coast of the Propontis and the Bosphorus. 
Her private hours wero devoted to the prudent as well as grateful 
care of her beauty, the luxury of the bath and table, and the long 
slumber of the evening and the morning. Her secret apartments 
were occupied by the favourite women and eunuchs, whose in- 
terests and passions she indulged at the expense of justice; the 
most illustrious personages of the state were crowded into a dark 
and sultry antichamber, and when at last, after tedious attendance, 
they were admitted to kiss the feet of Theodora, they experienced, 
as her humour might suggest, the silent arrogance of an empress, 
or the capricious levity of a comedian. Her rapacious avarice to 
accumulate an immense treasure, may be excused by the apprehen- 
sion of her husband’s death, which could leave no alternative 
between ruin and the throne; and fear as well as ambition might 
exasperate Theodora against two generals, who, during a malady 
of the emperor, had rashly declared that they were not disposed to 
acquiesce in the choice of the capital. But the reproach of cruelty, 
so repugnant oven to her softer vices, has left an indelible stain on 
the memory of Theodora. Her numerous spies observed, and zea- 
lously reported, every action, or word, or look, injurious to their 
royal mistress. Whomsoever they accused were cast into her pe- 

(20) I swear by the Father, &c. by the Virgin Mary, by the four Gospels, qu® in minibus tqpeo, 
and by the holy Archangels Michael and Gabriel, puram conscientiain gennanumque serrilium me 
smaturum, saerntwsimis DDNN. Justiniano et Theodor® conjugi ejus (Novell, viii. tit. 3.)- Would 
the oath have been binding in favour of the widow? Communes tituli cl triumphi, &c. ( AleOian. 
p. 47,48.) 

(30) “ I.el greatness own her, and she’s mean no more, &c. 

Without Warborlon’s critical telescope, I should never haveseeu, in the general picture of trium- 
phant vice, any personal allusion to Theodora. 
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culiar prisons (31), inaccessible to the inquiries of justice; and it 
was rumoured, that the torture of the rack, or scourge, had been 
inflicted in the presence of a female tyrant, insensible to the voice 
of prayer or of pity (32). Some of those unhappy victims perished 
in deep unwholesome dungeons, while others were permitted, after 
the loss of their limbs, their reason, or their fortune, to appear in 
the world the living monuments of her vengeance, which was com- 
monly extended to the children. of those whom she had suspected 
or injured. Tho senator or bishop, whose death or exile Theodora 
had pronounced, was delivered to a trusty messenger, and his 
diligence was quickened by a menace from her own mouth. “ If 
“ you fail in the execution of my commands, I swear by him 
“ who liveth for ever, that your skin shall be flayed from your 
. “ body (33).” 

If the creed of Theodora had not been tainted with heresy, her Her »;«»«, 
exemplary devotion might have atoned, in the opinion of her con- 
temporaries, for pride, avarice, and cruelty. But, if she employed 
her influence to assuage the intolerant fury of tho emperor, the 
present age will allow some merit to her religion, and much in- 
dulgence to her speculative errors (34). The name of Theodora 
was introduced, with equal honour, in all the pious and charitable 
foundations of Justinian; and the most benevolent institution of 
his reign may bo ascribed to the sympathy of the empress for her 
less fortunate sisters, who had been seduced or compelled to em- 
brace the trade of prostitution. A palace, on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus, was converted into a stately and spacious monas- 
tery, and a liberal maintenance was assigned to five hundred 
women, who had been collected from the streets and brothels of 
Constantinople. In this safe and holy retreat, they were devoted 
to perpetual confinement; and the despair of some, who threw 
themselves headlong into the sea, was lost in the gratitude of the 
penitents, who had been delivered from sin and misery by their 
generous benefactress (35). The prudence of Theodora is cele- 
brated by Justinian himself; and his laws are attributed to the sage 
counsels of his most reverend wife, whom he had- received as the 
gift of the Deity (36). Her courage w as displayed amidst the tu- 


(31) Her prison*, a labyrinth, a Tartarus { Anecdot. c. 4.), were under the palace. Darkness is 
propitious to cruelty, but it is likewise favourable to calumny and fiction. 

(32) A more jocolar whipping was inflicted on Saturninus, for presuming to say that bis wife, a 
favourite of the empress, had not been found aTpvjTO? (Aneodot. c. 17.) 

(33) Per vivcnlem in smcula excoriari te faciam. Anastasias do Tills Pont. Roman, in Tigilio, 
'p. 40. 

(34) Ludewig, p. 161 — 166. I give him credit for lUo charitable attempt, although fie had not 
much charity in his temper. 

(35) Compare the Anecdotes (c. 17. ) with the Edifices (1. i. c. 9. ) — how differently may the 
same ficL be stated I John Malala { tom. ii. p. 174, 175. ) observes, that on ibis, or a similar oc- 
casion, she released and clothed the girls whom she had purchased from the stews at five aurei a 
piece. 

(36) Novel, viii.i. An allusion to Theodora. Her enemies read the name Daemonodora (Aleman. 

p. 66.). 
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mutt of the people and the terrors of the court. Her chastity, 
from the moment of her union with Justinian, is founded on the 
silence of her implacable enemies ; and although the daughter of 
Acacius might he satiated with love, yet some applause is due to 
the firmness of a mind which could sacrifice pleasure and habk to 
the stronger sense either of duty or interest. The wishes and 
prayers of Theodora could never obtain the blessing of a lawful son, 
and she buried an infant daughter, the sole offspring of her mar- 
riage (37). Notwithstanding this disappointment, her dominion 
was permanent and absolute; she preserved, by art or merit, the 
affections of Justinian; and their seeming dissensions were always 
fatal to the courtiers who believed them to he sincere. Perhaps her 
health had been impaired by the licentiousness of her youth ; but it 
was always delicate, and she was directed by her physicians to use 
the Pythian warm l>aths. In this journey, the empress was fol- 
lowed by the praetorian prefect, the treasurer, several counts and 
patricians, and a splendid train of four thousand attendants : the 
highways were repaired at her approach; a palaeo was erected for 
her reception ; and as she passed through Bithynia, she distributed 
liberal alms, to the churches, the monasteries, and the hospitals, 
that they might implore heaven for the restoration of her health (38) . 

and danh. At length, in the twenty-fourth year of her marriage, and the 
June twenty-second of her reign, she was consumed by a cancer (39) ; 
and the irreparable loss was deplored by her husband, who, in the 
room of a theatrical prostitute, might have selected the purest and 
most noble virgin of tlie East (40). 

Thcfaetions II. A material difference may be observed in the games ofanti- 

of the oxeuj, q U ; t y . ln06 t eminent of the Greeks were actors, the Homans 
were merely spectators. The Olympic stadium was open to wealth, 
merit, and ambition ; and if the candidates could depend on their 
personal skill and activity, they might pursue the footsteps of Dio- 
mede and Meoelaus, and conduct their own horses in the rapid 
career (41). Ten, twenty, forty, chariots, were allowed to start at 
tho same instant; a crown of leaves was the reward of the victor; 
and his fame, with that of his family and country, was chaunted 
in lyric strains more durable than monuments of brass and marble. 


(37} IK, Saba* refused to pray for a son of Theodora, lest be should prow an heretic worse than 
AnaMaktaa himself (Cyril in Vit. St. Sabs, apud Aleman., p. 70. 109.) 

(38) See John HJala, tom. ii. p. 174- Tbcoplianes, p. 138. Procopius de Edific. I. v. c. 3. 

(39) Theodora Chalcedonentts synod i inunica canceris plaga teto eorpore perfusa vita® prodigiose 

finivit (Victor Taauncnais in Chron.). On sucb occasions, an orthodox. mind is steeled against pity. 
Alemannns (p. 12, 13.) understands the ixotfr/jOo of Thcophanes as civil language, which 

does not imply either piety or repen taaoe ; yet two years - after her death, -St. Theodora is celebrated 
by Paul Silenliarius (in Proem, v. 58 — 62.) 

(40) As she persecuted the popes, and rejected a council, Baronins exhausts the names of Eve, 
Dali la, Heredias, fife. ; after which be lias recourse to his infernal dictionary : civisinferui — alumna 
d*oKUMjin— satauico agitata spirito— ^estro perdta diaholico, die. die. |A. D. 348. Mo. 24.) 

(41) Read and feel the xxiiid book of the Iliad, a living picture of manners, passions, and the whole 
form ami spirit of tbo chariot race. West’s Dissertation on the Olympic Games (sect, xli— Htfii.) af- 
fords much curious and authentic information. 
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Bat a senator, or even a citizen, conscious of his dignity, would 
have blushed to expose his person or his horses in the circus of 
Rome. The games were exhibited at the expense of the republic, 
the magistrates, or the emperors : but the reins were abandoned to 
servile hands ; and if Hie profits of a favourite charioteer sometimes 
exceeded those of an advocate, they must be considered as the ef- 
fects of popular extravagance, and the high wages of a disgraceful 
profession. The race, in its first institution, was a simple contest 
of two chariots, whose drivers were distinguished by white and red 
liveries : two additional colours, a light green, and a cerulean blue, 
were afterwards introduced; and, as the races were repeated 
twenty-five times, one hundred chariots contributed in the same 
day to the pomp-of the circus. The four factions soon acquired a 
legal establishment, and a mysterious origin, and their fanciful co- 
lours were derived from the various appearances of nature in the 
four seasons of the year ; the red dog-star of summer', the snows of 
winter, the deep shades of autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the 
spring (42). Another interpretation preferred the elements to the 
seasons, and the struggle of the green and blue was supposed to re- 
present the conflict of the earth and sea. Their respective victories 
announced eitlier a plentiful harvest or a prosperous navigation, 
and the hostility of the husbandmen and mariners was somewhat 
less absurd than the blind ardour of the Roman people, w ho de- 
voted their lives and fortunes to the colour which they had 
espoused. Sudi folly was disdained and indulged by the wisest 
princes; but the names of Caligula, Nero, Vrtellius, Verus, Corn- 
modus, Caracalla, and Elagabalus, were enrolled in the blue or 
green factions of the circus : they frequented their stables, applauded ttaome. 
their favourites, chastised tlreir antagonists, and deserved the es- 
teem of the populace, by the natural or affected imitation of their 
manners. The bloody and ! tumuHuous contest continued to disturb 
the public festivity, till the last age of the spectacles of Rome ; and 
Theodoric, from a motive of justice or affection, interposed his au- 
thority to protect the greens against the violence of a consul and a 
patrician, who were passionately addicted to the blue faction of the 
ehncos(43). 

Constantinople adopted the follies, though not the virtues, of an- The, distract 
dent sRome; and the same factions which had agitated the circus, C p” e ’“ n Xe" 
raged with redoubled fury in the hippodrome. Under the reign of E “ l - 
Anastasius, this popular frenzy was inflamed by religious zeal.; and 

f#2) The four colours, alkali, russaii, prasini, veneti s represent the four seasons, according to 
Cassiodorus (Var. Hi. 51.), "ho lavishes much wit and eloquence on this theatrical mystery. Of 
these colours, the three first mar be fairly translated white, red, and yrren. Veneiui is explained 
by ctrrulnts, a word various and vague : it is properly the sRy reflected in the sea; but custom and 
convenience may allow blue as an equivalent (Robert. Stephan. sn)> voce. Spence's Polymelia, 
p. m ). 

(*S) See Omiphrins Panvinins de Ludis Cireeitsibus, I. 1. c. 10, II.; Ibc xviltli Annotation on Mas- 
con's history of the Germans; and Aleman, ad c. vis. 
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the greens, who had treacherously concealed stones and daggers 
under baskets of fruit, massacred, at a solemn festival, three thou- 
sand of their blue adversaries (44). From the capital, this pesti- 
lence was diffused into the provinces and cities of the East, and the 
sportive distinction of two colours produced two strong and irre- 
concilable factions, which shook the foundations of a feeble go- 
vernment (45). The popular dissensions, founded on the most 
serious interest, or holy pretence, have scarcely equalled the obsti- 
nacy of this wanton discord, which invaded the peace of families, 
divided friends and brothers, and tempted the female sex, though 
seldom seen in the circus, to espouse the inclinations of their 
lovers, or to contradict the w'ishes of their husbands. Every law, 
either human or divine, was trampled under foot, and as long as 
the party was successful, its deluded followers appeared careless of 
private distress or public calamity. The licence, without the free- 
dom, of democracy, was revived at Antioch and Constantinople, 
and the support of a faction became necessary to every candidate 
for civil or ecclesiastical honours. A secret attachment to the 
family or sect of Anastasius w'as imputed to the greens; the blues 
were zealously devoted to the cause of orthodoxy and Justinian (46), 
and their grateful patron protected, above five years, the disorders 
of a faction, whose seasonable tumults, overawed the palace, the 
senate, and the capitals of the East. Insolent with royal favour, 
the blues affected to strike terror by a peculiar and Barbaric dress, 
the long hair of the Huns, their close sleeves and ample garments, 
a lofty step, and a sonorous voice. In the- day they concealed their 
two-edged poniards, but in the night they boldly assembled in arms, 
and in numerous bands, prepared for eyery act of violence and 
rapine. Their adversaries of the green faction, or even inoffensive 
citzens, w-ere stripped and often murdered by these nocturnal rob- 
bers, and it became dangerous to w ear any gold buttons or girdles, 
or to appear at a late hour in the streets of a peaceful capital. A 
daring spirit, rising with impunity, proceeded to violate the safeguard 
of private houses ; and fire was employed to facilitate the attack, 
or to conceal the crimes of these factious rioters. No place was 
safe or sacred from their depredations; to gratify either avarice or 
revenge, they profusely spilt the blood of the innocent ; churches 
and altars were polluted by atrocious murders ; and it was the boast 

(44) Marcellin. in Chron. p. 47. Instead of the vulgar word veneta, he uses the more- exquisite 
terms of earulea and ettrealis. Baronins ( A. D. 501, No. 4, 5, 6.) is satisfied that the blues were 
orthodox ; but TiUcmoot is angry at the supposition, and will not allow any martyrs in a playhouse 
(Hist, dcs Emp. tom. vi. p. 554.).' 

(45) See Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 24.). In describing the vices of the factions and of the govern- 
ment, the/wfcfic, i» not more favourable than the secret, historian. Aleman, (p. 2d.) has quoted a 
fine passage from Gregory Nazianzen, which proves the inveteracy of the evil. 

(46) The partiality of Justinian for the blues ( Anecdot. c. 7. ) is attested by Evagrius ( Hist. 
Eccles. 1. iv. c. 32.), John Mala la, tom. ii. p. 133, 139.). especially for Antioch ; and Thcophanes 
(p. 142.). 
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of the assassins, that their dexterity could always inflict a mortal 
wound with a single stroke of their dagger. The dissolute youth 
of Constantinople adopted the blue livery of disorder; the laws 
were silent, and the bonds of society were relaxed : creditors were 
compelled to resign their obligations; judges to reverse their sen- 
tence; masters to enfranchise their slaves; fathers to supply the 
extravagance of their children ; noble matrons were prostituted to 
the lust of their servants ; beautiful boys were torn from the arms 
of their parents; and wives, unless they 'preferred a voluntary 
death, w T ere ravished in the presence of their husbands (47). -The 
despair of the greens, w ho w ere persecuted by their enemies, and 
deserted by the magistrate, assumed the privilege of defence, per- 
haps of retaliation; but those w'ho survived the combat were 
dragged to execution, and the unhappy fugitives, escaping to woods 
and caverns, preyed without mercy on the society from whence 
they were expelled. Those ministers of justice w ho had courage to 
punish the crimes, and to brave the resentment, of the blues, be- 
came the victims of their indiscreet zeal ; a prajfect of Constantinople 
fled for refuge to the holy sepulchre, a count of the East was igno- 
miniously whipped, and a governor of Cilicia was hanged, by the 
order of Theodora, on the tomb of two assassins whom he had 
condemned for the murder of his groom, and a daring attack upon 
his own life (48). An aspiring candidate may be tempted to build 
his greatness on the public confusion, but it is the interest as w'ell 
as duty of a sovereign to maintain the authority of the laws. The 
first edict of Justinian, which was often repeated, and sometimes 
executed, announced his firm resolution to support the innocent, 
and to chastise the guilty of every denomination and colour. Yet 
the balance of justice was still inclined in favour of the blue fac- 
tion, by the secret affection, the habits, and the fears of the empe- 
ror; bis equity, after an apparent struggle, submitted, without re- 
luctance, to the implacable passions of Theodora, and the empress 
never forgot, or forgave, the injuries of the comedian. At the 
accession of the younger Justin, the proclamation of equal and ri- 
gorous justice indirectly condemned the partiality of the former 
reign. “ Ye blues, Justinian is no more! ye greens, he is still 
“ alive (49) 1 ” 

A sedition, w hich almost laid Constantinople in ashes, was ex- 
cited by the mutual hatred and momentary reconciliation of the 

(47) A wife (says Procopius), who was seized and almost ravished by a blue-coat, threw herself 
• into the Bosphorus. The bishops of the second Syria (Aleman, p. 26.) deplore a similar suicide, l ho 

guilt or glory or female chastity, and came the heroine. 

(48) The doubtful credit of Procopius ( Anecdot. c. 17.) is supported by the less partial Evagrius, 
who confirms the fact, and specifics the names. The tragic fate of the prefect of Constantinople is 
related by John Malah (tom. ii. p. 139.). 

(49) See John Ualala (tom. ii. p. 147.) ; yet he owns that Justinian was attached to the blues. The 
seeming discord of the emperor aod Theodora is perhaps viewed with too much jealousy and reGoe~ 
men l by Procopius (Anecdot. c. 40.). See Aleman. P raj fat. p. 6. 
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two factions. In the fifth year of his reign, Justinian celebrated 
the festival of the ides of January : the games were incessantly 
disturbed by the clamorous discontent of tho greens : till the 
twenty-seeond race, the emperor maintained his silent gravity; at 
length, yielding to his impatience, he condescended to hold, in 
abrupt sentences, and by the voice of a erver, the most singular 
dialogue (50) that ever passed between a prince and his subjects. 
Their first complaints were respectful and modest; they accused 
the subordinate ministers of oppression, and proclaimed their wishes 
for -the long life and victory of the emperor. “ Be patient and atten- 
“ tire, ye insolent railersl” exclaimed Justinian; “ be mute, ye 
“ Jews, Samaritans, and Manichieans! ” The greens still attempted 
to awaken his compassion. “ We are poor, we are innocent, we 
“ are injured, we dare not pass through the streets : a general per- 
“ sedition is exercised against our name and colour. Let us die, 
“ O emperor 1 but let us die by your command, and for your ser- 
“ vicel ” But the repetition of partial and passionate invectives 
degraded, in their eyes, the majesty of the purple : they renounced 
allegiance to the prince who refused justice to his people ; lamented 
that the father of Justinian had been born; and branded his son 
with the opprobrious names of an homicide, an ass, and a perjured 
tyrant. “ Do you despise your lives?” cried the indignant mo- 
narch : the blues rose with fury from their seats; their hostile cla- 
mours thundered in the hippodrome; anil their adversaries, desert- 
ing the unequal contest, spread terror and despair through the 
streets of Constantinople. At this dangerous moment, seven noto- 
rious assassins of both factions, who had been condemned by the 
prefect, were carried round the city, and afterwards transported 
to the place of exeention in the suburb of Pera. Four were 
immediately beheaded ; a fifth was hanged : but when the 
same punishment was inflicted on the remaining two, the rope 
broke, they fell alive to the ground, the populace applauded their 
escape, and the monks of St. Conon, issuing from the neigh- 
1 touring convent, convoyed them in a boat to the sanctuary of 
the church (51). As one of these criminals was of the blue, and 
the other of the green livery, the two factions were equally pro- 
voked by the cruelty of their oppressor, or the ingratitude of their 
patron; and a short tmee was concluded till they had delivered 
their prisoners, and satisfied their revenge. The palace of the 
prefect, who withstood the seditious torrent, was instantly burnt, 
his officers and guards were massacred, the prisons were forced 
open, and freedom was restored to those who could only use it for 

(50) This dialogue, which Theopbane* has preserved, exhibits the popular language, at well at the 
manners, of Constantinople in the vith oentury. Their Greek is mingled with many strange and 
barbarous words, for which Ducange cannot always find a meaning or etymology. 

(51) Sec this church and monastery in Ducange, C. P. Christiana, 1. iv. p. 18'J. 
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the public destruction. A military force, which had been des- 
patched to the aid of the civil magistrate, was fiercely encountered 
by an armed multitude, whose numbers and boldness continually in- 
creased; and the Hemli, the wildest Barbarians in the service of . 
the empire, overturned the priests and their relics, which, from a 
pious motive, had been rashly interposed to separate the bloody 
conflict. The tumult was exasperated by this sacrilege, the people 
fought with enthusiasm in the cause of God; the women, from the 
roofs and windows, showered stones on the heads of the soldiers, 
who darted firebrands against the houses ; and the various flames, 
which had been kindled hy the hands of citizens and strangers, 
spread without control over the face of the city. The conflagration 
involved the cathedral of St. Sophia, the baths of Zeuxippus, a part 
of the palace, from the first entrance to the altar of Mars, and the 
long portico from the palace to the forum of Constantine : a large 
hospital, with the sick patients, was consumed; many churches 
and stately edifices were destroyed, and an immense treasure of 
gold and silver was either melted or lost. From such scenes of 
horror and distress, the wise and wealthy citizens escaped over the 
Bosphorus to the Asiatic side; and during five days Constantinople 
was abandoned to the factions, whose watch-word, Nika, van- 
quish! has given a name to this memorable sedition (52). 

As long as the factions were divided, the triumphant blues, and The diitreu 
desponding greens, appeared to behold with the same indifference of,usU ‘ ia “- 
the disorders of the state. They agreed to censure the corrupt 
management of justice and the finance; and the two responsible 
ministers, the artful Tribonian, and the rapacious John of Cappa- 
docia, were loudly arraigned as the authors of the public misery. 

The peaceful murmurs of the people would have been disregarded : 
they were heard with respect when the city was in flames; the 
quaestor, and the pnefect, were instantly removed, and their offices 
were filled by two senators of blameless integrity. After this po- 
pular concession, Justinian proceeded to the hippodrome to confess 
his own errors, and to accept the repentance of his grateful sub- 
jects; but they distrusted his assurances, though solemnly pro- 
nounced in the presence of the holy gospels; and the emperor, 
alarmed by their distrust, retreated with precipitation to the strong 
fortress of the palace. The obstinacy of the tumult was now im- 
puted to a secret and ambitious conspiracy, and a suspicion was 
entertained, that the insurgents, more especially the green faction, 
had been supplied with arms and money by Hypatius and Pompey, 
two patricians, who could neither forget with honour, nor remember 
with safety, that they were the nephews of the emperor Anasta- 
* 

(53) The history of the Nika sedition is extracted from MarceUinos {inXAron.J, Procopius (Persic. 

1. i. c. 26.), John Malala (loin. ti. p. 213—218.), Chron. Pasctnl. (p. 336 — 340.), Theophaues (Chro- 
nograph. p. It*— 1*8.}, and Zonam p. 81— 6*.) 
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sius. Capriciously trusted, disgraced, and pardoned, by the jea- 
lous levity of the monarch, they had appeared as loyal servants 
before the throne ; and, during five days of the tumult, they were 
detained as important hostages ; till at length, the fears of Justinian 
prevailing over his prudence, he viewed the two brothers in the 
light of spies, perhaps of assassins, and sternly commanded them 
to depart from the palace. After a fruitless representation, that 
obedience might lead to involuntary treason, they retired to their 
houses, and in the morning of the sixth day Hypatius was sur- 
rounded and seized by the people, who, regardless of his virtuous 
resistance, and the tears of his wife, transported their favourite to 
the forum of Constantine, and instead of a diadem, placed a rich 
collar on his head. If the usurper, who afterwards pleaded the 
merit of his delay, had complied with the advice of his senate, and 
urged the fury of the multitude, their first irresistible effort might 
have oppressed or expelled his trembling competitor. The Byzan- 
tine palace enjoyed a free communication with the sea; vessels lay 
ready at the garden stairs; and a secret resolution was already 
formed, to convey the emperor with his family and treasures to a 
safe retreat, at some distance from the capital. 
xEooaorj° f Justinian was lost, if the prostitute whom he raised from the 
theatre had not renounced the timidity, as well as the virtues, of 
her sex. In the midst of a council, where Belisarius was present, 
Theodora alone displayed the spirit of an hero; and she alone, 
without apprehending liis future hatred, could save the emperor 
from the imminent danger, and his unworthy fears. “ If flight,” 
said the consort of Justinian, “ were the only means of safety, yet 
“ I should disdain to fly. Death is the condition of our birth; but 
“ they who have reigned should never survive the loss of dignity 
“ and dominion. I implore heaven, that I may never be seen, 
“ not a day, without my diadem and purple; that I may no longer 
“ behold the light, when I cease to be saluted with the name of 
“ queen. If you resolve, 0 Caesar! to fly, you have treasures; 
“ behold the sea, you have ships; but tremble lest the desire of life 
“ should expose you to wretched exile and >4gnominious death. 
“ For my ow n part, I adhere to the maxim of antiquity, that the 
“ throne is a glorious sepulchre.” The firmness of a woman 
restored the courage to deliberate and act, and courage soon disco- 
vers the resources of the most desperate situation. It was an easy 
and a decisive measure to revive the animosity of the factions; the 
blues were astonished at their own guilt and folly, that a trifling 
injury should provoke them to conspire with their implacable ene- 
mies against a gracious and liberal benefactor ; they again pro- 
claimed the majesty of Justinian; and thfe greens, with their up- 
start emperor, were left alone in the hippodrome. The fidelity of 
the guards was doubtful; but the military force of Justinian con- 
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sisted in three thousand veterans, who had been trained to valour The waui™ 
and discipline in the Persian and Illyrian wars. Under the com- “ "W"* 4, 
mand of Belisarius and Mundus, they silently marched in two di- 
visions from the palace, forced their obscure way through narrow 
passages, expiring flames, and falling edifices, and burst open at 
the same moment the two opposite gates of the hippodrome. In 
this narrow space, the disorderly and affrighted crowd was inca- 
pable of resisting on either side a firm and regular attack; the 
blues signalised the fury of their rcpentanco; and it is computed, 
that above thirty thousand persons were slain in the merciless and 
promiscuous carnage of the day. Hvpatius was dragged from his 
throne, and conducted with his brother Pompey to the feet of the 
emperor: they implored his clemency; but their crime was mani- 
fest, their innocence uncertain, aRd Justinian had been too much 
terrified to forgive. The next morning the two nephews of Anas- 
tasius, with eighteen illustrious accomplices, of patrician or con- 
sular rank, were privately executed by the soldiers; their bodies 
were thrown into the sea, their palaces razed, and their fortunes 
Confiscated. ThoJiippodrome itself was condemned, during seve- 
ral years, to a mournful silence : with the restoration of the games, 
the same disorders revived ; and the blue and green factions conti- 
nued to afflict the reign of Justinian, and to disturb the tranquillity 
of the Eastern empire (53). 

III. That empire, after Rome was barbarous, still embraced the Agriculture 
nations whom she had conquered beyond the Hadriatic, and as far mii™ 
as the frontiers of Ethiopia and Persia. Justinian reigned over 
sixty-four provinces, and nine hundred and thirty-five cities (54) ; 
his dominions were blessed by nature with the advantages of soil, 
situation, and climate : and the improvements of human art had 
been perpetually diffused along the coast of the Mediterranean and 
the banks of the Nile, from ancient Troy to the Egyptian Thebes. 

Abraham (55) had beon relieved by the well-known plenty of 
Egypt; the same country, a small and populous tract, was still ca- 

(53) Marcellinus says in general terms, innumeri* popnlis in circo trucidatis. Procopins numbers 
30,000 victims : and the 35,000 of Theophanes are swelled to 40,000 by the more recent Zonaras. 

Such U the usual progress of exaggeration. 

(54) Hierocle*, a contemporary of JnsliniaD, composed his Zvvdcvfios (Itineraria, p. 631. ) t 
or review of the eastern provinces and cities, before the year 535 (Wessefing. in Pracfat. and Not. ad 
p. 633, dco.). 

(55) See the Book of Genesis (xli. 10.), and the administration of Joseph. The annals of the Greeks 
and Hebrews agree in the early arts and plenty of Egypt : but this antiqnity supposes a long series 
of improvement ; and Warburton, who is almost stiBed by the Hebrew, calls aloud foe the Samaritan, 
chronology (Divine Legation, vol. til. p. 39, die.).* 


* The recent extraordinary discoveries in Egyp- tioo, it appears to me to have been framed, with 
tian antiquities strongly contirm the high notion a particular view, by the Jews of Tiberias. It 
of the early Egyptian civilisation, and impera- was not tho chronology of the Samaritans, not 
tfarely demand a longer period for their dcvelope- that of the LXX, not that of Josephus, not that of 
meat. As to the common Hebrew chronology, St, Paul.— H* 
as far as such a subject is capable of demonstra- 
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pable of exporting, each year, two hundred and sixty thousand 
quarters of wheat for the use of Constantinople (56) ; and the ca- 
pital of Justinian was supplied with the manufactures of Sidon, 
fifteen centuries after they had been celebrated in the poems of 
Homer (57). The annual powers of vegetation, instead of being 
exhausted by two thousand harvests, were renewed and invigorated 
by skilful husbandry, rich manure, and seasonable repose. The 
breed of domestic animals was infinitely multiplied. Plantations, 
buildings, and the instruments of labour and luxury, which are 
more durable than the term of human life, w f ere accumulated by 
the care of successive generations. Tradition preserved, and ex- 
perience simplified, the humble practice of the arts ; society was 
enriched by the division of labour and the facility of exchange; and 
every Roman was lodged, clothed, and subsisted, by the industry 
of a thousand hands. The invention of the loom and distaff has 
been piously ascribed to the gods, In every age, a variety of animal 
and vegetable productions, hair, skins, wool, flax, cotton, and at 
length silk, have been skilfully manufactured to hide or adorn the 
human body; they were stained with an infusion of permanent co- 
lours; and the pencil was successfully employed to improve the la- 
bours of the loom. In the choice of those colours (58) w hich imitate 
the beauties of nature, the freedom of taste and fashion was in- 
dulged ; but the deep purple (59) which the Phoenicians extracted 
from a shell-fish, w as restrained to llie sacred person and palace of 
llie emperor ; and the penalties of treason were denounced against 
the ambitious subjects, who dared to usurp the prerogative of the 
throne (60). 

The w or 1 need not explain that silk (61) is originally spun from the bowels 
“romm. c of a caterpillar, and that it composes the golden tomb from w hence 

(56) Eight millions of Roman modii, .bolides a contribution of 80,600 aurei for the expenses of 
water-carriage, from which the subject was graciously excused. Sec the xiiilh Edict of Justinian i 
the numbers are checked and verilied by the agreement of the Creek and Latin texts. 

(57) Homer’s Iliad, Ti. 280. These veils, izsitXoi -icapeTeoixtioi, were the work ofthe Sidoniau 
women. But this passage is more honourable to the manufactures than to the navigation of Phoeni- 
cia, frpm whence they had been imported to Troy in Phrygian bottoms. 

(58) See in Ovid (de Arte Ainamli, til. 269, to.) a poetical list of twelve colours borrowed from 
flowers, the elements, to. But it is almost impossible to discriminate by words all the nice and 
various shades both of art and nature. 

(59) By the discovery of cochineal, to. we far surpass the colours of antiquity. Their royal purple 
had a strong smell, and a dark cast as deep as bull’s blood— ohscari las rubens (says Casaiodorus, Var, 
1 2 .) nigredo sanguinea. The president Goguct ( Origino des Loix et des Arts, part ii.~ 1. ii. c. 2. 
p’, 184—215.) will arouse and satisfy the reader. 1 doubt whether his book, especially in England, 
is as well known as it deserves to he. 

(60) Historical proofs of this jealousy have been occasionally introduced, and many more might 

have been added ; but the arbitrary acts of despotism were justified by the sober and general de- 
clarations of law (Codex Theodosian. 1. x. tit. 21. leg. 3. Codex Justinian. 1. xi. tit. 8. leg. 5.). An 
inglorious permission, and necessary restriction, was applied to'the roiroa, the female dancers (Cod. 
Theodos. 1. av. tit. 7. leg. 11.)* • 

(61) In the history of insects (far more wonderful than Ovid’s metamorphoses) the silk-worm 
bolds a conspicuous place. The bombyx of the isle of Ceos, as described by Pliny ( Hist. NaUfr. 
xi. 26, 27. with the notes ef the two learned JeauiU, Hardouin and Brolier), may be illustrated by 
a similar species in China ( Memoirea sur les Chinois, tom. ii. p. 575—578.) ; but our silk-worm, as 
well as the white mulberry-tree, were unknow n to Theophrastus and Pliny. 
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a worm emerges in the form of a butterfly. Till the reign of Jus- 
tinian, the silk-worms who feed on the leaves of the white mulberry- 
tree, were confined to China ; those of the pine, the oak, and the 
ash, were common in the forests both of Asia and Europe ; but as 
their education is more difficult, and their produce more uncertain, 
they were generally neglected, except in the little island of Ceos, 
near the coast of Attica. A thin gauze was procured from their 
webs, and this Cean manufacture, the invention of a woman, for 
female use, was long admired both in the East and at Rome. 
Whatever suspicions may be raised by the garments of the Modes 
and Assyrians, Virgil is the most ancient writer, who expressly 
mentions the soft wool which was combed from the trees of the 
Seres or Chinese (62); and this natural error, less marvellous than 
the truth, was slowly corrected by the knowledge of a valuable in- 
sect, the first artificer of the luxury of nations. That rare and ele- 
gant luxury was censured, in the reign of Tiberius, by the gravest 
of the Romans; and Pliny, in afiectod though forcible language, 
has condemned the thirst of gain, which explored the last confines 
of the earth, for the pernicious purpose of exposing to the public 
eye naked draperies and transparent matrons (63).* A dress which 
showed the turn of the limbs, and colour of the skin, might gratify 
vanity, or provoke desire; the silks which had been closely woven 
in China were sometimes unravelled by the Phoenician women, and 
the precious materials were multiplied by a looser texture, and the 
intermixture of linen threads (64). Two hundred years after the 
age of Pliny, the use of pure or even of mixed silks was confined to 
the female sex, till the opulent citizens of Rome and the provinces 
were insensibly familiarised with the example of Elagabalus, the 
first who, by this effeminate habit, had sullied the dignity of an 
emperor and a man. Aurclian complained, that a pound of silk 
was sold at Rome for twelve ounces of gold ; but the supply in- 
creased with the demand, ami the price diminished with the sup- 
ply. If accident or monopoly sometimes raised the value even 
above the standard of Aurelian, the manufacturers of Tyre and 
Berytus were sometimes compelled, by the operation of the same 

(62) Georgia. li. 121. Serica qnando venerlnt iu mum pianissimo non scio : snspicor tamen in 
Julii Claris jevo, uarn auto oou tnvenio, says Justus Lipsius ( Excursus i. ad Tacit. Anoal. ii. 32.). 
See Dion Cassius (I. xliii. p. 358. edit. Rcimar), and Pausanias (l.vi. p. 612.), Utc first who describes, 
however strangely, the Eerie insect. 

(63) Tam loginquo orhc politur, ul in publico matrona translucent. . . . ut deuudet fu-mina* 
Testis ( Pllnr vi. 20. xi. 21.). Varro and Puhlios Syrus hud already played on the Toga vilrea, 
remits texilis, and nebula linea (Uorat. Sermon, i. 2. 101. with the notes of Torrenlius and 
Daocr }. 

(64) On the textnre, colours, names, and use of the silk, half silk, and linen garments of antiquity, 
see the profound, difluse, and obscure researches of the great Salmasius (in Hist. August, p. 127. 
309, 310. 339. 341, 342. 344. 388—391. 395. 513.), who was ignorant of the most common trades of 
Dijon or Leyden. 


* Gibbon must have written transparent draperies and naked matrons. Though sometimes 
affected, he is never inaccurate.— M. 
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causes, to content themselves with a ninth part of that extravagant 
rate (65). A law was thought necessary to discriminate the dress 
of comedians from that of senators ; and of the silk exported from 
its native country the far greater part was consumed by the sub- 
jects of Justinian. They were still more intimately acquainted 
with a shell-fish of the Mediterranean, surnamed the silk-worm of 
the sea : the fine wool or hair by which the mother-of-pearl affixes 
itself to the rock is now manufactured for curiosity rather than 
use; and a robe obtained from the same singular materials was the 
gift of the Roman emperor to the satraps of Armenia (66). 
importation A valuable merchandise of small bulk is capable of defraying the 
tybndind expense of land-carriage; and the caravans traversed the whole 
*"• latitude of Asia in two hundred and forty-three days from the Chi- 
nese ocean to the sea-coast of Syria. Silk was immediately deli- 
vered to the Romans by the Persian merchants (67), who frequented 
the fairs of Armenia and Nisibis ; but this trade, which in the inter- 
vals of truce was oppressed by avarice and jealousy, was totally in- 
terrupted by the long wars of the rival monarchies. The great king 
might proudly number Sogdiana, and even Serica, among the pro- 
vinces of his empire; but his real dominion was bounded by the 
Oxus ; and his useful intercourse with the Sogdoites, beyond the 
river, depended on the pleasure of their conquerors, the white 
Huns, and tho Turks, who successively reigned over that indus- 
trious people. Yet the most savage dominion has not extirpated 
the seeds of agriculture and commerce, in a region w T hich is cele- 
brated as one of the four gardens of Asia ; the cities of Samarcand 
and Bochara are advantageously seated for the exchange of its va- 
rious productions; and their merchants purchased from the Chi- 
nese (68) the raw or manufactured silk which they transported into 
Persia for the use of the Roman empire. In the vain capital of 

(65) Flavins Voplscos in Aurclian. c. 45. in Hist. August, p. 224. See Salraasim ad Hist. Aug. 
p. 392. and Plinian. Excrcitat. in Solinutn, p. 694, 695. The Anecdotes of Procopius («. 25.) stale 
a partial and imperfect rale of the price of silk in the time of Justinian. 

(66) Procopius dc Bdif. 1. iii. c. I. These pittites do mer arc fpund near Smyrna, Sicily, Corsica, 
and Minorca ; and a pair of gloves of their silk was presented to pope Benedict XIV. 

(67) Procopius, Persic. !. 1. c. 20. 1. H. c. 25. Gothic. 1. iv. c. 17. Menander in Kxccrpt. Legal, 
p. 107. Of the Parthian or Persian empire, Isidore of Charax ( in Stathmis Parlhicis, p. 7, 8. in 
Hudson, Geograph. Minor, tom. u.) has marked the roads, and Ammianus Marcellinus (1. xxiii. c. 6. 
p. 400.) has enumerated the provinces.* 

(68) The Wind admiration of the Jesuits confounds the different periods of the Chinese history. 
They are more critically distinguished by M. de Guignes ( Hist, des Huns, tom. i. part 1. iu the 
Tables, part ii. in the Geography. Mcmoircs do I' Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xxxii. xxxyi. 
xlii, xliii. ), who discovers the gradual progress of the truth of the aunals and the extent of the 
monarchy, till the Christian sera. He has searched, with a curious eye, the connections of tho 
Chinese with the uations of (bo West : but these connections are slight, casual, and obscure ; nor 
did the Romans entertain a suspicion that the Seres or Sium possessed an empire not inferior to 
their ovrn.f 


* $ee St. Marlin. Mem. sur I’Armenie, vol. ii. lcwel, Mallc-hrnn, Heeren, and LaTrcillo, on the 
p. 41.— M. Serica and the Thin® of the ancients may be 

t An abstract of the various opinions of the found in the new edition ol Mallc-Brun, vol. vi. 
learned modern writers, Gosselin, Mauncrt, Le- p. 368. 383.— M. 
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China, the Sogdian caravans were entertained as the suppliant em- 
bassies of tributary kingdoms, and if they returned in safety, the 
bold adventure was rewarded with exorbitant gain. But the diffi- 
cult and perilous march from Samarcand to the first town of Shensi, 
could not be performed in less than sixty, eighty, or one hundred 
days : as soon as they had passed the Jaxartes they entered the 
desert ; and the wandering hordes, unless they are restrained by 
armies and garrisons, have always considered the citizen and the 
traveller as the objects of lawful rapine. To escape the Tartar 
robbers, and the tyrants of Persia, the silk caravans explored a 
more southern road ; they traversed the mountains of Thibet, des- 
cended the streams of the Ganges or the Indus, and patiently ex- 
pected, in the ports of Guzerat and Malabar, the annual fleets of 
the West (69). But the dangers of the desert were found less in- 
tolerable than toil, hunger, and the loss of time; the attempt was 
seldom renewed, and the only European who has passed that un- 
frequented way, applauds his own diligence, that, in nine months 
after his departure from Pekin, he reached the mouth of the Indus. 
The ocean, however, was open to the free communication of man- 
kind. From the great river to the tropic of Cancer, the provinces 
of China were subdued and civilised by the emperors of the North ; 
they were filled about the time of the Christian rera with cities 
and men, mulberry-trees and their precious inhabitants; and if the 
Chinese, with the knowledge of the compass, had possessed the 
genius of the Greeks or Phcenicians, they might have spread their 
discoveries over the southern hemisphere. I am not qualified to 
examine, and I am not disposed to believe, their distant voyages to 
the Persian Gulf, or the Cape of Good Hope; but their ancestors 
might equal the labourg and success of the present race, and the 
sphere of their navigation might extend from the isles of Japan to 
the straits of Malacca, the pillars, if we may apply that name, of 
an Oriental Hercules (70). Without losing sight of land, they might 
sail along the coast to the extreme promontory of Achin, which is 
annually visited by ten or twelve ships laden with the productions, 
the manufactures, and even the artificers, of China ; the island of 
Sumatra and the opposite peninsula are faintly delineated (71) as 



(69) Tbc road, from China to Portia and Ilindostan may he investigated in the relations of Hack- 
luyt and Thevcnot ( the ambassadors of Sharokh, Anthony Jenkinson, tbc Pere Greubcr, &c. Seo 
likewise Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. p. 345 — 357.]. A comma nication through Thibet has been lately 
explored by the English sovereigns of Bengal. 

(70) For the Chinese navigation to Malacca and Achin, perhaps to Ceylon, see Henaudot (on 
the two Mahometan Travellers, p. 8—11. 13—17. 141 — 157. )t, Dampicr (vol. li. p. 130. ), 4ho 
Hist. Philosophiquc des deux Indes (tom. i. p. 98.), and Hist. Gdm-ralc dcs Voyages (tom. vi. 
p. 201.). 

(71) The knowledge, or rather ignorance, of Strabo, Plinv, Ptolemy, Arrian, Marcian, 6ic. of the 
countries eastward of Cape Comorin, is finely illustrated byD'Anvillc ( Autiquile Geograpluquc do 
rinde, especially p. 161 — 198. )^ Oor geography of India is improved by commerce and conquests; 
and has been illustrated by the excellent maps and memoirs of Major Rennel. If he extends the 
sphere of his inquiries with the same critical knowledge and sagacity, he will succeed, and may 
surpass, the first of modern geographers. 
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the regions of gold and silver; and the trading cities named in the 
geography of Ptolemy may indicate, that this wealth was not solely 
derived from tho mines. The direct interval between Sumatra and 
Ceylon is about three hundred leagues : the Chinese and Indian na- 
vigators were conducted by the (light of birds and periodical windg; 
and tbe ocean might bo securely traversed in square-built ships, 
which, ingtead of iron, were sewed together with the strong thread 
of the cocoa-nut, Ceylon, Serendib, or Taprobana, was divided 
' between two hostile princes; one of whom possessed the mountains, 
tho elephants, and the luminous carbuncle, and tho other enjoyed 
tlie more solid riches of domestic industry, foreign trade, and the- 
capacious harbour of Trinquemale, which received and dismissed 
the lleets of the East and West. In this hospitable isle, atan equal 
distance (as it was computed) from their respective countries, the 
silk merchants of China, who had collected in their voyages aloes, 
cloves, nutmeg, and sanlal wood, maintained a free and Itenelicial 
commerce with the inhabitants of tho Persian Gulf. The subjects 
of tho great king exalted, without a rival, his power and magni- 
ficence; and the Homan, who confounded their vanity by comparing 
his paltry coin with a gold medal of the emperor Anastasius, had 
sailed to Ceylon, in an .Ethiopian ship, as a simple passenger (72). 
introduction As silk became of indispensable use, the emperor Justinian saw, 
•ilk-worm, with concern, that the Persians had ocoupied by land and sea the 
into Grcoce. monopoly of this important supply, and that the wealth of his sub- 
jects was continually drained by a nation of enemies and idolaters. 
An active government would have restored tho trade of Egypt and 
tlie navigation of the Red Sea, which had decayed with the pros- 
perity of the empire; and the Roman vessols might have sailed, for 
the purchase of silk, to the ports of Ceylon, of Malacca, or even of 
China. Justinian embraced a more humble expedient, and solicited 
the aid of his Christian allies, the .Ethiopians of Abyssinia, who had 
■ recently acquired the arts of navigation, the spirit of trade, and the 

sea-port of Adulis (73), still decorated with the trophies of a Grecian 
conqueror. Along the African coast, they penetrated to the equator 
in search of gold, emeralds, and aromatics; but they wisely declined 


(72) The Taprobane of Pliny [vi. 24.), Sol in ns (c. 53.), ami Salmas. Plinianai Exordial, (p. 781, 
762.), and most of the ancients, who often confound the islands of Ceylon audSuinaira, is more 

• clearly described by Cosmos Indicopleuste* ; yel even the Christian topographer has exaggerated ite 
dimensions. His information on tbe Indian and Chinese trade is rare and curious (1. ii. p. 138. 1. xu 
p. 337, 338. edit. Montfaucon). 

(73) See Procopins, Persic. (I. ii. c. 20.). Casmas affords some interesting knowledge of the port 
and inscription of Adnlis (Topograph. Christ. I. U. p, 138. 140 — 143.), and of the trade of the 
Axumitcs along the African coast or Uarbaria or Ziugi (j>. 138, 139.), and as far as Taprobaoo (1. xi. 
p. 339.). 


* Mr. Salt obtained information of consider- whom be sent, by the jealousy of tbe natives, 
able ruins of an ancient town near Zulla, called from investigating these ruins: of thnir existence 
Asoolc, which answers to the position of Adulis. there seems no doubt. Salt's 2d Journey, p. 452. 
Mr. Salt was prevented hy illness; Mr. Stuart, — M. 
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an unequal competition, in which they must be always prevented by 
the vicinity of the. Persians to the markets of India ; and the emperor 
submitted to the disappointment, till his wishes were gratified by an. 
unexpected event. The Gospel had been preached to the Indians'r 
a bishop already governed the Christians of St. Thomas on the 
pepper-coast of Malabar; a church was planted in Ceylon, and the 
missionaries pursued the footsteps of commerce to the extremities 
of Asia (74.). Two Persian monks had long resided in China, per- 
haps in the royal city of Nankin, the seat of a monarch addicted to 
foreign superstitions, and who actually received an embassy from 
the isle of Ceylon. Amidst their pious occupations, they viewed 
with a curious eye the common dress of the Chinese, the manu- 
factures of silk, and the myriads of silk-worms, whose education- 
(either on trees orin houses ) had once been considered as the labour 
of queens (75). They soon discovered that it was impracticable to 
transport the short-lived insect, but that in the eggs a numerous 
progeny might be preserved and multiplied in a distant climate'. 
Religion or interest had more power over the Persian monks than 
the love of their country: after a long journey, they arrived at Con- 
stantinople, imparted their project to the emperor, and were liberally 
encouraged by the gifts and promises of Justinian. To the histo- 
rians of that prince, a campaign at the foot of mount Caucasus has 
seemed more deserving of a minute relation than the labours of 
these missionaries of commerce, who again entered China, deceived 
a jealous people by concealing the eggs of the silk-worm in a hollow 
oane, and returned in triumph w ith the spoils of the East. Under 
their direction, the eggs were hatched at the proper season by the 
artificial heat of dung; the worms were fed with mulberry leaves; 
they lived and laboured in a foreign climate; a sufficient number 
of butterflies was saved to propagate the race, and trees were planted 
to supply the nourishment of the rising generations. Experience 
and reflection corrected the errors of .a new attempt, and the 
Sogdoite ambassadors acknowledged, in the succeeding reign, that 
the Romans were not inferior to the natives of China in the education 
of theinsects, and the manufactures of silk (76), in which both China 
and Constantinople have been surpassed by the industry of modem 
Europe. 1 am not insensible of the benefits of elegant luxury; yet 
I reflect with some pain, that if the importers of silk had introduced 

(74) See the Christian missions in India, in Cosmas (1. iii. p. 178, 179. 1. xi. p. 337.), and consult 
Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, (tom. it. p. 413—548.). 

(75) The invention, manufacture, and general use of sdk in China, may l>e seen in Duhaldc 
(Description Generate de la Chine, tom. ii. p. 165. 205 — 223.). The province of Cbckian is the most 
renowned both for quantity and quality. 

(76) Procopius (1. viii. Gothic, iv. e. 17. Tbcophanes Byxant. apud Pilot. Cod. lxxxiv. p. 38. 
Zonaras, tom. ii. I. xiv. p. 69.). Pagi (tom. ij. p. 602.) assigns to the year 552 this memorable im- 
portation. Menander (in Excerpt. Legal, p. 107.) mentions the admiration of the SOgdoitcs; and i 
Theophilact Simocatla (1. vii. c. 9.) darkly represents the two rival kingdoms in (China) the country 
of silk. 
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the art of printing, already practised by the Chinese, the comedies 
of Menander and the entire dccads of Livy would have been per- 
petuated in the editions of the sixth century. A larger view of the 
globe might at least have promoted the improvement of speculative 
science, but the Christian geography was forcibly extracted from 
texts of Scripture, and the study of nature was the surest symptom 
of an unbelieving mind. The orthodox faith confined the habitable 
world to one temperate zone, and represented the earth as an oblong 
surface, four hundred days’ journey in length, two hundred in 
breadth, encompassed by the ocean, and covered by the solid crystal 
of the firmament (77). 

siatc of ihc iv. The subjects of Justinian were dissatisfied with the times, 
and with the government. Europe was over-run by the Barbarians, 
and Asia by the monks : the poverty of the West discouraged the 
trade and manufactures of the East: the produce of labour was 
consumed by the unprofitable servants of the church, the state, and 
the army ; and a rapid decrease was felt in the fixed and circulating 
capitals which constitute the national wealth. The public distress 
had been alleviated by the economy of Anastasius, and that prudent 
emperor accumulated an immense treasure while he delivered his 
people from the most odious or oppressive taxes.' Their gratitude 

[77} Cosmos, sornatmed iDilicoplrustcs, or the Initial! navigator, performed hi, voyage about tbe 
year 522, and composed al Alexandria, between 535 and 547, Christian Topography (Monlfaucon, 
Profit t. c. i.), in which he refutes the impious opinion, that the earth is a globe; and Photius had 
read this work (Cod. xxxvi. p. 9, 10.}, which displays, the prejudices of a monk, with the knowledge 
of a merchant : the most valuable part has been given in French and in Greek by Mclchisedec The- 
venot (Relations Curie uses, part i.), and the whole is since published in n splendid edition by the 
Pore Monlfaucon (Nova Collcclio Patruro, Paris, 1707, 2 vols. in fqjio, tom. ii. p. 113—346.). llul the 
editor, a theologian, might blush at not discovering the Neslorian heresy of Cosmas, which has been 
detected by La Croie (Cbmlianisme des lodes, tom. i. p. 40—56.). * 

* See the character of Anastasius in Joannes it to an extortionate officer named Mannus. But 
Lydus de Magistral! bus, I. iii.,c. 45, 46. p. 230 — he admits that the imperial revenue was enor- 
232. His economy is there said to have drgeue- roously increased by this measure. A statue of 
rated into parsimony. He is accused of having iron bad been erected to Anastasius in the Hippo- 
taken away the levying of taxes and payment of drome, bn which appeared one morning this pas- 
the troops from the municipal -authorities (t)ie quiuadc: — 
decurionale) in the Pastern cities, and entrusted 

Eixovoc aot, fi aorXiy xoaucyOopf, tvjvJc o’l-arjpov 

Snjvtitpcv, <■><£ ^a/.xv; ; (ovaav,) artpot/pav (iroXXov, Anth.), 

A>tt 'fovovp 'ircvttis t* o\or,s, Xtpov rt xat &pyn$ 

H (oT;, Anth.) iratvrx tpOtiptt cvi <p iXo^pnpotrvvTS. 

FtcTOva SxvXXvjf oXovjv ave’Qrv'eo XapvWcv, 

Ayptov «jar # crTvjv tovtov Avaaraoiov. 

Au'JiOi xal av t SxvXXa, fta“s tpptut, pvj <st xat ccvtvjv 
B p&t^ip, yx\xilr,v Oa:'pova xrppaTtaa^. 

This epigram is also found in the Anthology. Jacobs, vol. iv. p. 104. with some better readings. 
This iron statue meetly do we place, 

To thee, world-wasting king, thau brass more base. 

For all the death, the penury, famine, woe, 

That from thy wide destroying avarice flow. 

This fell Chary bdis, Scylla, near to thee, 

This fierce devouring Anastasius, sec ; 
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universally applauded the abolition of the gold of affliction, a per- 
sonal tribute on the industry of the poor (78), but more intolerable, 
as it should seem, in the form than in the substance, since the 
flourishing city of Edessa paid only one hundred and forty founds 
of gold, which w r as collected in four years from ten thousand arti- 
ficers (79). Yet such was the parsimony w'hich supported this 
liberal disposition, that, in a reign of twenty-seven years, Anastasius 
saved, from his annual revenue, the enormous sum of thirteen 
millions sterling, or three hundred and twenty thousand pounds of 
gold (80). His example was neglected, and his treasure was abused, 
by the nephew of Justin. The riches of Justinian were speedily 
exhausted by alms and buildings, by ambitious wars, and igno- 
minious treaties. His revenues were found inadequate to his 
expenses. Every art was tried to extort from the people the gold 
and silver which he scattered with a lavish hand from Persia to 
France (81) : his reign was marked by the vicissitudes, or rather by 
the combat, of rapaciousness and avarice, of splendour and poverty ; 
lie lived w ith the reputation of hidden treasures (82), and bequeathed 
to his successor the payment of his debts (83). Such a character 
has been justly accused by the voice of the people and of posterity: 
but public discontent is credulous; private malice is bold; and a 
lover of truth will peruse with a suspicious eye the instructive 
anecdotes of Procopius. The secret historian represents only the 
vices of Justinian, and those vices are darkened by his malevolent 
pencil. Ambiguous actions arc imputed to the w r orst motives: error 
is confounded with guilt, accident with design, and law r s with 

(78) Evagrius (1. iii. c. 39, 40.) is minute and grateful, bnt angry with Zosimus for calumniating 
the great Conslanliue. In collecting all the bonds and records of the tax, the humanity of Anasta- 
sius was diligent and artful : fathers were sometimes compelled to prostitute their daughters (Zosim. 
Hist. 1. ii. c. 38. p. 185, 166. Lipsi®, 1784.). Timolbeus of Gaza chose such an cvcut for the subject 
of a tragedy (Suidas, tom. iii. p. 475.), w hich contributed to the abolition of the tax (Ccdrenus, 
p. 35.), — an bappy instance (if it he true) of the use of the theatre. 

(79) Sec Josua Stylites, in the Bibliotheca Orientals of Asseman (tom. i. p. 268.). This capitation 
tax is slightly mentioned in the Chronicle of Edessa. 

(80) Procopius (Anecdot. c. 19.) fixes this sum from the report of the treasurers themselves. Tibe- 
rius had vicies ter millies; hut far different was his empire from that of Anastasius. 

(81) Evagrius (1. iv. e. 30.), in the next generation, was moderate and w ell informed ; and Zonaras 
(V. xiv. c. 61.), in the xiiiti century, had read with care, and thought without prejudice : yet their 
colours arc almost as black as those of the Anecdotes. 

(82) Procopius (Anecdot. c. 30.) relates the idle conjectures of the limes. The death of Justi- 
nian, says the secret historian, will expose his wealth or poverty. 

(83) See Corippus de Laudibus Justini Aug. I. ii. 260, die. 384, die. 

“ Plurima sunt vivo nimium neglecta parenli, f * 

“ Unde tot exhaostus contraxit debits fiseus.” i- ** 

Centenaries of gold were brought by strong arms into the Hippodrome : 

“ Dcbita persolvit, genitoris cauta recepit. " 


And tremble, Scylla! on thee, too, his greed, 

Coining thy brazen deity, may feed. 

But Lydus, with no uncommon inconsistency was only prevented by death from relieving his 
in such writers, proceeds to paint the character subjects altogether from the capitation tax, which 
of Anastasius as endowed with almost every he greatly diminished. — M. 
virtue, not excepting the utmost liberality. He 


Avarice and 
profusion of 
Justinian. 


Pernicious 

tarings. 
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abuses; the partial injustice of a moment is dexterously applied as 
the general maxim of a reign of thirty-two years: tho emperor alone 
is made responsible for the faults of his officers, the disorders of the 
times, and the corruption of his subjects; and oven the calamities 
of nature, plagues, earthquakes, and inundations, are imputed to 
the prince of the daemons, who had mischievously assumed the form 
of Justinian (84). 

After this precaution, I shall briefly relate the aneedotes of ava- 
rice and rapine, under the following heads : I. Justinian was so 
profuse that he could not be liberal. The civil and military officers, 
when they were admitted into the service of the palace, obtained 
an humble rank and a moderate stipend; they ascended by seniority 
to a station of affluence and repose ; the annual pensions, of which 
the most honourable class was abolished by Justinian, amounted 
to four hundred thousand pounds ; and this domestic economy was 
deplored by the venal or indigent courtiers as the last outrage on 
the majesty of the empire. The posts, the salaries of physiciansy 
and the nocturnal illuminations, were objects of more general con>- 
cern ; and the cities might justly complain, that he usurped the 
municipal revenues which had been appropriated to these useful 
institutions. Even the soldiers were injured ; and such was the 
decay of military spirit, that they were injured with impunity. The 
emperor refused, at the return of each fifth year, the customary 
donative of five pieces of gold, reduced his veterans to beg their 
bread, and suffered unpaid armies to melt away in the wars of Italy 

(64) The Anecdotes (c. 11—14. 18. 20—30.) supply many facts and more complaints.* 

* The work of Lydns dc Hog i strati bus (pub- for all the various services which he performed. 
Ushed by Hast* at Paris, 1612, and refirinted in He rose to an Augustalis, and finally to the dig- 
the new edition of the Byzaotine hisloriaus,) was niiy of Cornicultw, the highest and at one thaw 
written during the reign of Justinian. This work the most lucrative aftice in the department. Bat 
of Lydus throws no great light on the earlier his- the pnetorian proofed had gradually been de- 
tory of the Boinan magistracy, but gives pome prived of bis powers and his honours. He lost the 
curious details of the changes and retrenchments superintendence of the supply and manufacture of 
in the offices of state, which took place at this arms; the uncontrolled charge of the public 
time. The personal history of the author, with posts ; the levying of the troops ; the command 
the account of bis early aud rapid advancement, of the army in war when the emperors ceased 
and the emoluments of the posts which he sue- nomiually to oommand in person, but really 
ceasively held, with the bitter di&appoiulment, through the praetorian pnefcct ; that of the house* 
which he expresses, at Gnding himself at the hold troops, which fell to the raagister anlx. At 
height of his ambition, in an unpaid place, is ap length the office was so completely stripped of its 
excellent illustration of this statement. Gibbon power, as to bo virtually abolished (see dc Magist. 
has before, c. iv. n. 45. and c. xvii. u. 112., I. iii. c. 40. p. 220, &c.). This diminution of the 
traced the progress of a Roman ciiiren to tho office of the pnefecl destroyed the emoluments of 
highest honours of the stale under the empire ; his subordinate officers, and Lydus not only drew 
the steps by which Lydus reached his bumbler no revenue from his dignity, but expended upon 
eminence, may likewise throw light on the civil it all the gains of his former services, 
service at ibis period. He was first received into Cydus gravely refers this calamitous, and, as 
the office of the prxtorian pnefcct ; became a be considers it, fatal degradation of the pnetorian 
notary in that office, and made in one year 1006 office to the alteration in the style of the official 
golden solid! , and that without extortion. His documents from Latin to Greek; aud refers lo a 
place and the influence of his relatives obtained prophecy of a certain Footeins, which connected 
Bim a wife with 400 pounds of gold for her dowry, the ruin of the Homan empire with its abanden- 
He became dliief chartularins, with an annual ment of its language. Lydns chiefly owed his 
Stipend of 24 solidi, and considerable emoluments promotion to his knowledge of Latin '. — M. 
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and Persia. II. The humanity of his predecessors had always re- aemiuucM. 
mittcd, in' some auspicious circumstance of their reign, the arrears 
of the public tribute, and they dexterously assumed the merit of 
resigning those claims which it was impracticable to enforce. “ Jus- 
“ tinian, in the space of thirty-two years, has never granted a 
“ similar indulgence ; and many of his subjects have renounced 
“ the possession of those lands whose value is insufficient to satisfy 
“ the demands of the treasury. To the cities which had suffered 
by hostile inroads Ana6tasius promised a general exemption of 
“ seven years: the provinces of Justinian have been ravaged by 
“ the Persians and Arabs, the Huns and Sclavoniana ; but his vain 
“ and ridiculous dispensation of a single year has been confined to 
“ those places which were actually taken by the enemy.” Such is 
tile language of the secret historian, who expressly denies that any • 
indulgence was granted to Palestine after the revolt of the Samari- 
tans ; a false and odious charge, confuted by the authentic record, 
which attests a relief of thirteen centenaries of gold (fifty-two thou- 
sand pounds) obtained for that desolate province by the intercession 
of; St. Sabas (85). III. Procopius has not condescended to explain 
the system of taxation, which fell like a hail-storm upon the land, 
like a devouring pestilence on its inhabitants: but we should be- 
come the accomplices of his malignity, if we imputed to Justinian 
alone the ancient though rigorous principle, that a whole district 
should be condemned to sustain the partial loss of the persons or 
property of individuals. The Jnnona, or supply of corn for the f***- 
use of tile army and capital, was a grievous and arbitrary exac- 
tion, which exceeded, perhaps in a tenfold proportion, the ability of 
tho farmer; and his distress was aggravated by the partial injustice 
of weights and measures, and the expense and labour of distant car- 
riage. In a time of scarcity, an extraordinary requisition was made 
to the adjacent provinces of Thrace, Bithynia, and Phrygia: but the 
proprietors, after a wearisome journey and a perilous navigation, 
received so inadequate a compensation, that they would have chosen 
the alternative of delivering both the com and price at the doors of 
their granaries. These precautions might indicate a tender solici- 
tude for the welfare of the capital ; yet Constantinople did not escape 
the rapacious despotism of Justinian. Till his reign, the straits of 
the Bosphorus and Hellespont were open to the freedom of trade, 
and nothing was prohibited except the exportation of arms for the 
service of the Barbarians. At each of these gates of the city, a 
praetor was stationed, the minister of Imperial avarice ; heavy cus- 
toms were imposed on tlic vessels and their merchandise ; the op- 
pression was retaliated on the helpless consumer : the poor were 

(85] One to Seythopolis, capital of the second Palestine, aud twelve for the rest of the province. 

Aleman, (p. 59.) honestly produces this fact from a MS. lile of St. Sabas, by bis disciple Cyril, in tbe 
Vatican library, and since published by Cotdcrius. 
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afflicted by the artificial scarcity, and exorbitant price of the mar- 
ket; and a people, accustomed to depend on the liberality of their 
prince, might sometimes complain of the deficiency of water and 
bread (86). The aerial tribute, without a name, a law, or a defi- 
nite object, was an annual gift of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds, which the emperor accepted from his praetorian pne- 
fect ; and the means of payment were abandoned to the discretion 
Monopolies, of that powerful magistrate. IV. Even such a tax was less intoler- 
able than the privilege of monopolies,'* which checked the fair com- 
petition of industry, and, for the sake of a small and dishonest gain, 
imposed an arbitrary burden on the wants and luxury of the sub- 
ject. “ As soon (I transcribe the anecdotes) as the exclusive sale 
“ of silk was usurped by the Imperial treasurer, a whole people, 
“ the manufacturers of Tyre and llerytus, were reduced to extreme 
“ misery, and cither perished with hunger, or fled to the hostile 
“ dominions of Persia.” A province might suffer by the decay of 
its manufactures, but in this example of silk, Procopius has par- 
tially overlooked the inestimable and lasting benefit which the em- 
pire received from the curiosity of Justinian. His addition of one 
seventh to the ordinary price of copper-money may be interpreted 
with the same candour ; and the alteration, which might be wise, 
appears to have been innocent ; since lie neither alloyed the purity, 
nor enhanced the value, of the gold coin (87), the legal measure 
Venality, of public and private payments. V. The ample jurisdiction re- 
quired by the farmers of the rovenue to accomplish their engage- 
ments might be placed in an odious light, as if they had purchased 
from the emperor the lives and fortunes of their fellow-citizens. 
And a more direct sale of honours and offices w r as transacted in the 
palace, with the permission, or at least with the connivance, of 
Justinian and Theodora. The claims of merit, even those of favour, 
were disregarded, and it was almost reasonable to expect, that the 
bold adventurer, who had undertaken the trade of a magistrate, 
should find a rich compensation for infamy, labour, danger, the 
debts, which he had contracted, and the heavy interest which ho 
paid. A sense of the disgrace and mischief of this venal practice, 
at length awakened the slumbering virtue of Justinian ; and he 
attempted, by the sanction of oaths (88) and penalties, to guard the 

(86) John Malala (lom. ii. p. 232.) mentions the want of bread, and Zonaras (1. xiv. p. 63.) the 
leaden pipes, which Justinian, or his servants, stole from the aqueducts. 

(87) For an aureus, one sixth of an ounce of gold, instead of 210, he gave no more than 180 folles, 
or ounces of coppor. A disproportion of the mint, below the market price, must have soon pro- 
duced a scarcity of small money. In England, tuxlre pence in copper would sell for no more than 
seven pence (Smith’s Inquiry into the Wealth ol Nations, vol. i. p. 49.). For Justinian’s gold coin, 
see Evagrius (l. fv. c. 30.). 

(88) The oath is conceived in. the most formidable words (Novell. viU. tit. 3.). The defaulters 

* Hullman (GcscJiichte dcs Ejzantinischen rapacity of the officers. This slate monopoly, 
Handels, p. 15.) shows that the despotism of the even of corn, wine, and oil, was in force at the 
government was aggravated by the unchecked time of the first crusade. — M. 
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integrity of his government: bnt at the end of a year of perjury, 
his rigorous edict was suspended, and corruption licentiously abused 
her triumph over the importance of the laws. VI. The testament Temmeou. 
of Eulalius, count of the domestics, declared the emperor his sole 
heir, on condition, however, that he should discharge his debts and 
legacies, allow to his three daughters a decent maintenance, and 
bestow each of them in marriage, with a portion of ten pounds of 
gold. But the splendid fortune of Eulalius had been consumed by 
fire ; and the inventory of his goods did not exebed the trilling sum 
of five hundred and sixty-four pieces of gold. A similar instance, 
in Grecian history, admonished the emperor of the honourable part 
prescribed for his imitation. He checked the selfish murmurs of 
the treasury, applauded the confidence of his friend, discharged the 
legacies and debts, educated the three virgins under the eye of the 
empress Theodora, and doubled the marriage portion which had 
satisfied the tenderness of their father (89). The humanity of a 
prince (for princes cannot bo generous) is entitled to some praise; 
yet even in this act of virtue we may discover the inveterate custom 
of supplanting the legal or natural heirs, which Procopius imputes 
to the reign of Justinian. His charge is supported by eminent 
names and scandalous examples; neither widow’s nor orphans were 
spared ; and the art of soliciting, or extorting, or supposing testa- 
ments, was beneficially practised by the agents of the palace. This 
base and mischievous tyranny invades the security of private life; 
and the monarch who has indulged an appetite for gain, will soon 
be tempted to anticipate tho moment of succession, to interpret 
wealth as an evidence of guilt, and to proceed, from the claim of 
inheritance, to the power of confiscation. VII. Among the forms of 
rapine, a philosopher may be permitted to name the conversion of 
Pagan or heretical riches to the use of the faithful ; but in the time 
of Justinian this holy plunder was condemned by the sectaries 
alone, who became the victims of his orthodox avarice (90). 

Dishonour might be ultimately reflected on the character of Jus- Tho mioiston 
tinian; but much of the guilt, and still more of the profit, was oU ' uU,u “- 
intercepted by the ministers, who were seldom promoted for their 
virtues, and not always selected for their talents (91). The merits 
of Tribonian the quaestor will hereafter be weighed in the reforma- 
tion of the Roman law r ; but the economy of the East was subordi- 

imprecate on themselves, quicqnid habenl telornm armamentaria cceli : the part of Judas, the 
leprosy of Giezi, the tremor of Cain, &c* besides all temporal pains. 

(89) A similar or more generous act of friendship is related by Lucian of Ktidamidas of Corinth 
(in Toxarc, c. 93, 93. tom. ii. p. 530.), and the story has produced an ingeuious, though feeble, 
comedy of Fonlenelle. 

(90) John Malala, tom. ii. p. 101, 103, 103. 

(91) One of these, Anatolins, perished in an earthquake — doubtless a judgment ! The complaints 
and clamours of the people in Agathias (I. v. p. 146, 147.) are almost an echo of the anecdote. 

The aliena peeunla reddeuda of Corippus (I. ii. p. 381, &c.) is not very honourable to Justinian's 
memory. 
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nate to the Pratorian prsefeet, and Procopius has justincd his anec- 
dotes by the portrait which he exposes in his public history, of the 
notorious vices of John of Cappadocia (92).* His knowledge was 
not borrowed from the schools (93), and his style was scarcely le- 
gible; but he excelled in the powers of native genius, to suggest the 
wisest counsels, and to find expedients in the most desperate situa- 
tions. The corruption of his heart was equal to the vigour of his 
understanding. Although he was suspected of magic and Pagan su- 
perstition, he appeared insensible to the fear of God or the re- 
proaches of man ; and his aspiring fortune was raised on the death 
of thousands, the poverty of millions, the ruins of cities, and the 
desolation of provinces. Prom the dawn of light to the moment of 
dinner, he assiduously laboured to enrich his master and himself at 
the expense of the Roman world ; the remainder of the day was 
spent in sensual and obscene pleasures,! and the silent hours of the 
night were interrupted lry the perpetual dread of the justice of an 
assassin. His abilities, perhaps his vices, recommended him to the 
lasting friendship of Justinian : the emperor yielded with reluctance 
to the fury of the people; his victory was displayed by the imme- 
diate restoration of their enemy ; and they felt above ten years, 
under his oppressive administration, that lie was stimulated by 
revenge, rather than instructed by misfortune. Their murmurs 
served only to fortify the resolution of Justinian ; but the protect, 
in the insolence of favour, provoked the resentment of Theodora, 
disdained a pow er before which every knee w as bent, and attempted 
to sow the seeds of discord between the emperor and his beloved 
consort. Even Theodora herself was constrained to dissemble, to 
wait a favourable moment, and, by an artful conspiracy, to render 
John of Cappadocia the accomplice of his own destruction.! At a 
time when Belisarius, unless he had been a hero, must have shown 
himself a rebel, his wife Antonina, who enjoyed the secret confi- 
dence of the empress, communicated his feigned discontent to Eu- 

(M) Son the history and character of John of Cappadocia in I»rocopiu< (Persic. 1. 1. c. 24, 25. 1. U. 
c. 30. Vandal. I. i. c. 13. Anecdol. c. 2. 17. 22.). The agreement of the history and anecdotes is 
a mortal wound to the reputation of the prefect. 

(03} Ov -/«p a/),o ovdtv ypafAuartTroo <pctx<Zv ipaOcv, ort fiv) ypapaXTa, xou yavret 
xaxa xxxcJ; ypaiifai — a forcible expression. 


* This view particularly of the cruelly of John of Lydns seems greatly stimulated by the loss of 
of Cappadocia is confirmed by the testimony of his official fees, which he ascribes to the innova- 
Joannes Lydus, who was in the oQicc or the pr;e- lions of the minister. — M. 
fret, sod eye-witness of the tortures inflicted by $ According to Lydus, Theodora disclosed the 
bis command on the miserable debtors, or sup- crimes and unpopularity of tbe minister to Justi- 
posed debtors, of tbe slate. He mentions one nisn, but the emperor had not the courage to 
horrible instance of a respectable old men, with remove, and was unable to replace, a servant, 
whom he was personally acquainted, who, being under whom his finances seemed to prosper. He 
suspected of possessing money, was hung up by attributes tbe sedition and conflagration called 
tbe hands till he was dead. Lydus dc SCagist. the yt'xoc (ace p. 84.) to the popular resentment 
lib. iii. c. 57. p. 254. — M. against the tyranny of John, lib. iii. C. 70. p. 278. 

+ Joannes Lydus is diffuse on this subject, Unfortunately there is a large gap in his work 
*‘b. id. c. 65. p. 268. But the indigoaul virtue just at this period. — M. 
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phemia, the daughter of the protect ; the credulous virgin imparted 
to her father the dangerous project, and John, who might have 
known the value of oaths and promises, was tempted to accept a 
nocturnal, and almost treasonable, interview w ith the wife of Beli- 
sarius. An ambuscade of guards and eunuchs had been posted by 
the command of Theodora; they rushed with drawn swords to 
seize or to pur^sh the guilty minister : he w as saved by the fidelity 
of his attendants ; but instead of appealing to a gracious sovereign, 
who had privately warned him of his danger, he pusillanimously 
fled to the sanctuary of the church. The favourite of Justinian 
was sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or domestic tranquillity; the 
conversion of a protect into a priest extinguished his ambitious 
hopes : but the friendship of the emperor alleviated his disgrace, 
and he retained in the mild exile of Cyzicus an ample portion of his 
riches. Such imperfect revenge could not satisfy the unrelenting 
hatred of Theodora ; the murder of his old enemy, the bishop of 
Cyzicus, afforded a decent pretence; and John of Cappadocia, 
whose actions had deserved a thousand deaths, was at last con- 
demned for a crime of which he was innocent. A great minister, 
who had been invested with the honours of consul and patrician, 
was ignoininiously scourged like the vilest of malefactors; a tat- 
tered cloak was the sole remnant of his fortunes; he was trans- 
ported in a bark to the place of his banishment at Antinopolis in 
Upper Egypt, and the profect of the East begged his bread through 
tlie cities which had trembled at his name. During an exile of 
seven years, his life was protracted and threatened by the ingenious 
cruelty of Theodora ; and when her death permitted the emperor 
to recall a servant whom he had abandoned with regret, the ambi- 
tion of John of Cappadocia was Tcduced to the humble duties of the 
sacerdotal profession. His successors convinced the subjects of 
Justinian, that the arts of oppression might still be improved by 
experience and industry; the frauds of a Syrian hanker were intro- 
duced into the administration of the finances ; and the example of 
the profect was diligently copied by the quaestor, the public and 
private treasurer, the governors of provinces, and the principal 
magistrates of the Eastern empire (9i). 

The edifices of Justinian were cemented with the blood and 
treasure of his people; but those stately structures appeared to an- 
nounce the prosperity of the empire, and actually displayed the 
skill of their architects. Both the theory and practice of the arts 

(94) The chronology of Procopius is loose and obscure ; but with the aid of Pagi I can discern that 
John was appointed Praetorian prefect of the Kast in the year 530 ; that be was removed in January, 
537 — restored before June, 533 — banished in 541 — and recalled between June, 548, and April, 
I. 549. Aleman, (p. 96, 97«) gives the list of bis ten successors — a rapid series in a part of a single 
reign.* 

* iydus gives a high character of Phocashis successor, tom. iii.i. 75. p. 288.— M. 
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which depend on mathematical science and mechanical power, 
were cultivated under the patronage of the emperors ; the fame of 
Archimedes was rivalled by Proclus and Anthemius; and if their 
miracles had been related by intelligent spectators, they might 
now enlarge the speculations; instead of exciting the distrust, of 
philosophers. A tradition has prevailed, that the Roman fleet was 
reduced to ashes in the port of Syracuse by the busing-glasses of 
Archimedes (95) ; and it is asserted, that a similar expedient was 
employed by Proclus to destroy the Gothic vessels in the harbour 
of Constantinople, and to protect his benefactor Anastasius against 
the bold enterprise of Vitalian (96). A machine was fixed on the 
walls of the city, consisting of an hexagon mirror of polished brass, 
with many smaller and movable polygons to receive and reflect the 
rays of the meridian sun; and a consuming flame was darted, to 
the distance, perhaps, of two hundred feet (97). The truth of these 
two extraordinary facts is invalidated by the silence of the most 
authentic historians; and the use of burning-glasses was never 
adopted in the attack or defence of places (98). Yet the admirable 
experiments of a French philosopher (99) had demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of such a mirror ; and, since it is possible, I am more dis- 
posed to attribute the art to the greatest mathematicians of anti- 
quity, than to give the merit of the fiction to the idle fancy of a 
monk or a sophist. According to another story, Proclus applied 
sulphur to the destruction of the Gothic fleet (100) ; in a modern 
imagination, the name of sulphur is instantly connected with the 
suspicion of gunpowder, and that suspicion is propagated by the 
secret arts of his disciple Anthemius (101). A citizen of Tralles in 
Asia had five sons, who were all distinguished in their respective 
professions by merit and success. Olympius excelled in the know- 
ledge and practice of the Roman jurisprudence. Dioscorus and 
Alexander became learned physicians; but the skill of the former 

(05) This conflagration is hinted by Lucian (in Hippia, c. 2.) and Galen (I. iii.de Temperamentis, 
torn. i. p. 81. edit. Basil.) in the second century. A thousand years afterwards, it is positively af- 
firmed by Zonaras (I. lx. p. 424.) on the faith of Dion Cassius, by Tzetze* (Chiliad il. 119, <3rc.), 
Eustathius (ad Iliad. E. p. 338. ), and tbe scholiast of Lucian. See Fabricius (Bibliot. Grtec. I. iii. 
c, 22. torn. ii. p. 551, 552.), to whom I atn more or less indebted for several of these quotations. 

(96) Zonaras (I. xiv. p. 55.) affirms the fact, without quoting any evidence- 

(97) Tactics describes the artifice of these burning-glasses, which ho had road, perhaps with no 
learned eyes, in a mathematical treatise of Anthemius. That treatise, vrtpi vrapxu&^aiv 
>r,U3t t«v, has been lately published, translated, and illustrated, by M. Dupoys, a scholar and a 
mathematician (Meiuoires de I'Academie dcs Inscriptions, tom. xlii. p. 392—451.). 

(98) In the siege of Syracuse, by ihe silence of Polybius, Plutarch, Livy ; in the siege of Constan- 
tinople, by that of Marcellinns and all the contemporaries of tbe vith century. 

(99) Without any previous knowledge of TzeUcs or Anthemius, tbe immortal BufTon imagined and 
executed a set of burning-glasses, with which he could inflame plauks at tbe distance of 200 feet 
(Supplement & FHist. Naturelle, tom. i. p. 399 — 483 . 4to. edition). What miracles would not his 
genius have performed for the public service, with royal expense, and in the strong sun of Constan- 
tinople or Syracuse? 

(100) John Halida (tom. ii. p. 120 — I24.J relates the fact; but he seems to confonnd the names or 
persons of Proclus aud Marinos. 

(toil Agathias, I. v, p. 149—152. The merit of Anthemius as an architect is loudly praised by 
Procopius (dc Edif. 1. i. c. 1.}, and Paultis Sileniiarius (port i. 134, dfc.J. 
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was exercised for the benefit of his fellow-citizens', while his more 
ambitious brother acquired wealth and reputation at Rome. The 
fame of Metrodorus the grammarian, and of Anthemius the mathe- 
matician and architect, reached the ears of the emperor Justinian, 
who invited them to Constantinople; and while the one instructed 
the rising generation in the schools of eloquence, the other filled 
the capital and provinces with more lasting monuments of his art. 

In a trilling dispute relative to the walls or windows of their con- 
tiguous houses, he had been vanquished by the eloquence of his 
neighbour Zeno; but the orator was defeated in his turn by the 
master of mechanics, whose malicious, though harmless, stratagems 
are darkly represented by the ignorance of Agathias. In a lower 
room, Anthemius arranged several vessels or caldrons of water, 
each of them covered by the wide bottom of a leathern tube, which 
rose to a narrow top, and was artificially conveyed among the 
joists and rafters of the adjacent building. A fire was kindled be- 
neath the caldron; the steam of the boiling water ascended through 
the tubes; the house was shaken by the efforts of imprisoned air, 
and its trembling inhabitants might wonder that the city was un- 
conscious of the earthquake which they had felt. At another time, 
the friends of Zeno, as they sat at table, were dazzled by the into- 
lerable light which flashed in their eyes from the reflecting mirrors 
of Anthemius : they were astonished by the noise which he pro- 
duced from the collision of certain minute and sonorous particles ; 
and the orator declared in tragic style to the senate, that a mere 
mortal must yield to the power of an antagonist, who shook the 
earth with tho trident of Neptune, and imitated the thunder and 
lightning of Jove himself. The genius of Anthemius, and his col- 
league Isidore the Milesian, was excited and employed by a prince, 
whose taste for architecture had degenerated into a mischievous 
and costly passion. His favourite architects submitted their designs 
and difficulties to Justinian, and discreetly confessed how much 
their laborious meditations were surpassed by the intuitive know'- 
ledge or celestial inspiration of an emperor, whose views were al- 
ways directed to the benefit of his people, the glory of his reign, 
and the salvation of his soul (102). 

The principal church, which was dedicated by the founder of Pouukiim 
Constantinople to Saint Sophia, or the eternal wisdom, had been ° r lll<! 0 J , ‘ ur ' k 
tw r ice destroyed by fire; after the exile of John Chrysostom, and si. Sophia, 
during the Nika of the blue and green factions. No sooner did the ' 
tumult subside, than the Christian populace deplored their sacri- 

,*«.*’ * * 

(102) See Procopius (de Edificiis, I. i. c. 1,2. 1. ii. c. 3.]. He relates a coincidence or dreams, 
which stippos.es some fraud in Justinian or his architect. Thej both saw, in a vision, the same plan 
for stopping an inundation at Dara. A stone-quarry near Jerusalem was revealed to the emperor 
(1. v. c. 6.) : an angel was tricked into the perpetual custody of St. Sophia (Anonym.dc Anliq. C. P. 

I. iv. p. 70.). 
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legious rashness; but they might hare rejoiced in the calamity, had 
they foreseen the glory of the new temple, which at the end of 
forty days was strenuously undertaken by the piety of Justi- 
nian (103). The ruins were cleared away, a more spacious plan 
was described, and as it required the consent of some proprietors 
of ground, they obtained the most exorbitant terms from the eager 
desires and timorous conscience of the monarch. Anthemius 
formed the design, and his genius directed the hands of ten thou- 
sand workmen, whose payment in pieces of fine silver was never 
delayed beyond the evening. The emperor himself, clad in a li- 
nen tunic, surveyed each day their rapid progress, and encouraged 
their diligence by his familiarity, his zeal, and his rewards. The 
, .new cathedral of St. Sophia was consecrated by the patriarch, five 
years, eleven months, and ten days from the first foundation ; and 
in the midst of the solemn festival, Justinian exclaimed with devout 
vanity, “ Glory be to God, who hath thought me w orthy to ac- 
“ complish so great a work; I have vanquished thee, 0 Solo- 
“ mon (104) 1 ” But the pride of the Roman Solomon, before 
twenty years had elapsed, was humbled by an earthquake, which 
overthrew the eastern part of the dome. Its splendour was again 
restored by the perseverance of the same prince; and in the thirty- 
sixth year of his reign, Justinian celebrated the second dedication 
of a temple, which remains, after twelve centuries, a stately mo- 
nument of his fame. The architecture of St. Sophia, which is now 
converted into the principal moseh, has been imitated by the 
Turkish sultans, and that venerable pile continues td excite the 
fond admiration of the Greeks, and the more rational curiosity of 
Droipiioc. European travellers. The eye of the spectator is disappointed by 
an irregular prospect of half-domes and shelving roofs : the west- 
ern front, the principal approach, is destitute of simplicity and 
magnificence ; and the scale of dimensions lias been much surpassed 

(103) Among the crowd of ancients and moderns who have, celebrated the edifice of SL Sophia, 
r shall distinguish and follow, I. Four original spectators and historians : Procopius (de Fditie. 1, 1. 
c. t.), Agathias (I. ▼. p. 152, 1 53.). Paul Silentiarius (in a poem of 1026 hexameters, ad ealeem Anns 
Coranen. Alexiad.), and Evagrius (I. iv. c. 31.). 2. Two legendary Greeks of a later period : George 
Cod in us (de Origin. C. P. p. 64 — 74.), and the anonymous writer of Banthiri (Imp. Orient, tom. I. 
1. iv. p. 65— 60-.). 3. The great Byzantine antiquarian, Ducangc (Comment, ad Paul. Silentiar. 
p. 525 — 598. and C. P. Christ. 1. iii. p. 5 — 78.). 4. Two French travellers — the one, Peter GylHot 
(de Topograph. C. P. 1. ii. c. 3, 4.) in the with; the other, Grelot (Voyage de C. P. p. 95—464. 
Paris, 1680 , in 4to.) : be has given plans, prospects, and inside views of Si. Sophia ; and his plant, 
thoogh on a smaller scale, appear more correct than those of Ducange. I have adopted and reduced 
the measures of Grelot : but as no Christian can now ascend the dome, the height is borrowed from 
Evagrius, compans! with GylUus, Greaves, ami the Oriental Geographer. 

(104) Solomon's temple was surrounded with courts, porticoes, dfc.; but the proper structure of 
the house of God was no more (if we take the Egyptian or Hebrew' cubit at 22 inches) than 55 feel 
in height, 36 2|3 in hreadlh and 110 in. length — a small parish church, says Prideanx (Connection, 
vol. i. p. 144. folio); but few sanctuaries could be valued at four or five millions sterling ! * 


* Hist, of Jews, vol. i. p. 557. — M. 
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by sover.-il of the Latin cathedrals. But the architect who first 
ereeted an aerial cupola, is entitled to the praise of bold design and 
skilful execution. The dome of St. Sophia, illuminated by four- 
and-twenty windows, is formed with so small a curve, that the 
depth is equal only to one sixth of its diameter; the measure of 
that diameter is otic hundred and fifteen feet, and the lofty centre, 
where a crescent has supplanted the cross, rises to the perpendi- 
cular height of one hundred and eighty feet above the pavement. 
The circle which encompasses the dome, lightly reposes on four 
strong arches, and their weight is firmly supported by four massy 
piles, whose strength is assisted on the northern and southern 
sides by four columns of Egyptian granite. A Greek cross, in- 
scribed in a quadrangle, represents the form of the edifice; the 
exact breadth is two hundred and forty-three feet, and two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine may be assigned for the extreme length from 
the sanctuary in the east to the nine western doors which open 
into the vestibule, and from thence into the narlhex or exterior 
portico. That portico was the humble station of the penitents. 
The nave or body of the church was filled by the congregation of 
the faithful ; but the two sexes were prudently distinguished, and 
the upper and lower galleries were allotted for the more private 
devotion of the women. Beyond the northern and southern piles, 
a balustrade, terminated on either side by the thrones of the em- 
peror and the patriarch, divided the nave from the choir; and the 
space, as far as the steps of the altar, was occupied by the clergy 
and singers. The altar itself, a name which insensibly became fa- 
miliar to Christian ears, was placed in the eastern recess, artificially 
built in the form of a demi-cylinder ; and this sanctuary communi- 
cated by several doors with the sacristy, the vestry, the baptistery, 
and the contiguous buildings, subservient either to the pomp of 
worship, or the private use of the ecclesiastical ministers. The 
memory of past calamities inspired Justinian with a wise resolu- 
tion, that no wood, except for the doors, should be admitted into 
the new edifice; and the choice of the materials was applied to the 
strength, the lightness, or the splendour of the respective parts. 
The solid piles which sustained the cupola were composed of huge 
blocks of freestone, hewn into squares and triangles, fortified by 
circles of iron, and firmly cemented by the infusion of lead and 
quicklime : but the weight of the cupola was diminished by the le- 
vity of its substance, which consists either of pumice-stone that 
floats in the water, or of bricks from the isle of Rhodes, five times 
less ponderous than the ordinary sort. The whole frame of the 
cdiGce was constructed of brick ; but those base materials were 
concealed by a crust of marble ; and the inside of St. Sophia, the 
cupola, the two larger, and the six smaller, semi-domes, the walls, 
the hundred columns, and the pavement, delight even the eyes of 
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Barbarians, with a rich and variegated picture. A poet (105), who 
beheld the primitive lustre ot St. Sophia, enumerates the colours, 
the shades, and the spots of ten or twelve marbles, jaspers, and 
porphyries, which nature had profusely diversified, and which were 
blended and contrasted as it were by a skilful painter. The tri- 
umph of Christ was adorned with the last spoils of Paganism, but 
the greater part of these costly stones was extracted from the quar- 
ries of Asia Minor, the isles and continent of Greece, Egypt, Africa, 
and Gaul. Eight columns of porphyry, which Aurclian had placed 
in the temple of the sun, were offered by the piety of a Roman 
matron ; eight others of green marble were presented by the ambi- 
tious zeal of the magistrates of Ephesus: both are admirable by 
their size and beauty, but every order of architecture disclaims 
their fantastic capitals. A variety of ornaments and figures was 
curiously expressed in mosaic; and the images of Christ, of the 
Virgin, of saints, and of angels, which have been defaced by Turk- 
ish fanaticism, were dangerously exposed to the superstition of the 
Greeks. According to the sanctity of each object, the precious me- 
tals w'ere distributed in thin leaves or in solid masses. The balus- 
trade of the choir, the capitals of the pillaps, the ornaments of the’ 
doors and galleries, were of gilt bronze; the spectator was dazzled 
by the glittering aspect of the cupola; the sanctuary contained 
forty thousand pound weight of silver; and the boly vases and vest- 
ments of the altar were of the purest gold, enriched with inestim- 
able gems. Before the structure of the church had arisen two 
cubits above the ground, forty-five thousand two hundred pounds 
were already consumed; and the whole expense amounted to three 
hundred and twenty thousand : each reader, according to the mea- 
sure of his belief, may estimate their value either in gold or silver ; 
but the sum of one million sterling is the result of the lowest com- 
putation. A magnificent temple is a laudable monumentof national 
taste and religion; and the enthusiast who entered the dome of 
St. Sophia might be tempted to suppose that it was the residence, 
or even the workmanship, of the Deity. Yet how dull is the arti- 
fice, how insignificant is the labour, if it be compared with the 
formation of the vilest insect that crawls upon the surface of the 
temple 1 

So minute a description of an edifice which time has respected, 
may attest the truth, and excuse the relation, of the innumerable 

(105) Paul Silcnliariiift, in dark and poetic language, describes the various stones aud marbles 
that were employed in the edilice of St. Sophia (P. ii. p. 129. 133, &’c. &c.): 1 . The Carystinn — 
pale, with Iron veins. 2: The Phrygian — of two sorts, both of a rosy line; the one with a v^bite 
shade, the other purple, with silver flowers. 3. The Porphyry of Egypt — with small stars. 4. The 
green marble of Laconia. 5. The Canon— from Mount Iassis, with oblique veins, white and red. 
6. The Lydian — pale, with a red flower. 7. The African , or Maurilatxian — of a gold or saffron 
hue. 8. The Celtic — black, with white veins. 9. The Dosphoric — white, with black edges. Besides 
llic Proronnesian, which formed the pavement; the Thessalian , Molossidn , &’c. which arc less dis- 
tinctly painted. 
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works, both in the capital and provinces, which Justinian con- 
structed on a smaller scale and less durable foundations (106). In 
Constantinople alone, and the adjacent suburbs, he dedicated twenty^ 
five churches to the honour of Christ, the Virgin, and the saints : 
most of these churches were decorated with marble and gold ; and 
their various situation was skilfully chosen in a populous square, 
or a pleasant grove; on the margin of the sea-shore, or on some 
lofty eminence which overlooked the continents of Europe and 
Asia. The church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople, and 
that of St. John at Ephesus, appear to have been framed on the 
same model : their domes aspired to imitate the cupolas of St. So- 
phia ; but the altar was more judiciously placed under the centre 
of the dome, at the junction of four stately porticoes, which more 
accurately expressed the figure of the Greek cross. The Virgin of 
Jerusalem might exult in the temple erected by her imperial votary 
on a most ungrateful spot, which aiTorded neither ground nor ma- 
terials to the architect. A level was formed by raising part of a 
deep valley to the height of the mountain. The stones of a neigh- 
bouring quarry were hewn into regular forms ; each block was fixed 
on a peculiar carriage drawn by forty of the strongest oxen, and 
the roads were widened for the passage of such enormous weights. 
Lebanon furnished her loftiest cedars for the timbers of the church; 
and the seasonable discovery of a vein of red marble supplied its 
beautiful columns, two of w'hich, the supporters of the exterior 
portico, were esteemed the largest in the world. The pious mu- 
nificence of the emperor was diffused over the Holy Land ; and if 
reason should condemn the monasteries of both sexes which were 
built or restored by Justinian, yet charity must applaud the wells 
which he sunk, and the hospitals which he founded, for the relief 
of the weary pilgrims. The schismatical temper of Egypt was ill- 
entitled to the royal bounty; but in Syria and Africa some remedies 
were applied to the disasters of wars and earthquakes, and both 
Carthage and Antioch, emerging from their ruins, might revere the 
name of their gracious benefactor (107). Almost every saint in the 
calendar acquired the honours of a temple; almost every city of the 
empire obtained the solid advantages of bridges, hospitals, and 
aqueducts ; but the severe liberality of the monarch disdained to 
indulge his subjects in the popular luxury of baths and theatres. 
While Justinian laboured for the public service, he was not un-, 
mindful of his own dignity and ease. The Byzantine palace, which 

(106} The six hooks of the. Edifices of Procopius arc thus distributed : the first h confined to Con- 
stantinople; the second includes Mesopotamia and Syria; the third, Armenia and the Euxinc; the 
fourth, Europe ; the fifth, Asia Minor ami Palestine; the sixth , Egypt and Africa. Italy is forgot 
by the emperor or the historiau, who published this work of adulation before the date (A. D. 555} of 
its final compicst. 

(107} Justinian once gave forty-five centenaries of gold (180,0001.) for the repairs of Antioch after 
the earthquake (John Malala, tom. ii. p. 1 46 — 149.). 
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had been damaged by the conflagration, was restored with new 
magnificence; ami some notion may be conceived of the whole edi- 
fice, by the vestibule or hall, which, from the doors perhaps, or 
the roof, was named chalet, or the brazen. The dome of a spa- 
cious quadrangle was supported by massy pillars; the pavement 
and walls were incrusted with many-coloured marbles — the eme- 
rald green of Laconia, the fiery red, and the white Phrygian stone 
intersected with veins of a sea-green hue: the mosaic paintings of 
tho dome and sides represented the glories of the African and Ita- 
lian triumphs. On the Asiatic shore of the Propontis, at a small 
distance to the east of Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens of 
Dera-.um (108) were prepared for the summer residence of Justinian, 
and more especially of Theodora. The poets of the age have cele- 
brated tho rare alliance of nature and art, the harmony of the 
nymphs of the groves, the fountains, and the waves; yet the crowd 
of attendants who followed the court complained 'of their incon- 
venient lodgings (109), and the nymphs were too often alarmed by the 
famous Porphyrio, a whale of tea cubits in breadth, and thirty in 
length, who was stranded at the mouth Of the river Sangaris, 
after he had infested more than half a century the seas of Constan- 
tinople (110). 

Fortifications The fortifications of Europe and Asia were multiplied by Justi- 
ot Europe. D j an . the repetition of those timid and fruitless precautions ex- 
poses, to a philosophic eye, the debility of the empire (I'll). From 
Belgrade to the Euxine, from the conflux of tire Save to the mouth 
of the Danube, a chain of above fourscore fortified places was ex- 
tended along the banks of the great river. Single watch-towers 
were changed into spacious citadels ; vacant walls, which the en- 
gineers contracted or enlarged affording to the nature of the ground, 
were filled with colonies or garrisons ; a strong fortress defended tho 
ruins of Trajan’s bridge (112), and several military' stations affected 
to spread beyond the Danube tho pride of the Roman name. But 

(108) For tUc Hencnm, the palace of Theodora, see Gyllius (do Bosphoro Thracio, 1. -ill. c. Tl.J, 
Aleman. (Nol. ad Ante, p. 80,81. who quotes several epigrams of the Anthology), and Ducaoge 
{C. P Christ. 1. iv.c. 13. p. 175, 176.). 

(109) Compare, in the Edifices (1- i. c. It.) and in the Anecdotes (e. 8. 15.), the different styles 
of adulation au«l malevolence: stript of the paint, or cleansed from the dirt, the object appears to 
he the same. 

(410) Procopius, 1. viii. 99.; most probably a stranger nnd wanderer, as the Mediterranean docs 
not breed whales. Babcinc quoque iu nostra maria penetrant fPUtt. Hist. Natur. ix. 2.). Between 
the polar circle ami the trdpic, the cetaceous animals of the ocean grow to the length of 50, 80, or 
100 feet (Hist, de* Voyages, tom. xv. p. 289. Pennant's British Zoology, vdl. iii. p. 35.). 

(Ill) Montesquieu observes (ion), iii. p. 503. Considerations stir la Grander el la Decadence, des 
Domains, c. xx.j lhat Justinian's empire was like France in the time oT the Norman inroads — nevet 
so weak as when every village was fortified. 

(1 12} Procopius affirm* (1. Iv. c. 6.) that the Danube was stopped by tbe ruins of tbe bridge. Had 
Apollodorus, the architect, left a description of his own work, the fabulous wonders of Dion Cassias 
(1. Ixviii. p. 1129.) would have beten corrected by the genuiue picture. Trajau's bridge consisted of 
twenty or twenty-two stone piles with wooden arches ; the river is shallow, the current gentle, and 
the whole interval no more than 443 (Beimar ad Dion, from Itarsigh) or 515 tones (D'Auv die, Geo- 
graphic Aucienne, tom. i. p. 305.). 
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that name was divested of its terrors; the Barbarians, in their an- 
nual inroads, passed, and contemptuously repassed, before these 
useless bulwarks; and the inhabitants of the frontier, instead or re- 
posing under the shadow of the general defence, were compelled 
to guard, with incessant vigilance, their separato habitations. The 
solitude of ancient cities was replenished; the new foundations of 
Justinian acquired, perhaps too hastily, the epithets of impregnable 
and populous; and the auspicious place of his own nativity attracted 
the grateful reverence of the vainest of princes. Under the name 
of Justiniana priina, the obscure village of Tauresium became the 
seat of an archbishop and a prefect, whose jurisdiction extended 
over seven warlike provinces of IHyricurrt(113) ; and the corrupt 
appellation of Giustcndil still indicates, about twenty miles to the 
south of Sophia, the residence of a Turkish sanjak (114). For the 
use of the emperor’s countrymen, a cathedral, a palace, and an 
aqueduct, were speedily constructed ; the public and private edifices 
were adapted to the greatness of a royal city; ami the strength of 
the walls resisted, during the lifetime of Justinian, the unskilful 
assaults of the Huns and Sclavonians. Their progress was some- 
times retarded, and their hopes of rapine were disappointed, by 
the innumerable castles, which, in the provinces of Dacia, Epirus, 
Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, appeared to cover the whole face 
of the country. Six hundred of these forks ‘were built or repaired 
by the emperor; but it seems reasonable to believe, that the far 
greater part consisted only of a stone or brick lower, in the midst 
of a square or circular area, which was surrounded by a wall and 
ditch, and a (forded in a moment of danger some protection to the 
peasants and cattle of the neighbouring vi!lages(115). Yet these 
military works, which exhausted the public treasure, could not re- 
move the just apprehensions of Justinian and his European subjects. 
The warm baths of Anchialus in Thrace were rendered as safe as 
they were salutary ; but the rich pastures of Thessalonica were for- 
aged by the Scythian cavalry; the delicious vale of Tempe, three 
hundred miles from the Danube, was continually alarmed by the 
sound of war (110); and no unfortified spot, however distant or 
solitary, could securely enjoy the blessings of peace. The streights 

(113) Of the two Dacias, Mcditerranea and Ripensit, Dardania, Pnevalitana, lbe »<?cond Vaesia, 
and the second Macedonia. Sec Jnstinian (Novell, si.), who speaks of his castles beyond the Da- 
nube, and of homines semper bcllici* sndorihus inlccreotcs. 

(114) See D'Anvillc (Mcuioires de I’ Academic, Ale. tom. sxxi. p. 289, 290.), Rycaut (Present State 
of the Turkish Empire, p. 91. 316.), Marsigli (Stato Militant del Imperio Oltomano, p. 130]. The 
sanjak of Giustendil is one of the tweuly under the beglcrbcgof Rumelia, ami bis district maintains 
48 *aimt and 588 f imarints. 

(115) These fortifications may be compared to the castles in MingreJia (Chardin, Voyages en Perse, 
tom. i. p. 80. 13* .) — a natural picture. 

(118) The valley of Tempe is situate along the river Pencils, between the hills of Ossa and Olym- 
pus: it is only live miles long, and in some places no more tban 120 feel in breadth. Its verdant 
beauties are elegantly described by Pliny (llist. Nalur. 1. iv. 15.), and more diffuse! j by jElian (Hist. 
Var. 1. lii. c. i.). 
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of Thermopylae, which seemed to protect, but which had so often 
betrayed, the safety of Greece, were diligently strengthened by tlio 
labours of Justinian. From the edge of the sea-shore, through the 
forests and vallies, and as far as the summit of the Thessalian moun- 
tains, a strong wall w r as continued, which occupied every practic- 
able entrance. Instead of an hasty crowd of peasants, a garrison 
of two thousand soldiers was stationed along the rampart; granaries 
of corn, and reservoirs of w ater, were provided for their use ; and 
by a precaution that inspired the cowardice which it foresaw, con- 
venient fortresses were erected for their retreat. The walls of Co- 
rinth, overthrown by an earthquake, and the mouldering bulwarks 
of Athens and I 1 1 a tea;, were carefully restored; the Barbarians were 
discouraged by the prospect of successive and painful sieges; and 
the naked cities of Peloponnesus were covered by the fortifications 
of the isthmus of Corinth. At the extremity of Europe, another 
peninsula, the Thracian Chersonesus, runs three days’ journey into 
the sea, to form, with the adjacent shores of Asia, the streights of 
the Hellespont. The intervals between eleven populous towns 
were filled by lofty woods, fair pastures, and arable lands ; and the 
isthmus, of thirty-seven stadia or furlongs, had been fortified by a 
Spartan general nine hundred years before the reign of Justi- 
nian (117). In an age of freedom and valour, the slightest rampart 
may prevent a surprint*; and Procopius appears insensible of the 
superiority of ancient times, while he praises the solid construction 
and double parapet of a wall, whose long arms stretched on cither 
side into the sea; but whose strength w r as deemed insufficient to 
guard the Chersonesus, if each city, and particularly Gallipoli and 
Sestus, had not been secured by their peculiar fortifications. The 
long wall, as it was emphatically styled, was a work as disgraceful 
in the object, as it was respectable in the execution. The riches 
of a capital dilTusc themselves over the neighbouring country, and 
the territory of Constantinople, a paradise of nature, was adorned 
with the luxurious gardens and villas of the senators and opulent 
citizens. But their wealth served only to attract the bold and ra- 
pacious Barbarians ; the noblest of the Romans, in tho bosom of 
peaceful indolence, were led away into Scythian captivity, and their 
sovereign might view from his palace the hostile (lames w'hich were 
insolently spread to the gates of the Imperial city. At the distance 
only of forty miles, Anastasius w r as constrained to establish a last 
frontier; his long wall, of sixty miles from the Propontis to the 
Euxine, proclaimed the impotence of his arms; and as the danger 
became more imminent, new fortifications were added by the inde- 
fatigable prudence of Justinian (118). 

(M7) Xenophon Hellenic. 1. iii. c. 2. Alter a long and tedious conversation with the Byzantine 
Reclaimers, how refreshing is the truth, the simplicity, the elegance of an Attic writer. 

(118) Sec the long wall in Eragrius (l. hr. c. 38.). This whole article is drawn from the fourth 
book of the Edifices, except Anchialus (I. iii. c. 7.). 
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Asia Minor, after the submission of the Isaurians (119), remained 
without enomies and without fortifications. Those bold savages, 
who had disdained to be the subjects of Gallienus, persisted two 
hundred and thirty years in a life of independence and rapine. 
The most successful princes respected the strength of the mountains 
and the despair of the natives; their fierce spirit was sometimes 
soothed with gifts, and sometimes restrained by terror; and a mili- 
tary count, with three legions, fixed his permanent and ignominious 
station in the heart of the Roman provinces (120). But no sooner 
was the vigilance of power relaxed or diverted, than the light- 
armed squadrons descended from the hills, and invaded the peace- 
ful plenty of Asia. Although the Isaurians were not remarkable 
for stature or bravery, want rendered thorn bold, and experience 
made them skilful in the exercise of predatory war. * They advanced 
with secrecy and speed to the attack of villages and defenceless 
towns; their (lying parties have sometimes touched the Hellespont, 
the Euxine, and the gates of Tarsus, Antioch, or Damascus (121).; 
and the spoil was lodged in their inaccessible mountains, before the 
llornan troops had received their orders, or the distant province had 
computed its loss. The guilt of rebellion and robbery excluded 
them from the rights of national enemies ; and the magistrates were 
instructed, by an edict, that the trial or punishment of an Isaurian, 
even on the festival of Easter, was a meritorious act of justice and 
piety (122). If the captives were condemned to domestic slavery, 
they maintained, with their sword or dagger, the private quarrel 
of their masters ; and it was found expedient for the public tran- 
quillity to prohibit the service of such dangerous retainers. When 
their countryman Tracalissaeus or Zeno ascended the throne, he in- 
vited a faithful and formidable band of Isaurians, who insulted the 
court and city, and were rewarded by an annual tribute of five 
thousand pounds of gold. But the hopes of fortune depopulated 
the mountains, luxury enervated the hardiness of their minds and 
bodies, and in proportion as they mixed with mankind, they be- 
came less qualified for the enjoyment of poor and solitary freedom. 
After the death of Zeno, his successor Auastasius suppressed their 
pensions, exposed their persons to the revenge of the people, ba- 
nished them from Constantinople, add prepared to sustain a war, 
which left only the alternative of victory or servitude. A brother of 

fll9) Turn back toVol. I. p. 476. Io the coorste of this history, I have sometimes mentioned, 
aod much oflener slighted, the hasty iuroads of the Isaurians, which were not attonded with any 
consequences. 

(1!20) Trebellios Poliio in Hist. August, p. 107. who lived under Diocletian, or Constantine. See 
likewise Pancirolus ad Notii. Imp. Orient, c. 115. 141. See Cod. Theodos. 1. is. tit. 35. leg. 37. 
with a copious collective Annotation of Godefroy, tom. Hi. p. 256, 257, 

(121) See the full and wide extent of their inroads in Phiioslorgius (Hist. E coins, 1. xi. c. 8.), 
with Godcfroy's learned Dissertations. 

(122) Cod. Justinian. 1. ix. tit. 12. leg. 10. The punishments are severe — a fine of an hundred 
pounds of gold, degradation, and even death. The public peace might afford a pretence, but Zeno 
was desirous of monopolising the valour and service of the Isaurians. 
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the last emperor usurped the title of Augustus; his cause was 
powerfully supported by the arms, the treasures, and the maga- 
zines, collected hy Zeno; and the native Isaurians must have formed 
the smallest portion of the hundred and fifty thousand Barbarians 
under his standard, which was sanctified, for the first time, by the 
presence of a fighting bishop. Their disorderly numbers were van- 
quished in the plains of Phrygia by the valour and discipline of the 
Goths; but a war of six years almost exhausted the courage of the 
emperor (123). The Isaurians retired to their mountains; their 
fortresses were successively besieged and mined; their communi- 
cation with the sea was intercepted; the bravest of their leaders 
died in arms; the surviving chiefs, before their execution, were 
dragged in chains through the ’hippodrome; a colony of their youth 
was transplanted into Thrace, and the remnant of the people sub- 
mitted to the Roman government. Yet some generations elapsed 
before their minds were reduced to the level of slavery. The po- 
pulous villages of Mount Taurus were filled with horsemen and 
archers : they resisted the imposition of tributes, but they recruited 
the armies of Justinian; and his civil magistrates, the proconsul of 
Cappadocia, the count of Isauria, and the praetors of Lycaonia and 
Pisidia, were invested with military power to restrain the licen- 
tious practice of rapes and assassinations (124). 

If we extend our view from the tropic to the mouth of the Ta- 
nais, we may observe, on one hand, the precautions of Justinian 
to curb the savages of /Ethiopia (125), and on the other, the long 
walls which he constructed in Crimaca for the protection of his 
friendly Goths, a colony of three thousand shepherds and war- 
riors (126). From that peninsula to Trebizond, the eastern curve 
of the Euxine was secured hy forts, by alliance, or by religion; and 
the possession of Lazica, the Colchos of ancient, the Mingrelia of 
modern, geography, soon became the object of an important war. 
Trebizond, in after-times the seat of a romantic empire, was in- 
debted to the liberality of Justinian for a church, an aqueduct, and 

(173) The I saurian war ami the triumph of Anastasras are briefly and darkly represented by John 
Malala (tom. it. p. loti, 107.). Evagnus (1. iii. c. 35.), Theophancs (p. 118 — 170.), and the Chronicle 
of Marcclijnufi. 

(124) Fortes ea regio (says Justinian] viros liahct, nee in olio differ l ab Isanria, though Proeopin* 
(Persic. 1. i. c. 18.) marks an essential difference between their military character; vet in former 
times the LyCaonians and Pisidiant had defended their liberty against the great king (Xenophon. 
Anabasis, 1. iii. c. 2.). Justinian introduces some false and ridiculous erudition of the ancient em- 
pire of the Pisidians, and of l.ycaon, who, after visiting Rome (long before .Eneas], gave a name and 
people to Lycaonia (Novell. 24, 25. 27. 3(1.). 

(125) See Procopius, Persic. I. i. c. 19. The altar of national concord, of annual sacrifice and 
oaths, which Diocletian had erected in thq Isle of Elephantine, was demolished by Justinian with 
leas policy than seal. 

(1261 Procopius de Edificiis, I. Iii. c. 7. Hist. I. viii. c. 3. 4. These unambitious Goths had re- 
fused to follow the standard of Thcodoric. As late as the xvth and ivitk century, the name and 
nation might he discovered between Caffa and the Straight* of Aroph (D’Auville, Hemoires do 
I’Arademie, torn. xxx. p. 240.). They well deserved the curiosity of Busbeqtrtos (p. 321 — 32*.); 
but seem to have vanished In the more recent account of the Hissions du Levant [tom. i.). Toll, 
Pcy sound, die. 
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a castle, whose ditches are hewn in the solid rock. From that ma- 
ritime city, a frontier line of five hundred miles may be drawn to 
the fortress of Circesium, the last Roman station on the Eu- 
phrates (127). Above.Trebizond immediately, and five days’ journey 
to the south, the country rises into dark forests and craggy moun- 
tains, as savage though not so lofty as the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
In this rigorous climate (128), where the snows seldom melt, the 
fruits are tardy and tasteless, even honey is poisonous : the most 
industrious tillage would be eonfined to some pleasant vatlics; and 
the pastoral tribes obtained a scanty sustenance from the flesh and 
milk of their cattle. The Chalybians (129) derived their name 
and temper from the iron quality of the soil ; and, since the days 
of Cyrus, they might produce, under the various appellations of 
Chaldaans, and banians, an uninterrupted prescription of War and 
rapine. Under the roign of Justinian, they acknowledged the god 
and the emperor of the Romans, and seven fortresses were built in 
the most accessible passes, to exclude the ambition of the Persian 
monarch (130). The principal source of the Euphrates descends 
from the Chalyhian mountains, and seems to flow' towards the west 
and the Euxine : bending to the south-west, the river passes under 
the walls of Sataia and Melitene (which were restored by Justinian as 
the bulwarks of the lesser Armenia), and gradually approaches the 
Mediterranean Sea; till at length, repelled by Mount Taurus (131), 
the Euphrates inclines his long and flexible course to the south-east 
and the Gulf of Persia. Among the Roman cities beyond the Eu- 
phrates, we distinguish two recent foundations, which were named 
from Theodosius, and the relics of the martyrs; and two capitals, 
Amida and Edessa, which are celebrated in the history' of every age. 
Their strength was proportioned by Justinian to the danger of their 
situation. A ditch and palisade might be soflicient to resist the 
artless force of the cavalry of Scythia; but more elaborate works 
were required to sustain a regular siege against the arms and trea- 


(127] For Ibc geography and architecture of ibis Armenian border, sco the Persian Wars and Edi- 
fices (!. ii. c. 4— 7. 1. iii. c. 2 — 7.) ofPiocopius. 

(T28) The country is described by Tourucforl (Voyage an Levant, tom. iii. lellrcs xvii. xv iii.). 
That skilful botanist soon discovered ibe plant that infects the honey (Plin. xxi. 44, 45.) : be ob- 
serves, that the soldiers of Lucullus might indeed be a&lonisjfcd at the cold, since, even in the plain 
of Errenim, suow sometimes falls in June, and the harvest is seldom iiuishcd before September, 
The hills or Armenia are below the fortieth degree of latitude; lmt in the mountainous country 
Mfhieh I inhabit, it is well known that an ascent of some hours carries the traveller from the climate., 
of Languedoc to that of Norway ; and a general theory has been introduced, that, under the line, aa 
elevation of 2400 fosses is equivalent to the cold of the polar circle. (Eteinond, Observations sot l»* 
Voyages de Coxe dans la Suisse, tom. ii. p. 104.). 

(129) The identity or proximity of the Qhalybians, or Chaldeans, may be investigated in Strabo 
(1. xii. p. 825, 826-), Cellarius (Geograph. Autiq. tom. ii..p. 202—204.), and Preretv (Mem. de l’ Aca- 
demic, tom. i>\ p. 594.). Xenophon supposes, in his romance (Cyropacd. 1. iii.), the same Barba- 
rians against whom lie had fought in bis retreat (Anabasis, 1. iv.). 

(130) Procopius, Persic. I..i. c. 15. De Edilic. 1. iii. c. 6. 

(131) Ni Taurus obstet in nostra maria venlnras (Pomponius Mela, iii. 8.). Pliny, a poet as well 
as a naturalist (v. 20.), persouities the river and mountain, and describes their combat. See the 
course of the Tigris and Euphrates, in the excellent treatise, of DAnville. 
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surcs of the great king. His skilful engineers understood the me- 
thods of conducting deep mines, and of raising platforms to the 
level of the rampart : he shook the strongest battlements with his 
military engines, and sometimes advanced to the assault with a line 
or movable turrets on the backs of elephants. In the great cities 
of the East, the disadvantage of space, perhaps of position, was 
compensated by the zeal of the people, who seconded the garrison 
in the defence of their country and religion; and the fabulous pro- 
mise of the Son of God, that Edessa should never be taken, filled 
the citizens with valiant confidence, and chilled the besiegers with 
doubt and dismay (132). The subordinate towns of Armenia and 
Mesopotamia were diligently strengthened, and the posts which ap- 
peared to have any command or ground or water were occupied by 
numerous forts, substantially built of stone, or more hastily erected 
with the obvious materials of earth and brick. The eye of Justl*- 
nian investigated every spot; and his cruel precautions might attract 
the war into some lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, connected 
by trade and marriage, were ignorant of national discord and the 
quarrels of princes. Westward of the Euphrates, a sandy desert 
extends above six hundred miles to the Red Sea. Nature had in- 
terposed a vacant solitude between the ambition of two rival em- 
pires : the Arabians, till Mahomet arose, were forniidable only as 
robbers; and in the proud security of peace, the fortifications of 
Syria were neglected on the most vulnerable side. 

Death ot But the national enmity, at least the effects of that enmity, had 
^nSrsla," 8 been suspended by a truce, which continued above fourscore years. 

a. d. 488. \ n ambassador from the emperor Zeno accompanied the rash and 
unfortunate Perozes," in his expedition against the Nepthalites, | or 
white Huns, whose conquests had been stretched from the Caspian to 
the heart of India, whoso throne was enriched with emeralds (133), 
and whose cavalry was supported by a line of two thousand ele- 
phants (134). The Persians [ were twice circumvented, in a situa- 


(132) Procopius (Persic. 1. ii. c. 12.) tells the story with the tone half sceptical, half superstitions, 
of Herodotus. The promise was not in the primitive lye of Eusebius, but dales at least from the 
year 400 ; and a third lye, the Veronica, was soon raised on the two former (Evagrius, I. it. c. 27.). 
As Edessa has been taken, Tillcmoul must disclaim the promise (Mem. Eccle's. tom. i. p. 362. 383. 
617.). 

(133) They were purchased from the merchants of Adulis who traded to Iudia (Cosmas, Topograph. 
Christ. 1. xi. p. 339.]; yet, in the estimate of precious sloucs, the Scythiau emerald was the first, 
the Baclrian the second, the ^Ethiopian only the third (Hill’s Theophrastus, p. 61, die. 92.). The 
production, mines, die. of emeralds, are iuvolvod in darkness; and it is doubtful whether we possess 
any of tho twelve sorts kn6wu to the ancients (Goguct, Origine di?s Lois, &c. part ii. 1. ii. c. 2. 
art. 3.]. In this war the ljuns got, or at least Percies lost, the finest pearl iu the world, of which 
Procopius rebtes a ridiculous fable. 

(134) The Indo-Scythic continued to reign from the time of Augustus ,(Dionys. Pcrieget. 1086. 
with the Commentary of Eustathius, in Hudson, Geograph. Minor, tom. iv.) to that of the cider 
Justin (Cosmas, Topograph. Christ. 1. xi. p. 338, 339.}. On their origin and conquests, sec D’An- 


* Firous the Conqueror — unfortunately so % According to the Persian historians he was 
named. Sec St. Marlin, vol. vi. p. 439. — M. misled by guides who used the old stratagem of 
t Rather liepthaliies.— M. Zopyrus. Malcolm, vol, i. p. 101. — M. 
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tion which made valour useless and (light impossible; and the double 
victory of the Huns was achieved by military stratagem. They dis- 
missed their royal captive after he had submitted to adore the ma- 
jesty of a Barbarian; and the humiliation was poorly evaded by the 
casuistical subtilty of the Magi, who instructed Perozes to direct 
his intention to the rising sun.* The indignant successor of Cyrus 
forgot his danger and his gratitude; he renewed the attack with 
headstrong fury, and lost both his army and his life (135). The 
death of Perozes abandoned Persia to her foreign and domestic ene- 
mies; | and twelve years of confusion elapsed before his son Ca- 
bades or Kobad could embrace any designs of ambition or revenge. 

The unkind parsimony of Anastasius was the motive or pretence of 
a Roman war (136); the Huns and Arabs marched under the Per- ThePeniu 
sian standard, and the fortifications of Armenia and Mesopotamia 
were, at that time, in a ruinous or imperfect condition. The em- 502—1 ws - 
peror returned his thanks to tho governor and people of Martyro- 
polis, for the prompt surrender of a city which could not be suc- 
cessfully defended, and the conflagration of Theodosiopolis might 
justify the conduct of their prudent neighbours. Amida sustained 
a long and destructive siege : at the end of three months the loss of 
fifty thousand of the soldiers of Cabades was not balanced by any 
prospect of success, and it was in vain that the Magi deduced a 
flattering prediction from the indecency of the women } on the ram- 
parts, who had revealed their most secret charms to the eyes of the 
assailants. At length, in a silent night, they ascended the most 
accessible tower, which was guarded only by some monks, op- 
pressed, after the duties of a festival, with sleep and wine. Scaling- 
ladders were applied at the dawn of day ; the presence of Cabades, 
his stern command, and his drawn sw'ord, compelled the Persians 
to vanquish ; and before it was sheathed, fourscore thousand of the 
inhabitants had expiated the blood of their companions. After the 
siege of Amida, the war continued three years, and the unhappy 
frontier tasted the full measure of its calamities. The gold of Anas- 
tasius was offered too late, the number of his troops was defeated 

▼ille (sur l'lnde, p. 18. 45, &c. 69. 85. 89.]. In the second century they were masters of Lariceor 
Cure rat. 

(135) See the fate of Pbirouz or Perozes, and its consequence*, in Procopius {Persic. 1. 1. c. 3— 

6.], who may be compared with the fragments of Oriental history (D’Hcrbelot, Bibliot. Orient, 
p. 351. and Texeira, History of Persia, translated or abridged by Stephens, 1. i. c. 31. p. 132 — 138.). 

The chronology is ably ascertained by Asseman (Biblidl. Orient, tom. iii. p. 396 — 427.). 

(136) The Persian war, under ihe reigns of Anastasias and Justin, may bo collected from Proco- 
pius (Persic. 1. i. c. 7, 8, 9.], Tbcophanes (in Chronograph, p. 124 — 127.), Evagrius (I. tii. c. 37.), 

Marcellinus (in Cbron. p. 47i), and Josue Stylites (apud Asseman. tom. i: p. 272 — 281.]. 


* In the MS. Chronicle of Tabary, it Is said 
that the Moubedan Mobed, orCrand Pontiff, op- 
posed with all his influence the violation of tho 
treaty. St- Martin, vol. vii. p. 254.^-M. 

f When Firore advanced, Khoosh-Nuat (the 
king of the Huns) presented on the point of a 


lance the treaty to which he bad sworn, and 
exhorted him yet to desist before he destroyed 
his fame for ever. Malcolm, vol. i. p. 103. — M. 

£ Gibbon should have written “ some prosti- 
tutes." Proc. Per*, vol. i. p. 7. — M. 
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by the number of their generals ; the country was stripped of its 
inhabitants, and both the living and the dead were abandoned to 
the wild beasts of the desert. The resistance of Edessa, and the 
deficiency of spoil, inclined the mind of Cabades to peace : he sold 
Ids conquests for an exorbitant price; and the same line, though 
marked with slaughter and devastation, still separated the two em- 
pires. To avert the repetition of the same evils, Anastasius re- 
solved to found a new colony, so strong, that it should defy the 
power of the Persian, so far advanced towards Assyria, that its sta- 
tionary troops might defend the province by the menace or opera- 
,< oiu C ra°° > * , ' on °flc ns * v p war. For this purpose, the town of Dara (137), 
fourteen miles from ISisibis, and four days’ journey from the Tigris, 
was peopled and adorned ; the hasty works of Anastasius were im- 
proved by the perseverance of Justinian; and without insisting on 
places less important, the fortifications of Dara may represent the 
military architecture of the age. The city was surrounded with 
two walls, and the interval between them, of fifty paces, afforded a 
retreat to the cattle of the besieged. The inner wall was a monu- 
ment of strength and beauty : it measured sixty feet from the ground, 
and the height of the towers was one hundred feet ; the loop-holes, 
from whence an enemy might be annoyed w ith missile weapons, 
were small, but numerous; the soldiers were planted along the 
rampart, under the shelter of double galleries, and a third plat- 
form, spacious and secure, was raised on the summit of the towers. 
The exterior wall appears to have been less lofty, but more solid ; 
and each tower was protected by a quadrangular bulwark. A hard 
rocky soil resisted the tools of the miners, and on the south-east, 
where the ground was more tractable, their approach was retarded 
by a new work, which advanced in the shape of an half-moon. 
The double and treble ditches were filled with a stream of water; 
and in the management of the river, the most skilful labour was 
employed to supply the inhabitants, to distress the besiegers, and 
to prevent the mischiefs of a natural or artificial inundation. Dara 
continued more than sixty years to fulfil the wishes of its founders, 
and to provoke the jealousy of the Persians, who incessantly com- 
plained, that this impregnable fortress had been constructed in 
manifest violation of the treaty of peace between the two empires.* 


( 137) The description of Dara is amply and correctly given by Procopius [Persic. 1. 1. c. 10. I. H. 
c. 13- De Edilic. 1. it. c. (,2,3.1. ii>. c. 5.|. See the situation in D'Anville {I’Euphralc et le Tigrc, 
p. 53, 54, 55.), though be seems to double the interval between Dara and Kiaibis. 


* The situation (of Dara) does not appear to 
give it strength, as it must have been commanded 
on three sides by the mountains, but opening on 
the south towards the plains ofMcsopolamia. The 
foundation of the walls and towers, built oflarge 
hewn stone, may be traced across the valley, and 


over a number of low rocky hills which branch 
out from the foot of Houul Masios. The circunv- 
ferenca I conceive to be nearly two miles and a 
half; and a small stream, which Oows through 
the middle of the place, has induced several 
JLoordish and Armenian families to fix their ro- 
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Between the Euxine and tlie Caspian, Uie countries of Colchos, The^ipiM 
Iberia, and Albania, are intersected in every direction by the branches ° r g jiej U ° 
of Mount Caucasus; and the two principal gales, or passes, from 
north to south, have been frequently confounded in the geography 
both of the ancients and moderns. The name of Caspian or Alba- 
nian gates is properly applied to Derbend (138), which occupies a 
short declivity between the (fountains and the sea: the city, if we 
give credit to local tradition, had been founded by the Greeks; and 
this dangerous entrance was fortified by the kings of Persia, w ith a 
mole, double walls, and doors of iron. The Iberian gates (139)* 
are formed by a narrow passage of six miles in Mount Caucasus, 
which opens from the northern side of Iberia or Georgia, into the 
plain that reaches to the Tanais and the Volga. A fortress, designed 
by Alexander perhaps, or one of his successors, to command that 
important pass, had descended by right of conquest or inheritance 
to a prince of lire Huns, who ollered it for a moderate price to the 
emperor: but while Anastasius paused, while he timorously com- 
puted the cost and. the distance, a more vigilant rival interposed, 
and Cabadcs forcibly occupied the streights of Caucasus. The Al- 
banian and Iberian gates excluded the horsemen of Scythia from 
the shortest and most practicable roads, and the whole front of the 
mountains was covered by the rampart of Gog and Magog, the long 
wall which has excited the curiosity of an Arabian caliph (1V0) and 
a ltussiau conqueror (1 VI). According to a recent description, huge 

(138) For the city ami paw of Derbend, see D'llerbclol (Bibliot. Orient, p. 157. 291. 807.), Petit 
da la Croix (Hist, dr Genglwnn, !. hr. c. <fc), Hlstoire Gendalogique de* Tatars [tom. i. p. 120.), Olea- 
rius (Voyage mi Perse, p. 1039 — 1041.), and Corneille Ir Bmvn (Voyage*, tom. i. p. 148, 147;): lift 
view may be compared with the plan of Olcarius, who judges the wall to be of shells and gravel 
hardened by time. 

(139) Procopius, though with some confmion. always denominate* them Caspian (Persie. 1. I. 
c. 10.}. The pass is now styled Tatar-lopa, the Tartar-gales (D’Anvillc, Geographic Ancicnnc, 
tom. ii. p. 119, 120. 

(140) The imaginary rampart of Gog and Magog, which was serionsly explored and believed by a 
caliph of the ixlh century, appears to lie derived from the gales of Mount Caucasus, and a vague re- 
port of the wall of China (Geograpb. Nubiensis, p. 287 — 270. Hdmoires de I'Acaddmic, tom. xxxl. 
p. 210—219.) 

(141) See a learned dissertation of Baier, de muro Caucaseo, in Comment. Acad. Pelropol. ann. 

IT*, tom. i. p. 425 — 483. ; bot it is destitute of a map or plan. When the war Peter I. bc- 


aidencc within the rtrins. Beside* the wall* and Arc. McDonald Kinneir's Journey, p. 438.— V. 
towers, the remains of many other buildings at- * Malte-Brun, lorn. viii. p. 12., make* three 
test the former grandeur of Dara : a considerable passes : 1. The central, which leads from Mosdok 
part of the space within the walls is arched and to Teflis, the vrvXac xavxxuiat. 2. the Alba- 
vaulted underneath, and in one place we per- nian, more inland than the Derbend Pass. 3. 
ceived a large cavern, supported by four ponder- The Derbend — the Caspian Gates. But the nar» 
ous columns, somewhat resembling the great ralive of Col. Monteitb in the Journal of the 
cistern of Constantinople. In the Centre of the Geographical Society of London, vol. ill. p. i. 
village are the mins of a palace ( probably that p. 39., dearly shows that there are but two passes 
mentioned by Procopius) or church, one hundred between the. Black Sea and the Caspian ; the cen- 
paces in length, and sixty iu breadth. The (bun- tral, the Caucasian, or, as Col. Monteitb calls it, 
dations, which are quite entire, consist of a pro- the Caspian Gate*, and the pass of Derbend, 
digious number of subterraneous vaulted cham- though it is practicable to torn this position (of 
bers, entered by a narrow passage forty pace* in Dcrtxmd) by a road a few miles distant, throogk 
length. The cate is still standing: a consider- the mountains, p. 40. — M. 
ablo part of the wall has bid defiance to time. 
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. stones seven feet thick, twenty-one feet in length or height, are ar- 
tificially joined without iron or cement, to compose a wall, which 
runs above three hundred miles from the shores of Derbend, over 
the hills, and through the valleys of Daghestan and Georgia. Without 
a vision, such a work might be undertaken by the policy of Cabades ; 
without a miracle, it mightbe accomplished by his son, so formidable 
to the Romans under the name of Chosroes ; so dear to the Orientals, 
under the appellation of Nushirwan. The Persian monarch held 
in his hand the keys both of peace and war; but he stipulated, in 
every treaty, that Justinian should contribute to the expense of a 
common barrier, which equally protected the two empires from the 
inroads of the Scythians (142). 

VII. Justinian suppressed the schools of Athens and the consul- 
ship of Rome, which had given so many sages and heroes to 
mankind. Both these institutions had long since degenerated from 
their primitive glory; yet some reproach may be justly inflicted on 
the avarice and jealousy of a prince, by whose hand such venerable 
ruins were destroyed. .--1 

ttescbooi.of Athens, after her Persian triumphs, adopted the philosophy of 
Aihcot. j on j a an( j the rhetoric of Sicily; and these studies became the pa- 
trimony of a city, whose inhabitants, about thirty thousand males, 
condensed, within the period of a single life, the genius of ages and 
millions. Our sense of the dignity of human nature is exalted by 
the simple recollection, that Isocrates (143) was the companion of 
Plato and Xenophon ; that he assisted, perhaps with the historian 
Thucydides, at the first representations of the OEdipus of Sophocles 
and the Iphigenia of Euripides ; and that his pupils /Eschines and 
Demosthenes contended for the crown of patriotism in the presenco 
of Aristotle, the master of Theophrastus, who taught at Athens with 
the founders of the Stoic and Epicurean sects (144). The ingenuous 
youth of Attica enjoyed the benefits of their domestic education, 
which was communicated without envy to the rival cities. Two 
thousand disciples heard the lessons of Theophrastus (145) ; the 
schools of rhetoric must have been still more populous than those 
of philosophy; and a rapid succession of students diffused the fame 
of their teachers as far as the utmost limits of the Grecian language 


came master of Derbend in the year 1722, the measure of the wall was fonnd to be 3285 Russian 
orgyia, or fathom, each of seven feet English; in the whole somewhat more than fonr miles in 
length. 

(142) See the fortifications and treaties of Chosroes or Noshirwan, in Procopius (Persic. 1. i. e. 16. 
22. I. ii.) and D’Hcrbclot (p. 682.). 

(143) The life of Isocrates extends from Olymp. Ixxxvi. I. to ex. 3. (ante Christ. 436—338.). Seo 
Dtonvs, Halicarn. tom. ii. p 149, 150. exist. Hudson. Plutarch (sive anonymos), in Tit. X. Oraloruin, 
p. 1538 — 1543. edit. H. Steph. Phot. cod. cclix. p. 1453. 

(144) The schools of Athens arc copiously though concisely represented in the Fortnna Attica of 
Mcursius (c. till. p. 59 — 73. In tom. i. Opp.). For the state and arts of the city, see the first hook of 
Pausanins, and a small tract ofDicearchns ( in the second volume of Hudson’s Geographers), who 
wrote ahoul Olvmp. cxvii. (Dod well’s Dissertat. sect. 4.). 

(145) Dicgcn. Luert. de Yit. Philosoph. I. v. segm. 37. p. 269. 
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and name. Those limits were enlarged by the victories of Alex- 
ander; the arts of Athens survived her freedom and dominion; and 
the Greek colonies which the Macedonians planted in Egypt, and 
scattered over Asia, undertook long and frequent pilgrimages to 
worship the Muses in their favourite temple on the banks of the 
Ilissus. The Latin conquerors respectfully listened to the instructions 
of their subjects and captives ; the names of Cicero and Horace w r ere 
enrolled in the schools of Athens; and after the perfect settlement 
of the Roman empire, the natives of Italy, of Africa, and of Britain, 
conversed in the groves of the academy with their fellow-students 
of the East. The studies of philosophy and eloquence are congenial 
to a popular state, which encourages the freedom of inquiry, and 
submits only to the force of persuasion. In the republics of Greece 
and Rome, the art of speaking was the powerful engine of patriotism 
or ambition ; and the schools of rhetoric poured forth a colony of 
statesmen and legislators. When the liberty of public debate was 
suppressed, the orator, in the honourable profession of an advocate, 
might plead the cause of innocence and justice; he might abuse his 
talents in the more profitable trade of panegyric; and the same 
precepts continued to dictate the fanciful declamations of the sophist, 
and the chaster beauties of historical composition. The systems 
which professed to unfold the nature of God, of man, and of the 
universe, entertained the curiosity of the philosophic student ; and 
according to the temper of his mind, he might doubt with the 
Sceptics, or decide with the Stoics, sublimely speculate with Plato, 
or severely argue with Aristotle. The pride of the adverse sects had 
fixed an unattainable term of moral happiness and perfection : but 
the race was glorious and salutary; the disciples of Zeno, and even 
those of Epicurus, were taught both to act and to suffer; and the 
death of Petronius was not less effectual than that of Seneca, to 
humble a tyrant by the discovery of his impotence. The light of 
science could not indeed be confined within the walls of Athens. 
Her incomparable writers address themselves to the human race; the 
living masters emigrated to Italy and Asia ; Berytus, in later times, 
was devoted to the study of the law ; astronomy and physic were 
cultivated in the museum of Alexandria; but the Attic schools of 
rhetoric and philosophy maintained their superior reputation from 
the Peloponnesian war to the reign of Justinian. Athens, though 
situate in a barren soil, possessed a pure air, a free navigation, and 
the monuments of ancient art. That sacred retirement was seldom 
disturbed by the business of trade or government; and the last of 
the Athenians were distinguished by their lively wit, the purity of 
their taste and language, their social manners, and some traces, at 
least in discourse, of tho magnanimity of their fathers. In the 
suburbs of the city, the academy of the Platonists, the lycceum of 
the Peripatetics, the portico of the Stoics, and the garden of the 
v. 6 
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Epicureans, were planted with trees and decorated with statues; 
and the philosophers, instead of being immured in a cloister, 
delivered their instructions in spacious and pleasant walks, which, 
at different hours, were consecrated to the exercises of the mind 
and body. The genius of Ihe founders still lived in those venerable 
seats ; the ambition of succeeding to the masters of human reason 
excited a generous emulation ; and the merit of the candidates was 
determined, on each vacancy, by the free voices of an enlightened 
people. The Athenian professors were paid by their disciples: 
according to their mutual wants and abilities, the price appears to 
have varied from a mina to a talent; and Isocrates himself, who 
derides the avarice of the sophists, required, in his school of rhetoric, 
about thirty pounds from each of his hundred pupils. The wages 
of industry are just and honourable, yet the same Isocrates shed 
tears at the first receipt of a stipend : the Stoic might blush when 
ho was hired to preach the contempt of money ; and I should be 
sorry to discover that Aristotle or Plato so far degenerated from the 
example of Socrates, as to exchange knowledge for gold. But some 
property of lands and houses was settled by the permission of the 
laws, and the legacies of deceased friends, on the philosophic chairs 
of Athens. Epicurus bequeathed to his disciples the gardens which 
he. had purchased for eighty mina; or two hundred and fifty pounds, 
with a fund sufficient for their frugal subsistence and monthly 
festivals (1 VC) ; and the patrimony of Plato afforded an annual rent, 
which, in eight centuries, was gradually increased from three tq one 
thousand pieces of gold (14-7). The schools of Athens were pro- 
tected by the wisest and most virtuous of the Roman princes. The 
library, which Hadrian founded, was placed in a portico adorned 
with pictures, statues, and a roof of alabaster, and supported by one 
hundred columns of Phrygian marble. Tho public salaries were 
assigned by the generous spirit of the Antonines; and each pro- 
fessor, of politics, of rhetoric, of the Platonic, the Peripatetic, the 
Stoic, and the Epicurean philosophy, received an annual stipend of 
ten thousand drachmae, or more than three hundred pounds ster- 
ling (148). After the death of Marcus, these liberal donations, and 
the privileges attached to the thrones of science, wero abolished and 
revived, diminished and enlarged: but some vestige of royal bounty 
may be found under the successors of Constantine; and their ar- 

* (146) See llie Testament of Epienrus in Diogen. I.aert. 1. x. segm. 16—20. p. 611, 612. A single 
♦•pisjje (ad Familiares, xiil. 1.) displays ilte injustice of the Areopagus, the Gdelitv of the Epicureans, 
tin- dexterous politoue*9 of Cicero, and the mixture oi contempt and esteem with which the Itomuu 
senators! considered the philosophy and philosophers of Greece. 

(117) Uamascitis, in Vil. Isidor. apud Pholiuni, cod. eexlii. p. 1054. 

(148) See Lucian (id Eunuch, tom. ii. p. 350—359. edit. Ileilz), Pldlostralus (in Vit. Sophist. 1. ii. 
c. 2.), and Dion Cassius, or Tiphilin (I. lxxi. p. 1 195.), with their editors Dn Soul, Olearies, aud Rci- 
mar, and, above all, Sahnasius ( ad Hist. August, p. 72.). A judicious philosopher (Smith's Wealth 
of. .Nations, vul. ii. p. 340—374.) prefers the free contributions of the students to a fixed stipend fur 
the professor. 1 • ’ 
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bitrary choice oC an unworthy candidate might tempt the philo- 
sophers of Athens to regret the days of independence and po- 
verty (li9). It is remarkable, that the impartial favour of the 
Antonines was bestowed on the four adverse sects or philosophy, 
which they considered as equally useful or at least as equally in- 
nocent. Socrates had formerly been the glory and the reproach of 
his country; and the Grst lessons of Epicurus so strangely scan- 
dalised the pious ears of the Athenians, that by his exile, and that 
of his antagonists, they silenced all vain disputes concerning the 
nature of the gods. But in the ensuing year they recalled the hasty 
decree, restored the liberty of the schools, and were convinced, by 
tlie experience of ages, that the moral character of philosophers is 
not affected by the diversity of their theological speculations (150). 

The Gothic arms were less fatal to live schools of Athens than the ti..t m 
establishment of a new religion, whose ministers superseded the n J2u££i! >T 
exercise of reason, resolved every question by an article of faith, 
and condemned the infidel or sceptic to eternal flames. In many 
a volume of laborious controversy, they exposed the weakness of 
the understanding and the corruption of the heart, insulted human 
nature in the sages of antiquity, and proscribed the spirit of philo- 
sophical inquiry, so repugnant to the doctrine, or at least to the 
temper, of an humble believer. The surviving sects of the Plato- 
uisls, whom Plato would have blushed to acknowledge, extrava- 
gantly mingled a sublime theory with the practice of superstition 
and magic; and as they remained alone in the midst of a Christian 
world, they indulged a secret rancour against the government of 
the church and state, whose severity was still suspended over their 
heads. About a century after the reign of Julian (151), Proclus (152) Proem, 
was permitted to teach in the philosophic chair of the academy; 
and such was his industry, that he frequently, in the same day, 
pronounced five lessons, and composed seven hundred lines. His 
sagacious mind explored the deepest questions of morals and meta- 
physics, and he ventured to urge eighteen arguments against the 
Christian doctrine of the creation of the world. But in the inter- 
vals of study, he personally conversed with Pan, JZsculapius, and 
Minerva, in whose mysteries he was secretly initiated, and wliose 

(149) Brueker, Hist. Crit. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 310, &c. 

(150) The birth of Epicurus is tiled to the year 342 before Christ (Bayle), Olympiad cix. 3.; am! 
he opened bis school at Athens, Olyrop. rxviii. 3., 306 year* before the same mra. This intolerant 
law (Athenxus,!. xiii. p.6tO. Diogen. La*rtius,l. v. s. 38. p. 200. Julius Pollux, ix. 5.) was enacted 
in the same, or the succeeding year (Sigonins, Opp. tom. v. p. 62. Mcnagius, ad Diogen. Laert. p. 204. 

Corsioi Fasti AtticL, tom. Iv. p. 67, 68.). Theophrastus, chief of the Peripatetics, and disciple of 
Aristotle, was involved in the same exile. 

(151) This is no fancifhl men : the Pagans reckoned their calamities from the reign of their hem. 

Proclus, whose nativity is marked by his horoscope (A. D. 4t2, February 8., at C. P.), died 124 years 
avr'o I ovAcotvov ftact/Vuc, A. D. 485 (Maria, in Vita Procli. c. 36.). 

(152) The life ot Proclus, by Marinus, was published by Fabricius (Hamburg. 1700, et ad calcr-m 
BiUliot. Latin. Lond. 1703). See Suidas (tom. iii. p. 185, 186.). Fabricius (Bibliol. Grace. 1. v. c.26. 
p. 449 — 552.), and B nicker (Hist. Crit. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 319 — 326.) 
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prostrate statues he adored; in the devout persuasion that the phi- 
losopher, who is a citizen ot the universe, should be the priest of 
its various deities. An eclipse of the sun announced his approach- 
ing end ; and his life, with that of his scholar Isidore (153), com- 
piled by two of their most learned disciples, exhibits a deplorable 
hi. picture of the second childhood of human reason. Yet the golden 
a. d. iso chain, as it was fondly styled, of the Platonic succession, continued 
**■ forty-four years from the death of Proclus to the edict of Justi- 
nian (155 a), which imposed a perpetual silence on the schools of 
Athens, and excited the grief and indignation of the few r remaining 
votaries of Grecian science and superstition. Seven friends and 
philosophers, Diogenes and Ilermias, Eulalius and Priscian, Da- 
mascius, Isidore, and Simplicius, who dissented from the religion 
of their sovereign, embraced the resolution of seeking in a foreign 
land the freedom which was denied in their native country. They 
had heard, and they credulously believed, that the republic of Plato 
was realised in the despotic government of Persia, and that a pa- 
triot king reigned over the happiest and most virtuous of nations. 
They w r erc soon astonished by the natural discovery, that Persia 
resembled the other countries of the globe ; that Chosroes, who af- 
fected the name of a philosopher, was vain, cruel, and ambitious; 
that bigotry, and a spirit of intolerance, prevailed among the Magi; 
that the nobles w'ere haughty, the courtiers servile, and the ma- 
gistrates unjust ; that the guilty, sometimes escaped, and that the 
innocent were often oppressed! The disappointment of the philo- 
sophers provoked tliem to overlook the real virtues of the Persians; 
and they were scandalised, more deeply perhaps than became their 
[irofession, w ith the plurality of wives and concubines, the inces- 
tuous marriages, and the custom of exposing dead bodies to the 
dogs and vultures, instead of hiding them in the earth, or consum- 
ing them with fire. Their repentance was expressed by a preci- 
pitate return, and they loudly declared that they had rather die on 
the borders of the empire, than enjoy the w r ealth and favour of the 
liarbarianl From this journey, however, they derived a benefit 
which reflects the purest lustre on the character of Chosroes. 
He required, that the seven sages who had visited the court of 
Persia should be exempted from the penal laws which Justinian 
S, enacted against Tiis Pagan subjects; and this privilege, expressly 
stipulated in a treaty of peace, was guarded by the vigilance of a 
powerful mediator (155). Simplicius and his companions ended 

(153) Tbc life of Isidore was composed by Damascius (apnd Pbotium, cod. ccilii. p. 1028 — 1076.). 
Sec llie last age of the Pagan philosophers in Brucker (lom. ii. p. 341—351.). 

(154) The suppression of the schools of Athens is recorded by John Malala (lom. ii. p. 187. sub 
Pecio Cos. Sol.), and an anonymous Chronicle in the Vatican library (apud Aleman, p. 106.). 

(155) Agalhias ( I. ii. p. 69. 70, 71. } relates this curious story. Chosroes asceuded the throne in 
the year 531, and made his first peace with the Romans in the beginning of 533, a date most com- 
patible frith his young fame and the old age of Isidore ( Assemftu. Biblict. Orient, tom. iii. p. 4u4. 
Pagi, tom. ii. p. 543. 550.). 
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their lives in peace and obscurity ; and as they left no disciples, The iut of 
they terminate the long list of Grecian philosophers, who may be phiu^phen. 
justly praised, notwithstanding their defects, as the wisest and 
most virtuous of their contemporaries. The writings of Simplicius 
are now extant. His physical and metaphysical commentaries on 
Aristotle have passed away w'ith the fashion of the times; but his 
moral interpretation of Epictetus is preserved in the library of na- 
tions, as a classic book, most excellently adapted to direct the will, 
to purify the heart, and to confirm the understanding, by a just 
confidence in the nature both of God and man. 

About the same time that Pythagoras first invented the appella- TheRomi. 
tion of philosopher, liberty and the consulship were founded at .ffi-ffiiL 
Rome by the elder Brutus. The revolutions of the consular office 
which riay be viewed in the successive lights of a substance, a 
shadow, and a name, have been occasionally mentioned in the 
present history. The first magistrates of the republic had been 
chosen by the people, to exercise, in the senate and in the camp, 
the powers of peace and war, which were afterwards translated to 
the emperors. But the. tradition of ancient dignity was long re- 
vered by the Romans and Barbarians. A Gothic historian applauds 
the consulship of Theodoric as the height of all temporal glory and 
greatness (156); the king of Italy himself congratulates thoso an- 
nual favourites of fortune who, without the cares, enjoyed the 
splendour of the throne ; and at the end of a thousand years, two 
consuls were created by the sovereigns of Rome and Constantinople 
for the sole purpose of giving a date to the year, and a festival to 
the people. But the expenses of this festival, in which the wealthy 
and the vain aspired to surpass their predecessors, insensibly arose 
to the enormous sum of fourscore thousand pounds ; the w isest 
senators declined an useless honour, which involved the certain 
ruin of their families, and to this reluctance I should impute the 
frequent chasms in the last age of the consular Fasti. The pre- 
decessors of Justinian had assisted^from the public treasures the 
dignity of the less opulent candidates; the avarice of that prince 
preferred the cheaper and more convenient method of advice and 
regulation (157). Seven processions or spectacles were the num- 
ber to which his edict confined the horse and chariot races, the 
athletic sports, the music, and pantomimes of the theatre, and the 
hunting of wild beasts ; and small pieces of silver w r erc discreetly 
substituted to the gold medals, which had always excited tumult 
and drunkenness, when they were scattered with a profuse -hand 
among the populace. Notwithstanding these precautions, and his 

(156) Casiiodor. Vanartim Epist. vi. 1. Jora-indct, c. 57. p. 606. «lit. Gro. Quod MJmmnm bonum 
priinuin(]uc in ntundo decus edicitur. 

(157) See the regulations of Justinian (Novell, cv.), dated at Constantinople, July 5., and addressed 
to Strategius, ‘treasurer of the empire. 
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own example, the succession of consuls finally ceased in the thir- 
teenth year of Justinian, whose despotic temper might be gratified 
by the silent extinction of a title which admonished the Romans of 
their ancient freedom (158). Yet the annual consulship still lived 
in the minds of the people; they fondly expected its speedy resto- 
ration ; they applauded the gracious condescension of successive 
princes, by whom it was assumed in the lirst year of their reign; 
and three centuries elapsed, after the death of Justinian, before that 
obsolete dignity, which had been suppressed by custom, could bo 
abolished by law (159). The imperfect mode of distinguishing 
each year by the name of a magistrate, was usefully supplied by 
the date of a permanent a;ra : the creation of the world, according 
to the Scptuagint version, was adopted by the Greeks (1G0) ; and 


the Latins, since the age of Charlemagne, have computed their 
time from the birth of Christ (161). 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


Conquests of Justinian in the West. — Character and first Campaigns of Belisarius. — He 
invades and subdues the Vandal Kingdom of Africa. — His Triumph — The Gothic 
War. — He recovers Sicily, Naples, and Borne. — Siege of Rome by the Goths. — Their 
Retreat and Losses. — Surrender of Ravenna. — Glory of Belisarius. -r His domestic 
Shame and Misfortunes. 

Justinian 
resolve*, to 
invade 
Africa, 

A. D. 533. 


(158) Procopius, in Anecdot. c. 26. Aleman, p. 106. In the xviiith year after the consulship of 
Baisihus, according to the reckouing of MarcrUitiiH, Victor, Marias, Ac. the secret history was com- 
posed, and, iu the eyes of Procopius, the consulship was finally abolished. 

(159) By Leo, the philosopher (Novell, xciv. A. D. 886— 9ti.). See Pagi ( Dissertnt. Hvpatica, 
p. 325—362.) and Ducauge (Gloss. Grace, p. 1635, 1636.). Even the title was vilified: consulates 
codicilli. . . . v descent, says the emperor himself. 

(160) According to Julius Africanus, Arc. the world was created the first of September, 5588 years, 
three months, and twenty-five days before the birth of Christ (sec Perron, Anliqnite des Temp* dfc- 
fend tie, p. 20—28.) ; ami this ana has been used by the Greeks, the Oriental Christians, and even 
by the B'lssiaos, till the reign of Peter I. The period, however arbitrary, is clear and convenient, 
pf the 7296 years which are supposed to elapse since the creation, we shall find 3000 of ignorance 
and darkness; 2000 either fabulous or doubtful; 1000 of ancient history, commencing with live 
Persiap empire, and the Republics of Rome and Athens ; 1000 from the fall of the Roman empire in 
the West to the discovery of America ; and the remaining 296 will almost complete three ceniiurias 
of tho modern state of Burope and mankind. I regret this- chronology,. so far preferable to our 
double and perplexed method of counting backwards and forwards the years before and after tho 
Christian .-era. 

(161) Thexra ol the world has prevailed in the East since the vlth general council (A. D. 681). 
In the West the Christian a*ra was first invented in the vilh century : it was propagated in the viiith 
by the authority and writings of venerable Bede; but it was not till the xlh that the use became 
legal and popular. See I'Art dc verifier les Dales, Dissert. PnHiminaire, p. iii. xii.. Dictionnaire 
Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 329 — 337. : the works of a laborious society of Benedictine monks. 


When Justinian ascended the throne, about fifty years after the 
fall of tho Western empire, the kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals 
had obtained a solid, and, as it might seem, a legal establishment 
both in Europe and Africa. The titles, which Roman victory had 
inscribed, were erased with equal justice by the sword of the Bar- 
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barians; and their successful' rapine derived a more venerable 
sanction from time, from treaties, and from the oaths of fidelity, 
already repeated by a second or third generation of obedient sub- , 
jects. Experience and Christianity had refuted the superstitious 
hope, that Romo was founded by the gods to reign for ever over 
the nations of the earth. But the proud claim of perpetual and 
indefeasible dominion, which her soldiers could no longer maintain, 
was firmly asserted by her statesmen and lawyers, whose opinions 
have been sometimes revived and propagated in the modern schools 
or jurisprudence. After Rome herself had been stripped of the Im- 
perial purple, the princes of Constantinople assumed the sole and 
sacred sceptre of the monarchy'; demanded, as their rightful inhe- 
ritance, the provinces which had been subdued by the consuls, of 
possessed by the Cassars; and feebly aspired to deliver their faithful 
subjects of thi! West from the usurpation of heretics and Barba- 
rians. The execution of this splendid design was in some degree 
reserved for Justinian. During the five first years of his reign, he 
reluctantly waged a costly and unprofitable war against the Per- 
sians; till his pride submitted to his ambition, and he purchased, 
at the price of four hundred and forty thousand pounds sterling, 
the benefit of a precarious truce, which, in the language of both 
nations, was dignified with the appellation of the endless peace. 

The safety of the East enabled the emperor to employ his forces 
against the Vandals; and the internal state of Africa afforded an 
honourable motive, and promised a powerful support, to the Ro- 
man arms ( 1 ). 

According to the testament of the founder, the African kingdom sute onto 
had lineally descended to liilderic the eldest of the Vandal princes, hm?™, 
A mild disposition inclined the son of a tyrant, the grandson of a 523 ^-sjo. 
conqueror, to prefer the counsels of clemency and peace ; and his 
accession was marked by the salutary edict, which restored two 
hundred bishops to their churches, and allowed the free profession 
of the Athanasian creed (2). But the Catholics accepted, with cold 
and transient gratitude, a favour so inadequate to their pretensions, 
and the virtues of liilderic offended the prejudices of his country- 
men. The Arian clergy presumed to insinuate that he had 
renounced the faith, andihe soldiers more loudly complained that 
lie had degenerated from the courage, of his ancestors. His am- 

ff) The complete scries ftf the Vandal war is related by Procopius in a regular and elegant nar- 
rative {1. i. c. 9 — 25. 1. ii. c, I — 13.), and happy would be ray lot, could l always tread iu the foot- 
steps of such a guide. From the entire and diligent perusal of the Greek text, I have a right to 
pronounce that the Latin and French versions of Groliua and Cousin may net be implicitly trusted; 
yet the president Cousin has been often praised, and Hugo Grotius was the first scholar ot a learned 
age. 

{2} See Ruinart, [list. Persecnt. Vandal, c. xii. p. 589. His best evidence is drawn from the life 
of St. Fulgcntiug, composed by one of his disciples, transcribed in a great measure in the annals 
of BamniuJ, and printed in several great collections (Catalog. Bibliot. Bunaviana:, tom. i. vol. ii. 
p. 1258.). 
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bassadors wore suspected of a secret and disgraceful negotiation in 
the Byzantine court; and his general, the Achilles (3), as he was 
named, of the Vandals, lost a battle against the naked and disor- 
of T , derlv Moors. The public discontent was exasperated by Gelimer, 
whose age, descent, and military fame, gave him an apparent title 
to the succession : he assumed, with the consent of the nation, the 
reins of government; and his unfortunate sovereign sunk without 
a struggle from the throne to a dungeon, where he was strictly 
guarded with a faithful counsellor, and his unpopular nephew the 
Achilles of the Vandals. But tho indulgence which Hilderic had 
shown to his Catholic subjects had powerfully recommended him 
to the favour of Justinian, w : ho, for the benefit of his own sect, 
could acknowledge the use and justice of religious toleration : their 
alliance, while the nephew' of Justin remained in a private station, 
was cemented by the mutual exchange of gifts and letters; and the 
emperor Justinian asserted the cause of royalty and friendship. In 
two successive embassies, he admonished the usurper to repent of 
his treason, or to abstain, at least, from any further violence which 
might provoke the displeasure of God and of the Romans; to reve- 
rence the laws of kindred and succession, and to suffer an infirm 
old man peaceably to end his days, either on the throne of Carthage 
or in the palace of Constantinople. The passions, or even the 
prudence, of Gelimer compelled him to reject these requests, which 
were urged in the haughty tone of menace and command; and he 
justified his ambition in a language rarely spoken in the Byzantine 
court, by alleging the right of a free people to removo or punish 
their chief magistrate, who had failed in the execution of the kingly 
office. After this fruitless expostulation, the captive monarch was 
more rigorously treated, his nephew was deprived of his eyes, and 
the cruel Vandal, confident in his strength and distance, derided 
the vain threats and slow preparations of the emperor of the East. 
Justinian resolved to deliver or revenge his friend, Gelimer to main- 
tain his usurpation; and the war was preceded, according to the 
practice of civilised nations, by the most solemn protestations, that 
each party was sincerely desirous of peace. 

Debates on The report of an African war was grateful only to the vain and 
ibcAina" 1 j(j| c popular 0 f Constantinople, whoso poverty exempted them 
from tribute, and whose cowardice was seldom exposed to military 
service. But the w’iser citizens, who judged of the future by the 
past, revolved in their memory the immense loss, both of men and 
money, which the empire had sustained in tho expedition of Basi- 
liscus. The troops, which, after five laborious compaigns, had 


(3) For wbat quality of the mind or body ? For speed, or beauty, or valour? — In wbat language 
did the Vandals read Homer? — Did he speak German? — The Latin had four versions ( Fabric, 
tom. i. 1. ii. c. 3. p. 297.) : yet, iu spile of the praises of Seneca (Consol. C. 26.), they appear to 
have been more successful in imitating than in translating the Greek poets. But the name of Achilles 
might be famous and popular, even among the illiterate Barbarians. 
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been recalled from the Persian frontier, dreaded the sea, the cli- 
mate, and the arms of an unknown enemy. The ministers of the 
finances computed, as far as they might compute, the demands of 
an African war; the taxes which must be found and levied to sup- 
ply those insatiate demands; and the danger, lest their own lives, 
or at least their lucrative employments, should be made responsible 
for the deficiency of the supply. Inspired by such selfish motives 
(for we may not suspect him of any zeal for the public good), 
John of Cappadocia ventured to oppose in full counsel the inclina- 
tions of his master. IIo confessed, that a victory of such import- 
ance could not be too dearly purchased; but he represented in a 
grave discourse the certain difficulties and the uncertain event. 
“ You undertake,” said the prefect, “ to besiege Carthage : by 
“ land, the distance is not less than one hundred and forty days’ 
“ journey; on the sea, a whole year (A) must elapse before you can 
“ receive any intelligence from your (leet. If Africa should be re- 
“ duced, it cannot be preserved without the additional conquest 
“ of Sicily and Italy. Success will impose the obligation of new 
“ labours; a single misfortune will attract the Barbarians into the 
“ heart of your exhausted empire.” Justinian felt the weight of 
this salutary advice; he was confounded by the unwonted freedom 
of an obsequious servant; and the design of the war would perhaps 
have been relinquished, if his courage had not been revived by a 
voice which silenced the doubts of profane reason. “ 1 have seen 
“ a vision,” cried an artful or fanatic bishop of the East. • “ It is 
“ the will of heaven, O emperor! that you should not abandon your 
“ holy enterprise for the deliverance of the African church. The 
“ God of battles will march before your standard, and disperse 
“ your enemies, who are the enemies of his Son.” The emperor 
might be tempted, and his counsellors were constrained, to give 
credit to this seasonable revelation : but they derived more rational 
hope from the revolt, which the adherents of llilderic or Athana- 
sius had already excited on the borders of the Vandal monarchy. 
Pudentius, an African subject, had privately signified his loyal in- 
tentions, and a small military aid restored the province of Tripoli 
to the obedience of the Homans. The government of Sardinia had 
been entrusted to Godas, a valiant Barbarian : he suspended the 
payment of tribute, disclaimed his allegiance to the usurper, and 
gave audience to the emissaries of Justinian, who found him mas- 
ter of that fruitful island, at the head of his guards, and proudly 
invested with the ensigns of royalty. The forces of the Vandals 
were diminished by discord and suspicion ; the Roman armies were 

(4) A year — absurd exaggeration The conquest of Africa may be dated A. D. 533. September 
14. It is celebrated by Justinian in the preface to bis Institutes, which were published November 
21. of the same year. Including the voyage and return, such a compulation might be truly applied 
to our Indian empire. 
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animated by the spirit of Belisarius ; one of tlioso heroic names 
which arc familiar to every age and to every nation. 

The Africanus of new Home was born, and perhaps educated, 
among tho Thracian peasants (5), without any of those advantages 
which had formed the virtues of the elder and the younger Scipio ; 
a noble origin, liberal studies, and the emulation of a free state. 
The silence of a loquacious secretary may be admitted, to prove 
that the youth of Belisarius could not afford any subject of praiso : 
he served, most assuredly with valour and reputation, among the 
private guards of Justinian ; and when his patron became emperor, 
the domestic was promoted to military command. After a bold in- 
road into Persarmenia, in which his glory was shared by a col- 
league, and his progress was checked by an enemy, Belisarius re- 
paired to the important station of Dara, where he first accepted the 
service of Procopius, tho faithful companion, and diligent historian, 
of his exploits (6). The Mirranes of Persia advanced, with forty 
thousand of her best troops, to raze the fortifications of Dara; and 
signified the day and the hour on which the citizens should prepare 
a bath for his refreshment, after the toils of victory. He encoun- 
tered an adversary equal to himself, by the new title of General 
of the East ; his superior in the science of war, but much inferior 
in the number and quality of his troops, which amounted only to 
twenty-live thousand Romans and strangers, relaxed in their disci- 
pline, and humbled by recent disasters. As the level plain of Dara 
refused all shelter to stratagem and ambush, Belisarius protected 
his front with a deep trench, which was prolonged at first in per- 
pendicular, and afterwards in parallel, lines, to cover the wings of 
cavalry advantageously posted to command the Hanks and rear of 
the enemy. When the Roman centre was shaken, their well-timed 
and rapid charge decided the confiict: the standard of Persia fell; 
the imrnortuls lied ; the infantry threw away their bucklers, and 
eight thousand of the vanquished were left on the field of battle. 
In the next campaign, Syria was invaded on the side of the desert ; 
and Belisarius, with twenty thousand men, hastened from Dara to 
the relief of the province. During the whole summer, | the designs 
of the enemy were halllcd by his skilful dispositions: he pressed 

(5) QtpartTo <Ji o Rt/tTxpto; *x Ttpuavtaf. v) 0po txwvrt xou I Uuptwv f*CT«£y xtTrae 
(l^rorop. Vandal. I. I. c. If.). Airman. [ itot: ad Anocrfot. p. 5.), an Italian, could easily reject 
the German vanity of Gi|ibanins a and Velsoros, who wished to claim the herd; but bis Germa- 
nia, a metropolis of Thrace, I cannot find in any civil or ecclesiastical lists of tho provinces and 
cities. * 

(d) The two first Persian campaigns of BeHsarius arc fairly afld copiously related by his secretary 

(Pontic. I. i. c. 12 — 18.J. 

* M, von Hammer (in a review of Lord Mahon's + The battle was fought on Easter Sunday, 
Life of Belisarius in the Vienna Jahrbuchrr) April 19., not at the end of the summer. The 
shows that the name of Belisarius is a Sclavonic date is supplied from John Sfalala by Lord Mahon, 
Word, Beli-trar, the White Prince, and (hat tho p. 47. — M. 
place of his birth was a viHage of Illyria, which 
still bears the name of Germany. — M. ' 
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their retreat, occupied each night their camp of the preceding day, 
and would have secured a bloodless victory, if he cotdd have re- 
sisted the impatience of his own troops. Their valiant promise was 
faintly supported in the hour of battle; the right wing was exposed 
by the treaoherous or cowardly desertion of the Christian Arabs; 
the Iluns, a veteran hand of eight hundred warriors, were oppressed 
by superior numbers; the flight of the lsaurians was intercepted; 
but the Roman infantry stood firm on the left; for Belisarius 
himself, dismounting from his horse, showed them that intrepid 
despair was their only safety. They turned their backs to the 
Euphrates, and their faces to the enemy : innumerable arrows 
glanced without effect from the compact and shelving order of their 
bucklers; an impenetrable line of pikes was opposed to the re- 
peated assaults of the Persian cavalry; and after a resistance of 
many hours, the remaining troops were skilfully embarked under 
the shadow of the night. The. Persian commander retired, with 
disorder and disgrace, to answer a strict account of the lives of so 
many soldiers, which he had consumed in a barren victory. But 
the fame of Belisarius was not sullied by a defeat, in which ho 
alone had saved his army from the consequences of their own rash- 
ness : the approach of peace relieved him from the guard of the 
eastern frontier, and his conduct in the sedition of Constantinople 
amply discharged his obligations to the emperor. When the Afri- 
can war became the topic of popular discourse and secret delibera- 
tion, each of the Roman generals was apprehensive, rather than 
ambitious, of the dangerous honour; but as soon as Justinian had 
declared his preference of superior merit, their envy was rekindled 
by the unanimous applause which was given to the choice of Beli- 
sarius. The temper of the Byzantine court may encourage a suspi- 
cion, that the hero was darkly assisted by the intrigues of his wile, 
the fair and subtle Antonina, who alternately enjoyed the confi- 
dence, and incurred the hatred, of the empress Theodora. The 
birth of Antonina was ignoble; she descended from a family of cha- 
rioteers; and her chastity has been stained with the fonlest re- 
proach. Yet she reigned with long and absolute power over the 
mind of her illustrious husband ; and if Antonina disdained the me- 
rit of conjugal fidelity, she expressed a manly friendship to Belisa- 
rius, whom she accompanied with undaunted resolution in alt the 
hardships and dangers of a military life (7). 

The preparations for the African war were not unworthy of the rrep»r»uon* 
last contest between Rome ami Carthage. The pride and flower of Arr [a D lh » ir , 
the army consisted of the guards of Belisarius, who, according to D - M3 - 
the pernicious indulgence of the times, devoted themselves, by a 

(7) See the birth and character of Antonina, in the Anecdote*, c. 1. and the notes of Alctnannut, 
p. 3. 
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particular oath of fidelity, to the service of their patrons. Their 
strength and stature, for which they had been curiously selected, 
the goodness of their horses and armour, aud the assiduous practice 
of all the exercises of war, enabled them to act w hatever their cou- 
rage might prompt; and their courage was exalted by the social 
honour of their rank, and the personal ambition of favour and for- 
tune. Four hundred of the bravest of the lleruli marched under 
the banner of the faithful and active Pharas ; their untractable va- 
lour was moro highly prized than the tame submission or the Creeks 
and Syrians; and of such importance was it deemed to procure a 
reinforcement of six hundred Massagel®, or Huns, that they were 
allured by fraud and deceit to engage in a naval expedition. Five 
thousand horse and ten thousand foot were embarked at Constanti- 
nople for the conquest of Africa; but the infantry, for the most part 
levied in Thrace and lsauria, yielded to the more prevailing use and 
reputation of the cavalry; and the Scythian bow was the weapon on 
which the armies of Home were now reduced to place their prin- 
cipal dependence. From a laudable desire to assert the dignity of 
his theme, Procopius defends the soldiers of his own time against 
the morose critics, who confined that respectable name to the heavy- 
armed warriors of antiquity, and maliciously observed, that the 
word archer is introduced by Homer (8) as a term of contempt. 
“ Such contempt might perhaps be due to the naked youths who 
“ appeared on foot in the fields of Troy, and, lurking behind a 
“ tombstone, or the shield of a friend, drew the bowstring to their 
“ breast (9), and dismissed a feeble and lifeless arrow. But our 
“ archers (pursues the historian) are mounted on horses, which 
“ they manage with admirable skill; their head and shoulders are 
“ protected by a cask or buckler; they wear greaves of iron on 
“ their legs, and their bodies are guarded by a coat of mail. On 
“ their right side hangs a quiver, a sword on their left, and their 
“ hand is accustomed to wield a lance or javelin in closer combat. 
“ Their bows are strong and weighty; they shoot in every possible 
“ direction, advancing, retreating, to the front, to the rear, or to 
“ either Hank; and as they are taught to draw the bow-string not 
“ to the breast, but to the right ear, firm indeed must be the armour 
“ that can resist the rapid violence of their shaft." Five hundred 
transports, navigated by twenty thousand mariners of Egypt, Cili- 
cia, and Ionia, were collected in the harbour of Constantinople. 

(8) See Preface of Procopius. The enemies of archery might quote the reproaches of Diomede 
(Iliad, A. 385, tic.) and the permiltcre vuloera ventis of Lucan (»iii. 384.] : yet the Romans could 
not despise the arrows ol the Parlbians; and in the siege of Troy, Pandarus, Paris, and Tcucer, 
pierced those haughty warriors who insulted them as women or children. 

(9) \cvpqy p.£v pta^bi Wia-Tiy. TO'$a> Sk ct^yjOov (Iliad. A. 123.]. How concise — how just 
— bow beautiful is the whole picture! 1 see the attitudes of the archer — 1 hear the twanging of 
the bow : 

Ar/;t j3i95, vcvpYj fuy* *«x tv » *^ T0 ot«rc^j. 
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The smallest of these vessels may be computed at thirty, the largest 
at five hundred, tons; and the fair average will supply an allowance, 
liberal, but not profuse, of about one hundred thousand tons (10), 
for the reception of thirty-five thousand soldiers and sailors, of five' 
thousand horses, of arms, engines, and military stores, and of a 
sufficient stock of water and provisions for a voyage, perhaps, of three 
months. The proud galleys, which in former ages swept the Medi- 
terranean with so many hundred oars, had long since disappeared ; 
and the fleet of Justinian was escorted only by ninety-two light 
brigantines, covered from the missile weapons of the enemy, and 
rowed by two thousand of the brave and robust youth of Constanti- 
nople. Twenty-two generals are named, most of whom were after- 
wards distinguished in the wars of Africa and Italy : but the su- 
preme command, both by land and sea, was delegated to Bclisarius 
alone, with a boundless power of acting according to his discretion, 
as if the emperor himself were present. The separation of the 
naval and military professions is, at once the effect and the cause of 
the modern improvements in the science of navigation and mari- 
time war. 

In the seventh year of the reign of Justinian, and about the time ikMrtoreof 
of the summer solstice, the whole fleet of six hundred ships was a.d"^, 
ranged in martial pomp before the gardens of the palace. The pa- June ' 
triarch pronounced his benediction, the emperor signified his last 
commands, the general’s trumpet gave the signal of departure, and 
every heart, according to its fears or wishes, explored, with anxious 
curiosity, the omens of misfortune and success. The first halt was 
made at Perinthus or Heraclea, where Bclisarius waited five days to 
receive some Thracian horses, a military gift of his sovereign. From 
thenco the fleet pursued their course through the midst of the Pro- 
pontis ; but as they struggled to pass the Slreights of the Helles- 
pont, an unfavourable wind detained them four days at Abydus, 
where the general exhibited a memorable lesson of firmness and 
severity. Two of the Huns, who in a drunken quarrel had slain 
one of their fellow -soldiers, were instantly shown to the army sus- 
pended on a lofty gibbet. The national indignity was resented by 
their countrymen, who disclaimed the servile laws of the empire, 
and asserted the free privilege of Scythia, where a small fine was ■* 
allowed to expiate the hasty sallies of intemperance and anger. 

Their complaints were specious, their clamours were loud, and the 

(10) The text appears to allow Tor the largest vessels, 50,000 medimni, or 3000 tons (since the 
meJimnus weighed 160 Roman, or 120 avoirdupois, pounds). I have given a more rational inter* 
preiation, bv sup|iosing that the Attic style of Procopius conceals the legal and popular nuuiius, a 
sixth |iortor the mrjimnux (Hooper’s Ancient Measures, p. 152, &c ). A contrary and indeed a 
stranger mistake has crept into an oration of Dinarehus [contra Demosthenem, in Ileiske Orator. Gncc. 
tom. iv. P. ii. p. 34.). By reducing the number of ships from 500 to 50, and translating (xti tpyoi 
by mines , or pouuds, Cousin has generously allowed 500 loos for the whole of the Imperial fleet!— 

Did he never lhin)t? 
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Romans were not averse to the example of disorder and impunity. 
But the rising sedition was appeased by the authority and eloquence 
of the general : and he represented to the assembled troops the 
obligation of justice, the importance of discipline, the rewards of 
piety and virtue, and the unpardonable guilt of murder, which, in 
his apprehension, was aggravated rather than excused by the vice 
of intoxication (11). In the navigation from the Hellespont to 
Peloponnesus, which the Greeks, after the siege of Troy, had per- 
formed in four days (12), the fleet of Belisarius was guided in their 
course by his master-galley, conspicuous in the day by the redness 
of the sails, and in the night by the torches blazing from the mast 
head. It w as the duty of the pilots, as they steered between the 
islands, and turned the capes of Malea and Tacnarium, to preserve 
the just order and regular intervals of such a multitude of ships; 
as the w ind was fair and, moderate, their labours were not unsuc- 
cessful, and the troops were safely disembarked at Mcthone on the 
Messenian coast, to re|>ose themselves for a w hile after the fatigues 
of the sea. In this place they experienced how avarice, invested 
with authority, may sport with the lives of thousands which are 
bravely exposed for the public service. According to military prac- 
tice, the bread or biscuit of the Romans was twice prepared in the 
oven, and a diminution of one fourth was cheerfully allowed for the 
loss of weight. To gain this miserable profit, and to save the ex- 
pense of wood, the prefect John of Cappadocia had given orders, 
that the flour should be slightly baked by the same fire which 
warmed the baths of Constantinople; and when the sacks were 
opened, a soft and mouldy paste was distributed to the army. 
Such unwholesome food, assisted by the heat of the climate and 
seasou, soon produced an epidemical disease, which swept away 
five hundred soldiers. Their health was restored by the diligence 
of llelisarius, who provided fresh bread at Methone, and boldly ex- 
pressed his just and humane indignation : the emperor heard his 
complaint ; the general was praised ; but the minister was not 
punished. From the port of Methone, the pilots steered along the 
western coast of Peloponnesus, as far as the isle of Zacynthus, or 
Zant, before they undertook the voyage (in their eyes a most ardu- 
ous voyage) of one hundred leagues over the Ionian sea. As the fleet 
was surprised by a calm, sixteen days were consumed in the slow 
navigation ; and even the general would have suffered the intoler- 
able hardship of thirst, if the ingenuity of Antonina had not pro- 


(11) 1 have read of a Greek legislator, who inflicted a double penalty on the crimes committed in 
a state of intoxication ; but it seems agreed that ibis was rather a political than a moral law. 

(12) Or even in three days, since they anchored the first evening in the neighbouring isle ofTe- 
ncdoic the second day they sailed to Lesbos, the third to the promontory of Eubcca. and on ibe 
fourth they reached Argos (Uomer, Odyss. L. 130—183. Wood’s Essay on ilomcr, p. 40—36.). A 
pirate sailed from the Hellespont to the scajtorl of Sparta in three days (Zenophon, llellen. I, ii. 
c. I.). 
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served the water in glass bottles, which she buried deep in the sand 
in a part of the ship impervious to the rays of the sun. At length 
the harbour of Caucana (13), on the southern side of Sicily, afforded 
a secure and hospitable shelter. The Gothic oflicers who governed 
the island in the name of the daughter and grandson of Thoodoric, 
obeyed their imprudent orders, to receive the troops of Justinian 
like friends and allies : provisions were liberally supplied, the ca- 
valry was remounted (14), and Procopius soon returned from Syra- 
cuse with correct information of the state and designs of the Van- 
dals. His intelligence determined Belisarius to hasten his operations, 
and his wise impatience was seconded by the winds. The fleet lost 
sight of Sicily, passed before the isle of Malta, discovered the capes 
of Africa, ran along the coast with a strong gale from the north-east, 
and finally cast anchor at the promontory of Caput Vada, ahout 
five days’ journey to the south of Carthage (15). 

If Gelimer had been informed of the approach of the enemy, he 
must have delayed the conquest of Sardinia, for the immediate de- 
fence of his person and kingdom. A detachment of five thousand 
soldiers, and one hundred and twenty galleys, would have joined the 
remaining forces of the Vandals ; and the descendant of Gcnscric 
might have surprised and oppressed a fleet of deep-laden transports, 
incapable of action, and of light brigantines that seemed only quali- 
fied for flight. Belisarius had secretly trembled when lie overheard 
his soldiers, in the passage, emboldening each other to confess their 
apprehensions : if they were once on shore, they hoped to maintain 
the honour of their arras ; but if they should be attacked at sea, they 
did not blush to acknowledge that they wanted courage to contend 
at the same time with the winds, the waves, and the Barbarians (16). 
The knowledge of their sentiments decided Belisarius to seize the 
first opportunity of landing them on the coast of Africa ; and he 
prudently rejected, in a council of war, the proposal of sailing with 
the fleet and army into the port of Cartilage. t Three months after 
their departure from Constantinople, the men and horses, the arms 
aud military stores, were safely disembarked, and five soldiers were 

(IS) Caurana, near Camarina, is a! least SO miles (350 or 400 stadia) from Syracuse (Clover. Si* 
Cilia Anliqua, p. 191 .).♦ «. v f - 

(U) Procopius, Gothic. 1. i. c. 3. Tibi tollit hinnitnm npta quadrigis oqna, in the Sicilian pastures 
of Grosphus [Horat. Carm. ii. 16.). Acragas .... niagnanimuin quondam generator cquorum 
(Virg. zEneid.Jii. 704.). Tliero’s horses, whose victories arc immortalised by Pindar, were bred in 
this country. 

(15) The Caput Vada of Procopius (where Justinian afterwards founded a city— de Edific. 1. vi. 
c. 6.) is the promontory of Ammon in Strabo, the Bracbodes of Ptolemy, the Capaudia of the mo- 
derns, a long narrow slip that runs Into the sea (Shaw’s Travels, p. 111.). 

(16) A centurion of Mark Antouy expressed, though in a more manly strain, the same dislike to 
the sea and to naval combats [Plutarch in Antonio, p. 1730. edit. Hen. Stcph.). 


* Lord Mahofl (Life of Belisarius, p. 88.) sug- f Bather into the present lake of Tunis. Lord 
gesls some valid reasons for reading Catana, the Mahon, p. 92.— M. 
ancient name of Catania. — M. 
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left as a guard on board each of the ships, which were disposed in 
the form of a semicircle. The remainder of the troops occupied a 
camp on the sea-shoro, which they fortified, according to ancient 
discipline, with a ditch and rampart; and the discovery of a source 
of fresh water, while it allayed the thirst, excited the superstitious 
confidence, of the Romans. The next morning, some of the neigh- 
bouring gardens were pillaged ; and Belisarius, after chastising the 
offenders, embraced the slight occasion, but the decisive moment, 
of inculcating the maxims of justice, moderation, and genuine po- 
licy. “ When I first accepted the commission of subduing Africa, 
‘‘ I depended much less,” said the general, “ on the numbers, or 
“ even the bravery, of my troops, than on the friendly disposition 
“ of the natives, and their immortal hatred to the Vandals. You 
“ alone can deprive me of this hope: if you continue to extort by 
“ rapine what might be purchased for a little money, such acts of 
“ violence will reconcile these implacable enemies, and unite them 
“ in a just and holy league against the invaders of their country.” 
These exhortations were enforced by a rigid discipline, of which 
the soldiers themselves soon felt and praised the salutary effects. 
The inhabitants, instead of deserting their houses, or hiding their 
corn, supplied the Romans with a fair and liberal market : the 
civil officers of the province continued to exercise their functions in 
thenamo of Justinian; and the clergy, from motives of conscience 
and interest, assiduously laboured to promote the cause of a Catholic 
emperor. The small town of Sullecte (17), one day's journey from 
the camp, had the honour of being foremost to open her gates, and 
to resume her ancient allegiance : the larger cities of Leptis and 
Adrumetum imitated the example of loyalty as soon as Relisarius 
appeared ; and he advanced without opposition as far as Grasse, a 
palace of the Vandal kings, at a distance of fifty miles from Car- 
thage. The weary Romans indulged themselves in the refreshment 
of shady groves, cool fountains, and delicious fruits ; and the pre- 
ference wdiicli Procopius allows to these gardens over any that he 
had seen, either in the East or West, fnay be ascribed either to the 
taste or the fatigue of the historian. In three generations, prospe- 
rity and a w r arm climate had dissolved the hardy virtue of the Van- 
dals, who insensibly became the most luxurious of mankind. In 
their villas and gardens, which might deserve the Persian name of 
Paradise (18), they enjoyed a cool and elegant repose ; and, after 

(17) SuHectc is perhaps the Turris Hanuibalis, an old building, now as large as the Tower of Lon- 
don. The march of Belisarius to Leptis, Ad r time turn, &c. is illustrated by ihe campaign of Casar 
(Ilirtius, de Bello Africano, with the Analyse of Guicbardt], and Shaw's Travels (p. 105 — 113.) in 
the same couhtry. 

(18) TlorpatJttc-o; xxX).it7To$ airavrwv wy t Vary. The paradises, a name and fashion 

adopted from Persia, may be represented by the royal' garden of Ispahan (Voyage d'Olcarius, 
p. 774.). See, in the Greek romances, their most perfect model (Longus, pastoral, iv. p. 99—101. 
Achilles Talius, 1. i. p. 32, 23.). 
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the daily use of the bath, the Barbarians were seated at a table pro- 
fusely spread with the delicacies of the land and sea. Their silken 
robes, loosely flowing after the fashion of the Medes, were embroid- 
ered with gold ; love and hunting were the labours of their life, and 
their vacant hours were amused by pantomimes, chariot-races, and 
the music and dances of the theatre. 

In a march of ten or twelve days, the vigilance of Belisarius was D fcjU 
constantly awake and active against his unseen enemies, by whom, vo'adiu in > 
in every place, and at every hour, he might be suddenly attacked. tre ‘ Uuk ' 
An officer of confidence and merit, John the Armenian, led the 
vanguard of three hundred horse; six hundred Massaget® covered 
at a certain distance the left flank ; and the whole fleet, steering 
along the coast, seldom lost sight of the army, which moved 8Rcb-% 
day about twelve miles, and lodged in the evening in strong camps, 
or in friendly towns. The near approach of the Romans to Car- 
thago filled the mind of Gelimer with anxiety and terror. He 
prudently wished to protract the war till his brother, with his ve- 
teran troops, should return from the conquest of Sardinia; and he 
now lamented the rash policy of his ancestors, who, by destroying 
the fortifications of Africa, had left him only the dangerous resource 
of risking a battle in the neighbourhood of his capital. The Yandal 
conquerors, from their original number of fifty thousand, were 
multiplied, without including their women and children, to one 
hundred and sixty thousand fighting men and such forces, ani- 
mated with valour and union, might have crushed, at their first 
landing, 'the feeble and exhausted bands of the Roman general. 

But the friends oT the captive king were more inclined to accept 
the invitations, than to resist the progress, of Belisarius; and many 
a proud Barbarian disguised his aversion to w r ar under the more 
specious name of his hatred to the usurper. Yet the authority and 
promises of Gelimer collected a formidable army, and his plans were 
concerted with some degree of military skill. An order was des- 
patched to his brother Ammatas, to collect all the forces of Carthage, 

*uid to encounter the van of the Roman army at the distance of ten 
miles from the city: his nephew Gibamund, with two thousand 
horse, w r as destined to attack their left, when the monarch himself, 
who silently followed, should charge their rear, in a situation which 
excluded them from the aid or even the view of their fleet. But the 
rashness of Ammatas was fatal to himself and his country. He 
anticipated the hour of the attack, outstripped his tardy followers, 
and was pierced with a mortal wound, after he had slain with his 
own hand twelve of his boldest antagonists. His Vandals fled to 
Carthage ; the highway, almost ten miles, was strewed with dead 
— ■ 

* 80,000 — aypiotoi; txTw. Hist. Are. c 18. Gibbon has been misled by the translation- See 
Lord ViihoD, p. 99. — M. • 
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bodies; and it seemed incredible that such multitudes could be 
slaughtered by the swords of three hundred Romans. The nephew 
of Gelimer w as defeated, after a slight combat, by the six hundred 
Massageta) : they did not equal the tliird part of hij numbers ; but 
each Scythian was fired by the example of his chief, who gloriously 
exercised the privilege of his family, by riding, foremost and alone, 
to shoot tho first arrow against tho enemy. In the mean while, 
Gelimer himself, ignorant of the event, and misguided by the wind- 
ings of the hills, inadvertently passed tho Roman army, and reached 
the scene of action where Ammatas had fallen. He wept the fate 
of his brother and of Carthage, charged with irresistible l'ury tho 
advancing squadrons, and might have pursued, and perha|is docided, 
tho victory, if he had not wasted those inestimable moments in the 
discharge of a vaiu, though pious, duly to the dead. While his 
spirit was broken by this mournful office, ho heard the trumpet of 
Bclisarius, who, leaving Antonina and his infantry in the camp, 
pressed forwards with his guards and the remainder of tlie cavalry 
to rally his flying troops, and to restore the fortune of the day. 
Much room could not be found in this disorderly battle, for the 
talents of a general; but the king fled before the hero; and tire 
Vandals, accustomed only to a Moorish enemy, were incapable of 
Withstanding the arms and discipline of the Romans. Gelimer re- 
tired with hasty steps towards the desert of Numidia ; but he had 
soon the consolation of learning that Ilia private orders for the 
execution of Ildderic and his captive friends had been faithfully 
obeyed. The tyrant’s revenge was usefid only to his enemies. Tho 
death of a lawful prince excited the compassion of his people; liis 
life might have perplexed the victorious Romans; and the lieutenant 
of Justinian, by a crime of which he was innocent, was relieved 
from the painful alternative of forfeiting his honour or relinquishing 
his conquests. 

Reduction of As soon as the tumult had subsided, the several parts of the army 

A a » ha M3 informed each other of the accidents of the day; and Belisarius 

sept, is.' pitched his camp on the field of victory, to which the tenth mile- 
stone from Carthage had applied the Latin appellation of Decimus. 
From a wise suspicion of the stratagems and resources of the Van- 
dals, he marched the next day in order of battle, halted in tho 
evening before the gates of Carthage, and allowed a night of re- 
pose, that ho might not, in darkness and disorder, expose the city 
to the licence of tho soldiers, or the soldiers themselves to the secret 
ambush of the city. But as the fears of Belisarius w'ero the result 
of calm and intrepid reason, he was soon satisfied that he might 
confide, without danger, in tho peaceful and friendly aspect of the 
capital. Carthage blazed with innumerable torches, the signals of 
the public joy ; the chain was removed that guarded the entrance 
of the port; jhe gates were thrown open, and the people, with 
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acclamations of gratitude, hailed and invited their Roman deli- 
verers. The defeat of the Vandals, and the freedom of Africa, were 
announced to the city on the eve of St. Cyprian, when the churches 
were already adorned and illuminated for the festival of the martyr, 
whom three centuries of superstition had almost raised to a local 
deity. The, Arians, conscious that their reign had expired, re- 
signed the temple to the Catholics, who rescued their saint from 
profane hands, performed the holy rites, and loudly proclaimed 
the creed of Athanasius and Justinian. One awful hour reversed 
the fortunes of the contending parties. The suppliant Vandals, w ho 
had so lately indulged the vices of conquerors, sought an humble 
refuge in the sanctuary of the church; while the merchants of the 
East were delivered from the deepest dungeon of the palace by their 
affrighted keeper, who implored the protection of his captives, and 
showed them, through an aperture in the wait, the sails of the 
Roman fleet. After their separation from the array, the naval 
commanders had proceeded with slow caution along the coast till 
they reached the Hermaean promontory, and obtained the first in- 
telligence of the victory of Belisarius. Faithful to his instructions, 
they would have cast anchor about twenty miles from Carthage, if 
the more skilful seamen had not represented the perils of the shore, 
and the signs of an impending tempest. Still ignorant of the re- 
volution, they declined, however, the rash attempt of forcing the 
chain or the port; and the adjacent harbour and suburb of Mandra- 
cium were insulted only by the rapine of a private officer, who 
disobeyed and deserted his leaders. Rut the im|>erial fleet, advancing 
with a fair wind, steered through the narrow entrance of the Go- 
letta, and occupied in the deep and capacious lake of Tunis a secure 
station about live miles from the capital (19). No sooner was Be- 
lisarius informed of their arrival, than he despatched orders that 
the greatest part of the mariners should be immediately landed to 
join the triumph, and to swell the apparent numbers, of the Ro- 
mans. Before he allowed them to enter the gates of Carthage, he 
exhorted them, in a discourse worthy of himself and the occasion, 
not to disgrace the glory of their arms; and to remember that the 
Vandals had been the tyrants, but that they were the deliverers of 
the Africans, who must now bo respected as the voluntary and 
afTcctionate subjects of their common sovereign. The Romans 
marched through the streets in close ranks, prepared for battle if 
an enemy had appeared: the strict order maintained by the general 
imprinted on their minds the duty of obedience; and in an age in 

(19) The neighbourhood of Carthage, the tea, the land, and the niters are changed almost as 
Much as tbe works of mao. The isthmus, or neck, of the city is now confounded with the conti- 
nent; the harbour is a dry plain; and the lake, or stognum, no tnoro than a morass, with six or 
Seven feel water in the mid-channel. See d’Anville (Geographic Ancienne, tom. iii. p. 82.), Shaw 
(Travels, p. 77—84.), Marino l (Description do I'Afriquc, tom. ii. p. 465.], and Thuanus (Will. 12. 
tom. iii. p. 334.). 
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which custom and impunity almost sanctified the abuse of conquest, 
the genius of one man repressed the passions of a victorious army. 
The voice of menace and complaint was silent; the trade of Car- 
thage was not interrupted ; while Africa changed her master and 
her government, the shops continued open and busy ; and the sol- 
diers, after sufficient guards had been posted, modestly departed to 
the houses which were allotted for their reception. Belisarius fixed 
his residence in the palace ; seated himself on the throne of Gen- 
seric ; accepted and distributed the Barbaric spoil ; granted their lives 
to the suppliant Vandals; and laboured to repair the damage w'hich 
the suburb of Mandracium had sustained in the preceding night. 
At supper he entertained his principal officers with the form and 
magnificence of a royal banquet(20). The victor was respectfully 
served by the captive officers of the household ; and in the moments 
of festivity, when the impartial spectators applauded the fortune and 
merit of Belisarius, his envious flatterers secretly shed their venom 
on every word and gesture which might alarm the suspicions of a 
jealous monarch. One day was given to these pompous scenes, 
which may not be despised as useless, if they attracted the popular 
veneration ; but the active mind of Belisarius, which in the pride 
of victory could suppose a defeat, had already resolved, that the 
Roman empire in Africa should not depend on the chance or arms, 
or the favour of the people. The fortifications of Carthage ’ had 
alone been exempted from the general proscription ; but in the reign 
of ninety-five years they were suffered to decay by the thoughtless 
and indolent Vandals. A wiser conqueror restored, with in- 
credible despatch, the walls and ditches of the city. His liberal- 
ity encouraged the workmen; the soldiers, the mariners, and the 
citizens, vied with each other in the salutary labour; and Ge- 
limer, who had feared to trust his person in an open town, beheld, 
with astonishment and despair, the rising strength of an impreg- 
nable fortress. 

That unfortunate monarch, after the loss of his capital, applied 
himself to collect the remains of an army scattered, rather than 
destroyed, by the preceding battle; and the hopes of pillage attracted 
some Moorish bands to the standard of Gelimer. He encamped in 
the fields of Btalla, four days’ journey from Carthage; insulted the 
capital, which he deprived of the use of an aqueduct; proposed an 
high reward for the head of every Roman; affected to spare the 
persons and property of his African subjects, and secretly negotiated 

|20) From Delphi, the name of Be Iphicnm iris given, liotb in Greek and lalin, to a tripod ; and, 
by an easy analogy, tbe same appellation was extended at Borne, Constantinople, and Carthage to 
tbe royal banqnetling room (Procopius, Vandal. I. i. c. 21. Ducange, Gloss. Grac. p. 217. At'io.aov. 
ad Alexiad. p. 412. ’ 

^ And a few others (oli'yo a to), Procopius slates in his work de EdlBciia, 1. yl. vol. 1. p. 5. 
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with the Arian sectaries and the confederate Huns. Under these 
circumstances, the conquest of Sardinia served only to aggravate 
his distress : ho reflected, with the deepest anguish, that he had 
wasted, in that useless enterprise, five thousand of his bravest 
troops; and he read, with grief and shame, the victorious letters of 
liis brother Zano,' who expressed a sanguine confidence that the 
king, after the examplo of their ancestors, had already chastised 
the rashness of the Roman invader. “ Alas! my brother,” replied 
Gclimer, “ Heaven has declared against our unhappy nation. While 
“ you havo subdued Sardinia, we have lost Africa. No sooner did 
“ Belisarius appear with a handful of soldiers, than courage and 
“ prosperity deserted the cause of the Vandals. Your nephew 
“ Gibamund, your brother Ammatas, have been betrayed to death 
“ hy the cowardice of their followers. Our horses, our ships, Car- 
“ thage itself, and all Africa, are in the power of the enemy. Yet 
“ the Vandals still prefer an ignominious repose, at the expense of 
“ their wives and children, their wealth and liberty. Nothing now 
“ remains, except the field of Bulla, and the hope of your valour. 
“ Abandon Sardinia; fly to our relief; restore our empire, or perish 
“ by our side.” On the receipt of this epistle, Zano imparted his 
grief to the principal Vandals; but the intelligence was prudently 
concealed from the native# of the island. The troops embarked in 
one hundred and twenty gallics at the port of Cagliari, cast anchor 
the third day on the confines of Mauritania, and hastily pursued 
their march to join the royal standard in the camp of Bulla. Mourn- 
ful was the interview : the two brothers embraced ; they wept in 
silence; no questions were asked of the Sardinian victory; no in- 
quiries were made of the African misfortunes: they saw before their 
eyes the whole extent of their calamities ; and the absence of their 
wives and children aflorded a melancholy proof that either death 
or captivity had been their lot. The languid spirit of the Vandals 
was at length awakened and united by the entreaties of their king, 
the example of Zano, and the instant danger which threatened their 
monarchy and religion. The military strength of the nation ad- 
vanced to battle ; and such was the rapid increase, that, before their 
army reached Tricameron, about twenty miles from Carthage, they 
might boast, perhaps with some exaggeration, that they surpassed, 
in a tenfold proportion, the diminutive powers of the Romans. 
But these powers were under the command of Belisarius ; and, as 
he was conscious of their superior merit, he permitted the Barbarians 
to surprise him at an unseasonable hour. The Romans were in- 
stantly under arms : a rivulet covered their front ; the cavalry formed 


* Gibbon had forgotten that the bearer of tbe bad fallen into tbe hands of the Romans. Proc. 
“ victorious letters of his brother" had sailed Tandal. 1. i. c. 23. — K. 

Into the port of Carthage ; and that the letters 
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the first line, which Belisarius supported in the centre, at the head 
of five hundred guards; the infantry, at some distance, was posted 
in the second line; and the vigilance of the general watched the 
separate station and ambiguous faith of the Massagette, who secretly 
reserved their aid for tho conquerors. The historian has inserted, 
and tho reader may easily supply, the speeches (21) of the com- 
manders, who, by arguments the most apposite to their situation, 
inculcated the importance of victory, and the contempt of life. 
Zano, with the troops which had followed him to the conquest of 
Sardinia, was placed in the centre; and the throne of Genseric 
might have stood, if the multitude of Vandals had imitated their 
intrepid resolution . Casting away their lances and missile weapons, 
they drew their swords, and expected the charge: tho lloman ca- 
valry thrice passed the rivulet; they were thrice repulsed; and the 
conflict was firmly maintained, till Zano fell, and the standard of 
Belisarius was displayed. Gelimer retreated to his camp ; the Huns 
joined tho pursuit; and the victors despoiled the bodies of the slain. 
Yet no more than fifty Homans, and eight hundred Vandals, were 
found on the field of battle; so inconsiderable was the carnage of 
a day, which extinguished a nation, and transferred the empire of 
Africa. In the evening, Belisarius led his infantry to the attack of 
the camp ; and the pusillanimous flight of Gelimer exposed the va- 
nity' of his recent declarations, that, to the vanquished, death was a 
relief, life a burden, and infamy the only object of terror. His de- 
parture was secret ; but as soon as the Vandals discovered that their 
king had deserted them, they hastily dispersed, anxious only for 
their personal safety, and careless of every object that is dear or 
•valuable to mankind. The Romans entered the camp without 
resistance; and the wildest scenes of disorder were veiled in the 
darkness and confusion of the night. Every Barbarian w'ho met 
their swords w r as inhumanly massacred ; their widows and daugh- 
ters, as rich heirs, or beautiful concubines, were embraced by the 
licentious soldiers; and avarice itself was almost satiated with the 
treasures of gold and silver, the accumulated fruits of conquest or 
economy in a long period of prosperity and peace. In this frantic 
search, the troops, even of Belisarius, forgot their caution and respect. 
Intoxicated with lust and rapine, they explored, in small parties, 
or alone, the adjacent fields, the woods, the rocks, and the caverns, 
that might possibly conceal any desirable prize: laden with booty, 
they deserted their ranks, and wandered, without a guide, on the 
high road to Carthage; and if the flying enemies had dared to return, 
very few of the conquerors would have escaped. Deeply sensible 
of the disgrace and danger, Belisarius passed an apprehensive night 
on the field of victory: at the dawn of day, he planted his standard 


(21) These orations always express the sense of the times, and sometimes of the actors. I have 
condensed that sense, and thrown away declamation. 
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on r hill, recalled his guards and veterans, and gradually restored 
the modesty and obedience of the camp. It was equally the con- 
cern of the Roman general to subdue the hostile, and to save the 
prostrate. Barbarian ; and the suppliant Vandals, who could be 
found only in churches, were protected by his authority, disarmed, 
and separab ly confined, that they might neither disturb the public 
peace, nor become the victims of popular revenge. After despatch- 
ing a light detachment to tread the footsteps of Gelimer, he advanced, 
with |fiis "hole army, about ten days’ march, as far as Hippo Re- 
gii^which no longer possessed the relics of St. Augustin (22) . The 
season, and the certain intelligence that the Vandal had fled to the 
inaccessible country of the Moors, determined Bclisarius to relin- 
quish the vain pursuit, and to lix his winter-quarters at Carthage. 
From thence ho despatched his principal lieutenant, to inform the 
emperor, that in the space of three months he had achieved the 
conquest of Africa. 

Belisarius spoke the language of truth. The surviving Vandals 
yielded, without resistance, their arms and their freedom : the 
neighbourhood of Carthage submitted to his presence ; and the more 
distant provinces were successively subdued by the report of his 
victory. Tripoli was confirmed in her voluntary allegiance; Sar- 
dinia and Corsica surrendered to an officer, who carried, instead of 
a sword, the head of the valiant /a no ; and the isles of Majorca, 
Minorca, and Yviea, consented to remain an humble appendage of 
the African kingdom. Cass area, a royal city, which in looser geo- 
graphy may bo confounded with the modern Algiers, was situate 
thirty days’ march to the westward of Carthage : by land, the road 
was infested by the Moors; but the sea was open, and the Romans 
were now masters of the sea. An active and discreet tribune sailed 
as far as the Streights, where he occupied Septem or Ceuta (23), 
which rises opposite to Gibraltar on the African coast : that remote 
place was afterwards adorned and fortified by Justinian ; and he 
seems to have indulged the vain ambition of extending his empire 
to the columns of Hercules. Ho received the messengers of victory 
at the time when he was preparing to publish the Pandects of the 
Roman law; and the devout or jealous emperor celebrated the divine 
goodness, and confessed, in silence, the merit of his successful ge- 

(92) 1 be relics of Si. Augustin were earned by the African bishops to- their Sardinian exile (A. D. 
500) ; and it was believed, in the viiith century, that Liutprand, king of the Lombards, transported 
them (A. D. 721) from Sardinia to Pavia. In the year 1095, the Augustan friars of that city found 
a brick arch, marble coffin, silver case, silk wrapper, bones, blood, fife. and perhaps an inscription 
of Agoslino in Gothic letters. Bat this nsefa! discovery has been disputed by reason and jealousy 
(Baronins, Annal. A. D. 725, No. 2 — 9. TiUcraont, Mem. Ecdes. tom. xiii. p. 944. Moutfaucoo, 
Dtarium Itai. p. 20—30. Muratori, Antiq. Ilal. Medii AIvi, tom. v. dissert, lvhi. p. 9. who had com- 
posed a separate treatise before the decree of the bishop of Pavia, and pope Benedict ILII.). 

(23) Ta t3Ts vcoXcrtioc; vrpooqjua, Is the expression of Procopia9 (de Edific. L vl. c. 7.J. 
Ceuta, which bas been defaced by the Portuguese, flourished in nobles and palaces, in agriculture 
and manufactures, under the more prosperous reign of the Arabs (l'Afrique de Mannol, tom. 11* 
p. 236.). 


Conquest of 
Africa by 
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A. D. 334. 
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neral (24). Impatient to abolish the temporal and spiritual tyranny 
of the Vandab, he proceeded, without delay, to the full establish- 
ment of the Catholic church. Her jurisdiction, wealth, and immu- 
nities, perhaps the most essential part of episcopal religion, were 
restored and amplified with a liberal hand ; the Arian worship w'as 
suppressed ; the Donatist meetings were proscribed (25) ; and the 
synod of Cartilage, by the voice of two hundred and seventeen 
bishops (2G), applauded the just measure of pious retaliation. On 
such an occasion, it may not bo presumed, that many orthodox 
prelates were absent ; but the comparative smallness of their number, 
which in ancient councils had been twice or even tbrice multiplied, 
most clearly indicates the decay both of the church and state. 
While Justinian approved himself the defender of the faith, he en- 
tertained an ambitious hope, that his victorious lieutenant would 
speedily enlarge the narrow limits of his dominion to the space 
which they occupied before the invasion of the Moors and Vandals; 
and Belisarius was instructed to establish live dukes or commanders 
in the convenient stations of Tripoli, Leptis, Cirta, Caisarea, and 
Sardinia, and to compute the military force of palatines or bor- 
derers that might be sufficient for the defence of Africa. The king- 
dom of the Vandals was not unworthy of the presence of a Pra- 
torian prefect; and four consulars, three presidents, were appointed 
to administer tho seven provinces under his civil jurisdiction. The 
number of their subordinate ollicers, clerks, messengers, or assist- 
ants, was minutely expressed; three hundred and ninety-six for tho 
prefect himself, fifty for each of his vicegerents; and the rigid de- 
finition of their fees and salaries was more effectual to confirm tho 
right, than to prevent the abuse. These magistrates might be op- 
pressive, but they were not idle; and the subtle questions of justice 
and revenue were infinitely propagated under the new government, 
which professed to revive the freedom and equity of the Roman 
republic. The conqueror was solicitous to extract a prompt and 
plentiful supply from his African subjects; and he allowed them to 
claim, even in the third degree, and from the collateral line, the 
houses and lands of w hich their families had been unjustly despoiled 
by the Vandals. After tho departure of Belisarius, who acted by 
an high and special commission, no ordinary provision was made 
for a master-general of the forces : but the office of Pretorian pre- 
fect was intrusted to a soldier; the civil and military powers were 
united, according to the practice of Justinian, in the chief governor; 

(24) See the second and third preambles to the Digest, or Pandects, promulgated A. D. 533, De- 
cember 16. To the titles of Vandaticus and Africanus , Justinian, or rather Belisarius, had acquired 
a just claim ; Gothicus was premature, and Pranciscus false, and offensive to a great nation. 

(25) Sec the original acts in Baronius (A. D. 535, No. 2i — 54.). The emperor applauds his own 
clemency to the heretics, cum suflicial cis vivere. 

(26) Dupin (Geograph. Sacra Africa na, p. lix. ad Optat. Milov.) observes and bewails this episcopal 
decay. In the more prosperous age of the church, he had noticed 690 bishoprics ; but however 
minute were the dioceses, it is not probable that they all existed at the same time. 
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and the representative of the emperor in Africa, as well as in Italy, 
was soon distinguished by the appollation of Exarch (27). 

Yet tho conquest of Africa was imperfect, till her former sovereign 
was delivered, cither alive or dead, into the hands of the Romans. 
Doubtful of the event, Gelimer had given secret orders that a part 
of his treasure should be transported to Spain, where he hoped to 
find a secure refuge at the court of the king of the Visigoths. But 
these intentions were disappointed by accident, treachery, and the 
indefatigable pursuit of his enemies, who intercepted- his flight from 
tho sea-shore, and chased the unfortunate monarch, with some 
faithful followers, to the inaccessible mountain' of Papua (28), in 
the inland country of Numidia. He was immediately besieged by 
Pharas, an officer whose truth and sobriety were the more ap- 
plauded, as such qualities could seldom be found among the Heruli, 
the most corrupt of the Barbarian tribes. To his vigilance Beli- 
sarius had entrusted this important charge; and, after a bold at- 
tempt to scale the mountain, in which he lost an hundred and ten 
soldiers, Pharas expected, during a winter siege, the operation of 
distress and famine on the mind of the Vandal king. From the 
softest habits of pleasure, from the unbounded command of indus- 
try and wealth, he was reduced to share the poverty of the Moors (29), 
supportable only to themselves by their ignorance of a happier con- 
dition. In their rude hovels, of mud and hurdles, which confined 
the smoke and excluded the light, they promiscuously slept on the 
ground, perhaps on a sheep-skin, with their wives, their children, 
and their cattle. Sordid and scanty were their garments; the use 
of bread and wine was unknown; and their oaten or barley cakes, 
imperfectly baked in the ashes, were devoured almost in a crude 
state by the hungry savages. The health of Gelimer must have 
sunk under these strange and unwonted hardships, from whatso- 
ever cause they had been endured ; but his actual misery was em- 
bittered by the recollection of past greatness, the daily insolence of 
his protectors, and the just apprehension, that the light and venal 
Moors might be tempted to betray the rights of hospitality. The 
knowledge of his situation dictated the humane and friendly epistle 
of Pharas. “ Like yourself,” said the chief of the Heruli, “ I am 
“ an illiterate Barbarian, but I speak the language of plain sense and 
“ an honest heart. Why will you persist in hopeless obstinacy? 

(27) The African laws of Justinian are illustrated by his German biographer (Cod. 1. i. tit. 27. 

Novell. 36, 37. 131. Tit. Justinian, p. 349—377.). # 

(28) Mount Papua is placed by D’Anville (tom. iii. p. 92. and Tabul. Imp. Bom. Occident.) near 
Hippo Regius and the sea ; yet this situation ill agrees with tho long pursuit beyond Hippo, and 
the words of Procopius (I. ii. c. 4.), rv to?<; Noujiiota^ tff^otTotj.* 

(29) Sbaw (Travels, p. 220.) most accurately represents tho manners of the Bcdoweens and Ka- 
byles, the last of whom, by their language, aro the remnant of the Moors : yet bow changed — bow 
Civilised are these modern savages ! — provisions are plenty among them, and bread is common. 


* Compare Lord Mahon, 120. 1 conceive Gibbon to be right*- M. 
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“ Why will you ruin yourself, your family, and nation? The lovo 
“ of freedom and abhorrence of slavery? Alas 1 my dearest Ge- 
“ limer, are you not already the worst of slaves, the slave of the 
“ vile nation of the Moors? Would it not be preferable to sustain 
“ at Constantinople a life of poverty and servitude, rather than to 
“reign the undoubted monarch of the mountain of Papua? Do 
“ you think it a disgrace to be the subject of Justinian ? Beii sarins 
“ is his subject ; and we ourselves, whose birth is not inferior to 
“ your own, are not ashamed of our obedience to the Roman cm— 
“ peror. That generous prince will grant you a rich inheritance 
“ of lands, a place In the senate, and the dignity of patrician : such 
“ are his gracious intentions, and you may depend with full assu— 
“ ranee on the word of ltelisarius. So long as heaven has con- 
demned us to suffer, patience is a virtue; hut if we reject the 
“ proffered deliverance, it degenerates into blind and stupid des— 
“ pair.” “ I am not insensible,” replied the king of tire Vandals, 
“ how kind and rational is your advice. But I cannot persuade 
“ myself to become the slave of an unjust enemy, who has deserved 
“ my implacable hatred. Him I had never injured either by word 
" or deed : yet he has sent against me, I know not from whence, a 
“ certain ltelisarius, who has cast me headlong from the throne into 
“ this abyss of misery. Justinian is a man; he is a prince; does 
“ he not dread for himself a similar reverse of fortune? I can write 
“ no more : my grief oppresses me. Send me, 1, beseech you, my 
“ dear Pharas, send me, a lyro (30), a spunge, and a loaf of bread.” 
From the Vandal messenger, Pharas was informed of the motives of 
this singular request. It was long since the king of Africa had 
tasted bread; a defluxion had fallen on his eyes, the effect of fatigue 
or incessant weeping; and he wished to solace the melancholy 
hours, by singing to the lyre the sad story of his own misfortunes. 
The humanity of Pharas was moved ; he sent the three extraordinary 
gifts; but even his humanity prompted him to redouble the vigilance 
of his guard, that he might sooner compel his prisoner to embrace 
a resolution advantageous to the Romans, but salutary to him- 
self. The obstinacy of Gelimerat length yielded to reason and ne- 
cessity ; the solemn assurances of safety and honourable treatment 
were ratified in the emperor’s name, by the ambassador of Deli— 
sarius; and the king of the Vandals descended from the mountain. 
The first public interview was in one of the suburbs of Carthage; 
and when the royal captive accosted his conqueror, he burst into a 
fit of laughter. The crowd might naturally believe, that extreme 
grief had deprived Gelimer of his senses ; but in this mournful state, 
unseasonable mirth insinuated to more intelligent observers, that 

(30) BjfProcopius it is styled a lyre ; perhaps harp would have been more national. The instru- 
ments of music are thus distinguished by Venanlius Forlunatus : — 

Romanusquc lyrA libi plaudat, Barbaras harpd. 
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tlie vain and transitory scenes of human greatness arc unworthy of 
a serious thought (31). 

Their contempt was soon justified by a new example of a vulgar 
truth ; that llattery adheres to power, and envy to superior merit. 
The chiefs of the Roman army presumed to think themselves the 
rivals of an hero. Their private despatches maliciously affirmed, 
that the conqueror of Africa, strong in his reputation and the public 
love, conspired to seat himself on the throne of the Vandals. Jus- 
tinian listened with too patient an ear; and his silence was the 
result of jealousy rather than cif confidence. An honourable alter- 
native, of remaining in the province, or of returning to the capital, 
was indeed submitted to the discretion of Itelisarius ; but he wisely 
concluded, from intercepted letters and the knowledge of his sove- 
reign’s temper, that he must either resign his head, erect his stan- 
dard, or confound his enemies by his presence and submission. 
Innocence and courage decided his choice ; his guards, captives, 
and treasures, were diligently embarked ; and so prosperous was 
the navigation, that his arrival at Constantinople preceded any 
certain account of his departure from the port of Carthage. Such 
unsuspecting loyalty removed the apprehensions of Justinian : envy 
was silenced and inflamed by the public gratitude; and the third 
Africanus obtained the honours of a triumph, a ceremony which 
tlie city of Constantine had never seen, and which ancient Rome, 
since the reign of Tiberius, had reserved for the autpicious arms 
of the Caesars (32). From the palace of Belisarius, the procession 
w r as conducted through the principal streets to the hippodrome; and 
this memorable day seemed to avenge the injuries of Genseric, and 
to expiate the shame of the Romans. The wealth of nations was 
displayed, the trophies of martial or effeminate luxury; rich armour, 
golden thrones, and the chariots of state which had been used by 
the Vandal queen; the massy furniture of the royal banquet, the 
splendour of precious stones, the elegant forms of statues and vases, 
tlie more substantial treasure of gold, and the holy vessels of the 
Jewish temple, which after their long peregrination were respect- 
fully deposited in the Christian church of Jerusalem. A long train 
of the noblest Vandals reluctantly exposed their lofty stature and 
manly countenance. Gelimer slowly advanced : he was clad in a 
purple robe, and still maintained the majesty of a king. Kot a tear 
escaped from his eyes, not a sigh was heard ; but his pride or piety 

(31) Herodotus elegantly describes the strange effects of grief in another royal captive, Psammeti* 
chus of Egypt, who wept at the lesser and vras silent attbe greatest of his calamities (I. iii. c. 14.), 
In the interview ofPaulus .Emilios and Perses, Belisarius might study his part ; but it is probable 
that be never read either Livy or Plutarch; and it is certain that his generosity did not need a 
tutor. 

(32) After the title of imperator had lost the old military sense, and the Roman auspice* were 
abolished by Christianity (see La Bleterie, Mem. de 1’ Academic, tom., xxi. p. 3(12 — 332.), a triumph 
might be given with less inconsistency to a private general. 
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derived some secret consolation from the words of Solomon (33), 
which he repeatedly pronounced, vanity! vanity! all is vanity! 
Instead of ascending a triumphal car drawn by four horses or ele- 
phants, the modest conqueror marched on foot at the head of his 
brave companions ; his prudence might decline an honour too con- 
spicuous for a subject; and his magnanimity might justly disdain 
what had been so often sullied by the vilest of tyrants. The glo- 
rious procession entered the gate of the hippodrome ; was saluted by 
the acclamations of the senate and people; and halted before the 
throne where Justinian and Theodora were seated to receivo the 
homage of the captive monarch and the victorious hero. They both 
performed the customary adoration; and falling prostrate on the 
ground, respectfully touched the footstool of a prince who had not 
unsheathed his sword, and of a prostitute who had danced on the 
theatre : some gentle violence was used to bend the stubborn spirit 
of the grandson of Genseric; and however trained to servitude, the 
genius of Belisarius must have secretly rebelled. He was imme- 
diately declared consul for the ensuing year, and the day of his in- 
auguration resembled the pomp of a second triumph : his curulo 
chair was borne aloft on the shoulders of captive Vandals ; and the 
spoils of war, gold cups, and rich girdles, were profusely scattered 
among the populace. 

But the purest reward of Belisarius was in the faithful execution 
of a treaty for which his honour had been pledged to the king of 
the Vandals. The religious scruples of Gelinier, who adhered to 
the Arian heresy, were incompatible with the dignity of senator or 
patrician : but he received from the emperor an ample estate in the 
province of Galatia, w here the abdicated monarch retired, with his 
family and friends, to a life of peace, of affluence, and perhaps of 
content (34). The daughters of llilderic were entertained with the 
respectful tenderness due to their age and misfortune; and Justinian 
and Theodora accepted the honour of educating and enriching the 
female descendants of the great Theodosius. The bravest of the 
Vandal youth were distributed into five squadrons of cavalry, w hich 
adopted the name of their benefactor, and supported in the Persian 
wars the glory of their ancestors. But these rare exceptions, the 

(33) If the Ecclesiastes be truly a work of Solomon, and not, like Prior’s poem, a pious and moral 
composition of more recent times, in bis name, ami on the subject of his repentance. The latter in 
the opinion of the learned and free-spirited Grot ins (Opp. Thcolog. tom. i. p. 258.) and indeed the 
Ecclesiastes and Proverbs display a larger compass of thought and experience than seem to belong 
either to a Jew or a king.* 

(34) In the Belisaire of Hannonlcl, the king and the conqueror of Africa meet, sup, and converse, 
without recollecting each other. It is surely a fault of that romance, that not only the hero, but all 
to whom he bad been so conspicuously known, appear to have lost their eyes or their memory. 


* Rosen m oiler, arguing from the difference of Testament, assigns the Ecclesiastes to some period 
style from that of the greater part of the book of between Nehemiah and Alexander the Great. 
Proverbs, and from its nearer approximation to Schol. in Yet. Test. lx. Proemium ad Ecclcs. 
the Aramaic dialect than any book of the Old p. 19.— M. 
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reward of birth or valour, are insufficient to explain the fate of a 
nation, whose numbers, before a short and bloodless war, amounted 
to more than six hundred thousand persons. After the exile of 
their king and nobles, the servile crowd might purchase their safety, 
by abjuring their character, religion, and language; and their de- 
generate posterity would be insensibly mingled with the common 
herd of African subjects. Yet even in the present age, and in the 
heart of the Moorish tribes, a curious traveller has discovered the 
white complexion and long flaxen hair of a northern race (35) ; and 
it was formerly believed, that the boldest of the Yandals fled beyond 
the power, or even the knowledge, of the Romans, to enjoy their 
solitary freedom on the shores of the Atlantic ocean (36). Africa 
had been their empire, it became their prison ; nor could they en- 
tertain an hope, or even a wish, of returning to the banks of the 
Elbe, where their brethren, of a spirit less adventurous, still wan- 
dered in their native forests. It was impossible for cowards to 
surmount the barriers of unknown seas and hostile Barbarians : 
it was impossible for brave men to expose their nakedness and 
defeat before the eyes of their countrymen, to describe the kingdoms 
which they had lost, and to claim a share of the humble inheritance, 
which, in a happier hour, they had almost unanimously re- 
nounced (37). In the country between the Elbe and the Oder, se- 
veral populous villages of Lusalia are inhabited by the Yandals: 
they still preserve their language, their customs, and the purity of 
their blood ; support, with some impatience, the Saxon, or Prussian 
yoke; and serve, with secret and voluntary allegiance, the des- 
cendant of their ancient kings, who in his garb and present fortune 
is confounded with the meanest of his vassals (38). The name and 
situation of this unhappy people might indicate their descent from 
one common stock with tho conquerors of Africa. But the use of a 
Sclavonian dialect more clearly represents them as the last remnant 

(35) Shaw, p. 59. Tot since Procopius (1. ii. c. 13.) speaks of a people of Mount Atlas, as already 
distinguished by white bodies and yellow hair, I lie phenomenon (which is likewise visible in the 
Amies of Peru, Du (Ton, tom. iii. p. 504.) may naturally be ascrilicd to the elevation of the ground and 
the temperature of the air. 

(20) The geographer of ltavenna (I. iii. c. xi. p. 129, 130, 131. Paris. 1688,) describes the Mauri- 
tania Gad it ana (opposite to Cadiz), nbi gens Vandalorum, aJBelisario dcvicta in Africa, fugit, ct nun- 
tpiam coinpaniil. 

(37) A single voice had protested, and Genseric dismissed, without a formal answer, the Yandals 
of Germany : bnt those of Africa derided his prudence, and affected to despise the poverty of their 
forests (Procopius, Vandal. I. i. c. 22.). 

(38) From the mouth or tire great elector (in 1687) Tnllius describes the secret royalty and re- 
bellious spirit of the Yandals of Urandenburgh, who could muster live or six thousand soldiers who 
Lad procured some cannon, die. (Itiocrar. Hungar. p. 42. apud Dubos, Hist, dc la Monarchic Fran- 
$oise, lorn. i. p. 182, 183.) The veracity, not of the elector, but of Toliius himself, may justly bo 
suspected. * 

: * 

* The 'Wendish population of Brandenburgh bahly Teutonic, and nearly allied to the Goths, 
are now betterknown : but the Wends are dearly — M. 
of the Sclavonian race ; the Vandals most pro* 
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of the new colonies, who succeeded to the genuine Vandals, already 
scattered or destroyed in the age of Procopius (39). 

5™”! ^ Belisarius had been tempted to hesitate in his allegiance, he 

icon, might have urged, even against the emperor himself, the indis- 
' 535 pensable duty of saving Africa from an enemy more barbarous than 

the Vandalg. The origin of the Moors is involved in darkness: 
they were ignorant of the use of letters (40). Their limits cannot 
be precisely defined: a boundless continent was open to the Libyan 
shepherds; the change of seasons and pastures regulated their 
motions ; and their rude huts and slender furniture were transported 
with the same ease as their arms, their families, and their cattle, 
which consisted of sheep, oven, and camels (4-1). During the vigour 
of tlie Roman power, they observed a respectful distance from 
Cartilage and the sea-shore; under the feeble reign of the Vandals, 
they invaded the cities of Numidia, occupied the sea-coast from 
Tangier to Csesarea, and pitched their camps, with impunity, in the 
fertile province of Byzacium. Tho formidable strength and artful 
conduct of Belisarius secured the neutrality of the Moorish princes, 
whose vanity aspired to receive, in the emperor’s name, the ensigns 
of their regal dignity (42). They were astonished by the rapid 
event, and trembled in the presence of their conqueror. But his 
approaching departure soon relieved the apprehensions of a savage 
and superstitious people; the number of their wives allowed them 
to disregard the safely of their infant hostages; and when the Human 
general hoisted sail in the port of Carthage, he heard the cries, and 
almost beheld tho flames, of the desolated province. Yet he persisted 
in his resolution; and leaving only a part of his guards to reinforce 
tho feeble garrisons, he entrusted the command or Africa to the 

(39) Procopius (1.1. c. 22.) was in total darknesa— ourr ptvvjjiT) rt? t ovre ovoaat cpi aw£r?at, 
Under the reign of Dagohert (A. 11. 630), the Sclavoiiian tribes of Uic Sorbi and Vcnetji already 
bordered on Thuringia (Mascon, Hist, of tho Gormans xv. 3, 4, 5.). 

(4l») Sallust represents the Moors as a remnant of the army of Hercnles (de Bell. Jngnrth. c. ‘21.), 
and Procopius (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 10.) as the posterity of the Can an. Tans who fled from the robber Joshua 
fA-riTTr,;). He quotes two columns, with a Phoenician inscription. I believe in tbc columns — I 
doubt the inscription — and I reject the pedigree.* 

(41) Virgil (Gcorgic. iii. 339.) ami Pomponius Mels (i. 8.) describe tbc w andering life of tbc African 
shepherds, similar to that of the Arabs and Tartars; and Sliaw (p. 222.) is the best commentator on 
the poet and the geographer, 

(4?) The customary gifts were a sceptre, a crown or cap, a while cloak, a ligured tunic aud shoes, 
all adorned with gold and silver ; nor were these precious metals less acceptable in the shape of 
coin (Procop. Vandal. 1. i. c. 25.). 


* It has been supposed that Procopius is the 
only, or at least the most ancient, anther who 
ban spoken of this strange inscription, of which 
one may be tempted to attribute the invention to 
Procopius himself. Tet it is mentioned in the 
Armenian history of Moses ofChorene (1. i. c. 18.), 
'Qko lived and wrote more than a century before 
Procopius. This is sufficient to show that an 
earlier date must be assigned to this tradition. 
The same inscription is mentioned bySuidas (sub 
voc. Xavaav) no doubt from Procopius. Ac- 


cording to most of the Arabian writers, who 
adopted a nearly similar tradition, the indigenes 
of northern Africa were the people of Palestine 
expelled by David, who passed into Africa, nuder 
the guidance of Goliath, whom they call Djalout. 
It is impossible to admit traditions which bear a 
character so fabulous. St. Martin, t. xi. p. 324. 
— Unless my memory greatly deceives me, I have 
read in the works of Lightfoot a similar Jewish 
tradiliou ; bat I have mislaid tbe reference, aud 
cannot recover tbe passage.— M. 
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eunuch Solomon (43), who proved himself not unworthy to be the 
successor of Belisarius. In Uie first invasion, some detachments, 
with two officers of merit, were surprised and intercepted; but So- 
lomon speedily assembled his troops, marched from Carthage into 
the heart of the country, and in two great battles destroyed sixty 
thousand of the Barbarians. The Moors depended on their mul- 
titude, their swiftness, and their inaccessible mountains; and the 
aspect and smell of their camels are said to liave produced some 
confusion in the Roman cavalry (44). But as soon as they were 
commanded to dismount, they derided this contemptible obstacle: 
as soon as the columns ascended the hills, the naked and disorderly 
crowd was dazzled by glittering arms and regular evolutions ; and 
the menace of their female prophets was repeatedly fulfilled, tliat 
the Moors should bo discomfited by a beardlest antagonist. The 
victorious eunuch advanced thirteen days’ journey from Cartilage, to 
besiege mount Aurasius (4o), the citadel, and at the same time the 
garden of Numidia. That range of hills, a branch of the great 
Atlas, contains, within a circumference of one hundred and twenty 
miles, a rare variety of soil and climate; the intermediate valleys 
and elevated plains abound with rich pastures, perpetual streams, 
and fruits of a delicious taste and uncommon magnitude. This 
fair solitude is decorated with the ruins of Lambesa, a Roman city, 
once the scat of a legion, and the residence of forty thousand inha- 
bitants. The Ionic temple of /Esculapius is encompassed with 
Moorish huts; and the cattle now graze in the midst of an am- 
phitheatre, under the shade of Corinthian columns. A sharp per- 
pendicular rock rises above the level of the mountain, where the 
African princes deposited their wives and treasure; and a proverb 
is familiar to the Arabs, that the man may eat fire, who dares to 
attack the craggy cliffs and inhospitable natives of mount Aurasius. 
This hardy enterprise was twice attempted by the eunuch Solomon : 
from the first, he retreated with some disgrace; and in the second, 
his patience and provisions were almost exhausted ; and he must 
again have retired, if he had not yielded to the impetuous courage 
of his troops, who audaciously scaled, to the astonishment of the 
Moors, the mountain, the hostile camp, and the summit of the Ge- 
minian rock. A citadel was erected to secure this important 

(43) See the African government and warfare of Solomon, in Procopius (Vandal. I. ii. c. 10, 11, 
12, 13. 19, 20.). He was recalled, and again restored ; and bis last victory dates in tbo xiiitli year 
of Justinian (A. D. 339). An accident in bis childhood bad rendered biin an eunuch (I. f. 
c. 11.) : the other Roman generals were amply furnished with beards, Trwywvo; cpirt-irAau/vof 
(I. ii. c. 8.). 

(44) This natural antipathy of the horse for the camel is affirmed by the ancients (Xenophon. C.j- 

ropa-d. 1. vi. p. 438. 1. vii. p. 483. 492. edit. Hutchinson. Polyacn. Stratagem, vii. 6. Plin. Hist. 
Nat. viji. 26. Allan de Natur. Animal. 1. iii. c. 7.) ; but it is disproved by daily experience, and 
derided by the best judges, the Orientals (Voyage d'Olearius, p. 553.). 

(45) Procopius is the first who describes mouul Aurasius (Vandal. 1. ii. c. 13. De Editic. I. vi. c. 7.), 
lie may be compared with Leo Africanus ( dell’ Africa, parte v. in Rauiusio, tom. i. fol. 77. redo ], 
Marrnol (tom. ii. p. 430.), and Shaw (p. 56—59.). 
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conquest, and to remind the Barbarians of their defeat ; and as So- 
lomon pursued his march to the vest, the long-lost province of 
Mauritanian SitiG was again annexed to the Roman empire. The 
Moorish war continued several years after the departure of Beli- 
sarius; but the laurels which he resigned to a faithful lieutenant 
may be justly ascribed to his own triumph. 

NcntraiitT of The experience of past faults, which may sometimes correct the 
mature age of an individual, is seldom profitable to the successive 
generations of mankind. The nations of antiquity, careless of each 
other’s safety, were separately vanquished and enslaved by the Ro- 
mans. This awful lesson might have instructed the Barbarians of 
the West to oppose, with timely counsels and confederate arms, the 
unbounded ambition of Justinian. Yet the same error w r as re- 
peated, the same consequences were felt, and the Goths, both of Italy 
and Spain, insensible of their approaching danger, beheld with in- 
difference, and even with joy, the rapid downfal of the Vandals. 
After the failure of the royal line, Theudes, a valiant and powerful 
chief, ascended the throne of Spain, which he had formerly admi- 
nistered in the name of Theodoric and his infant grandson. Under 
his command, the Visigoths besieged the fortress of Ceuta on the 
African coast: but, while they spent the Sabbath-day in peace and 
devotion, the pious security of their camp w'as invaded by a sally 
from the town; and the king liiftiself, with some difficulty and 
danger, escaped from the hands of a sacrilegious enemy (-V6) . It 
was not long before his pride and resentment were gratified by a 
suppliant embassy from the unfortunate Gelimer, who implored, in 
his distress, the aid of the Spanish monarch. But instead of sa- 
crificing these unworthy passions to the dictates of generosity and 
prudence, Theudes amused the ambassadors, till he was secretly in- 
formed of the loss of Carthage, and then dismissed them with 
obscure and contemptuous advice, to seek in their native country a 
conqu,m of true knowledge of the state of the Vandals (W). The longcon- 
,h s,™ ns tinuance of the Italian war delayed the punishment of the Visigoths; 
6 *. !’, 0 and the eyes of Theudes were closed before they tasted the fruits 
of his mistaken pohey. After his death, the sceptro of Spain was 
disputed by a civil war. The weaker candidate solicited the pro- 
tection of Justinian, and ambitiously subscribed a treaty of alliance, 
which deeply wounded the independence and happiness of his 
country. Several cities, both on the ocean and the Mediterranean, 
were ceded to the Roman trobps, who afterwards refused to evacuate 
those pledges, as it should seem, either of safety or payment; and 
as they were fortified by perpetual supplies from Africa, they main- 

(46) Isidor. ChroD. p. 722. edit. Grot. Mariana, Hist. Hispan. 1. v. c. 8. p. 173. Tel, according 
to Isidore, tlie siege of Ceuta, and the death of Theudes, happened, A. JR. H. 586 —A. D. 548 ; and 
the place was defended, not by the Vandals, but by the Romans. 

(47) Procopius, Vandal. 1. 1 . c. 24. 
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tained their impregnable stations, for the mischievous purpose of 
inflaming the civil and religious factions of the Barbarians. Seventy 
years elapsed before this painful thorn could be extirpated from the 
bosom of the monarchy ; and as long as the emperors retained any 
share of these remote and useless possessions, their vanity might 
number Spain in the list of their provinces, and the successors of 
Alaric in the rank of their vassals (48). 

The error of the Goths who reigned in Italy was less excusable Bdum* 
than that of their Spanish brethren, and their punishment was still 
more immediate and terrible. From a motive of private revenge, a 0 b. u & 4 . 
they enabled their most dangerous enemy to destroy their most va- 
luable ally. A sister of the great Theodoric had been given in mar- 
riage to Thrasimond the African king (49) : on this occasion, ttak 
fortress of Lilylueum (50) in Sicily was resigned to the Vandals : 
and the princess Amalafrida was attended by a martial train of one 
thousand nobles, and five thousand Gothic soldiers, who signalised 
their valour in the Moorish wars. Their merit was over-rated by 
themselves, and perhaps neglected by the Vandals : they viewed 
the country with envy, and tho conquerors with disdain ; but their 
real or fictitious conspiracy was prevented by a massacre; the Goths 
were oppressed, and the captivity of Amalafrida was soon followed 
by her secret and suspicious death. The eloquent pen of Cassio- 
dorus was employed to reproach the Vandal court with the cruel 
violation of every social and public duty; but tho vengeance which 
lie threatened in the name of his sovereign might be derided with 
impunity, as long as Africa was protected by the sea, and the Goths 
were destitute of a navy. In the blind impotence of grief and in- 
dignation, they joyfully saluted the approach of the Romans, en- 
tertained the fleet of Bclisarius in the ports of Sicily, and were 
speedily delighted or alarmed by the surprising intelligence, that 
their revenge was executed beyond the measure of their hopes, or 
perhaps of their wishes. To their friendship the emperor was in- 
debted for the kingdom of Africa, and the Goths might reasonably 
think, that they were entitled to resume the possession of a barren 
rock, so recently separated as a nuptial gift from the island of Si- 
cily. They were soon undeceived by the haughty mandate of Be- 
lisarius, which excited their tardy and unavailing repentance. 

“ The city and promontory of Lilybaeum,” said the Roman gene- ' 
ral, “ belonged to the Vandals, and I claim them by the right of 
“ conquest. Your submission may deserve the favour of the em- 

{48} See ibo original Chronicle of Isidore, and the vth and vilh books of the History of Spain by 
Mariana. The Romans were finally expelled by Sointila king of the Visigoths { A. D. 621 — 626), 
after their re-union to the Catholic church. 

(49] See the marriage aud fate of Amalafrida in Procopius (Vandal. 1. 1. c. 8, 9.], and in Cassio- 
dorus (Var. ix. 1.) the expostulation of her royal brother. Compare likewise the Chronicle of Victor 
Tunvnensis. 

(50) Lilybceura was built by the Carthaginians, Qlymp. xcv. 4 ; and in the first Punic war, a strong 
situation, and excellent harbour, rendered that place an important object to both nations. 
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« peror ; your obstinacy wiU provoke liis displeasure, and roust 
“ kindle a war, that can terminate only in your utter ruin. If 
“ you compel us to tako up arms, we shall contend, not to regain 
“ the possession of a single city, but to deprive you of aU the pro- 
as vinces which you unjustly withhold from their lawful sovereign. 

A nation of two hundred thousand soldiers might have smiled at 
the vain menace of Justinian and his lieutenant : but a spirit of 
discord and disaffection prevailed in Italy, and the Goths supported, 
w ith reluctance, the indignity of a female reign (51). 
c«v<xnm<r„ xhe birth of Amalasontha, the regent and queen of Italy (52), 
united the two most illustrious families of the liarbanans Her 
i^T of mother, the sister of Clovis, was descended from the long-haired 
kings 0 f (], e Merovingian race (53) ; and the regal succession of the 
Amali was illustrated in the eleventh generation, by her father, the 
great Theodoric, whose merit might have eunobled a plebeian 
origin. The sex of his daughter excluded her from the Gothic 
throne; but his vigilant tenderness for his family and his people 
discovered the last heir of the royal line, whose ancestors had taken 
refuge in Spain ; and the fortunate Eutharic was suddenly exalted 
to the rank of a consul and a prince. He enjoyed only a short 
time the charms of Amalasontha, and the hopes of the succession ; 
and his widow, after the death of her husband and father, was 
left the guardian of her son Athalaric, and the kingdom of Italy. 
At the ago of about twenty-eight years, llie endowments of her 
mind and person had attained their perfect maturity. Her beauty, 
which, in the apprehension of Theodora herself, might have dis- 
puted the conquest of an emperor, was animated by manly sense, 
activity, and resolution. Education and experience had cultivated 
her talents; her philosophic studies were exempt from vanity; 

' and, though she expressed herself with equal elegance and ease 
in the Greek, the Latin, and the Gothic tongue, the daughter of 
Theodoric maintained in her counsels a discreet and impenetrable 
silence. By a faithful imitation of the virtues, she revived the 
prosperity, of his reign : while she strove, with pious care, to 
expiate the faults, and to obliterate the darker memory of his de- 
clining age. The children of Boethius and Symniachus were re- 
stored” to their paternal inheritance : her extreme lenity never con- 
sented to inflict any corporal or pecuniary penalties on her Roman 
subjects; and she generously despised the clamours of the Goths, 
who, at the end of forty years stiff considered the people of Italy 


(61) Compare the different p««age* »f Procopius (Vandal. I. H. c. 5. Golliic. I. t «. *.). 

151 For Ik reiirti and chancier of Amnlaaonltia, Jee Procoplos (Gothic. 1. 1, c. 2, S, 4. and Anec- 
dot. c. 16. with the Nolen of Alemannui), Cassiodoru* (Vor. *iii, in, n, and ni. 1.), and loroandcs (de 
Hobna Octlcfc. c. 59. and lie Sneceaaione Regnorani, in ■nrnlnri, lom. i. p. Ml.). 

1531 The marriage or ThmdMlc oith Andefleda, the nHlor of Clovis, may he placed io the year 
495. soon after the conqnest of Italy (De Bnal, Hist. dr. Peoples, lom. in. p. M3.). The nuptial, of 
Eutharic and Amalasontha tseroveWbralcd in 515 (Cajsiodor. in Citron, p. 453.). 
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as their slaves or their enemies. Her salutary measures were di- 
rected by the wisdom, and celebrated by the eloquence, of Cassio- 
dorus; she solicited and deserved the friendship of the emperor ; 
and the kingdoms of Europe respected, both in peace and war, 
the majesty of the Gothic throne. But the future happiness of the 
queen and of Italy depended on the education of her son ; who 
was destined, by his birth, to support the different and almost 
incompatible characters of the chief of a Barbarian camp, and the 
first magistrate of a civilised nation. From the age often years (54), 
Athalaric was diligently instructed in the arts and sciences, either 
useful or ornamental for a Roman prince; and three venerable 
Goths were chosen to instil the principles of honour and virtue 
into the mind of their young king. But the pupil who is insensible 
of the benefits, must abhor the restraints, of education; and the 
solicitude of the queen, which affection rendered anxious and se- 
vere, offended the untractablc nature of her son and his subjects. 
On a solemn festival, when the Goths were assembled in tl > palace 
of Ravenna, the royal youth escaped from his mother’s apartment, 
and, with tears of pride and anger, complained of a blow which 
his stubborn disobedience had provoked her to inflict. The Barba- 
rians resented the indignity which had been offered to their king; 
accused the regent of conspiring against his life and crown ; and 
imperiously demanded, that the grandson of Theodoric should be 
rescued from the dastardly discipline of women and pedants, and 
educated, liko a valiant Goth, in the society of his equals, and the 
glorious ignorance of his ancestors. To this rude clamour, impor- 
tunately urged as the voice of the nation, Amalasontha was com- 
pelled to yield her reason, and the dearest wishes of her heart. 
The king of Italy was abandoned to wine, to women, and to rustic 
sports; and the indiscreet contempt of the ungrateful youth betrayed 
the mischievous designs of his favourites and her enemies. En- 
compassed with domestic foes, she entered into a secret negotia- 
tion with the emperor Justinian ; obtained the assurance of a 
friendly reception, and had actually deposited at Dyrachium in 
Epirus, a treasure of forty thousand pounds of gold. Happy would 
it have been for her fame and safety, if she had calmly retired from 
barbarouB faction, to the peace and splendour of Constantinople. 
But the mind of Amalasontha was inflamed by ambition and re- 
venge; and while her ships lay at anchor in the port, she waited 
for the success of a crime which her passions excused or ap- 
plauded ns an act of justice. Three of the most dangerous male- 
contents had been separately removed, under the pretencejof trust 
and command, to the frontiers of Italy : they were assassinated by 

(54) At ibcdeathofTbeodoric, his grandson Atlialaric is described by Procopius as a boy about eight 4- 
yoars old — & xt<j ytyo »u; txv). C3S5iodoru*. with authority and reason, adds two years to but ag- 
— iufaululum adhuc vix dcceunem. 
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her private emissaries; and the blood of these noble Goths rendered 
, the queen-mother absolute in the court of Ravenna, and justly 
odious to a free people. But if she had lamented the disorders of 
her son, she soon wept his irreparable loss; and the death of Atlia- 
laric, who, at the age of sixteen, was consumed by premature in- 
temperance, left her destitute of any firm support or legal autho- 
rity. Instead of submitting to the laws of her country, which held 
as a fundamental maxim, that the succession could never pass from 
the lance to the distafT, the daughter of Thcodoric conceived the 
impracticable design of sharing, with one of her cousins, the regal 
title, and of reserving in her own hands the substance of supreme 
power. He received the proposal with profound respect and affected 
gratitude; and the eloquent Cassiodorus announced to the senate 
and the emperor, that Amalasontha and Thcodalus had ascended 
the llirouo of Italy. His birth (for his mother was the sister of 
Thcodoric) might be considered as an imperfect title; and. the 
choice of Amalasontha was more strongly directed by her contempt 
of his avarice and pusillanimity, which had deprived him of the love 
of the Italians, and the esteem of the Barbarians. But Theodatus 
was exasperated by the contempt which he deserved : her justice 
had repressed and reproached the oppression which ho exercised 
against his Tuscan neighbours; and the principal Goths, .united by 
common guilt and resentment, conspired to instigate his slow and 
ner mile ana timid disposition. The letters of congratulation were scarcely 
a. d. 535 , despatched before the queen of Italy was imprisoned in a small 
Apni 30 . j s ] alK ] 0 f t]io lake of Bolsena (55), where, after a short confinement, 
show as strangled in the bath, by the order, or with the connivance, 
or the new king, who instructed his turbulent subjects to shed the 
blood of their sovereigns. 

Mirarms Justinian beheld with joy the dissensions of the Goths; and the 
'"Vubdu.T' mediation of an ally concealed and promoted the ambitious views 
a. nfsis l * le conqueror. His ambassadors, in their public audience, de- 
dpc. 3i. nianded the fortress of Lilybamm, ten Barbarian fugitives, and a 
just compensation for the pillage of a small town on the Illyrian 
borders ; but they secretly negotiated with Theodatus to betray the 
province of Tuscany, and tempted Amalasontha to extricate herself 
from danger and perplexity, by a free surrender of the kingdom of 
Italy. A false and servile epistle was subscribed by the reluctant 
hand of the captive queen : but the confession of the Roman sena- 
tors, who were sent to Constantinople, revealed the truth of her 
deplorable situation; and Justinian, by the voice of a new ambas- 

(55) Thp lake, from the neighbouring (owns of Etruria, was styled either Vulsinirnsis (now of Bol- 
sena) ot Tanjninicn&is. It Is surrounded with white rocks, and stored with fish and wild-fowl. The 
« younger Pliny ( Bpist. ii. 96. ) celebrates two woody islands that floated on its waters : if a fable, 
how credulous the ancients ! if a fact, how careless the moderns! Tel, since Pliny, the island may 
have been lined by new and gradual accessions. 
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sador, most powerfully interceded for her life and liberty.* Yet the 
secret instructions of the same minister were adapted to serve the 
cruel jealousy of Theodora, who dreaded the presence and superior 
charms of a rival : he prompted, with artful and ambiguous hints, the 
execution of a crime so useful to the Romans (56) ; received the in- 
telligence of her death with grief and indignation, and denounced, 
in his master’s name, immortal war against the perfidious assassin. 
In Italy, as well as in Africa, the guilt of an usurper appeared to 
justify the arms of Justinian; but the forces which he prepared, 
were insufficient for the subversion of a mighty kingdom, if their 
feeble numbers had not been multiplied by the name, the spirit, 
and the conduct of an hero. A chosen troop of guards, who served 
on horseback, and were armed with lances and bucklers, attended 
the person of Belisarius : his cavalry w r as composed of two hun- 
dred Huns, three hundred Moors, and four thousand confederates, 
and the infantry consisted only of three thousand Isaurians. Steer- 
ing the same course as in his former expedition, the Roman consul 
cast anchor before Catana in Sicily, to survey the strength of the 
island, and to decide whether he should attempt the conquest, or 
peaceably pursue his voyage for the African coast. He found a 
fruitful land and a friendly people. Notwithstanding the decay of 
agriculture, Sicily still supplied the granarids of Rome: the farmers 
were graciously exempted from the oppression of military quarters ; 
and the Goths, who trusted the defence of the island to the inhabit- 
ants, had some reason to complain, that their confidence was un- 
gratefully betrayed. Instead of soliciting and expecting the aid of 
the king of Italy, they yielded to the first summons a cheerful obe- 
dience; and this province, the first fruits of the Punic wars, was 
again, after a long separation, united to the Roman empire (57). 
The Gothic garrison of Palermo, which alone attempted to resist, 
was reduced, after a short siege, by a singular stratagem. Belisa- 
rius introduced his ships into the deepest recess of the harbour ; 
their boats w r ere laboriously hoisted with ropes and pullies to the 
top-mast head, and he filled them with archers, who, from that 
superior station, commanded the ramparts of the city. After this 

(56) Tot Procopius discredits his own evidence (Anccdot. c. 16.], by confessing that in his public 
history he had not spoken the truth. See the Epistles from queen Gundclina to the empress The- 
odora ( Var. x. 20, 21. 23. and observe a suspicious word, de ilia persona, die.) with the elaborate 
Commentary ofltuat (tom. x. p. 177—185.). 

(57) For tbe conquest of Sicily, compare the narrative of Procopius with the complaints of Totila 

(Gothic. 1. i. c. 5. 1. iii. c. 16.). The Gothic queen had lately relieved that thankless island (Var. lx. 
10 , »•)• 

* Amalasonlha was not alive when this new her protection, reminding her of the confidence 
ambassador, Peter of Thcasalouica, arrived in which she and her husband had always placed in 
Italy : he could not then secretly contribute to her former promises. See on Amalasontha and 
her death. “ Bnl ( says M. de Sainte-Croix) it is the authors of her death an exocllonl dissertation ^ 
not beyond probability that Theodora had en- ofM. de Sainte Croix in the Archives iilteraires 
tered into some criminal intrigue with Gunde- published by M. Vandcnbourg, No. 50. t. XXM« 
lina ; for that wife of Tbeodatus wrote to implore p. 216. — G. 
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easy, though successful, compaign, the conqueror entered Syracuse 
in triumph, at the head of his victorious bands, distributing gold me- 
dals to the people, on the day which so gloriously terminated the 
year of the consulship. He passed the winter-season in the palace 
of ancient kings, amidst the ruins of a Grecian colony, which once 
extended to a circumference of two and twenty miles (58) : but in 
the spring, about the festival of Easter, the prosecution of his de- 
signs was interrupted by a dangerous revolt of the African forces. 
Carthage was saved by the presence of Belisarius, who suddenly 
landed with a thousand guards.* Two thousand soldiers of doubt- 
ful faith returned to the standard of their old commander : and he 
marched, without hesitation, above fifty miles, to seek an enemy, 
whom he affected to pity and despise. Eight thousand rebels 
trembled at his approach; they wore routed at the first onset, by 
the dexterity of their master: and this ignoble victory would have 
restored the peace of Africa, if the conqueror had not been hastily 
recalled to Sicily, to appease a sedition which was kindled during 
liis absence in his own camp (59). Disorder and disobedience 
were the common malady of the times : the genius to command, 
and the virtue to obey, resided only in the mind of Belisarius. 

Eeign and Although Theodatus descended from a raco of heroes, he was 
'Sh»d«i», f ignorant of the art, and averse to the dangers, of war. Although 
king oMui'v, l ,e *’ a( ' studied the writings of Plato and Tully, philosophy was in- 
october- cupatrle of purifying his mind from the basest passions, avarice and 
a. d. 536, fear. He had purchased a sceptre by ingratitude and murder: at 
(h e fi rs t menace of an enemy, he degraded his own majesty, and 
that of a nation, which already disdained their unworthy sovereign. 
Astonished by the recent example of Gelimer, he saw himself drag- 
ged in chains through the streets of Constantinople : the terrors 
which Belisarius inspired, were heightened by the eloquence of 
Peter, tho Byzantine ambassador; and that bold and subtle advo- 
cate persuaded him to sign a treaty, too ignominious to become the 
foundation of a lasting peace. It was stipulated, that in the accla- 
mations of the Roman people, the name of the emperor should bo 
always proclaimed before that of the Gothic king; and that as often 
as the statue of Theodatus was erected in brass or marble, the di- 
vine image of Justinian should be placed on its right hand. In- 
stead of conferring, the king of Italy was reduced to solicit, the 

(58) The ancient magnitude and splendour of the lire quarters of Syracuse aredelineated by Cicero 
(in Vcrrem, actio ii. 1. iv. c. 52, 53.), Strabo ( 1. vi. p. 415.), and D'Orvillp, Sicula (tom. ii. p. 174 — 
202.). The new city, restored by Augnstns, shrunk towards the island. 

(59) Procophis (Vandal. I. ii. c. 14, 15.) so clearly relates the return ofBelisarrns into Sicily (p. 146. 
edit. Hoescbelii), that I am astonished at the strange misapprehension sad reproaches of a leaned 
critic (OE https de la Mothc la Tayer, tom. rift. p. 162, 163.). 


t A hundred (there was no room an beard for more). Gibbon has again been misled by Coo- 
tin's translation. Lord Mahon, p. 157.— M. 
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honours of the senate; and the consent of the emperor was made 
indispensable before he could execute, against a priest or senator, 
the sentence either of death or Confiscation. The feeble monarch 
resigned the possession of Sicily ; offered, as the annual mark of 
his dependence, a crown of gold of the weight of three hundred 
pounds; and promised to supply, at the requisition of his sovereign, 
three thousand Gothic auxiliaries, for the service of the empire. 
Satisfied with these extraordinary concessions, the successful agent 
of Justinian hastened his journey to Constantinople; but no sooner 
had lie reached the Alban villa (60), than he was recalled by the 
anxiety of Theodatus ; and the dialogue which passed between the 
king and the ambassador deserves to be represented in its original 
simplicity. “ Are you of opinion that the emperor will ratify this 
“ treaty ? Perhaps. If he refuses, what consequence will ensue? 
“ War. Will such a war be just or reasonable? Most assuredly : 
“ every one should act according to his character. What is your 
“ meaning? You are a philosopher — Justinian is emperor of 
“ the Romans : it would ill become the disciple of Plato to shed 
“ the blood of thousands in his private quarrel: the successor of 
“ Augustus should vindicate his rights, and recover by arms the 
“ ancient provinces of his empire." This reasoning might not 
convince, but it was sufficient to alarm and subdue the weakness 
of Theodatus; and he soon descended to his last offer, that for the 
poor equivalent of a pension of forty-eight thousand pounds ster- 
ling, he would resign the kingdom of the Goths and Italians, and 
spend the remainder of his days in the innocent pleasures of philo- 
sophy and agriculture. Both treaties were entrusted to the hands 
of the ambassador, on the frail security of an oath not to produce 
the second till the first had been positively rejected. The event 
may be easily foreseen: Justinian required and accepted the abdi- 
cation of the Gothic king. His indefatigable agent returned from 
Constantinople to Ravenna, with ample instructions; and a fair 
epistle, which praised the wisdom and generosity of the royal philo- 
sopher, granted his pension, with the assurance of such honours, 
as a subject and a Catholic might enjoy; and wisely referred the 
final execution of the treaty to the presence and authority of Beli- 
sarius. But in the interval of suspense, two Roman generals, who 
had entered the province of Dalmatia, were defeated and slain by 
the Gothic troops. From blind and abject despair, Theodatus ca- 
priciously rose to groundless and fatal presumption (61), and dared 

(GO) The ancient Alba was ruiued in the first age of Rome. On the tame* spo^.or at least in the 
neighbourhood, successively arose, 1. The villa of Pompey, Ac. 2. A camp of the Prxlorian cohorts. 
3. The modern episcopal city of Albauum or Albano ( Procop. Goth. 1. ii. c. 4. Cluver. Ital. Antiq. 
tom. ii. p.9l4.). 

(61) A Sibylline oracle was ready to pronounce— Africa capta mttndus Cum nato peribil; a sen- 
tence of portentous ambiguity (Gothic, 1. i. c. 7.), which has been published in unknown characters 
by Opsopxus an editor of the oracles. The Pere Maitrct has promised a commentary ; but all his 
promises have been vain and fruitless. 
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to receive, with menace and contempt, the ambassador of Justinian; 
who claimed his promise, solicited the allegiance of his subjects, 
and boldly asserted the inviolable privilege of his own character. 
The march of Belisarius dispelled this visionary pride; and as the 
first compaign (62) was employed in the reduction of Sicily, tho in- 
vasion of Italy is applied by Procopius to the second year of the 
Gothic war (63). . - . 

After lielisarius had left sufficient garrisons in Palermo and Syra- 
cuse, he embarked his troops at Messina, and landed them, without 
resistance, on the opposite shores of llhegium. A Gothic pntAfc, 
who had married the daughter of Theodatus, was stationed with an 
army to guard the entrance of Italy; but he imitated, without 
scruple, the example of a sovereign, faithless to his public and pri- 
vate duties. The perfidious Ebermor deserted with his followers 
to the Roman camp, and was dismissed to enjoy the servile honours 
of the Byzantine court (64). From llhegium to Naples, the fleet 
and army of Belisarius, almost always in view of each other, ad- 
vanced near three hundred miles along the sea-coast. The people of 
Bruttium, Lucania, and Campania, who abhorred the name and re- 
ligion of the Goths, embraced the specious excuse, that their ruined 
walls were incapable of defence : the soldiers paid a just equiva- 
lent for a plentiful market; and curiosity alone interrupted the 
peaceful occupations of tire husbandman or artificer. Naples, which 
has swelled to a great and populous capital, long cherished the lan- 
guage and manners of a Grecian colony (63); and the choice of Vir- 
gil had ennobled this elegant retreat, which attracted the lovers of 
repose and study, from the noise, the smoke, and the laborious 
opulence of Rome (66) . As soon as the place was invested by sea 
and land, Belisarius gave audience to the deputies of the people, who 
exhorted him to disregard a conquest unworthy of his arms, to seek 
the Gothic king in a field of battle, and, after Iris victory, to claim, 
as the sovereign of Rome, the allegiance of the dependent cities. 

(63) In lusichronology, imitated in some degree from Thucydides, Procopius begins each spring 
the years of Justiniau and of llic Gothic war ; and bis first acra coincides with the first of April, 535 y 
and dot 536, according to the Annals of Baronins (Pagi Crit. tom. ii. p. 555. who is followed by Mu- 
ratori and the editors of Sigonius). Yet in some passages we are at loss lo reconcile the dates of 
Procopins with himself, and with the Chronicle of Marccllinus. 

(63) The series of the first Gothic war is represented by Procopius (1. i. c. 5 — 29. 1. H. e. 1 — 
30. 1. Hi. c. 1.) till the captivity of Yitiges. With tbe aid of Sigonioa (Opp. tom. i. dc Imp. Oc- 
cident. I. xvii, xviii. ) and Muratori ( Aunali d'llalia, tom. v.), 1 have gleaned some few additional 
facts. 

(64) Jornandcs, dc Rebus Getici«, c. 60. p. 702. edit. Grot, and tom. i. p. 221. Muratori, de Suc- 
cess. "Regn. p. 241. 

(65) Nero (says Tacitus, Annal. xy. 35.) Neapolim quasi Graccam urbem delegit. Oue hundred and 
fifty years afterwards, in ike time of Seplimius Severus, the Hellenism of the Neapolitans is praised 
by Philostratns : ytv oq E/./.tjvc; xai iarvxoi, oOr/ xa'c x'x; aicovSoiz T«nv /.oyaiv E).>.vmxoi 
tlat (Icon. I. i. p. 763. edit. Olear.). 

(66) Tho otium of Naples is praised by the Roman poets, by Virgil, Horace, Silius Italiens, and 
Statius (Cluvcr. Hal. Ant. 1. iv.p. 1149, 1150.). In an elegant epistle (Sylv. 1. iii. 5. p. 94—98. edit. 
Markland), Statius undertakes the difficult task or drawing his wife from the pleasures of Rome lo 
that calm retreat. 
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“ When I treat with my enemies,” replied the Roman chief with an 
haughty smile, “ I am more accustomed to give than to receive 
“ counsel : but I hold in one hand inevitable ruin, and in the other, 
“ peace and freedom, such as Sicily now' enjoys.” The impatience 
of delay urged him to grant the most liberal terms ; his honour 
secured their performance : but Naples Was divided into two fac- 
tions ; and the Greek democracy was inflamed by their orators, who, 
with much spirit and some truth, represented to the multitude that 
the Goths would punish their defection, and that Belisarius him- 
self must esteem their loyalty and valour. Their deliberations, 
however, were not perfectly free : the city was commanded by eight 
hundred Barbarians, whose wives and children were detained at 
Ravenna as the pledge of their fidelity; and even the Jews, who 
were rich and numerous, resisted, with desperate enthusiasm, the 
intolerant laws of Justinian. In a much later period, the circum- 
ference of Naples (67) measured only two thousand three hundred 
and sixty-three paces (68) : the fortifications were defended by 
precipices or the sea ; when the aqueducts were intercepted, a sup- 
ply of water might be drawn from wells. and fountains; and the 
stock of provisions was sufficient to consume the patience of the 
besiegers. At the end of twenty days that of Belisarius was almost 
exhausted, and he had reconciled himself to the disgrace of aban- 
doning the siege, that he might march, before the winter season, 
against Rome and the Gothic king. But his anxiety was relieved by 
the bold curiosity of an Isaurian, who explored the dry channel of 
an aqueduct, and secretly reported, that a passage might bo perfo- 
rated to introduce a file of armed soldiers into the heart of the city. 
When the work had been silently executed, the humane general 
risked the discovery of his secret by a last and fruitless admonition 
of the impending danger. In the darkness of the night, four hun- 
dred Romans entered the aqueduct, raised themselves by a rope, 
which they fastened to an olivo tree, into the house or garden of a 
solitary matron, sounded their trumpets, surprised the centinels, 
and gave admittance to their companions, who on all sides scaled 
the walls, and burst open the gates of the city. Every crime which 
is punished by social justice was practised as the rights of war; the 
Huns were distinguished by cruelty and sacrilege, and Belisarius 
alone appeared in the streets and churches of Naples to moderate 
the calamities which he predicted. “ The gold and silver,” he 
repeatedly exclaimed, “ are the just rewards of your valour. But 

(67] This measure was taken by Roger I. after tbecon<|ttesl of Naples [A. D. 1139], which he made 
the capital of bis new kingdom (Giannonc, Istoria Civile, tom. ii. p. iB9.). That city, the third iu 
Christian Europe, is now at least twelve miles in eircumrerence (Jul. Cxsar. Capaceii Hist. Ncapol. 
1. i. p. 47.}, and contains more inhabitants (350,000} in a given space, than any other spot in the 
known world. 

(63) Not geometrical, hot common, paces or steps, of 22 French inches (D'Anville, Mesures Itinc- 
raires, p. 7, 8.} : the 2363 do not make an English mile. 
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“ spare the inhabitants, they are Christians, they are suppliants, 
“ they arc now your fellow-subjects. Restore the children to 
“ their parents, the waves to their husbands ; and show them by 
“ your generosity of what friends they have obstinately deprived 
“ themselves.” The city was saved by the virtue and authority of 
its conqueror (69) ; and when the Neapolitans returned to their 
houses, they found some consolation in the secret enjoyment of 
their hidden treasures. The Barbarian garrison enlisted in the 
service of the emperor; Apulia and Calabria, delivered from the 
odious presence of the Goths, acknowledged his dominion ; and the 
tusks of the Calydonian boar, which were still shown at lieneven- 
tum, are curiously described by the historian of Belisarius (70). 

The faithful soldiers and citizens of Naples had expected their 
deliverance from a prince, who remained the inactive and almost 
indi Heron t spectator of their ruin. Theodatus secured his person 
within the walls of Rome, while his cavalry advanced forty miles 
on the Appian way, and encamped in the Pomptine marshes ; which, 
by a canal of nineteen miles in length, had been recently drained 
and converted into excellent pastnres (71). But the principal forces 
of the Goths were dispersed in Dalmatia, Venetia, and Gaul ; and 
the feeble mind of their king w r as confounded by the unsuccessful 
event of a divination, which seemed to presage the downfall of his 
empire (72). The most abject slaves have arraigned the guilt or 
weakness of an unfortunate master. The character of Theodatus 
was rigorously scrutinised by a free and idle camp of Barbarians, 
conscious of their privilege and power: he was declared unworthy 
of his race, his nation, and his throne ; and their general Vitiges, 
whoso valour had been signalised in the Illyrian war, was raised 
with unanimous applause on the bucklers of his companions. On 
the first rumour, the abdicated monarch fled from the justice of his 
country; hut he was pursuod by private revenge. A Goth, whom 
ho had injured in his love, overtook Theodatus on the Klaminian 
way, and, regardless of Ihs unmanly cries, slaughtered him, as he 
lay prostrate on the ground, like a victim ( says the historian) at the 
foot of the altar. The choice ol' the people is the best and purest 

(49) Belisarius was reproved by popo Silverius for ibe massacre, lie repeopled Naples, :ind im- 
ported colonies of African captives into Sicily, Calabria, and Apulia (Hist. Misceii 1. xvi. m Mur a tori, 
tom. i. p. 106, 107.). 

(70) Beneventuin was bnill by Diomede, Iho nephew of Meleager (driver, tom. ii. p. 1195, 
1196.). The Calydonian hunt is a picture of savage lito (Ovid, Metamorph. 1. viil. ). Thirty or 
forty heroes wore leagued against a hog : the brutes (not the bog) quarrelled with a lady for 
the Head. 

(71) The fteecnnorium is strangely confounded by Cluvcrius (tom. ii. p. 1007.) with the rtirer 
Ufeus. It was in truth a canal of nineteen miles, from Forum Appii to Terracina, ou which Ho- 
race embarked in the night. The Deeoanovintn which is mentioned by Lncan, Dion Cassius, and 
Cauiodorus, has been sufficiently rained, restored, and obliterated (D’Anville, Analyte do 1'Jtalie, 
p. 185, «rc.J. 

(7T) A Jew gratified his contempt and hatred for all the Christians, by inclosing three bands, 
each of ten bogs, and discriminated by the names of Gotbs, Greeks, and Homans. Of the first, al- 
most all were found dead — almost all of the second were alive 1 — of the third, half died, and the rest 
lost their bristles. No unsuitable emblem of the event. 
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purest title to reign over them : yet such is the prejudice of every 
age, that 'Vitiges impatiently wished to return to Ravenna, where 
he might seize, with the reluctant hand of the daughter of Amala- 
sontha, some faint shadow of hereditary right. A national council 
was immediately held, and the new monarch reconciled the impa- 
tient spirit of the Barbarians to a measure of disgrace, which the 
misconduct of his predecessor rendered wise and indispensable. 

'i’he Goths consented to retreat in the presence of a victorious ene- 
my ; to delay till the next spring the operations of offensive war ; 
to summon their scattered forces ; to relinquish their distant pos- 
sessions, and to trust even Rome itself to the faith of its inhabitants. 

Leuderis, an aged warrior, was left in the capital with four thou- 
sand soldiers; a feeble garrison, which might have seconded the 
zeal, though it was incapable of opposing the wishes, of the Romans. 

But a momentary enthusiasm of religion and patriotism was kindled 
in their minds. They furiously exclaimed, that the apostolic throne 
should no longer be profaned by the triumph or toleration of Arian- 
ism; that the tombs of the Cassars should no longer be trampled by 
the savages of the north ; and, without reflecting, that Italy must 
sink into a province of Constantinople, they fondly hailed the resto- 
ration of a Roman emperor as a new sera of freedom and prosperity. 

The deputies of the pope and clergy, of the senate and people, invited 
the lieutenant of Justinian to accept their voluntary allegiance, and 
to enter the city, whose gates would be thrown open for his recep- 
tion. As soon as Relisarius had fortified his new conquests, Naples 
and Cumae, he advanced about twenty miles to the banks of the 
"Vulturous, contemplated the decayed grandeur of Capua, and halted 
at the separation of the Latin and Appian ways. The work of the 
censor, after the incessant use of nine centuries, still preserved its 
primaeval beauty, and not a flaw could bo discovered in the large 
polisiied stones, of which that solid, though narrow road, was so 
firmly compacted (73). Belisarius, however, preferred the Latin 
way, which, at a distance from the sea and the marshes, skirted in 
a space of one hundred and twenty miles along the foot of the 
mountains. His enemies had disappeared : when he made his en- Bdinrim 
trance through the Asinarian gate, the garrison departed without ’a!'d. > m°’ 
molestation along the Flaminian way; and the city, after sixty years’ Dec - 10, 
servitude, was delivered from the yoke of the Barbarians. Leude- 
ris alone, from a motive of pride or discontent, refused to accom- 
pany the fugitives ; and the Gothic chief, himself a trophy of the 
victory, was sent with the keys of Rome to the throne of the empe- 
ror Justinian (71). 

(73) Bergicr ( Hist, des Grands Cbemins des Rotnains, tom. i. p.221—228.440—444.) examines 
the structure and materials, while D Auvtlle (Analyse d’ltalie, p. 200—213.) delines the geographi- 
cal line. 

(74) Or the first recovery of Romo, the year (5$C) is certain, from the series of events, rather than 
from the corrupt, or interpolated, text of Procopius : the month (December) is ascertained by Eva- 
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siege of The first days, which coincided with the old Saturnalia, were de- 
a °GoiiI, lbn voted to mutual congratulation and the public joy; and the Catholics 
^Marchf’ prepared to celebrate, without a rival, the approaching festival of 
the nativity of Christ. In the familiar conversation of an hero, 
the Romans acquired some notion of the virtues which history 
ascribed to their ancestors ; they were edified by the apparent re- 
spect of Belisarius for the successor of St. Peter, and his rigid disci- 
pline secured in the midst of war the blessings of tranquillity and 
justice. They applauded the rapid success of his arms, which over- 
ran the adjacent country, as far as ISarni, Perusia, and Spoleto; hut 
they trembled, the senate, the clergy, and the unwarlike people, as 
soon as they understood that he had resolved, and would speedily 
be reduced, to sustain a siege against the powers of the Gothic 
monarchy. The designs of Yitiges were executed, during the win- 
ter season, with diligence and effect. From their rustic habitations, 
from their distant garrisons, the Goths assembled at Ravenna for 
the defence of their country ; and such were their numbers, that, 
after an army had been detached for the relief of Dalmatia, one 
hundred and fifty thousand fighting men marched under the royal 
standard. According to the degrees of rank or merit, the Gothic 
king distributed arms and horses, rich gifts, and liberal promises : he 
moved along the Flaminian way, declined the useless sieges of Pe- 
rusia and Spoleto, respected the impregnable rock of ISarni, and 
arrived within tw'o miles of Rome at the foot of the Milvian bridge. 
The narrow passage w as fortified w ith a tower, and Belisarius had 
computed the value of the twenty days which must be lost in the 
construction of another bridge. But the consternation of the soldiers 
of the tower, who either (led or deserted, disappointed his hopes, 
and betrayed his person into the most imminent danger. At the 
head of one thousand horse, the Roman general sallied from the Fla- 
minian gate to mark the ground of an advantageous position, and 
to survey the camp of the Barbarians; but while he still believed 
them on the other side of the Tiber, he was suddenly encompassed 
March ii. and assaulted by their innumerable squadrons. The fate of Italy 
depended on his life; and the deserters pointed to the' conspicuous 
horse, a bay (75), with a white face, which he rode on that memor- 
able day. “ Aim at the bay horse,” was the universal cry. Every 


grius ( 1. jf. c. 19.) ; and the day (the tenth] may be admitted on the slight evidence of Nicephorus 
Callistus (1. xvii. c. 13.}. For Ibis accurate chronology, we arc indebted to the diligence and judg- 
ment of Pagi (tom. iii. p. 559, 560.).* 

(75) An horse of a bay or red colour was styled <po).<6£ by the Greeks, balan by the Bar- 
barians, and spadix by the nomans. Honesli spadices, says Virgil (Georgic. 1. iii. 72. with the 
Observations of Martin and Heync). 2irot£f$ or pa toy, signiGcs a branch of the palm-tree, whose 
name, ^otvi^, is synonymous to red (Aulus Gcllius, ii. 26.]. 


* Compare Mallret's note, in the edition of Dindorf : the ninth is the day, according to bis 
reading.— M. 
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bow was bent, every javelin was directed, against that fatal object, 
and the command w'as repeated and obeyed by thousands who were 
ignorant of its real motive. The bolder Barbarians advanced to 
the more honourable combat of swords and spears ; and the praise 
of an enemy has graced the fall of Yisandus, the standard bearer (7G), 
w ho maintained his foremost station, till he was pierced w ith thir- 
teen wounds, perhaps by the hand of Bclisarius himself. The Ro- 
man general was strong, active, and dexterous : on every side he 
discharged his weighty and mortal strokes: his faithful guards imi- 
tated his valour, and defended his person ; and the Goths, after the 
loss of a thousand men, fled before the arms of an hero. They 
were rashly pursued to their camp ; and the Romans, oppressed by 
multitudes, made a gradual, and at length a precipitate retreat to 
the gates of the city: the gates were shut against the fugitives; and 
the public terror was increased, by the report, that Belisarius was 
slain. His countenance was indeed disGgured by sweat, dust, and 
blood ; his voice was hoarse, his strength was almost exhausted ; 
but his unconquerable spirit still remained; he imparted that spirit 
to his desponding companions ; and their last desperate charge w as 
felt by the flying Barbarians, as if a new army, vigorous and entire, 
had been poured from the city. The Flaminian gate was thrown valour „f 
open to a real triumph; but it was not before Belisarius had visited BcUs>ri0 *- 
every post, and provided for the public safety, that ho could be 
persuaded, by his wife and friends, to taste the needful refresh- 
ments of food and sleep. In the more improved state of the art of 
war, a general is seldom required, or even permitted, to display the 
personal prowess of a soldier ; and the example of Bclisarius may 
be added to the rare examples of Henry IV., of Pyrrhus, and of 
Alexander. 

After this first and unsuccessful trial of their enemies, the whole hu defence 
army of the Goths passed the Tiber, and formed the siege of the of * < ’ me ' 
city, which continued above a year, till their final departure. 
Whatever fancy may conceive, the severe compass of the geogra- 
pher defines the circumference of Rome within a line of twelve 
miles and three hundred and forty-five paces : and that circumfe- 
rence, except in the Vatican, has invariably been the same from 
the triumph of Aurclian to the peaceful but obscure reign of tho 
modern popes (77). But in the day of her greatness, the space 


(76] I interpret jSay^laptof, not as a proper name, hut an office, standard-bearer, from Inn- 
dum [vexillum], a Barbaric word adopted hv the Greeks and Romans (Paul Diacon. I. i. c. 20. p. 760. 
Grot. Nomina Gothica, p. 575. Ducangc, Gloss. Latin, tom. i. p. 539, 540.). 

(77) M. D'Anvillc lias given, in the Memoirs of the Academy for the year 1756 (tom. xxx. p. 198 — 
236.), a plan of Rome on a smaller scale, but far more accurate than that w hich he had dtlinja||fd 
in 1738 for Rolliu’s history. Experience had improved his know ledge ; and instead of Rossi's topo- 
graphy he used the new and excellent map of N'olli. Pliny's old measure of xiii must be reduced to 
viii miles. It is easier to alter a text, than to remove hills or buildings.* 


♦ Compare Gibbon, ch. xi. note 43. and xxxi. Sir J. Uobhouse, “ that all these measurements 
67. and cb. Ixxi. “It is quite clear," observes differ, (in the lirst and second it is 21, in tho 
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within her walls was crowded with habitations and inhabitants; 
and the populous suburbs, that stretched along the public roads, 
■»rch 12 . were darted like so many rays from one common centre. Adver- 
sity swept away these extraneous ornaments, and left naked and 
desolate a considerable part even of the seven hills. Yet Rome in 
its present state could send into the field above thirty thousand 
males of a military age (78) ; and, notwithstanding the want of 
discipline and exercise, the far greater part, inured to the hardsliips 
of poverty, might be capable of bearing arms for the defence of 
their country and religion. The prudence of Belisarius did not 
neglect this important resource. His soldiers w T erc relieved by the 
real and diligence of the people, who watched while they slept, and 
laboured whilo they reposed : he accepted the voluntary service of 
the bravest and most indigent of the Roman youth; and the com- 
panies of townsmen sometimes represented, in a vacant post, the 
presence of the troops which had been drawn away to more essen- 
tial duties. But his just confidence was placed in the veterans who 
had fought under his banner in the Persian and African wars; and 
although that gallant band was reduced to five thousand men, he 
undertook, with such contemptible numbers, to defend a circle of 
twelve miles, against an army of one hundred and fifty thousand 
Barbarians. In the walls of Rome, which Belisarius constructed 
or restored, the materials of ancient architecture may be discern- 
ed (79) ; and the w hole fortification was completed, except in a 
chasm still extant between the Pincian and Flaminian gates, which 
the prejudices of the Goths and Romans left under the effectual 
guard of St. Peter the apostle (80). The battlements or bastions w'ere 
shaped in sharp angles; a ditch, broad and deep, protected the foot 
of the rampart; and the archers on the rampart were assisted by 
military engines; the balista, a powerful c^oss-bow, which darted 
short but massy arrows; the onagri, or wild asses, which, on the 
principle of a sling, threw stones and bullets of an enormous 
size (81). A chain was drawn across the Tiber; the arches of the 

(78^ Id the year 1709, Labat (Voyages cn Italic, tom. iii. p. 218.) reckoned 138,868 Chris- 
tian souls, besides 8,000 or 10,000 Jews — without souls? — In the year 1763, the numbers exceed 
160,000. 

(79) The accurate eye of Nardiui (Roma Antica, L L c. viii. p. 81.) could distinguish the Uunul- 
tuaric open; di Bclisario. 

(80) The fissure and leaning in the upper part of the wall, which Procopius observed /Goth. 1. i. 
C. 13.], is visible to the present hour (Donat. Roina Vetus, 1. i. c. 17. p. 53, 54.). 

(81) Lipsius (Opp. tom. iii. Pnliorccl. 1. iii.) was tgnoraul of this dear and conspicuous passage 
of Procopius (Goth. 1. i. c. 21.). The engiue was named oyaypo; ihe wild ass, a calcitrando 
(Hen. Slcpli. Thesaur. Ltugmc Grxc. tom. ii. p. 1340, 1341. lorn. iii. p. 877.) 1 have seen an 
ingenious model, coulrivcd and executed by general Melville, which imitates or surpasses the art of 
aAquily. 


text 12 and 345 paces, in the last 10,] yet it is bon. SirJ. Hobliouse also observes that the walls 
equally clear that the historian avers that they were enlarged by Constantine ; hut there can be 
are all the same." The present extent, 12 Sy4, no doubt that the circuit has been much changed, 
nearly agrees with the second statement of Gib- Ulust. of Chihle Harold, p. 180.— M. 
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aqueducts were made impervious, and the mole or sepulchre of 
Hadrian (82) was converted, for the first time, to the uses of a ci- 
tadel. That venerable structure, which contained the ashes of the 
Antonines, was a circular turret rising from a quadrangular basis : 
it was covered with the white marble of Paros, and docorated by 
the statues of gods and heroes ; and the lover of the arts must read 
with a sigh, that the works of Praxiteles or Lysippus were torn 
from their lofty pedestals, and hurled into the ditch on the heads of 
the hesiegers (83). To each of his lieutenants, Belisarius assigned 
the defence of a gate, with the wise and peremptory instruction, 
that, whatever might be the alarm, they should steadily adhere to 
their respective posts, and trust their general for the safety of Rome. 
The formidable host of the Goths was insufficient to embrace the 
ample measure of the city; of tho fourteen gates, seven only were 
invested from the Praiuestine to the Flaminian way ; and Vitiges di- 
vided his troops into six camps, each of which was fortified with a 
ditch and rampart. On the Tuscan side of the river,' a seventh 
encampment was formed in tho field or circus of the Vatican, for 
the important purpose of commanding the Milvian bridge and the 
course of the Tiber; but they approached with devotion the adjacent 
church of St. Peter; and the threshold of the holy apostles was 
respected during the siege by a Christian enemy. In the ages of 
victory, as often as the senate decreed some distant conquest, the 
consul denounced hostilities, by unbarring, in solemn pomp, the 
gates of the temple of Janus (8i). Domestic war now rendered the 
admonition superfluous, and the ceremony was superseded by the 
establishment of a new religion. But the brazen temple of Janus 
was left standing in the forum ; of a size sufficient only to contain 
tlie statue of the god, five cubits in height, of a human form, but 
with two faces directed to the cast and west. The double gates 
were likewise of brass; and a fruitless effort to turn them on their 
rusty hinges revealed the scandalous secret that some Romans were 
still attached to the superstition of their ancestors. 

Eighteen days were employed by the besiegers, to provide all the 

(85) The description of ihb mausoleum, or mole, in Procopius (I. i. c. 22.), is the first anti best. 
'The height above the walls cr^cJov ?t 15 ).iOoj o).yjv. On Rolli's great plan, the sides measure 
260 English feel.* 

(83) Praxiteles excelled in Fauns, and that of Athens was his own master-piece. Rome now 
contains above thirty of tho same character. Whetf tho ditch of St. Angelo was cleansed under 
Urban Vlli. the workmen found the sleeping Faun of the Uarheriiii palace ; but u leg, a thigh, and 
the right arm, had bocn broken from that beautiful statue ( Winkelman, Hist, do l' Art, tom. ii. p. 52, 
58. tom. iii. p. 265 ). 

(84) Procopius has given the best description of the temple of Janus, a national deity of 
latium (Hevne, Excnrs. v. ad 1. vii. ASncid.). It was once a gale in the primitive city of Romulus 
ami Noma (Nardmi, p. 18. 256. 829 ). Tlrgil has described the ancient rite, like a poet and an an- 
tiquarian. 


* Donstns and Xardini suppose that Hadrian's Procop. inloc.]. Gibbon has mistaken the breadth 
tomb was fortified by llonorius ; it was united to for the height above the walls, ilohhousc Illust. 
the wall by men of old (waJiatoJ avQpawcot. of Childe Harold, p. 302.— H. 
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BfpnUfsi instruments of attack which antiquity had invented. Fascines 
aiJuii o7'iiie were prepared to fill the ditches, scaling-ladders to ascend the 
conn. wa ]| s . The largest trees of the forest supplied the timbers of four 
battering-rams; their heads were armed with iron ; they were sus- 
pended by ropes, and each of them was worked by the labour of 
fifty men. The lofty wooden turrets moved on wheels or rollers, 
and formed a spacious platform of the level of the rampart. On 
the morning of the nineteenth day, a general attack was made from 
the Prienesline gate to the Vatican : seven Gothic columns, with 
their military engines, advanced to the assault; and the Romans 
who lined the ramparts, listened with doubt and anxiety to the 
cheerful assurances of their commander. As soon as the enemy 
approached the ditch, Belisarius himself drew the first arrow; and 
such was his strength and dexterity, that he transfixed the foremost 
of the barbarian leaders. A shout of applause and victory was re- 
echoed along the wall. lie drew a second arrow, and the stroke 
was followed with the samesuccess and the same acclamation. The 
Roman general then gave the word, that the archers should aim at 
the teams of oxen; they were instantly covered with mortal wounds; 
the towers which they drew- remained useless and immovable, and 
^ a single moment disconcerted the laborious projects of the king of 
the Goths. After this disappointment, Vitiges still continued, or 
feigned to continue, the assault of the Salarian gate, that he might 
divert the attention of his adversary, while his principal forces more 
strenuously attacked the Pramestine gate arid the sepulchre of Hadrian, 
at the distance of three miles from each other. Near the former, 
the double walls of the Vivarium (85) were low or broken ; the forti- 
fications of the latter w'ere feebly guarded : the vigour of the Goths 
w as excited by the hope of victory and spoil ; and if a single post 
had given way, the Romans, and Rome itself, were irrecoverably 
lost. This perilous day was the most glorious in the life of Beli- 
sarius. Amidst tumult and dismay, the whole plan of the attack 
and defence w r as distinctly present to his mind; he observed the 
changes of each instant, weighed every possible advantage, trans- 
ported his person to the scenes of danger, and communicated his 
spirit in calm and decisive orders. The contest was fiercely main- 
tained from the morning to the evening; the Goths were repulsed 
on all sides ; and each Roman.might boast that ho had vanquished 
thirty Barbarians, if the strange disproportion of numbers w r ero not 
counterbalanced by the merit of one man. Thirty thousand Goths, 
according to the confession of their own chiefs, perished in this 
bloody action ; and the multitude of the wounded w r as equal to that 
of the slain. When they advanced to the assault, their close dis- 
order suffered not a javelin to fall without effect; and as they re- 

(85) Virarium was an angle in tbe new wall inclosed Tor wild boasts [Procopius, Goth. I. i. c. 23.). 
The spot is still visible in Nardiui (1. it. c. 2. p. 159, IGO.) and Kollft greal plan of Borne. 
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tired, the populace of the city joined the pursuit, and slaughtered, 
with impunity, the backs of their flying enemies. Belisarius in- 
stantly sallied from the gates; and while the soldiers chanted his 
name and victory, the hostile engines of warw'ere reduced to ashes. 
Such was the loss and consternation of the Goths, that, from this 
day, the siege of Rome degenerated into a tedious and indolent 
blockade; and they were incessantly harassed by the Roman ge- 
neral, who, in frequent skirmishes, destroyed above five thousand 
of their bravest troops. Their cavalry was unpractised in the use 
of the bow; their archers served on ‘foot; and this divided force 
was incapable of contending w ith their adversaries, w hose lances 
and arrows, at a distance, or at hand, were alike formidable. The 
consummate skill of Belisarius embraced the favourable opportu- 
nities; and as he chose the ground and the moment, as he pressed 
the charge or sounded the retreat (86), the squadrons which he 
detached were seldom unsuccessful. These partial advantages dif- 
fused an impatient ardour among the soldiers and people, who 
began to feel the hardships of a siege, and to disregard the dangers 
of a general engagement. Each plebeian conceived himself to be 
an hero, and the infantry, who, since the decay of discipline, were 
rejected from the line of battle, aspired to the ancient honours of 
the Roman legion. Belisarius praised the spirit of his troops, con- 
demned their presumption, yielded to their clamour^, and prepared 
the remedies of a defeat, the possibility of wjiich he alone had 
courage to snspect. In the quarter of the Vatican, the Romans 
prevailed ; and if the irreparable moments had not been wasted in 
the pillage of the camp, they might have occupied the Milvian 
bridge, and charged in the rear of the Gothic host. On the other 
side of the Tiber, Belisarius advanced from the Pincian and Salarian 
gates. But his army, four thousand soldiers perhaps, was lost in 
a spacious plain ; thoy were encompassed and oppressed by fresh 
multitudes, who continually relieved the broken ranks of the Bar- 
barians. The valiant leaders of the infantry were unskilled to 
conquer; they died : the retreat (an hasty retreat) was covered by 
the prudence of the general, and the victors started back with 
affright from the formidable aspect of an armed rampart. The 
reputation of Belisarius was unsullied by a defeat; and the vain 
confidence of the Goths was not less serviceable to his designs than 
the repentance and modesty of the Ro'man troops. 

I 1 rom the moment that Belisarius had determined to sustain a 
siege, his assiduous care provided Rome against the danger of fa- 
mine, more dreadful than the Gothic arms. An extraordinary 

(86) For Iko Roman trumpet anil ila various notes, nonsuit Lipsius, tic Militia Romaqa (Opp. tom. 
ill. 1. it. Dialog, x. p. 125 — 129.]. A mode of distinguishing ike charge kj Ike horse-trumpet of 
Solid brass, and tkc retreat by Ike foot-trumpet of lealker and light wood,' was recommended kt 
Procopius, and adopted by Belisarius (Golli. I. ii. c. 23.]. 
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supply of corn was imported from Sicily: the harvests of Campania 
and Tuscany were forcibly swept for the use of the city ; and the 
rights of private property were infringed by the strong plea of the 
public safety. It might easily be foreseen that the enemy would 
intercept the aqueducts; and the cessation of the water-mills \yas 
the first inconvenience, which was speedily removed by mooring 
large vessels, and fixing mill-stones in the current of the river. The 
stream was soon embarrassed by the trunks of trees, and polluted 
with dead bodies; yet so effectual were the precautions of the 
Roman general, that the waters of the Tiber still continued to give 
motion to the mills and drink to the inhabitants : the more distant 
quarters were supplied from domestic wells; and a besieged city 
might support, w'ithout impatience, the privation of her public 
baths. A large portion of Rome, from the Pramestine gate to the 
church of St. Paul, was never invested by the Goths; their exclu- 
sions were restrained by the activity of the Moorish troops: the na- 
vigation of the Tiber, and the Latin, Appian, and Ostian ways, were 
left free and unmolested for the introduction of corn and cattle, or 
the retreat of the inhabitants, who sought a refuge in Campania or 
Sicily. Anxious to relieve himself from an useless and devouring 
multitude, Belisarius issued his peremptory orders for the instant 
departure of the women, the children, and slaves; required his sol- 
diers to dismiss their male and female attendants, and regulated 
their allow ance that one moiety should be given in provisions, and 
the other in money. His foresight was justified by the increase of 
the public distress, as soon as the Goths had occupied two important 
posts in the neighbourhood of Rome. By the loss of the port, or, 
as it is now called, the city ofPorto, he was deprived of the country 
on the right of the Tiber, and the best communication with the sea; 
and he reflected, with grief and auger, that three hundred men, 
could he have spared such a feeble band, might have defended its 
impregnable works. Seven miles from the capital, between the 
Appian and the Lathi ways, two principal aqueducts crossing, and 
again crossing each oilier, inclosed within their solid and lofty arches 
a fortified space (87), where \itiges established a camp of seven 
thousand Goths to intercept the convoys of Sicily and Campania. 
The granaries of Rome were insensibly exhausted, the adjacent 
country had been wasted with fire and sword; such scanty supplies 
as might yet be obtained by hasty excursions were the reward of 
valour, and the purchase of wealth : the forage of the horses, and 
the bread of the soldiers, never failed ; but in the last months of the 

(87) Procopius (Goth. 1. ii. c. 3.) has forgot lo name these aqueducts; nor can such a double In- 
tersection, at such a distance from Home, be dearly ascertained from the writings of Fronlinns, 
Fabretti, and Eschinard, da Aquis and dc Agro Romano, or from the local maps of Lameli and Cin- 
gotani. Keren or eight miles from the city (50 stadia), on the road to Alhano, between the Latin 
and Appinn wan, I discern the remains of an aqueduct (probably the Scptimian), a series (630 pace#) 
of arches tiventy-Gvc feet high (v\J/v;).w ig «y«y)* 
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siege, the people were exposed to the miseries of scarcity, unwhole- 
some food (88), and contagious disorders. Belisarius saw and 
pitied their sufferings ; hut he had foreseen, and he watched the 
decay of their loyalty, and the progress of their discontent. Adver- 
sity had awakened the Romans from the dreams of grandeur and 
freedom, and taught them the humiliating lesson, that it was of 
small moment to their real happiness, whether the name of their 
master was derived from the Gothic or the Latin language. The j 
lieutenant of Justinian listened to their just complaints, but ho 
rejected with disdain the idea of flight or capitulation ; repressed 
their clamorous impatience for battle; amused them with the 
prospect of sure and speedy relief; and secured himself and the 
city from the effects of their despair or treachery. Twice in eaclt 
month he changed the station of the officers to whom the custody 
of the gates was committed: the various precautions, of palrolcs, 
watch-words, lights, and music, wero repeatedly employed to 
discover whatever passed on the ramparts; out-guards were posted 
beyond the ditch, and the trusty vigilance of dogs supplied the more 
doubtful fidelity of mankind. A letter was intercepted, which as- 
sured the king of the Goths that the Asinarian gate, adjoining to the 
Lateran church, should be secretly oponed to his troops. On the Biii»or pope 
proof or suspicion of treason, several senators wero banished, and a.-'d.'mV, 
the pope Sylverius was summoned to attend the representative of NoT - 17 ’ 
his sovereign, at his head-quarters in the Pincian palace (89). The 
ecclesiastics, who followed their bishop, were detained in the first 
or second apartment (90), and he alone was admitted to the pre- 
sence of Belisarius. The conqueror of Rome and Carthage was 
modestly seated at the feet of Antonina, who reclined on a stately 
couch : the general was silent, but the voice of reproach and menace 
issued from the mouth of his imperious wife. Accused by credible 
w itnesses, and the evidence of his own subscription, the successor 
of St. Peter was despoiled of his pontifical ornaments, clad in the 
mean habit of a monk, and embarked, without delay, for a distant 
exile in the East.* At the emperor’s command, the clergy of Rome 
proceeded to the choice of a new bishop ; and after a solemn invo- 

• 

(88) They made sausage, Zr?*;, of mule's flesh: unwholesome, if ihe animals bad died of 
the plague. Otherwise the famous Bologna sausages arc said to be made of ass fleslr (Vovaaes de 
La hat. tom. ii. p. 218.). 

(89) The name of the palace, the hill, ami the adjoining gale, were all derived from the senator i 
Pincius. Some recent vestiges of temples and churches an* now smoothed iu the garden of the Ml- 
nims of the Trinita del Monte (Nardini, 1. iv c. 7. p. 196. Eschinard, p. 209, 210. the old plan or ! 

Buflalino, and the great plan of Kolli). Belisarius had fixed his station between the Pincian and ' 

Salariau gates (Procop. Goth. 1. h C. IS.). 

(90) From the mention of the primnm et secundum velum, it should seem that Belisarius, even in 
a siege, represented the emperor, and maintained the proud ceremonial of the Byzantine palace. 


* Le Beau, as a good Catholic, makes the Pope (p. 225.) with whom I concur, sums opaftainst 
the victim of a dark jntrigne. Lord Mahon, him. — M. 
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cation ot the Holy Ghost, elected the deacon Yigilius, who had pur- 
chased the papal throne by a bribe of two hundred pounds of gold. 
The profit, and consequently the guilt, of this simony, was imputed 
to lielisarius : but the hero obeyed the orders of his wife; Antonina 
served the passions of the empress; and Theodora lavished her 
treasures, in the vain hope of obtaining a pontiff hostile or indifferent 
to the council of Chalcedon (91). 

of ii.r^y The epistle of Belisarius to the emperor announced his victory, 

0,1 his danger, and his resolution. “ According to your command's, 

“ we have entered the dominions of the Goths, and reduced to your 
“ obedience, Sicily, Campania, and the city of Rome; hut the loss 
“ of these conquests w ill be more disgraceful than their acquisition 
“ was glorious. Hitherto we have successfully fought against the- 
“ multitudes of the Barbarians, but their multitudes may finally 
“ prevail. Victory is the gift of Providence, but the reputation of 
“ kings and generals depends on the success or the failure of their 
“ designs. Permit me to speak with freedom: if you wish that we 
“ should live, send us subsistence; if you desire that we should 
“conquer, send us arms, horses, and men. The Romans have 
“ received us as friends and deliverers : but in our present distress, 
“ they will be either betrayed by their confidence, or we shall bo 
“ oppressed by their treachery and hatred. For myself, my life is. 
“ consecrated to your service: it is yours to reflect, whether my 
“ death in this situation will contribute to the glory and prosperity 
“ of your reign.” Perhaps that reign would have been cqually 
prosperous, iPtbe peaceful master of the East had abstained from 
theOonquest of Africa and Italy : but as Justinian was ambitious of 
fame, he made some efforts, they were feeble and languid, to support 
and rescue his victorious general. A reinforcement of sixteen 
hundred Sclavonians and Huns was led by Marlin and Valerian ; 
and as they reposed during the winter season in the harbours of 
Greece, the strength of the men and horses w as not impaired by the 
fatigues of a sea-voyage; aud they distinguished their valour in the 
first sally against the besiegers. About the time of the summer 
solstice, Euthalius landed at Terracina with large sums of money 
for the payment of the troops: he cautiously proceeded along the 
Appian way, and this convoy entered Rome through the gate Ca- 
pena (92), w hile Belisarius, on the other side, diverted the attention 
of the Goths by a vigorous and successful skirmish. These sea- 
sonable aids, the use and reputation of w hich were dexterously ma- 

(91) Of this acl of sacrilege, Proctitis (Goth. 1. i. c. 25.) is a «lrj and reluctant witness. Tim 
narratives of Liberatus (BrcTiarium, c. 22.) and Anastastas (de Vit. Pont. p. 39.] are characteristic, 
hut passionate. JlVar the execrations ofXardinal L’aronius (A. D. 530, No. 123. A. D. 538, No. 

•20.) : portenlnm, farinas omni execration* digntim. 

(92) The old Capona wo* removed b^Aurelian to, or near, the modern gate of St. Sebastian (*co 
Nolli’^lan.), That memorable spot has been consecrated by the Egeriau grove, the memory of 
Nunufftriumphal arches, the sepulchres of the Scipios, Melelli, &c. 
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nagcd by the Roman general, revived the courage, or at least the 
hopes, of the soldiers and people. The historian Procopius was 
despatched with an important commission, to collect the troops and 
provisions which Campania could furnish, or Constantinople had 
sent; and the secretary of Belisarius was soon followed by Antonina 
herself (93), who boldly traversed the posts of the enemy, and re- 
turned with the Oriental succours to the relief of her husband and 
the besieged city. A fleet of three thousand Isaurians cast anchor 
in the bay of Naples, and afterwards at Ostia. Above two thousand 
horse, of whom a part were Thracians, landed at Tarcntum ; and, 
after the junction of five hundred soldiers of Campania, and a train 
of waggons laden with wine and flour, they directed their march on 
the Appian way, from Capua to the neighbourhood of Rome. The 
forces that arrived by land and sea, were united at the mouth of the 
Tiber. Antonina convened a council of war: it was resolved to 
surmount with sails and oars, the adverse stream of the river; and 
the Goths were apprehensive of disturbing, by any rash hostilities,' 
the negotiation to which Belisarius had craftily listened. They cre- 
dulously believed that they saw no more than the vanguard of a 
fleet and army, which already covered the Ionian sea and the plains 
of Campania; and the illusion was supported by the haughty lan- 
guage of the Roman general, when he gave audience to the ambas- 
sadors of Vitiges. After a specious discourse to vindicate thcjustico 
of his cause, they declared, that, for the sake of peace, they were 
disposed to renounce the possession of Sicily. “ The emperor is 
not less generous,” replied his lieutenant, w ith a disdainful smile, 

41 in return for a gift which you no longer possess; ho presents you 
“ with an ancient province of the empire; he resigns.to the«oths 
“ the sovereignty of the British island.” Belisarius rej§cted with 
equal firmness and contempt the offer or a tribute; but he allowed 
the Gothic ambassadors to seek their fate from the mouth of Justinian 
himself; and consented, with seeming reluctance, to a truce of three 
months, from the winter solstice to the equinox of spring. Prudence 
might not safely trust either the oaths or hostages of the Barbarians, 
but the conscious superiority of the Roman chief was expressed in 
the distribution of his troops. As soon as fear or hunger compelled BcUnriu 
the Goths to evacuate Alba, Porto, and Ccntumcclla:, their place was m any C £iu«of 
instantly supplied; the garrisons ofNarni, Spolcto, and Pcrusia, 
were reinforced, and the seven camps of the besiegers were gra- 
dually encompassed with the calamities of a siege. The prayers 
and pilgrimage of Datius, bishop of Milan, were not without effect; 
and he obtained one thousand Thracians and Isaurians, to assist the 
revolt of Liguria against her Arian tyrant. At the same time, John 


(93) The expression of Procopius has an invidious casl— Tv^yjv lx roZ rtjv rofoc 

^vjxSY)70[xtvv}v ‘iraoa£o xtTv (Colli. I. ii. c. 4.). Tel lie is speaking of a woman. 
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the Sanguinary (9V), the nephew of Vitalian, was detached with two 
thousand chosen horse, first to Alba on the Fucino lake, and 
afterwards to the frontiers of Piccnum on the Hadriatic sea. “ In 
“ that province,” said Belisarius, “ the Goths have deposited their 
“ families and treasures, without a guard or the suspicion of 
“ danger. Doubtless they will violate the truce: let them feel your 
“ presence, before they hear of your motions. Spare the Italians; 
“ suffer not any fortified places to remain hostile in your rear; and 
“ faithfully reserve the spoil for an equal and common partition. 
“ It would not be reasonable,” he added with a laugh, “ that whilst 
“ we are.toiling to the destruction of the drones, our more fortunate 
“ brethren should ride and enjoy the honey,” 

Tic Goths xhe whole nation of the Ostrogoths had been assembled for the 
"ofitoineT attack, and was almost entirely consumed in the siege of Rome. 
A '«arch? 8 ' ^ any credit be due to an. intelligent spectator, one third at least of 
their enormous host was destroyed, in frequent and bloody combats 
under the walls of the city. The bad fame and pernicious quali- 
ties of the summer air might already be imputed to the decay of 
agriculture and population ; and the evils of famine and pestilence 
were aggravated by their own licentiousness, and the unfriendly 
disposition of the country. While Yitiges struggled with his for- 
tune; while he hesitated between shame and ruin; his retreat was 
hastened by domestic alarms. The king of the Goths was informed 
by trembling messengers, that John the Sanguinary spread the de- 
vastations of war from the Apennine to the Hadriatic; that the rich 
spoils and innumerable captives of Picenum w'ere lodged in the for- 
tifications of Rimini ; and that this formidable chief had defeated his 
uncle, insulted^ liis capital, and seduced, by secret correspondence, 
the fidelity of his wife; the imperious daughter of Amalasonlha. 
Yet, before he retired, Yitiges made a last effort, either to storm or 
to surprise the city. A secret passage was discovered in one of 
the aqueducts; two citizens' of the Vatican were tempted by bribes 
to intoxicate the guards of the Aurcliau gate; an attack was medi- 
tated on the walls beyond the Tiber, in a place which was not for- 
tified with towers ; and the Barbarians advanced, with torches and 
scaling-ladders, to the assault of the Pincian gate. But every at- 
tempt was defeated by the intrepid vigilance of Belisarius and his 
band of veterans, who, in the most perilous moments, did not re- 
gret the ahscnco of their companions; and the Goths, alike destitute 
of hope and subsistence, clamorously urged their departure, before 
the truce should expire, and the Roman cavalry should again be 
united. One year and nine days after the commencement of the 
siege, an army, so Ritely strong and triumphant, burnt their tents, 

(94} Anastasius (p. 40.) has preserved ibis epithet of Sarujuinariut, which might do. honour to 
a tiger. 
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tnd tumultuously repassed the Mitviati bridge. They repassed not 
with impunity : their thronging multitudes, oppressed in a narrow 
passage, were driven headlong into the Tiber, by their own fears 
and the pursuit of the enemy; and the Roman general, sallying 
from the Pincian gate, inflicted a severe and disgraceful wound on 
their retreat. The slow length of a sickly and desponding host 
was heavily dragged along the Flaminian way; from whence the 
Barbarians were sometimes compelled to deviate, lest they should 
encounter the hostile garrisons that guarded the high road to Ri- 
mini and Ravenna. Yet so powerful was this Hying army, that 
Vitiges spared ten thousand men for the defence of the cities which 
he was most solicitous to preserve, and detached his nephew 
Uraias, with an adequate force, for the chastisement of rebellious 
Milan. At the head of his principal army, he besieged Rimini, 
only thirty-three miles distant from the Gothic capital. A feeble 
rampart, and a shallow ditch, were maintained by the skill and 
valour of John the Sanguinary, who shared the danger and fatigue 
of the meanest soldier, and emulated, on a theatre less illustrious, 
the nlilitary virtues of his great commander. The towers and bat- 
tering engines of the Barbarians were rendered useless; their at- 
tacks were repulsed; and the tedious blockade, which reduced the 
garrison to the last extremity of hunger, afforded time for the union 
and march of the Roman forces. A fleet which had surprised An- 
cona, saiTed along the coast of the Hadriatic, to the relief of the 
besieged city. The eunnch TJarses landed in Picenum with two 
thousand Hernli and five thousand of the bravest troops of the 
East. The rock of the Apennine was forced ; ten thousand vete- 
rans moved round the foot of the mountains, under the command 
of Belisarius himself; and a new army, whose encampment blazed 
with innumerable lights, •appeared, to advance along the Flaminian 
way. Overwhelmed with astonishment and despair, theGoths aban- 
doned the siege of Rimini, their tents, their standards, and their 
leaders; and Vitiges, who gave or followed the example of flight, 
never halted till he found a shelter within the walls and morasses 
of Ravenna. 

To these walls, and to some fortresses destitute of any mutual 
support, the Gothic morlarchy was now reduced. The provinces 
of Italy had embraced the party of the emperor; and his army, 
gradually recruited to the number of twenty thousand men, must 
have achieved an easy and rapid conquest, if their invincible powers 
had not been weakened by the discord of the Roman chiefs. Be- 
fore the end of the siege, an act of blqod, ambiguous and indiscreet, 
sullied the fair fame of Belisarius. Presidius, a loyal Italian, as he 
fled from Ravenna to Rome, was rudely stopped by Constantine, 
the military governdr of Spoleto, and despoiled, even in a church, 
of two daggers richly inlaid with gold and precious stones. As 
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soon as the public danger had subsided, Presidius complained of 
the loss and injury: his complaint was heard, but the order of res- 
titution was disobeyed by the pride and avarice of the offender. 
Exasperated by the delay, Presidius boldly arrested the general’s 
horse as he passed through the forum ; and with the spirit of a ci- 
tizen, demanded the common benefit of the Roman laws. The 
honour of liclisarius was engaged ; he summoned a council ; claimed 
the obedience of his subordinate officer; and was provoked, by an 
insolent reply, to call hastily for the presence of his guards. Con- 
stantine, viewing their entrance as the signal of death, drew his 
sword, and rushed on the general, who nimbly eluded the stroke, 
and was protected by his friends; while the desperate assassin was 
disarmed,- dragged into a neighbouring chamber, and executed, or 
rather murdered, by the guards,' at tho arbitrary command of Be- 
lisarius (95). In this hasty act of violence, the guilt of Constantino 
was no longer remembered ; the despair and death of that valiant 
officer w r ere secretly imputed to the revenge of Autonina; and each 
of his colleagues, conscious of the same rapine, was apprehensive 
of the same fate. The fear of a common enemy suspended tfce ef- 
fects of their envy and discontent; but in the confidence of ap- 
proaching victory, they instigated a powerful rival to oppose the 
conqueror of Rome and Africa. I’rom the domestic service of tho 
palace, and the administration of the private revenue, MarScs the 
eunuch was suddenly exalted to the head of an army ; and tho 
spirit of an hero, who afterwards equalled the merit and glory of 
Bclisarius, served only to perplex the operations of the Gothic war. 
To his prudent counsels, the relief of Rimini was ascribed by tho 
leaders of the discontented faction, who exhorted Narses to assume 
an independent and separate command. Tho epistle of Justinian 
had indeed enjoined his obedience to the general; but tho dangerous 
exception, “ as far as may be advantageous to the public service,” 
reserved some freedom of judgment to the discreet favourite, who 
had so lately departed from the sacred and familiar conversation of 
his sovereign. In the exercise of this doubtful right, the eunuch 
perpetually dissented from the opinions of Relisarius; and, after 
yielding with reluctance to the siege of Urbino, he deserted his col- 
league in the night, and marched away to the conquest of the /Lmi- 
lian province. The fierce and formidable bands of the llcruli were 

attached to the person of Marses (96) ; ten thousand Romans and 

• 

(95) This transaction is related in the public history (Goth. 1. ii. d. 8.) with candour or caution ; 
in the Anecdotes (c. T.) with malevolence or freedom ; but Marccllinus, or rather his conlinualor 
(in Chron.), casts a shade of premeditated assassination over the death of Constantine. He had 
performed good service at Rome and Spolclq^l’rocop.Goih. 1. i. c. 7. 14. J; but Alemanuus confounds 
him with a Conslantianus comes slabuli. 

(90) They refused to serve after his departure; sold their captives and rcaltle to the Goths; and 
swore never to fight against them. Procopius introduces a curibus digression on the manners and 
adventures or this wandering nation, a part of whom finally emigrated to Thdlc or Scandinavia 
(Goth. 1. H. c. 14, 15.). 
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confederates were persuaded to march under his banners; every 
malecontent embraced the fair opportunity of revenging his private 
or imaginary wrongs; and the remaining troops of Belisarius were 
divided and dispersed from the garrisons of Sicily to the shores of 
the Hadriatic. His skill and perseverance overcame every obstacle: Firmn™ and 
Urbino was taken, the sieges of Fsesulse, Orvieto, and Auximnm, 
were undertaken and vigorously prosecuted ; and the eunuch IV arses 
was at length recalled to the domestic cares of the palace. All dis- 
sensions were healed, and all opposition was subdued, by the tem- 
perate authority of the Roman general, to whom his enemies could 
not refuse their esteem ; and Belisarius inculcated the salutary les- • 
son, that the forces of the state should compose one body, and be 
animated by one soul. But in the interval of discord, the Goths 
were permitted to breathe; an important season was lost, Milan 
was destroyed, and the northern provinces of Italy were afflicted 
by ah inundation of the Franks. 

When Justinian first meditated the conquest of Italy, he sent iotmi™ of 
ambassadors to the kings of the Franks, and adjured them, by the 'fmL, 
common ties of alliance and religion, to join in the holy enterprise 53 a 8i 
against the Arians. The Goths, as their wants were more urgent, 
employed a more effectual mode of persuasion, and vainly strove, 
by the gift of lands and money, to purchase the friendship, or at 
least the neutrality, of a light and perfidious nation (97). But the 
arms of Belisarius, and the revolt of the Italians, had no sooner 
shaken the Gothic monarchy, than Theodebert of Austrasia, the 
most powerful and warlike of the Merovingian kings, was per- 
suaded to succour their distress by an indirect and seasonable aid. 

Without expecting the consent of their sovereign, ten thousand 
Burgundians, his recent subjects, descended from the Alps, and 
joined the troops which ViligCs had sent to chastise the revolt of 
Milan. After an obstinate siege, the capital of Liguria was reduced 
by famine, but no capitulation' could be obtained, except for the 
safe retreat of the Roman garrison. Datius, the orthodox bishop, 
who had seduced his countrymen to rebellion (98) and ruin, es- 
caped to the luxury and honours of the Byzantine court (99) ; but 
the clergy, perhaps the Arian clergy, were slaughtered at the foot of 
their own- altars by the defenders of the Catholic faith. Three 
hundred thousand males were reported to be slain (100) ; the female 


(97) Thii national reproach of perfidy (Procop. Golb. 1. ii. c. 25.) offends tlic car of La Molbe le 
^lycr (loin. viii. p. 163 — *65.), who criticises, as if be had nol read, ihc Greek historian. 

(96) Baronius applauds his treason, and j ust i lies the Catholic bishops— <pri ne sub heretico prinetpe 
elegant omnem lapidcin movent— an useful caution. The more rational Mnratori (Atmali dltalia, 
tom. v. p. 54.) hints at the guilt of perjury, and blames at least the imprurlenct of Datius. 

(99) St. Datius was more successful against devils than against Barbarians. He travelled with a 
numerous retinue, and occupied at Corinth a large house (Baronius, A. D. 538, No. 89. A. D. 539, 
Ko. 20.). 

(100) Mvptaocj Tpcxxorra (compare Proopius, Goth. 1. ii. c. 7. 21.). Tet such population is 
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sex, and the more precious spoil, was resigned to the Burgundians; 
and the houses, or at least the walls, of Milan, were levelled with 
the ground. The Goths, in their last moments, were revenged by 
the destruction of a city, second only to Rome in size and opu- 
lence, iu the splendour of its buildings, or the number of its inha- 
bitants; and Belisarius sympathised alone in the fate of his deserted 
and devoted friends. Encouraged by this successful inroad, Theo- 
debort himself, in the ensuing spring, invaded the plains of Italy 
with an army of one hundred thousand Barbarians (101). The 
king, and some chosen followers, were mounted on horseback, and 
armed with lances : the infantry, without bows or spears, were 
satisfied with a shield, a sword, and a double-edged battle-axe, 
which, in their hands, became a deadly and unerring weapon. 
Italy trembled at the march of the Franks ; and both the Gothic 
prince and the Roman general, alike ignorant of their designs, soli- 
cited, with hope and terror, the friendship of thoso dangerous al- 
lies. • Till lie had secured the passage of the Po on the bridge of 
Pavia, the grandson of Clovis dissembled his intentions, which he 
at length declared, by assaulting, almost at the same instant, the 
hostile camps of the Romans and Goths. Instead of uniting their 
arms, they lied with equal precipitation ; and the fertile, though 
desolate provinces of Liguria and .Emilia, were abandoned to a 
licentious host of Barbarians, whose rage was not mitigated by 
any thoughts of settlement or conquest. Among the cities w hich 
they ruined, Genoa, not yet constructed of marble, is particularly 
enumerated; and the deaths of thousands, according'to the regular 
practice of war, appear to have excited less horror than some ido- 
latrous sacrifices of women and children, which were performed 
with impunity in the camp of the must Christian king. If it were 
not a melancholy truth, that the first and most cruel sufferings 
must be the lot of the innocent and helpless, history might exult in 
'the misery of the conquerors, who; in the midst of riches, were left 
destitute of bread or wine, reduced to drink the waters of the Po, 
and to feed on the flesh of distempered cattle. The dysentery 
swept away one third of their army; and the clamours of his sub- 
jects, who were impatient to pass the Alps, disposed Theodebert to 
listen with rcs|»ect to the mild exhortations of Belisarius. The me- 
mory of this inglorious and destructive warfare was perpetuated on 

incredible; and the second or third city of Italy * need not repine if wc only decimate the numbers 
of the present text, limit Mihu and Genoa revived in less than thirty years (Paul Diacou. de Geslis 
Langohard. 1. ii. c. 38.). # 

(10!) Besides Procopius, perhaps loo Roman, see the Chronicles of Marius and Marccllinus, Jor- 
naml. s (in Success. Regn. in Mnralori, tom. i. p. ‘241.1, and Gregory of Tours (1. iu c. 32. in tom. ii. 
of the Historians of France). Gregory supposes a defeat of Belisarius, who, iu Aimoin (de Geslis 
Franc. 1. ii. c. 23- in tom. iii. p. 59.), is slain by the Franks. 


♦ Procopius says distinctly that Milan was the pose could compete with it, Ravenna or Naples? 
second city of the West. Which did Gibbon sup* In the next page he calls it the second. — 3d. 
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Ihe medals of Gaul; and Justinian, without unsheathing his sword, 
assumed the title of conqueror of the Franks. The Merovingian 
prince was offended by the vanity of the emperor; he afl'ected to 
pity the fallen fortunes of the Goths; and bis insidious oiler of a 
federal union was fortified by the promise or menace of descend- 
ing from the Alps at the head of live hundred thousand men. His 
plans of conquest were boundless and perhaps chimerical. The 
king of Austrasia threatened to chastise Justinian, and to march to 
the gates of Constantinople (102) : he was overthrown and slain (103) 
by a wild bull (10i), as he hunted in the Belgic or German forests. 

As soon as lielisarius was delivered from his foreign and domes- iwijariui 
tic enemies, lie seriously applied his forces to the final reduction of 
Italy. In the siege of Osiino, the general was nearly transpierced 
with an arrow, if the mortal stroke had not been intercepted by one 
of his guards, who lost, in that pious office, the use of his hand. 

The Goths of Osimo,* four thousand warriors, with those of Facsulm 
and the Cottian Alps, were among the last who maintained their 
independence; and their gallant resistance, which almost tired the 
patience, deserved the esteem, of the conqueror. His prudence 
refused to subscribe the safe conduct which they asked, to join their 
brethren of Kavenna ; but they saved, by an honourable capitula- 
tion, one moiety at least of their wealth, with the free alternative 
of retiring peaceably to their estates, or enlisting to Serve the em- 
peror in his Persian wars. The multitudes which yet adhered to the 
standard of Vitiges far surpassed the number of the Roman troops; 
but neither prayers, nor defiance, nor the extreme danger of his 
most faithful subjects, could tempt the Gothic king beyond the for- 
tifications of Ravenna. These fortifications were, indeed, impreg- 
nable to the assaults of art or violence ; and when Relisarius in- 
vested the capital, he was soon convinced that famine only could 
tame the stubborn spirit of the barbarians. The sea, the land, and 
the channels of the Po, were guarded by the vigilance of the Ro- 
man general ; and his morality extended the rights of war to the 
practice of poisoning the waters (105), and secretly firing the gra- 


(102) A 33 thins, 1. i. p. 14, 15. Conld he have seduced or subdued the Gepidir or Lombards of 
Pannottin, the Greek historian is confident that he must have boon destroyed in Thrace. 

(103) The king pointed his spear— the bull overturned a tree on bis bead — lie expired the same 
day. Snch is the story of Agathias ; but the original historians of France (tom. ii. p. 202. 403. 558. 
667.) impute his death to a fever. 

(104) Without losing myself in a labyrinth of species and names — the aurochs, urus, bison.*, bu- 
balus, bonasus, buffalo, &c. (Bulfon, Hist. Nat. tom. xi. anil Supplement, tom. iii. vi.), it is certain, 
that in the sixth century a large wild species of horned cattle was hunted in ihe great forests of the 
Vosges in Lorraine, and the Ardennes (Greg. Turon. tom. ii. I. x. c. 10. p. 369.). 

(106) In the siege of Auximum, bo first laboured to demolish an old aqueduct, and then cast 
into the stream. 1. dead bodies ; 2. mischievous herbs ; and 3. quick lime, which is named (says Pro- 
copius, I. ii. c. 27.) Ttrotvo; by the ancients; by the moderns otdato-ro;. Yet both words arc 
used as svnonymous iu Galen, Dioscoridcs, and Lucian (Hen. Stcpli. Thesaur. Ling. Grace, tom. iii. 
p. 748.). ' v 


Auximum, p. 137. — M. 
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naries (106) of a besieged city (107) . While he pressed the blockade 
of Ravenna, he, was surprised by the arrival of two ambassadors 
from Constantinople, with a treaty of peace, which Justinian had 
imprudently signed, without deigning to consult the author of his 
victory. By this disgraceful and precarious agreement, Italy and 
the Gothic treasure were divided, and the provinces beyond the Po 
were left with the regal title to the successor of Theodoric. The 
ambassadors were eager to accomplish their salutary commission; 
the captive Vitiges accepted, with transport, the unexpected offer of 
a crown; honour was less prevalent among the Goths, than the 
want and appetite of food; and the Roman chiefs, who murmured 
at the continuance of the war, professed implicit submission to the 
commands of the emperor. If Belisarius had possessed only the 
courage of a soldier, the laurel would have been snatched from his 
hand by-timid and envious counsels; but in this decisive moment, 
he resolved, with the magnanimity of a statesman, to sustain alone 
the danger and merit of generous disobedience. Each of his offi- 
cers gave a written opinion, that the siege of Ravenna was imprac- 
ticable and hopeless: the general then rejected the treaty of parti- 
tion, and declared his own resolution of leading Vitiges in chains 
to the feet of Justinian. The Goths retired with doubt and dis- 
may : this peremptory refusal deprived them of the only signature 
which they cotild trust, and filled their minds with a just apprehen- 
sion, that a sagacious enemy had discovered the full extent of their 
deplorable state. They compared the fame and fortuno of Belisa- 
rius with the weakness of their ill-fated king ; and the comparison 
suggested an extraordinary project, to which Vitiges, with apparent 
resignation, was compelled to stcquiesce. Partition would ruin the 
strength, exile would disgrace the honour, of the nation ; but they 
offered their arms, their treasures, and the fortifications of Raven- 
na, if Belisarius w'ould disclaim the authority of a master, accept 
the choice of the Goths, and assume, as he had deserved, the king- 
dom of Italy. If the false lustre of a diadem could have tempted 
the loyalty of a faithful subject, his prudence must havo foreseen 
the inconstancy of the Barbarians, and his rational ambition would 
prefer the safe and honourable station of a Roman general. Even 
the patience and seeming satisfaction with which he entertained a 
proposal of treason, might be susceptible of a malignant interpreta- 


(106] Tbe Golhs suspected Malhasuiulha as an accomplice in the mischief, which perhaps was oc- 
casioned by accidental lightning. 

(107) In strict philosophy, a limitation of the rights of war seems to imply nonsense and contra* 
diction. Grolius himself is lost in an idlO distinction between the jus naiurcc and the jus gentium, 
between poison and infection. lie balances in one scale the passages of Homer (Odyss. A. 259, &c.j 
and Floras (l. ii. c. 20. No. 7. all.); and in the other, the examples of Solon (Pausanias, 1. x. c. 37.) 
and Dclisariin. Sec his great work Dc Jure Belli et Pacis, I. Hi. c. 4. s. 15, 16, 17. and in Barbey- 
rac’s version, tom. ii? p. 257, &c.). Tel I can understand the benefit and validity of an agreement, 
tacit or express, mutually to abstain from certain modes of hostility. See the Amphictyonic oath in 
Machines, do Falsa Lcgalione. 
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lion, But the lieutenant of Justinian was conscious of his own rec- 
titude: he entered into a dark and crooked path, as it might lead 
to the voluntary submission of the Goths ; and his dexterous policy 
persuaded them that he was disposed to comply with their wishes, 
without engaging an oath or a promise for the performance of a 
treaty which he secretly abhorred. The day of the surrender of 
Ravenna was stipulated by the Gothic ambassadors : a fleet, laden 
with provisions, sailed as a welcome guest into the deepest recess 
of thoTiarbour : the gates were opened to the fancied king of Italy; 
and Relisarius, w ithout meeting an enemy, triumphantly marched niMowihe 
through the streets of an impregnable city (108 1 . The Romans kingdom or 
were astonished by their success ; the multitudes of tall and robust A . D.'fes, 
Barbarians were confounded by the image of their Own patience ; UcccmbM - 
and the masculine females, spitting in the faces of their sons and 
husbands, most bitterly reproached them for betraying their domi- 
nion and freedom to these pigmies of the south, contemptible in 
their numbers, diminutive in their stature. Before the Goths could 
recover from the first surprise, and claim the accomplishment of 
their doubtful hopes, the victor established his power in Ravenna, 
beyond the danger of repentance and revolt. Vitiges, who perhaps 
had attempted to escape, was honourablyguarded in his palace (109) ; 
the flower of the Gothic youth was selected for tho service of the 
emperor; the remainder of the peoplo was dismissed to their peace- 
ful habitations in the southern provinces ; and a colony of Italians 
was invited to replenish the depopulated city. The submission of 
the capital was imitated in the tow ns and villages of Italy, which 
had not been subdued, or even visited, by the Romans; and tire 
independent Goths, who remained in arms at Pavia and Verona, 
were ambitious only to become the subjects of Relisarius. Rut his 
inflexible loyalty rejected, except as the substitute of Justinian, 
their oaths of allegiance; and lie was not offended by the reproach 
of their deputies, that he rather chose to be a slave than a king. 

After the second victory of Relisarius, envy again w hispered, Jus- Reium n>d 
tinian listened, and the hero was recalled. “ The remnant of the BeUuma. 
“ Gothic war was no longer worthy of his presence : a gracious so- 
“ vereign was impatient to reward his services, and to consult his 
“ wisdom; and he alone was capable of defending the East against 
“ the innumerable armies of Persia.” Relisarius understood the 

(108) Ravenna wai taken, not in the yean 540, hot in the latter end of 539; and Pagi (tom. it. 
p. 569.) is rectiGed by Muratori (Annali d'ltalia, tom. v. p. 62.], who proves, from an original act on 
papyrus (Antiqnil. Italia; Medii ,£vi,*tom. ii. dissert, xxxii. p. 999 — 1007. Maflci, Isloria Diplomat. 

155 — 160 ), that before the third of January, 540, peace and free correspondence were restored 
tween Ravenna and Faenra. 

(109) He was seiml by John the Sanguinary, but an oath or sacrament was pledged for his safely 
in the Basilica Jtilii (Hist. Miscdl. I. xvii. in iluratori, tom. i. p. 107.). Anastasius (in Vit. Pont, 
p. 40.) gives a dark but probable account. Montfaucon is quoted by Mascou ( Hint, of the Germans, 
xii. 2t.) for a votive shield representing the captivity of Yiligcs, and now in the collection of Signor 
Land! at Rome. 

*. 
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suspicion, accepted the excuse, embarked at Ravenna his spoils and 
trophies ; and proved, by his ready obedience, that such an abrupt 
removal from the government of Italy was not less unjust than it 
might have been indiscreet. The emperor received w ith honour- 
able courtesy both Yitiges and his more noble consort; and as the 
king of the Goths conformed to the Athanasian faith, he obtained, 
w’ith a rich inheritance of land in Asia, the rank of senator and 
patrician (110). Every spectator admired, without peril, theslrength 
and stature of the young Barbarians : they adored the majesty of 
the throne, and promised to shed their blood in the service of their 
benefactor. Justinian deposited in the Byzantine palace the trea- 
sures of the Gothic monarchy. A Haltering senate was sometimes 
admitted to gaze on the magnificent spectacle; but it was enviously 
secluded from the public view : and the conqueror of Italy re- 
nounced, without a murmur, perhaps without a sigh, the well- 
earned honours of a second triumph. His glory was indeed exalted 
above all external pomp ; and the faint and hollow praises of the 
court were supplied, even in a servile age, by the respect and ad- 
miration of his country. Whenever he appeared in the streets, and 
public places of Constantinople, Belisarius attracted and satisfied 
the eyes of the people. His lofty stature and majestic countenance 
fulfilled their expectations of an hero ; the meanest of his fellow- 
citizens were emboldened by his gentle and gracious demeanour ; 
and the martial train which attended his footsteps left his person 
more accessible than in a day of battle. Seven thousand horsemen, 
matchless for beauty and valour, w’erc maintained in the service, 
and at the private expense, of the general (111). Their prowess 
was always conspicuous in single combats, or in the foremost ranks; 
and both parties confessed that in the siege of Rome, the guards of 
Belisarius had alone vanquished the Barbarian host. Their num- 
bers were continually augmented by tlffe bravest and most faithful 
of the enemy; and his fortunate captives, the Vandals, the Moors, 
and the Goths, emulated the attachment of his domestic followers. 
By the union of liberality and justice, he acquired the love of his 
soldiers, without alienating the affections or the people. The sick 
and wounded were relieved with medicines and money ; and still 
more efficaciously, by the healing visits and smiles of their com- 
mander. The loss of a weapon or an horse was instantly repaired, 
and each deed of valour was rewarded by the rich and honourable 
gifts of a bracelet or of a collar, which were rendered more pre- 

(110) Viliges lived two years at Constantindple, and imperatoris in afTcctn conviclus (or conjnno 
ton) rebus excesBit human is. Ilia widow, Mathaiuenta , the wife and mother of the patricians, tho 
elder and younger Germanus, united the streams of Anician and Amali blood (Jornandcs, c. 60. 
p. 221. in Huratori, tom. i.). 

(111) Procopius, Goth. 1. 111. vk 1. Aimoin, a French monk of the xith century, who had ob- 

tained, and lias disfigured, some authentic information of Belisarius, menlious, in his name, 12,000 
putri or slaves— ijuos propriis alimns slipeudiU— besides 18,000 soldiers [Historians of Fraacc^tom. 
iii. Be Gratis Franc. 1. ii. c. 6. p. 48.). , 
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cious by the judgment of Belisarius. He was endeared to the hus- 
bandmen, by the peace and plenty which they enjoyed under the 
shadow of his standard. Instead of being injured, the country was 
enriched by the march of the Human armies; and such was the 
rigid discipline of their camp, that not an apple was gathered from 
the tree, not a path could be traced in the fields of corn. Belisarius 
was chaste and sober. In the licence of military life, none could 
boast that they had seen him intoxicated with wine : the most beau- 
tiful captives of Gothic or Vandal race were offered to his embraces; 
but he turned aside from their charms, and the husband of Anto- 
nina was never suspected of violating the laws of conjugal fidelity. 

The spectator and historian of his exploits has observed, that amidst 
the perils of war, he was daring without rashness, prudent without 
fear, slow or rapid, according to the exigencies of the moment; 
that in the deepest distress he was animated by real or apparent 
hope, but that he was modest and humble in the most prosperous 
fortune. By these virtues, he equalled or excelled the ancient mas- 
ters of the military art. Victory, by sea and land, attended his 
arms. lie subdued Africa, Italy, and the adjacent islands, led away 
captives, the successors of Genscric and Theodoric ; filled Constan- 
tinople with the spoils of their palaces, and in the space of six years 
recovered half the provinces of the Western empire. In his fame 
and merit, in wealth and power, he remained, without a rival, the 
first of the Roman subjects : the voice of envy could only magnify 
his dangerous importance ; and the emperor might applaud his own 
discerning spirit, which had discovered and raised the genius of 
Belisarius. 

It was the custom of the Roman triumphs, that a slave should be sccrctbaiory 
placed behind the chariot to remind the conqueror of the instability 
of fortune, and the infirmities of human nature. Procopius, in his 
Anecdotes, has assumed that servile and ungrateful office. The 

generous reader may cast away the libel, but the evidence of facts 
will adhere to his memory; and he will reluctantly confess, that 
the fame, and even the virtue of Belisarius, w'ere polluted by the 
lust and cruelty of his wife; and that the hero deserved an appella- 
tion which may not drop from the pen of the decent historian. 

The mother of Antonina (112) was a theatrical prostitute, and both 
her father and grandfather exercised at Thessalonica and Constan- 
tinople, the vile, though lucrative, profession of charioteers. In the 
various situations of their fortune, she became the companion, the 


(112) The diligence of Alcmannus could add but little to the fonr first and most curious chapters 
of the Anecdotes. Of these slrauge Anecdotes, a part may be true, because probable — and a part 
true, because improbable. Procopius must have known the former, and the latter he could scarcely 
invent.* 


* The malice of court scandal is proverbially twenfiee,- and of such scandal the “Anecdote” 
may be an embellished record. — M. 
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enemy, the servant, and the favourite of the empress Theodora : 
these loose and ambitious females had been connected by similar 
pleasures; they were separated by the jealousy of vice, and at length 
reconciled by the partnership of guilt. Before her marriage with 
Bclisarius, Antonina had one husband and many lovers; Photius, 
the son of her former nuptials, was of an age to distinguish himself 
at the siege of Naples; and it was not till the autumn of her age 
and beauty (113) that she indulged a scandalous attachment to a 
Thracian youth. Theodosius had been educated in the Eunomian 
heresy ; the African voyage was consecrated by the baptism and 
auspicious name of the first soldier who embarked ; and the prose- 
lyte w as adopted into the family of his spiritual parents (114), Be- 
lisarius and Antonina. Before they touched the shores of Africa, 
this holy kindred degenerated into sensual love; and as Antonina 
soon overleaped the bounds of modesty and caution, the Roman ge- 
neral was alone ignorant of his own dishonour. During their re- 
sidence at Carthage, he surprised the two lovers in a subterraneous 
chamber, solitary, warm, and almost naked. Anger flashed from 
his eyes. “ With the help of this young man,” said the unblush- 
ing Antonina, “ 1 was secreting our most precious effects from the 
“ knowledge of Justinian.” The youth resumed his garments, and 
the pious husband consented to disbelieve the evidence of his own 
senses. From this pleasing and perhaps voluntary delusion, Bcli- 
sarius was awakened at Syracuse, by the officious information of 
Macedonia; and that female attendant, after requiring an oath for 
her security, produced two chamberlains, who, like herself, had 
often beheld tjie adulteries of Antonina. An hasty flight into Asia 
saved Theodosius from the justice of an injured husband, who had 
signified to one of his guards the order of his death ; but the tears of 
Antonina, and her artful seductions, assured the credulous hero of 
her innocence: and he stooped, against his faith and judgment, to 
abandon those imprudent friends, who had presumed to accuse or 
doubt the chastity of his wife. The revenge of a guilty woman is 
implacablo and bloody : the unfortunate Macedonia, with the two 
witnesses, were secretly arrested by the minister of her cruelty; 
their tongues were cut out, their bodies were hacked into small 
pieces, and their remains were cast into the sea of Syracuse. A 
rash though judicious saying of Constantine, “ I would sooner 
“ have punished the adulteress than the boy,” was deeply remem- 
bered by Antonina; and two years afterwards, when despair had 
armed that officer against his general, her sanguinary advice dc- 

(1ISJ Procopius insinuates (Anecdot. c. 4.) tbit, when Bclisarius returned to Italy (A. D. 543’, 
Antonina wes sixty years of ape. A forced, but more polite construction, which refers that date to 
the moment whert he was writing (A. D, 559), would be compatible with the manhood of Photius 
(Gothic. 1. i. c. 10.) in 536. 

(114) Compare liio Yamlalic War (I. i.c. 12.) with the Anecdotes [c. I.) and Alomanmis [p. 5, 3.]. 
This rootle of baptismal adoption was revived by Leo the philosopher. 
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cided and hastened his execution. Even tho indignation of Pho- 
tius was not forgiven by his mother; the exile of her son prepared 
the recall of her lover; and Theodosius condescended to accept the 
pressing and humble invitation of the conqueror of Italy. In the 
absolute direction of his household, and in the important commis- 
sions of peace and war (115), the favourite youth most rapidly ac- 
quired a fortune of four hundred thousand pounds sterling; and 
after their return to Constantinople, the passion of Antonina, at 
least, continued ardent and unabated. But fear, devotion, and lassi- 
tude perhaps, inspired Theodosius with more serious thoughts. He 
dreaded the busy scandal of the capital, and the indiscreet fondness 
of the wife of Belisarius ; escaped from her embraces, and retiring 
to Ephesus, shaved his head, and took refuge in the sanctuary of a 
monastic life. The despair of the new Ariadne could scarcely have 
been - excused by the death of her husband. She wept, she tore 
her hair, she filled the palace with her cries; “ she had lost the 
“ dearest of friends, a tender, a faithful, a laborious friend l ” 

But her warm entreaties, fortified by the prayers of Belisarius, 
were insufficient to draw the holy monk from the solitude of Ephe- 
sus. It was not till the general moved forward for the Persian 
war, that Theodosius could be tempted to return to Constantinople; 
and the short interval before the departure of Antonina herself was 
boldly devoted to love and pleasure. 

A philosopher may pity and forgive the infirmities of female na- Re«nimrot 
ture, from which he receives no real injury; but contemptible is the andte?™ 
husband who feels, and yet endures, his own infamy in that of his 
wife. Antonina pursued her son with implacable hatred ; and the 
gallant Photiu»(116) was exposed to her secret persecutions in the 
camp beyond the Tigris. Enraged by his own wrongs, and by the 
dishonour of his blood, he cast away in his turn the sentiments of 
nature, and revealed to Belisarius the turpitude of a woman who 
who had violated all the duties of a mother and a wife. From the 
surprise and indignation of the Roman general, his former credu- 
lity appears to have been sincere : ho embraced the knees of the 
son qf Antonina, adjured him to remember his obligations rather 
than his birth, and confirmed at the altar their holy vows of re- 
venge and mutual defence. The dominion of Antonina was im- 
paired by absence; and when she met her husband, on his return 
from the Persian confines, Belisarius, in his first and transient 
emotions, confined her person, and threatened her life. Photius 
was more resolved to punish, and less prompt to pardon ; he flew to 
Ephesus; extorted from a trusty eunuch of his mother the full con- 


(115) In November, 537, Photi as arrested ike pope (Liberal. Bret. e. 22. Pagi, tom. ii. p. 562-). 
About the end of 539, Belisarius sent Theodosius — tov fn otxtqi t 5T avxoO itptaxotxa — on an 
important and lucrative commission to Ravenna (Goth. 1. ii. 4 c. 18.). 

(1 16) Theopbanes (Chronograph, p. 204.) styles him Photinvt, the son-in-law of Belisarius; and 
he is copied by the Hhtoria Miscella and Anastasius. 
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fession of her guilt; arrested Theodosius and his treasures in the 
church of St. John the Apostle, and concealed his captives, whose 
execution w as only delayed, in a secure and sequestered fortress of 
Cilicia. Such a daring outrage against public justice could not pass 
with impunity ; and the cause of Antonina was espoused by the 
empress, whose favour she had deserved by the recent services of 
the disgrace of a praifect, and the exile and murder of a pope. At 
the end of the campaign, Belisarius was recalled; he complied, as 
usual, with the Imperial mandate. His mind was not prepared for 
rebellion : his obedience, however adverse to the dictates of honour, 
was consonant to the wishes of his heart; and when he embraced 
his wife, at the command, and perhaps in the presence, of the em- 
press, the tender husband was disposed to forgive or to be forgiven. 
The bounty of Theodora reserved for her companion a more pre- 
cious favour. “ I have found,” she said, “ my dearest patrician, 
“ a pearl of inestimable value; it has not yet been viewed by any 
“ mortal eye; but the sight and the possession of this jewel are 
“ destined for my friend.”* As soon as the curiosity and impa- 
tience of Antonina were kindled, the door of a bedchamber was 
thrown open, and she beheld her lover, whom the diligence of the 
eunuchs had discovered in his secret prison. Her silent wonder 
burst into passionate exclamations of gratitude and joy, and she 
named Theodora her queen, her benefactress, and her saviour. 
The monk of Ephesus was nourished in the palace with luxury and 
ambition; but instead of assuming, as he was promised, the com- 
mand of the Roman armies, Theodosius expired in the first fatigues 
p«*nHion of an amorous interview.! The grief of Antonina could only be 
0 ° ! °° assuaged by the sufferings of her son. A youth of consular rank, 
and a sickly constitution, was punished, without a trial, like a 
malefactor aod a slavo: yet such w as the constancy of his mind, 
that Photius sustained the tortures of the scourge and the rack,! 
without violating the faith which he had sworn to Belisarius. After 
this fruitless cruelty, the son of Antonina, while his mother feasted 
with the empress, was buried in her subterraneous prisons, which 
admitted not the distinction of night and day. He twice escaped to 
the most venerable sanctuaries of Constantinople, the churches of 
St. Sophia and of the Virgin : but his tyrants were insensible of re- 


• This and much of the private scandal in the Procop. Aoecd. p. U. The sodden' 

“ AneedoW’ is liable to serloos doubt. Who change from the abstemious diet of a monk to tho 
reported all these prhraternnversalioiu, and how |„«u r v of tho court is a much more probable 

fli.l elicit, wiooti flm Aorc rtf DeAoAiiHie ? If ....cl* 1 .1 — — 


+ Th'i. it a strange misrepresentation -he The expression of Procopins docs not appear 
died of a dysentery ;j,or does it appear that it to me to mean this hind of torture - *utio» it 


did they roach tho cars of Procopius ? — M. 
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ligion as of pity; Snd the helpless youth, amidst the clamours of 
the clergy and people, was twice dragged from the altar to the dun- 
geon. His third attempt was more successful. At the end of three 
years, the prophet Zachariah, or some mortal friend, indicated the 
means of an escape: he eluded the spies and guards of the empress, 
reached the holy sepulchre of Jerusalem, embraced the profession 
of a monk ; and the abbot Pholius was employed, after the death of 
Justinian, to reconcile and regulate the churches of Egypt. The 
son of Antonina suffered all that an enemy can inflict: her patient 
husband imposed on himself the more exquisite misery of violating 
his promise and deserting his friend. 

In the succeeding campaign, Belisarius \?as again sent against the and 
Persians: he saved the East, but hfe offended Theodora, and per- 
haps the emperor himself. The malady of Justinian had coun- 
tenanced the rumour of his death; and the Roman general, on the 
supposition of that probable event, spoke the free language of a citi- 
zen and a soldier. His colleague Buzes, who concurred in the 
same sentiments, lost his rank, his liberty, and his health, by the 
persecution of the empress : but the disgrace of Belisarius was al- 
leviated by the dignity of liis ow'n character, and the influence of 
his wife, who might wish to humble, but could not desire to 
ruin, the partner of her fortunes. Even his removal was coloured 
by the assurance, that the sinking state of Italy would be retrieved 
by the single presence of its conqueror. But no sooner had lie re- 
turned, alone and defenceless, than an hostile commission was sent 
to the East, to seize his treasures and criminate his actions; the 
guards and veterans' who followed his private banner, were distri- * 
billed among the chiefs of the army, and even the eunuchs pre- 
sumed to cast lots for the partition of his martial domestics. When 
lie passed with a small and sordid retinue through the streets of 
Constantinople, his forlorn appearance excited the amazement and 
compassion of the people. Justinian and Theodora received him 
with cold ingratitude; the servile crowd, with insolence and con- 
tempt; and in the evening he retired with trembling steps to his de- 
serted palace. An indisposition, feigned or real, had confined An- 
tonina to her apartment; and she walked disdainfully silent in the 
adjacent portico, while Belisarius threw himseliF on his bed, and 
expected, in an agony of grief and terror, the death which he had 
so often braved under the walls or Rome. Long after sunset a mes- 
senger was announced from the empress : he opened, with anxious 
curiosity, the letter which contained the sentence of his fate. 

“ You cannot be ignorant how much you have deserved my dis- 
“ pleasure. I am not insensible of the services of Antonina. To 
“ her merits and intercession 1 have granted your life, and permit 
“ you to retain a part of your treasures, which might be justly for- 
“ feited to the state. Let your gratitude, where it is due, be dis— 
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“ played, not in words, but in your future behaviour.” I know 
not how to believe or to relate the transports with which the hero is 
said to have received this ignominious pardon. He fell prostrate 
before his wife, he kissed the feet of his saviour, and he devoutly 
promised to live the grateful and submissive slave of Antonina. A 
fine of one hundred and twenty thousand pounds sterling was le- 
vied on the fortunes of Belisarius; and with the office of count, or 
master of the royal stables, he accepted the conduct of the Italian 
war. At his departure from Constantinople, his friends, and even 
the public, were persuaded that as soon as he regained his freedom, 
he would renounce his dissimulation, and that his wife, Theodora' 
and perhaps the emperor himself, would be sacrificed to the just 
revenge of a virtuous rebel. Their hopes were deceived; and the 
unconquerable patience and loyalty of Belisarius appear either below 
or above the character of a man (117). 


CHAPTER XUI. 


Slate or Ihe Barbaric World. — Establishment of ihe Lombards on the Danube. — Tribes 
*»nd Inroads ol Ihe Sclavonians. — Origin, Empire, and Embassies of the Turks. — The 
Flight of the Avars. — Cliosro'cs I. or Nushirvan King of Persia. — His prosperous Reicn 
and Wars with the Romans. - The Colcblan or Laiic War. - The ^Ethiopians 


Weakness of OiTR estimate of personal merit is relative to the common faculties 
,,r ° f mankind. The aspiring efforts of genius, or virtue, either in 
S 27 -*i> 5 . actlve . or speculative life, are measured, not so much by their real 
elevation, as by the height to which they ascend above the level of 
their age or country ; and the same stature, which in a people of 
giants would pass unnoticed, must appear conspicuous in a race of 
pigmies. Leonidas, and his three hundred companions, devoted 
their lives at Thermopylae; hut the education of the infant, the boy, 
and the man, had prepared, and almost ensured this memorable sa- 
crifice; and each Spartan would approve, rather than admire, an 
act of duty, of which himself and eight thousand of his fellow- 
citizens were equally capable (1). The great Pompey might inscribe 
(m his trophies, that he had defeated in battle two millions of 
enemies, and reduced fifteen hundred cities from the lakeMaeotis to 


J,VY'"VT i T l ,° r "l “ r0 “ iclc » r **™l<im. S givo., ia a few decent word., ibe substance 
of the Anecdote* : Belisarius dc Orient* evocatui, in offcusam pcriculumquo incurred grave, cl in- 
▼idnc subjaccns rorsus remittitur in Italian) (p. 54.). 8 ^ lin 

(1) It will be a pleasure, hot a task, to read Iferodottis [1. v||. c. (04. 134. p. 550 615 1 Th, 
conversation of Xerxes and Demara,,,, at Tberntopjltc is one of the m M t intirestinc and mor^ 
,0rlUr “ to behold, with .o g “h'Ld“reZl;: 
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the Red Sea (2) : but the fortune of Rome flew before his eagles ; the 
nations were oppressed by their own fears, and the invincible legions 
which he commanded, had been formed by the habits of conquest 
and the discipline of ages. In this view, the character of Belisarius 
may be deservedly placed above the heroes of the ancient republics. 
His imperfections flowed from the contagion of tho times ; his virtues 
were his own, the free gift of nature or reflection ; he raised himself 
without a master or a rival ; and so inadequate were the arms com- 
mitted to his hand, that his sole advantage was derived from the 
pride and presumption of his adversaries. Under his command, 
the subjects of Justinian often deserved to be called Romans : but 
the unwarlike appellation of Greeks was imposed as a term of 
reproach by the haughty Goths; who affected to blush, that they 
must dispute the kingdom of Italy with a nation of tragedians, pan- 
tomimes, and pirates (3). The climate of Asia has indeed been 
found less congenial than that of Europe, to military spirit : thoso 
populous countries were enervated by luxury, despotism, and su- 
perstition; and the monks were more expensive and more numerous 
than the soldiers of the East. The regular force of the empire had 
once amounted to six hundred and forty-five thousand men : it was 
reduced, in the time of Justinian, to one hundred and fifty thousand ; 
and this number, large as ft may seem, was thinly scattered over 
the sea and land ; in Spain and Italy, in Africa and Egypt, on the 
banks of the Danube, the coast of the Euxine, and the frontiers of 
Persia. The citizen was exhausted, yet the soldier was unpaid; 
his poverty was mischievously soothed by the privilege of rapine 
and indolendb ; and the tardy payments were detained and intercepted 
by the fraud of those agents who usurp, without courage or danger, 
the emoluments of war. Public and private distress recruited the 
armies of the state ; but in the field, and still more in the presence 
of the enemy, their numbers were always defective. The want of 
national spirit was supplied by the precarious faith and disorderly 
service of Barbarian mercenaries. Even military honour, which 
has often survived the loss of virtue and freedom, was almost totally 
extinct. The generals, who were multiplied beyond the examplo of 
former times, laboured only to prevent the success, or to sully tho 
reputation of their colleagues ; and they had been taught by expe- 
rience, that if merit sometimes provoked the jealousy, error, or 
even guilt, would obtain the indulgence, of a gracious emperor (4). 

(2) Sec this proud inscription in Pliny (Hist. Natur. Yii. 27.). Pew men have more exquisitely 
tasted of glory and disgrace ; nor could Juvenal (Satir. x.) produce a more striking example of the 
vicissitudes of fortune, and the vanity of human wishes. , 

(3) rpouxov{..». vi vrpoTtpa ovlc'va IraKav VjxovTct n£ov, Ott p./j rpayo- 

<Jov;, xal vaura; icorro^vTa^. This last epithet of Procopius is loo nobly translated by pirates; 
naval thieves is the proper word : strippers of garments, either for injury or insult (Demosthenes 
contra Conon. in Rciskc Orator. Grtcc. tom, ii. p. 1264.}. 

(4) Sec the third and fourth books of the Gothic War : the writer of the Anecdotes cannot ag- 
gravate these abuses. 
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In such an age the triumphs of lielisanus, and afterwards ofNarses, 
shine with incomparable lustre; but they are encompassed with the 
darkest shades of disgrace and calamity. While the lieutenant of 
Justinian subdued the kingdoms of the Goths and Vandals, the em- 
peror (5), timid, though ambitious, balanced the forces of the liax- 
barians, fomented their divis^ns by flattery and falsehood, and in- 
vited by his patience and liberality the repetition of injuries (C). The 

keys of Carthage, Home, and Uaveona, were presented to their con- 
queror, while Antioch was destroyed by the Persians, and Justinian 
trembled for the safely of Constantinople. 

Even the Gothic victories of JJelisarius wore prejudicial to the 
slate, since they abolished the important barrier of the Upper Da- 
nube, which had been so faitlifully guarded by Theodoric and his 
daughter. For the defence of Italy, the Goths evacuated Pauuonia 
andNoricum, which they left in a peaceful and flourishing condition: 
the sovereignly was claimed by the emperor of the Homans ; the 
actual possession was abandoned to tfle boldness of the first in- 
vader. On the opposite banks of the Danube, the plains of Upper 
Hungary and the Transylvanian hills were possessed, since the 
dealli of Attila, by the tribes of the Gepickc, who respected the 
Gothic arms, and despised, uoj indeed the gold of the Homans, but 
the secret motive of their annual subsidies. The vacant fortifications 
of the river were instantly occupied by thesp barbarians: their 
standafds were planted on the wadis of ijirmium and Helgrade; and 
the ironical lone of their apology aggravated this insult on the 
majesty of the empire. “ So extensive, 0 Caesar, are your domi- 
“ nions; so numerous are your cities; that you arw continually 
“ seeking for nations to whom, either in peace or w'a r > you may 
“ relinquish these useless possessions. The Gepidae are your brave 
“ and faithful allies; and if they have anticipated your gifts, they 
“ have shown a just confidence in your bounty.”' Their pre- 
sumption was excused by the mode of’ revenge wliich Justinian 
embraced. Instead of asserting the rights of a sovereign for the 
protection of his subjects, the emperor invited a strange people to 
invade and possess the Homan provinces between the Danube and 
the Alps ; and the ambition of the Gepidae was checked by the rising 
power and fame of the Lon bauds (7). This corrupt appellation 

(5) Agalhias, 1. v. p. 157, 158. lit* confines this weakness of the emperor and Ihe empire to the 
old age of Justinian ; hut, alas! he was never young. 

(6) This mischievous policy, which Procopius (AnecdoL c. 19.) imputes 10 the emperor, is revealed 
in his epistle to a Scythian prince, who wu capable of understanding it. Ay ay irpo'irfjri xx\ 
a'/XivovavaTov, sa )? Agalhias (I. v. p. 170, 171.). 

(7) Gens Germans fOi itale ferocior, says Velleius Paterculus of the Lombards [ii. 106.). Lango- 
bardos paucitas nobiliiat. Plurimis ac valenlissimis nationibns cincti non per obsequium, sod prae- 
liis et periclitaudo, tnli sunt (Tacit, dc Moribus German, c. 40.). See likewise Strabo (1. vii. p. 446.). 
The best geographers place them beyond the Elbe, in the bishopric of Magdeburgh and the middle 
march of B rati den burgh ; aud their situation will agree with the patriotic remark of the count de 
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has been diffused in the thirteenth century by fee merchants and th* 
bankers, the Italian posterity of these savage warriors : but the ori- to “ b " 
ginal name of Langobards is expressive only of the peculiar length 
and fashion of their beards. I am not disposed either to question 
or to justify their Scandinavian origin (8) ; nor to pursue the mi- 
grations of the Lombards through unknown regions and marvellous 
adventures. About the time of Augustus and Trajan, a ray of 
historic light breaks on the darkness of their antiquities, and they 
are discovered, for the first time, between the Elbe and the Oder. 
Fierce, beyond the example of the Germans, they delighted to pro- 
pagate the tremendous belief, feat their heads*were formed like the 
heads of dogs, and that they drank the blood of their enemies whom 
they vanquished in battle. The smallness of their numbers wag 
recruited by the adoption of their bravest slaves; and alone, amidst 
their powerful neighbours, they defended by arms their high- 
spirited independence. In the tempests of the north, which over- 
whelmed so many names and nations, this little bark of the 
Lombards still floated on the surface: they gradually descended 
towards the south and the Danube; and at the end of four hundred 
years they again appear with their ancient valour and renown. 

Their manners were not less ferocious. The assassination of a royal 
guest was executed in the presence, and by the command, of the 
king’s daughter, who had teen provoked by some words of insult, 
and disappointed by his diminutive stature; and a tribute, the price 
of blood, was imposed on the Lombards, by his brother the king of 
fee Heruli. Adversity revived a sense of moderation and justice, 
and the insolence of conquest was chastised by the signal defeat and 
irreparable dispersion of the Heruli, who were seated in the southern 
provinces of Poland (9). The victories of fee Lombards recom- 
mended them to fee friendship of the emperors ; and at the solicit- 
ation of Justinian, they passed the Danube, to reduce, according to 
their treaty, the cities of iNoricum and the fortresses of Pannonia. 

But the spirit of rapine soon tempted them beyond these ample 
limits; they wandered along the coast of the Hadriatic as far as 
Dyrrachium, and presumed, with familiar rudeness, to enter the 
towns and houses of their Roman allies, and to seize the captive# 
who had escaped from their audacious hands. These acts of 
hostility, the sallies, as it might be pretended, of some loose adven- 


Hertzberg, that most of the Barbarian conquerors issued from the same countries wbich still produce 

the armies of Prussia.* 

(8) The Scandinavian origin of the Goths and Lombards, as stated by Paul Warnefrid, sn roamed 
the deacon, is attacked by Cluverius ( Germania Anliq. I. iii. c. 28. p. 102, die.), a native of Prussia, 
and defended by G roll us (Prolegom. ad Hist. Gotb. p. 28, die.}, the Swedish ambassador. 

(9) Two farts in the narrative of Paul Diaconus (L i. c. 20.) aro expressive of natioual manners : 
I. Dutn ad tabu lam ludcrel — while he played at draughts. 2. Cam po rum viridantia I#M. The 
cultivation of flax supposes properly, commerce, agriculture, and manufactures. 
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turers, were disowned by the nation, and excused by the emperor ; 
but the arms of the Lombards were more seriously engaged by a 
contest of thirty years, which was terminated only by the extirpation 
of the Gepid®. The hostile nations often pleaded their cause before 
the throno of Constantinople; and the crafty Justinian, to whom 
the Barbarians were almost equally odious, pronounced a partial 
and ambiguous sentence, and dexterously protracted the war by slow 
and ineffectual succours. Their strength was formidable, since the 
Lombards, who sent into the field several myriads of soldiers, still 
claimed, as the weaker side, the protection of the Romans. Their 
spirit was intrepid; yet such is the uncertainty of courage, that the 
two armies were suddenly struck with a panic; they lied from each 
other, and the rival kings remained with their guards in the midst 
of an empty plain. A short truce was obtained; but their mutual 
resentment again kindled; and the remembrance of their shame 
rendered the next encounter more desperate and bloody. Forty 
thousand of the Barbarians perished in the decisivo battle, which 
broke the power of the Gepid®, transferred the fears and wishes of 
Justinian, and first displayed the character of Alboin, the youthful 
prince of the Lombards, and the future conqueror of Italy (10). 

The wild people who dwelt or wandered in the plains of Russia, 
Lithuania, and Poland, might be reduced, in the age of Justinian, 
under the two great families of the Bulgarians (11) and the Scla- 
VONIans. According to the Greek writers, the former, who touched 


(10) I have used, without undertaking to reconcile, the facts in Procopius (Goth. I. ii. c. 14. 1. iii. 
c. 33, 34. 1. iv. c. 18. 23 ), Paul Diaconus (do Gcsiis Laogohard. I. i. c. 1—23. in Muralori, Script. 
Reruai Italicarum, tom. i. p. 405 — 419.), and Jornandcs (de Success. Rcgnorum, p. 242.). The pa- 
tient reader may draw some light from Mascou (Hist, of the Germans, and A u no tat. xxiii.) and Do 
Boat (Hist, dea Peoples, &c. tom. ix, x, ii.). 

(11) I adopt the appellation of Bulgarians, from Eonodius (in Panegyr. Theodorici, Opp. Sir- 
mond, tom. i. p. 1598, 1599.), Joroandes (de Rebus Gclicif, c. 5. p. 194. ctde Rcgn. Successione, 
p. 242.}, Thoophanes (p. 185.), aud the Chronicles of Cassiodorus and Morccllious. The name of 
Huns is too vague ; the tribes of the Cutturgurians and Ulturgurians are loo minute and loo harsh.* 


* Tho Bulgarians arc First mentioned among tin, vol. vii. p. 141. Hallc-Brun, on the con- 
the writers of the West in the Panegyric on Thco- trary, conceives that the Bulgarians took their 
doric by Ennodius, Bishop of Pavia. Though name from the riven According to the Byzan- 
they perhaps took part iu the conquests of the tine historians thev were a branch of the Ougrcs 
Huns, they did not advance to the Danube till (Thunmann, llisfT of the People to the East of 
after the dismemberment of that monarchy on Europe), but they have more resemblance to the 
the death of Attila. But the Bulgarians are men- Turks. Their First country, Great Bulgaria, was 
tioned much earlier by the Armenian writers, washed by the Volga. Some remains of their ca- 
Above 600 years before Christ, a tribe of Bulga- pital are still shown near KasaD. They alter- 
riaDs, driven from their native possessions beyond wards dwell in Kuban, and finally on the Da- 
tbo Caspian, occupied a part of Armenia, north nube, where they subdued (about the year 500) 
of the Araxes. They were of the Finnish race : the Slavo-Servians established on the lower Da- 
part of tbo naliou in the Fifth cenliiryjinovcd west- ,-uube. Conquered m their lorn by the Avars, 
ward, and reached the modern Bulgaria; part they freed themselves from that yoke in 635 : their 
remained along the Volga, which is called Etcl, empire then comprised the Cutturgurians, the re- 
Etil, or Athil, in all the Tartar languages, but mains of the Huns established on the Paius 
from the Bulgarians, the Volga. Tho power of Moeolis. The Danubian Bulgaria, a dismember- 
the eastern Bulgarians was broken by Batou, son meat of this vast slate, was long formidable to 
ofTchiDgiz Khan ; that of the western will ap- the Byzantine empire. Malte-Bruo, Prdc. de 
pear in the course of the history. From St. Mar- Ucog. Univ. vol. i. p. 419.— M. 
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the Euxine and.lhe lake Msotis, derived from the Huns their name 
or descent ; and it is needless to renew the simple and well-known 
picture of Tartar manners. They were bold and dexterous archers, 
who drank the milk, and feasted on the flesh, of their fleet and 
indefatigable horses ; whose flocks and herds followed, or rather 
guided, the motions of their roving camps; to whose inroads no 
country was remote or impervious, and who were practised in 
flight, though incapable of fear. The nation was divided into two 
powerful and hostile tribes, who pursued each other with fraternal 
hatred. They eagerly disputed the friendship or rather the gifts 
of the emperor; and the distinction which nature had fixed between 
the faithful dog and the rapacious wolf was applied by an ambas- 
sador who received only verbal instructions from the mouth of his 
illiterate prince (12). The Bulgarians, of whatsoever species, were 
equally attracted by Roman wealth : they assumed a vague domi- 
nion over the Sclavonian name, and their rapid marches could only 
be stopped by the Baltic sea, or the extreme cold and poverty of 
the north. But the same race of Sclavonians appears to have main- 
tained, in every age, the' possession of the same countries. Their 
numerous tribes, however distant or adverse, used ono common 
language (it was harsh and irregular), and were known by the re- 
semblance of their form, which deviated from the swarthy Tartar, 
and approached without attaining the lofty stature and fair com- 
plexion of the German. Four thousand six hundred villages (13) 
were scattered over the provinces of Russia and Poland, and their 
huts .were hastily built of rough timber, in a country deficient both 
in stone and iron. Erected, or rather concealed in the depth of 
forests, on the banks of rivers, or the edge of morasses, we may 
not perhaps, without flattery, compare them to the architecture of 
the beaver ; which they resembled in a double issue, to the land and 
water, for the escape of the savage inhabitant, an animal less 
cleanly, less diligent, and less social, than that marvellous quad- 
ruped. The fertility of the soil, rather than the labour of the na- 
tives, supplied the rustic plenty of the Sclavonians. Their sheep 
and horned cattle were large and numerous, and the fields which 
they sowed with millet and panic (14), afforded, in the place of 
bread, a coarse and less nutritive food. The incessant rapine of 
their neighbours compelled them to bury this treasure in the earth; 

(12) Procopius (Golh. 1. hr. c. Id.) His verbal menage (he own* himself an illiterate Barbarian) is 
delivered as an epistle. The style is savage, Ggurative, and original. 

(13) This stun is the result of a particular Hst, in a curious 118. fragment of the year 550, found in 
the library of Milan. The obscure geography of the times provokes and exercises the patience of the 
count 0e Buat (tom. xi. p. 69 — 189.). The French minister often loses himself in a wilderness which 
requires a Saxon and Polish goide. 

(14) Panseum, milium. See Columella, 1. ii. c. 9. p. 430. edit. Gcsnex. Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 
24, 25. The Sarmatians made a pap of millet, mingled with mare's milk or blood. In the wealth 
of modern husbandry, our millet feeds poultry, and not heroes. See the dictionaries of Bomarc and 
Miller. 
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but on the appearance of a stranger, it was freely imparted by 
a people, whose unfavourable character is qualified by the epithets 
of chaste, patient, and hospitable. As their supreme god, they 
adored an invisible master of the thunder. The rivers and the 
pymphs obtained their subordinate honours, and the popular wor- 
ship was expressed in vows and sacrifice. The Sclavonians dis- 
dained to obey a despot, a prince, or even a magistrate; but 
fheir experience was too narrow, their passions too headstrong, 
t (0 compose a system of equal law or general defence. Somevo^ 
luntary respect was yielded to ago and valour ; but each tribe or 
Village existed as a separate republic, and all must be persuaded 
where none could be compelled. They fought on foot, almost 
naked, and, except an unwieldy shiold, without any defensive 
armour: their weapons of offence were a bow, a quiver of sfoall 
poisoned arrows, and a long rope, which they dexterously threw 
from a distance, and entangled their enemy in a running noose. 
In the field, the Sclavonian infantry was dangerons by their speed, 
agility, and hardiness: they swam, they dived, they remained 
Under water, drawing their breath through a hollow cane; and 
a river or lake was often the scene of their unsuspected ambus- 
cade. But these were the achievements of spies or stragglers ; the 
military art was unknown to the Sclavonians; their name was 
obscure, and their conquests were inglorious (15). 
xiieir inroads. I have marked the faint and general outline of' the Sclavonians 

and Bulgarians, without attempting to define their intermediate 
boundaries, which were not accurately known or respected by 
the Barbarians themselves. Their importance was measured by 
their vicinity to Hie empire; and the level country of Moldavia 
and Walachia was occupied by the Antes (16), a Sclavonian tribe, 
which swelled the titles of Justinian with an epithet of conquest (17). 
Against the Antes ho erected the fortifications or the Lower Da- 
nube; and laboured to securo the alliance of a people seated in 
the direct channel of northern inundation, an interval of two 
hundred miles between tlie mountains of Transylvania and the 
Euxine sea. But the Antes Wanted power and inclination to stem 
the fury of the torrent : and the light-armed Sclavonians, from an 

(IS| For lUo nun., and naUon, the situation and manners, of the Sclavonian,. ace tkc original 
evidence of the villi century, in Procopin. (Goth. I. |i. c . 26. 1. iii. c. 14.), and the emperor Banri- 
tma or Manrietj (Stralagcmat. 1. ii. c. 5. apurl Bascou, Annotal. xxxi.). The Stratagem, or Maurice 
0 "')’ “ l uedendand, at the end of Sdicilcr'a edition of Ar.tao s Tactic., at 

vliwS f r ““ r° rlJs ’‘ roi • • • ■ T «y»'» 9“i rapidds et vorticoaos In Hietri Ouenta fnrena devol- 
vilur (Jornandca, c. 5. p. 1W. edit. Buralor. Procopiua, Coll,. I. iii. e. 14. elde Kdilic. I. iv. c. 7.) 

(dtMfi“Tii.T! l r > 00,1,8 "“ ,l ,,U ” S “ r« ivovoyvra, to the DnuulJ, 

sum^Jr, 0 ““ l ! 0D * 1 . l,U ® 0 (- 4 "' | cux, in the law. and inacriptiena of JuaUnian, waa adopted hv hi. 

LlKk '“ iK |iB ™- p - 5,5 - i - “ 1,8,1 
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hundred tribes, pursued with almost equal speed the footsteps of 
the Bulgarian horse. The payment of ouC piece of gold for each 
sphjier procured a safe and easy retreat through the country of the 
Gepid,a;, who commanded the passage of the Upper Danube (15). 
The hope? pr fears of the Barbarians; their intestine union or 
discord; the gccident of a frozen or shallow stream; the prospect of 
banes, t or vantage; the prosperity or distress of the Romans; were 
the causes which produced the uniform repetition of annual 
visits (19), tedious in the narrative, and destructive in the event. 
The samp year, and possibly tho same month, in which Ravenna 
surrendered, was marked by an invasion of the Huns or Bulgarians, 
so dreadful, that it almqst effaced the memory of their past inroads. 
They spread froip the suburbs of Constantinople to the Ionian Gulf, 
destroyed tliirty-two cities or castles, erased I'otidaea, which Alliens 
had built and Philip had besieged, and repassed the Danube, drag- 
ging attbeir horses’ hepls one hundred and twenty thousand of the 
subjects of Justinian. In a subsequent inroad tlicy pierced the 
wall of tlie Thracian Chcrsoncsqs, extirpated the habitations and 
the inhabit^#)?, h°W!y traversed the Hellespont, and returned to 
their companions, laden with the spoils of Asia. AnoLher party, 
yylfieh seepipd a multitude in the eyes of the Romans, penetrated, 
without opposition, from tlip streights of Thermopyl® to the isthmus 
of Coripth; aqd the last ruin of Greece has appeared an object too 
minutp for tl;e attention of lusfory. The works which the emperor 
raised for the protection, but at the expense, of his subjects, served 
only to disclose the weakness of some neglected part; and tho walls, 
which by 11a tier y had been deemed impregnable, were either de- 
serted by tl>e garrison, or scaled by the Barbarians. Three thou- 
sand Sclavpnians, who insolently divided themselves into two bands, 
discovered the weakness and misery of a triumphant reign. They 
passed the Danube and the Hebrus, vanquished the Roman gene- 
rals who dared to oppose their progress, and plundered, with impu- 
nity, the cities of Ulyricum and Thrace, each of which had arms 
and numbers to overwhelm their contemptible assailants. What- 
ever praise the boldness of the Sclavouians may deserve, it is sul- 
lied by the wanton and deliberate cruelty which they are accused 
of exercising on their prisoners. Without distinction of rank, or 
age, or sex, the captives were impaled or Hayed alive, or suspended 
between four posls, and beaten with clubs till they expired, or en- 
closed in some spacious building, and left to perish in the flames 
with the spoil aud cattle which might impede the march of these 
savage victors (20). Perhaps a more impartial narrative would re- 

4i ' 


(18) Procopius, Goth. I. iv. c. 25. 

nfcln in toad of the Huns is connected, by Procopius, with a comet \ perhaps that of 531 (Persic, 
l.'if. Agalhias {I. v. 154, 155.) borrows from bis predecessor some early facta. 

(20) The cruellies of the Sclavouians are related or magnified by Procopius (Goth. 1. iii. c. 29. 
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duce the number, and quality the nature, of these horrid acts ; and 
they might sometimes be excused by the cruel laws of retaliation. 
In the siege of Topirus (21), whose obstinate defence had enraged 
the Sclavoninns, they massacred fifteen thousand males; but they 
spared the women and children ; the most valuable captives were 
always reserved for labour or ransom; the servitude was not rigor- 
ous, and the terms of their deliverance were speedy and moderate. 
But the subject, or the historian of Justinian, exhaled his just indig- 
nation in the language of complaint and reproach; and Procopius 
has confidently affirmed, that in a reign of thirty-tw o years, each 
annual inroad of the Barbarians consumed two hundred thousand 
of the inhabitants of the Roman empire. The entire population of 
Turkish Europe, which nearly corresponds with the provinces of 
Justinian, would perhaps be incapable of supplying six millions of 
persons, the result of this incredible estimate (22). 
origin In the midst of these obscure calamities, Europe felt the shock of 
SeTwiJhi a revolution, which first revealed to the world the name and nation 
a. of the Turks.' Like Romulus, the founder! of that martial people 
&c - was suckled by a she-wolf, who afterwards made him the father 
of a numerous progeny ; and the representation of that animal in 
the banners of the Turks preserved the memory, or rather suggested 
the idea, of a fable, which was invented, without any mutual in- 
tercourse, by the shepherds of Latium and those of Scythia. At 
the equal distance of two thousand miles from the Caspian, the Icy, 
the Chinese, and the Bengal seas, a ridge of mountains is conspi- 
cuous, the centre, and perhaps the summit, of Asia; which, in tho 
language of different nations, has been styled Imaus, and Caf (23), 
and Altai, and the Golden Mountains, ! and the Girdle of the Earth. 
The sides of the hills were productive of minerals ; and the iron 
forges (24), for tho purpose of war, were exercised by the Turks, 

38.). For their mild and liberal behaviour to their prisoners, trt may appeal to the authority, 
somewhat more recent, of the emperor Maurice (Stratagem. 1. 11. c. 5.). 

(21) Topirus was situate near Philippi in Thrace, or Macedonia, opposite to tho isle of Thasot, 
twelve days’ journey from Constantinople (Ccllarius, lora. i. p. 676. 840.). 

(22) According to the malevolent testimony of the Anecdotes (c. 18.) these inroads had reduced 
the provinces south of the Danube to the state of a Scythian wilderness. 

(23) From Caf to Caf ; which a more rational geography would interpret, from Imaus perhaps, to 
Mount Atlas. According to the religious philosophy of the Mahometans, the basis of Mount Caf is 
an emerald, whose reflection produces the azure of the sky. The mountain is endowod with a sen- 
sitive action in its roots or nerves ; and their vibration, at the command of God, is the cause cf 
earthquake* (D’Hcrbelot, p. 230, 231.). 

(24) The Siberian iron is the best and most plentiful in the world; and in the southern parts, 
above sixty mines are now worked by the industry of the Russians (Sira hi on berg. Hist, of Siberia, 
p. 342. 387. Voyage en Sibcrie, par T Abbe Chappc d’Auleroche, p. 603 — 608. edit, in !2mo. Ams- 
terdam, 1770). The Turks offered iron for sale; yet the Roman ambassadors, with strange obsti- 
nacy, persisted in believing that it was all a trick, and that their country produced none (Menander 
in Excerpt. Leg. p. 152.}. 

* It mutt be remembered that the name of Klaproth, Tabl. Histor. de l’Asie, p. 114. — X. 
Turks is extended to a whole family of the Asiatic $ Altai, s. e. Alluu Tagh, the Golden Moun- 

races, and not conGncd to the Asscna, or Turks tain. Von liammor. Osman. Gescbichtc, sol. i. 
of the Altai.— M. p. 2.— M. 

t Asscna (the wolf) was tlie name of this chief. 
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the most despised portion of the slaves of the great khan of the 
Geongen. But their servitude could only last till a leader, bold 
and eloquent, should arise to persuade his countrymen that the 
same arms which they forged for their masters, might become, in 
their own hands, the instruments of freedom and victory. They 
sallied from the mountain (25) ; a sceptre was the reward of his 
advice; and the annual ceremony, in which a piece of iron was 
heated in the fire, and the smith’s hammer* was successively 
•handled by the prince and his nobles, recorded for ages the humble 
profession and rational pride of the Turkish nation. Bertezena,t 
their first leader, signalised their valour and his ow n in successful 
combats against the neighbouring tribes ; but when he presumed to 
ask in marriage the daughter of the great khan, the insolent demand 
of a slave and a mechanic was contemptuously rejected. The dis- 
grace was expiated by a more noble alliance with a princess of 
China; and the decisive battle which almost extirpated the nation 
of the Geongen, established in Tartary the new and more powerful 
empire of the Turks.t They reigned over the north ; but they con- 
fessed the vanity of conquest, by their faithful attachment to the 
mountain of their fathers. The royal encampment seldom lost 
sight of Mount Altai, from whence the river Irtish descends to water 
the rich pastures of the Calmucks(26), which nourish the largest 
sheep and oxen in the world. The soil is fruitful and the climate 
mild and temperate: the happy region was ignorant of earthquake 
and pestilence ; the emperor’s throne was turned towards the East, 
and a golden wolf on the top of a spear seemed to guard the entrance 
of his tent. One of the successors of Bcrtezena was tempted by the 
luxury and superstition of China ; but his design of building cities 
and temples was defeated by the simple wisdom of a Barbarian 
counsellor. “ The Turks,” he said, “ are not equal in number to 
“ one hundredth part of the inhabitants of China. If we balance 

(25) Of Irgana-kon (Abulghazi Khan, Hist. Gcndalogique des Tatars, P. ii. c. 5. p. 71—71. c. IS. 
p. 155.). The tradition of the Moguls, of the 450 years which they passed in the mountains, agrees 
with the Chinese periods of the history of the Huns and Turks (De Guignes, tom. i. part. ii. p. 376.). 
and the twenty generations, from tbeir restoration to Zingis. 

(26) The country or the Turks, new or the Calmucks, is well described in the Genealogical His- 
tory, p. 521 — 662. The curious notes of the French translator are enlarged and diecstcd in the 
second volume of the English version. 


* The Mongol Temngin is also, though errone- siders this tradition of the Thibetane descent of 
onslv, explained by Rubruquis, a smith. Schmklt, the royal race of the Mongols, to be much earlier 
P* 376^— M. than tbeir conversion to Laraaism ; vet it seems 

f There appears the same confusion here, very suspicious. Sec Klaproth, Tabl. de l'Asie. 
Berteiena (Berto-Scheno) is claimed as the fouu- p. 159. The Turkish Bcrtezena is called Tboo- 
der of the Mongol race. The name means the men by Klaproth, p. 115. In 552 Thou-raen took 
gTey (blaulichc) wolf. In fact, the same tradi- the title of Kha-Khan, and was called 11 Khan, 
lion of the origin from a wolf seems common to — M. 

the Mongols and the Turks. The Mongol Berte- ^ Great Bucharia is called Turkistan, see Ham- 
Scheno, of the very curious Mongol History, pnb- rocr, 2. It includes all the vast steppes at the foot 
lished and translated by M. Schmidt of Peters- of the Altai. The name is the same with that of 
burg, is brought from Thibet. M. Schmidt con- the Turaa of Persian j>oetic legend M. 
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“ their power, and elude their armies, it is because we wander 
“ without any fixed habitations, in the exercise of war and hunting. 
“ Are we strong? we advance and conquer: are we feeble? we re- 
“ tire and are concealed. Should the Turks confine themselves 
“ within the' walls of cities, the loss of a battle would be the des- 
“ tructibn of their empire. The bonzes preach only patience, hu- 
“ mility, and the renunciation of the' world. Such, 0 king! is not 
“ the religion of heroes.” They entertained, with lcsS reluctance, 
the doctrines of Zoroaster; but the greatest part of the nation ac- 
quiesced, without inquiry, in the opinions, or rather in the practice, 
of their ancestors. The honours of sacrifice were reserved for the 
supreme deity ; they acknowledged, in rude hymns, theit obligations 
to the air, the fire, the water, and the earth ; and tliclt priests derived 
some profit from the art of divination. Their unwritten laws were 
rigorous and impartial : theft was punished by - a tenfold restitution ; 
adultery, treason, and murder, with death; and no chastisement 
could he inflicted tod sflvebe for the rate and inexpiable guilt of 
cowanlicfe. As the subject nations rndt'ched under the Standard of 
the Turks, their cavalry, both men and horses, were proudly com- 
puted by millions; one of their effective armies cOrisiSled of four 
hundred thousand soldiers, and in less than fifty years they were 
connected in peace and war with the Romans, the Persians, and 
the Chinese. In their northern limits, some vestige may be disco- 
vered qf the form and situation of Kamtchatka, of a people of hunt- 
ers and fishermen, whose sledges were drawn hy dogs, and whose 
habitations were buried in the earth. The Turks were ignorant of 
astronomy; but the observation taken fly Some learned Chinese, 
with a gnomon of eight feet, fixes the royal camp in the latitude of 
forty-nine degrees, and marks their extreme progress within three', 
or at least ten degrees, of the polar circle (27). Among their 
southern conquests the most splendid was that of the Nephthaiites 
or white Huns, a polite and warlike people, who possessed the 
commercial cities of Bochara and Samarcand, who had vanquished 
the Persian monarch, and carried their victorious arms along the 
hanks, and perhaps to the mouth of the Indus. On the side of the 
west, the Turkish cavalry advanced to the lake Masotis: They 

passed that lake on the ice. The khan who dwelt at the foot of 
Mount Altai issued his commands for the siege of Bosphorus (28), 
a city, the' voluntary subject of Rome, and whose princes had for- 
merly been the friends of Athens (29). To the east, the Turks in- 


(27) Yisdelon. p. 14 1. 151. The feet, though it strictly belongs t6 a subordinate and successive 
tribe, may bo introduced here. 

(28) Procopius, Persic. 1. i. c. 12. 1. ii. c. 3. Ptfvssonel (Observations sur les Peoples Barbares, 
p. 99, 100.) defines tho distance between Caffa and the old Bosphorus at rvi long Tartar leagues. 

(29) See, in a Memolre of M. de Bore (W^m. de I'Acadtimie des Inscriptions, tom. vi. p. 549 — 565.), 
iho ancient kings and medals or the Cimmerian Bosphorus ; and the gratitude of Athens, in the 
Oration of Demosthenes against Leptioes (ill Rciske, Ofator. GnfiC. tom. i. p. 466, 467.). 
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vaded China, a8 often as the vigour of the government was relaxed: 
and I am taught to read in the history of the times, that they 
mowed down their' patient enemies like hemp or grass ; and that 
the mandarins applauded the wisdom of an emperor who repulsed 
these Barbarians with golden lances. This extent of savage empire 
compelled the Turkish monarch to establish three subordinate 
princes of his own blood, who soon forgot their gratitude and alle- 
giance. The conquerors were enervated by luxury, which is always 
fatal except to an industrious people; the policy of China solicited 
the vanquished nations to resume their independence; and the 
power of the Turks was limited to a period of two hundred years'. 

The revival of their name and dominion in the southern countries 
of Asia are the events of a later age ; and the dynasties, which suc- 
ceeded to their native realms, may sleep in oblivion; since their 
history bears no relation to the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire (30)- 

In the rapid career of conquest, the Turks attacked and subdued rh* a™, n, 
the nation of the Ogors or Varchonites* on the banks of the river ’.nd 
Til, which derived the epithet of Black from its dark water or* pr ™5 c- Ul * 
gloomy forests (31). The khan of the Ogors was slain with three 
hundred thousand of his subjects, and their bodies were scattered 
over the space of four days’ journey : their surviving countrymen 
acknowledged the strength and mercy of the Turks; and a small 
portion, about twenty thousand warriors, preferred exile to servi- 
tude. They fallowed the well-known road of the Volga, cherished 
the error of the nations who confounded them with the Avars, and 
spread the terror of that false though famous appellation, which 
had not, however, saved its lawful proprietors from thg yoke of 
the Turks (32). After a long and victorious march, the new Avars 


(SO) For the origin and revolutions of the fi rift Turkish empire, the Chinese details are borrowed 
from Dc Guignrs (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. P. ii. p. 367 — 462.) and Visdelon (Supplement it la Blbiio* 
thfMjne Orient, dlfcrbelot, p. 83—114.). The Greek or Romao hints are gathered in MenandeT 
(p. 106—164.) and Theophvlact Bimocatta (1. vii. c. T, 8.). 

(31) The river Til, or Tula, according lo the geography of De Guignes (font. i. part ii. p. Iviii. 
and 353.}, is a small, though grateful, stream of the desert, that falls into the Orhoo, Scliriga, die. 
See Bell, Journey front Petersburg!) to Pekin (vol. ii. p. 124.) *, yet his own description of the Kent, 
down which he sailed into the Oby, represents the name and attributes of the black river (p. 139.).+ 

(32) Tbeopbyttct, 1. vii. c. 7, 8- And yet bis true Avars arc invisible even to the eyes of M. do 


*" The Ogors or Varchonites, from Var a river 
(obviously connected with the name Avar), must 4 
not be confonndcd w ith the L'igours, the eastern 
Turks (t. Hammer, Osmanische Gesehichte, vol. i. 
p. 3.), who speak a language, the pa rent of the more 
modern Turkish dialects. Compare Klaproth, 
page 121. They are tho ancestors of the Usbeck 
Turks. These Ogors were of the same Finnish 
race with the Huns; and the 20,000 families 
which fled towards the west, after the Turkish 
invasion, were of the same race with those which 
remained to the east of the Volga, the true Avars 
of Theopbylact. — M. 


+ M. Klaproth (Tableaux Iliatoriques de l'Asle, 
p. 274.) supposes this river to bo an eastern 
affluent of the Volga, the Kama, which, from tho 
colour of its water?, might be called black. M. 
Abel Item us, it (Recberches sur les Langurs Tar- 
tares, vol. i. p. 320.) and M. St. Martin (vol. ix. 
p. 373.) consider it the Volga, which is called Atel 
or F.tcl by all the Turkish tribes. It is called 
Attilas by Menander and Ellilia by the monk 
Ruysbroek (1253). Sec Klaproth, Tahl. Hist* 
p. 247. This geography Is much more clear and 
simple than that adopted by' Gibbon from De 
Guignes, or suggested from Bell. — M. 
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arrived at the foot of Mount Caucasus, in the country of the 
Alani (33) and Circassians, where they first heard of the splendour 
and weakness of the Roman empire. They humbly requested their 
confederate, the prince of the Alani, to lead them to this source of 
riches; and their ambassador, with the permission of the governor 
of Lazica, was transported by the Euxine sea to Constantinople. 
The whole city was poured forth to behold with curiosity and terror 
the aspect of a strange people : their long hair, which hung in 
tresses dow n their backs, was gracefully bound with ribands, but 
the rest of their habit appeared to imitate the fashion of the Huns. 
When they were admitted to the audience of Justinian, Candish, 
the first of the ambassadors, addressed the Roman emperor in these 
terms: “ You see before you, 0 mighty prince, the representatives 
“ of the strongest and most populous of nations, the invincible, the 
“ irresistible Avars. We are willing to devote ourselves to your 
“ service: we are able to vanquish and destroy all tho enemies who 
“ now disturb your repose. But we expect, as the price of our 
“ alliance, as the rew ard of our valour, precious gifts, annual sub- 
“ sidies, and fruitful possessions.” At the time of this embassy, 
Justinian had reigned above thirty, he had lived above seventy- 
five years : his mind, as well as his body, was feeble and languid ; 
and the conqueror of Africa and Italy, careless of the permanent 
interest of his people, aspired only to end his days in the bosom 
even of inglorious peace. In a studied oration, he imparted to the 
senate his resolution to dissemble the insult, and to purchase the 
friendship of tho Avars; and the whole senate, like tho mandarins 
of China, applauded the incomparable wisdom and foresight of their 
sovereign. The instruments of luxury were immediately prepared 
to captivate the Barbarians; silken garments, soft and splendid beds, 
and chains and collars incrusted with gold. The ambassadors, con- 
tent with such liberal reception, departed from Constantinople, and 
Valentin, one of the emperor’s guards, was sent with a similar cha- 
racter to their camp at the foot of Mount Caucasus. As their des- 
truction or their success must be alike advantageous to the empire, 
he persuaded them to invade the enemies of Rome; and they were 
easily tempted, by gifts and promises, to gratify their ruljgng inclin- 
ations. These fugitives, who fled before the Turkish arms, passed 
the Tanais and Borysthencs, and boldly advanced into the heart of 
Poland and Germany, violating the law r of nations, and abusing 
the rights of victory. Before ten years had elapsed, their camps 
were seated on the Danube and the Elbe, many Bidgarian and Scla- 
vonian names were obliterated from the earth, and the remainder 

Guigne* ; and what can be more illustrious than the false? The right of the fugitive Ogors to that 
national appellation is confessed by the Turks themselves (Menander, p. 108.]. 

(33) The Alani are still found in tho Genealogical History of tho Tartars (p. 617.), and in D*An* 
ville's maps. They opposed the march of the generals of Zingis round the Caspian tea, and were 
overthrown in a great battle (Hist, de Gengiscan, 1. iv. c. 9. p. 447.). 
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of their tribes are found, as tributaries , and vassals, under the 
standard of the Avars. The chagan, the peculiar title of their king, 
still affected to cultivate the friendship of the emperor ; and Justinian 
entertained some thoughts of fixing them in Pannonia, to balance 
the prevailing power of the Lombards. But the virtue or treachery 
of an Avar betrayed the secret enmity and ambitious designs of their 
countrymen; and they loudly complained of the timid, though 
jealous policy, of detaining their ambassadors, and denying the 
. arms which they had been allowed to purchase in the capital of the 
empire (34). 

Perhaps the apparent change in the dispositions of the emperors ° r 
may be ascribed to the embassy which was received from the con- U, r»mm,° < 1 
querors of the Avars (35). The immense distance which eluded 
their arms could not extinguish their resentment : the Turkish am- 
bassadors pursued the footsteps of the vanquished to the Jaik, the 
Volga, Mount Caucasus, the Euxinc, and Constantinople, and at 
length appeared before the successor of Constantine, to request that 
he would not espouse the cause of rebels and fugitives. Even com- 
merce had some share in this remarkable negotiation : arid the Sog- 
doites, who were now the tributaries of the Turks, embraced the 
fair occasion of opening, by the north of the Caspian, a new road 
for the importation of Chinese silk into the Roman empire. The 
Persian, who preferred the navigation of Ceylon, had stopped the 
caravans of Bochara and Samarcand : their silk was contemptuously 
burnt: some Turkish ambassadors died irr Persia, with a suspicion 
of poison ; and the great khan permitted his faithful vassal Mani- * \ 
ach, the prince of the Sogdoites, to propose, at the Byzantine court, 
a treaty of alliance against their common enemies. Their splendid 
apparel and rich presents, the fruit of Oriental luxury, distinguished 
Maniach and his colleagues from the rude savages of the North: 
their letters, in the Scythian character and language, announced a 
people who had attained the rudiments of science (36) : they enu- 
merated the conquests, they offered the friendship and military aid 

(34) The embassies and first conquests of the Avars may be read in Menander ( P.xcerpi . Legal, 
p. 99, 100, 101. 154, 155.), Thcophancs(p. 106.), the Historia Miscclla. (I. xvi. p. 109.), and Gregory 
of Tours (I. hr. c. 23. 29. in the Historians of France, loin. ii. p. 214. 217.). 

(35) Theophancs (Chron. p. 204.) anil the Hisl. Miscclla. (I. xvi. p. no.), as understood by De 
Guignes (tom. 1. part ii. p. 354.), appear to speak or a Turkish embassy to Justinian himself; but 
that of Maniach, in the fourth year of bis successor Justin, is positively the first that reached Con- 
stantinople (Menander, p. 108.). 

(36. The Russians have found characters, rude hieroglyphics, on the Irtish and Yenisei, «n me- 
dals, tombs, idols, rocks, obelisks, die. (Strablenberg, Hist, of Siberia, p. 324 . 346. 406. 429.). 

Dr. Hyde (dc Religionc Ycterum Pcrsarnm, p. 521, die.) has given two alphabets of Thibet and of 
the Evgours. 1 have long harboured a snspicion that all the Scythian, and some , perhaps roucA, of 
the ludian science, wjis derived from the Greeks of Bactriaaa.* 


* Modern discoveries give no confirmation to two of the sculptures in Col. Tod's account of 
this suspicion. The character of Indian science, the Jain temples, if correct, show a finer outline, 
as well as of their literature and mythology, in- and purer sense of beauty, than appears native to 
dicates an original source. Grecian art may have India, where the monstrous always predominated 
occasionally found its way into India. One or oversimple nature. — M. 

T. 11 . 
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of the Turks ; and their sincerity was attested by direful impreca- 
tions (if they were guilty of falsehood) against their own head, and 
the head of Disabul their master. The Greek prince entertained 
with hospitable regard the ambassadors of a remote and jwwerfut 
monarch : tho sight of silk-worms and looms disappointed the hopes 
of the Sogdoiles; the emperor renounced, or seemed to renounce, 
the fugitive Avars, but he accepted the allianco of the Turks ; and 
the ratification of the treaty was carried by a Roman minister to 
the foot of Mount Altai. Under the successors of Justinian, the 
friendship of the two nations was cultivated by frequent and cor- 
dial intercourse ; the most favoured vassals were permitted to imi- 
tate the example of the great khan, and one hundred and six Turks, 
who, on various occasions, had visited Constantinople, departed at 
the same time for their native country. The duration and length 
of the journey from the Byzantine court to Mount Altai are not 
specified : it might have been difficult to mark a road through the 
nameless deserts, the mountains, rivers, and morasses of Tartary; 
but a curious account has been preserved of the reception of the 
Roman ambassadors at the royal camp. After they had been puri- 
fied with fire and incense, according to a rite still practised under 
the sons of Zingis,' they were introduced to the presence of Disa- 
bul. In a valley of the Golden Mountain, thoy found the great khan 
in his tent, seated in a chair with wheels, to which an horse might 
be occasionally harnessed. As soon as they had delivered their 
presents, which were received by the proper officers, they exposed, 
in a florid oration, the wishes of tho Roman emperor, that victory- 
might attend the arms of the Turks, that their reign might be long 
and prosperous, and that a strict alliance, without envy or deceit, 
might for ever be maintained between the two most powerful na- 
tions of the earth. The answer of Disabul corres|>ondod with these 
friendly professions, and the ambassadors wore seated by bis side, 
at a banquet which lasted the greatest part of the day : the tent was 
surrounded with silk hangings, and a Tartar liquor was served on 
the table, which possessed at least the intoxicating qualities of wine. 
The entertainment of the succeeding day w as more sumptuous ; the 
silk hangings of the s cond tent were embroidored in various 
figures ; and the royal scat, the cups, and the vases, were of gold. 


* This rile is so curious, that I have subjoined 
the description of it : — 

When these (the exercisers the Shaman*) ap- 
proached Zcmarchus, they look all our baggage 
and placed it in the centre. Then, kindling a 
fire with branches of frankincense, lowly mur- 
muring ecr taiu barbarous words in llie Scythian 
language, beating on a kind of bell (a gong) and 
a disoi, they passed over the baggage the haves 
of the frankincense, cracklihg with the fire, and 
at the name time themselves becoming frantic, 
and violently leaping about, seemed to exorcise 


the evil spirits. Having thus, as they thought, 
averted all evil, they led Zetnarchns himself 
through the fire. Menander, ip Niebuhr’s Byron L. 
Hist. p. 381. Compare Curpini’s Travels. The 
princes qf the race of Ziugis Khan condescended 
to receive the ambassadors or the king of France, 
at the end of the 13tb century, without their sub- 
mitting to this humiliating rile. Sec Correspon- 
dence, published hy' Abel Remusal, Jfouv. Mem. 
del’Acad. dcs Inscrip, vol. %*ii. On the embassy 
of Zcmarchus. compare Klaproth, Tableaux de 
I’Asie, p. MG.— M. 
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A third pavilion was supported by columns of pit wood ; a bed of 
pure and massy gold was raised on four peacocks of the same me- 
tal : and before the entrance of the tent, dishes, basins, and statues 
of solid silver, and admirable art, were ostentatiously piled in wag- 
gons, the monuments of valour rather than of industry. When 
Disabul led his armies against the frontiers of Persia, his Roman 
alliM followed many days the march of the Turkish camp, nor were 
they dismissed till they had enjoyed their precedency over the envoy 
of the great king, whose loud and intemperate clamours interrupted 
the silence of the royal banquet. The power and ambition of Chos- 
roes cemented the union of the Turks and Romans, who touched 
his dominions on either side : but those distant nations, regardless 
of each other, consulted the dictates of interest, w ithout recollecting 
the obligations of oaths and treaties. " W hile the successor of Di- 
sabul celebrated his father’s obsequies, he was saluted by the am- 
bassadors of the emperor Tiberius, who proposed an invasion of 
Persia, and sustained, with firmness, the angry and perhaps the 
just reproaches of that hanghty Barbarian. “ You see my ten fin- 
“ gers,” said the great khan, and he applied them to his mouth. 
“ You Romans speak with as many tongues, but they are tongues 
“ of deceit and perjury. To me yon hold one language, to my sub- 
“ jecls another; and the nations are successively deluded by your 
■* perfidious eloquence. You precipitate your allies into war and 
“ danger, you enjoy their labours, and you neglect your benefac- 
“ tors. Hasten your return, inform your master that a Turk is 
“•incapable of uttering or forgiving falsehood, and that he shall 
“ speedily meet the punishment which he deserves. While he 
“ solicits my friendship with flattering and hollow words, he is 
“ sunk to a confederate of my fugitive Varchonites. If I conde- 
“ scend to march against those contemptible slaves, they will trem- 
“ ble at the sound of our whips ; they will bo trampled, like a nest 
“ of ants, under the feet of my innumerable cavalry. I am not 
“ ignorant of the road which they have followed to invade your 
“ empire ; nor can I be deceived by the vain pretence, that Mount 
u Caucasus is the impregnable barrier of the Romans. 1 know the 
“ course of the Wester, the Danube, and the Hebrus; the most 
“ warlike nations have yielded to the arms of the Turks ; and 
“ from the rising to the setting sun, the earLh is my inheritance.” 
Notwithstanding this menace, a sense of mutual advantage soon 
renewed the alliance of the Turks and Romans: but the pride of 
the great khan survived his resentment; and when he announced 
an important conquest to his friend the emperor Maurice, he styled 
himself the master of the seven races, and the lord of the seven 
climates of the world (37). 


(37) All the details of these Turkish and Roman embassies, so curious in the histories of human 
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sutc of Disputes have often arisen between the sovereigns of Asia, for the 
a°"d ’ titlo of king of the world ; w hile the contest has proved that it could 

500^530. nol belong to either of the competitors. The kingdom of the Turks 
was bounded by the Oxus or Gihon; and Tour an was separated by 
that great river from the rival monarchy of Iran, or Persia, which 
in a smaller compass contained perhaps a larger measure of power 
and population. The Persians, who alternately invaded and re- 
pulsed the Turks and the Romans, were still ruled by the house of 
Sassan, which ascended the throno three hundred years before the 
accession of Justinian . His contemporary, Cabades, or Robad, had 
been successful in war against the emperor Anastasius ; but the 
reign of that prince was distracted by civil and religious troubles. 
A prisoner in the hands of his subjects; an exile among the ene- 
mies of Persia; he recovered his liberty by prostituting the honour 
of his wife, and regained his kingdom with the dangerous and mer- 
cenary aid of the Barbarians, who had slain his lather. His no- 
bles were suspicious that Robad never forgave the authors of his 
expulsion, or even those of his restoration. The people were de- 
luded and inflamed by the fanaticism of Mazdak (38), who asserted 
the community of women (39), and the equality of mankind, whilst 
he appropriated the richest lands and most beautiful females to the 
use of his sectaries. The view of these disorders, which had been 
fomented by his laws and example (AO), embittered the declining 
age of the Persian monarch ; and his fears were increased by the 
consciousness of his design to reverse the natural and customary 
order of succession, in favour of his third and most favoured son, 
so famous under the names of Chosroes and Piushirvan. To ren— 


manner*, are drawn from the Extracts of KenanJer [p. 106-110. 151-151. 16l-t6l.), in which 
we often reel'd the want of order anti connection. _ 

|3«) S«oD'n«rWot|BiU!ot. Orient. P . 368. 020.); Hyde (de Bobgmnc Yet. Permrnm. c. II. 
P . 290, Ml.) ; I’ocock (Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 10, 11.) ; Eulychiu. (Annul, tom. p. 116.) ; Icle.m 

(in Stevens. Hist, of Persia, 1. 1. c. 34.].* ....... 

(39) The fame of Ibnnew law for tho community of women waa uoon propagated in Syria (Axeman. 
Bibliot Orient, tom. iii. p. 102.) and Greece (Procop. Persic. 1. 1. c. 5.). 

10) He offered bis own wife and sister to the prophet ; but the prayers of Nnshimn *»w4 his 
mother and the indignant monarch never forgave the humiliation to which h,s h hal piety had 
stooped I pedes tuos deosenlalus (said he to Hatdak) cnjna ftetor adbuc ntres occnpat (Pocock, Spe- 
cimen Hist. Arab. p. 71.). , . A • 


* Mazdak was an Arcbiraagus, born, according 
to Mirkhond (translated by De Sacy, p. 353. and 
Malcolm, vol. i. p. 104.) at Istfkbar or Persepol.s, 
according to an inedited and anonymous history, 
the Modjmal-ollc-warikh in tbe Royal Library 
at Pari*, quoted by St. Martin, vol. vii. p. 322., 
at Nischapour in Cborasan : bis father’s name was 
Bamdadan. He announced himself as a reformer 
of Zoroastrianism, and carried the doctrine of the 
two principles to a much greater height. He 
preached tbe absolute indifference of human 
action, perfect equality of rank, community of 
properly and of women, marriages between the 
nearest kindred : he interdicted the use of animal 
food, proscribed tbe unlawfulness of killing ani- 


mals for food, enforced a vegetable diet. Sec 
St. Martin, vol. vii. p. 322. Malcolm, vol. i. p. 104. 
Mirkhoud translated by De Sacy. It is remark- 
able that the doctrine of Mazdak spread into the 
West. Two inscriptions found in Cvrene, in 1823, 
and explained by M. Gcnesius, and by M. Hamaker 
of, Leyden, prove clearly that bis doctrines had 
been eagerly embraced by the remains of the an- 
cient Gnostics ; and Mazdak was enrolled with 
Tbolb, Saturn, Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Epicurua, 
John, and Christ, as the teacher of true Gnostic 
wisdom. Sec St. Marlin, vol. vii. p. 338. Gesc- 
niusde InscriplionePhocnicio-Graica inCyrcnaica 
nuper reperla, Hallej 1825. Hamaker, Lettre 4 
M. Raoul Rochclte, Leyden, 1825. — M. 
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der the youth more illustrious in the eyes of the nations, Kpbad was 
desirous that he should be adopted by the emperor Justin : * the 
hope of peace inclined the Byzantine court to accept this singular 
proposal ; and Chosroes might have acquired a specious claim to the 
inheritance of his Roman parent. But the future mischief was di- 
verted by the advice of the quaestor Proclus : a difficulty was started, 
whether the adoption should be perforrnod as a civil or military 
rite (41) ; the treaty was abruptly dissolved ; and the sense of this 
indignity sunk deep into the mind of Chosroes, who had already 
advanced to the Tigris on his road to Constantinople. His father 
did not long survive thd disappointment of his wishes: the testa- 
ment of their deceased sovereign was read in the assembly of the 
nobles; and a powerful faction, prepared for the event, and regard- 
less of the priority of age, exalted Chosroes to the throne of Persia. 

He filled that throne during a prosperous period of forty-eight 
years (42) ; and the JTstice of Nushirvan is celebrated as the theme 
of immortal praise by thd’nations of the East. 

But the justice of kings is understood by themselves, and even by imru or 
their subjects, with an ample indulgence for the gratification of N c^M^oe», <,, 
passion and interest. The Virtue of Chosroes w r as that of &£on- 
queror, who, in the measures of peace and war, is excited by am- 
bition, and restrained by prudence ; wTio confounds the greatness 
with the happiness of a nation, and calmly devotes the lives of 
thousands to the fbme, or even the amusement, of a single man. 

In his domestic administration, the just Nushirvan would merit in 
our feelings the appellation of a tyrant. His two elder brothers had 
been deprived of their fair expectations of the diadem : their future 
life, between the supreme rank and the condition of subjects, was 
anxious to themselves and formidable to their master : fear as well 
as revenge might .tempt them to rebel ; the slightest evidence of a 
conspiracy satisfied the author of their wrongs; and the repose of 
Chosroes was secured by the death of these unhappy princes, with 

(41] Procopius, Persic. 1. i. c. 11. Was notProrUjs over-wise? Was not the danger imaginary? 

— The excuse, at least, was injurious to a nation not ignorant of letters: ov ypocfifj.aa'rt ol 
P’xpGnpm tou? Tra7<J«s wotov/vrat, aiA* ott).w/ ,cx*vJT. Whether any mode of adoption was 
practised in Persia, I much donbt. 

(42] From Procopius and Agathias, Pagi (tom. it p. 543. 826.] has proved that Chosroes Nushirvan 
ascended the throne in the lifth year of Justinian (A. D. 531, April 1. — A. D. 532, April 1.). But 
the true chronology, which harmonises with the Creeks and Orientals, is ascertained by John Ma- 
lala (tom. ii. 211.]. Cabadcs, or Kobad, after a reigh of forty-three years and two months, sickened 
the 8lb, and died the 13th of September, A. D. 531, aged eiglily-two years. According to the an- 
nals of Rutycbius, Nushirvan reigned forty-seven years and six months; and his death must consc- 
queuty be placed in March, A. D. 579. 


* St. Martin questions this adoption : he argues for the purpose of insuring tho crown, after the 
its improbability ; and supposes that Procopius, death of Kobad, to bis favourite son Chosroes, 
pervertingsome popular traditions, or the remem- vol. viii. p. 32. Tet the Greek historians seem 
brance of some fruitless negotiations which took unanimous as to the proposal : the Persians might 
place at that lime, has mistaken, for a treaty of be expected to maintain silence on such a subject, 
adoption, some treaty of guarantee or protection — M. 
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their families and adherents. One guiltless youth was saved and 
dismissed hy the compassion of a veteran general ; and this act of 
humanity, which was revealed by his son, overbalanced the merit 
of reducing twelve nations to the obedience of Persia. The zeal and 
prudence of Mebodcs had fixed the diadem on the head of Chosrocs 
himself; but he delayed to attend the royal summons, till he had 
performed the duties of a military review : he was instantly com- 
manded to repair to the iron tripod, which stood before the gate of 
the palace f43), where it was death to relieve or approach the vic- 
tim; and Mebodes languished several days before his sentence was 
pronounced, by the inflexible pride and eabn ingratitude of the son 
of Kobad. But the people, more especially in the East, is disposed 
to forgive, and even to applaud, the cruelty which strikes at the 
loftiest heads; at the slaves of ambition, whose voluntary choice has 
exposed them to live in the smiles, and to perish by the frown of 
a capricious monarch. In the execution of the laws which he had 
no temptation to violate; in the punishment of crimes which attacked 
his own dignity, as well as the happiness of individuals; Nushirvan, 
or Chosroes, deserved the appellation of just. His government was 
firm, rigorous, and impartial. It was the first labour of his reign 
to abolish the dangerous theory of common or equal possessions : 
the lands and women which the sectaries of Mazdak had usurped 
were restored to their lawful owners; and the temperate* chastise- 
ment of the fanatics or impostors confirmed the domestic rights of 
society. Instead of listening with blind confidence to a favourite 
minister, he established four viziers over the four great provinces of 
his empire, Assyria, Media, Persia, and Bactriana. In the choice 
of judges, prefects, and counsellors, he strove to remove the mask 
which is always worn in tho presence of kings : he wished to sub- 
stitute the natural order of talents for the accidental distinctions of 
birth and fortune; he professed, in specious language, his intention 
to prefer those men who carried tho poor in their bosoms, and to 
banish corruption from the seat of justice, as dogs were excluded 
from the temples of the Magi. The code of law's of the first Arta- 
xerxes was revived and published as the rule of the magistrates; but 
the assurance of speedy punishment w T as the best security of their 
virtue. Their behaviour was inspected by a thousand eyes, their 
words were overheard by a thousand ears, the secret or public 

{43} Procopius, Persic. 1. i. c. 23. Brisson tie Itegn. Pen. p. 494. Ttie Rale of the palace of 
Ispahan is, or was, the fatal scene of disgrace or death (Chardin, Voyage on Perse, tom. ir. p. 312, 
313.). 

his is a strange term. Nushirvan employed Nushirvan’s temperate conduct. Theophanes, 
a stratagem similar to thaL of Jehu, 2 Kings, t. p. 14(1. Mirk liond, p. 362. Eutvdiios, Ann. 
18 — 28, to separate the followers of MaulaJt from vol. ii. p. 179. Abulfeda, in an unedited part, 
the rest of lus subjects, and with a body of his consulted by St. Marliu, as well as in a passage, 
troops cut them all in pieces. The Greek writers formerly cited. Le Beau, vol. viii. p. 38. Mal- 
concur with the Pcnian in Ibis representation of colm, y© 4. i. p. 109. — ML 
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agents of the throne; and the provinces, from the Indian to the Ara- 
bian coniines, were enlightened by Die frequent visits of a sovereign, 
who affected to emulate his celestial brother in his rapid and salu- 
tary career. Education and agriculture he viewed as the two ob- 
jects most deserving of his care. In every city of Persia, orphans, 
and the children of the poor, were maintained and instructed at the 
public expense; the daughters were given in marriage to the richest .«£'■'• - 
citizens of their own rank, and the sons, according to their differ- 
ent talents, wore employed in mechanic trades, or promoted to 
more honourable service. The deserted villages were relieved by 
his bounty; to the peasants and farmers who were found incapable 
of cultivating their lands, he distributed cattle, seed, and the in- 
struments of husbandry; and the rare and inestimable treasure of 
fresh water was parsimoniously managed, and skilfully dispersed 
over the arid territory of Persia (44). The prosperity of that king- 
dom was the effect and the evidence of his virtues : his vices are 
those of Oriental despotism; but in the long competition between 
Chosroes and Justinian, the advantage both of merit and fortune is 
almost always on the side of the Barbarian (45). 

To the praise of justice iSushirvan united the reputation of know- Hi, lo.eof 
ledge; and the seven Greek philosophers, who visited his court, were 
invited and deceived by the strange assurance, that a disciple of 
Plato was suated on the Persian throne. Did they expect that a 
prince, strenuously exorcised in the toils of war and government, 
should agitate, with dexterity like their own, the abstrusoand pro- 
found questions which amused the leisure of the schools of Athens? , 

Could they hopo that the precepts of philosophy should direct the 
life, and control the passions, of a despot, whose infancy had been 
taught to consider his absolute and fluctuating will as the only rule 
of moral obligation (46) ? The studies of Chosroes were osten- 
tatious and superficial : but his example awakened the curiosity of 
an ingenious people, and the light of science was diffused over the 
dominions of Persia (47). At Gondi Sapor, in the neighbourhood 
of the royal city of Susa, an academy of physic was founded, which 
insensibly became a liberal school of poetry, philosophy, and rhe- 


(41) In Persia, the prince of the waters is ao officer of state. The number of wells and subter- 
raneous channels is much diminished, and with it the fertility of the soil : 400 wells bare boon 
recently lost Hear Tauris, and 42,000 v»e re once reckoned in the provisos of fchorasau (Chardin^ 
tom. iii. p. 99, 100. Tavernier, toiu. i. p. 416 ). ■ . 

(45) Tbe character and govcnimeut of Nushimn is represented sometimes in the words or D Her- 

belot (|li Idiot, Orient, p. 660, file, from khondemir), Kutychins (Annul, tom. ii. p. 179. 160. — very 
rich), Abulpliaragius ; Dynast, til. p. 94, 95. — very poor), Tarikh Schikard (P*J , 
(in Stevens, I. i. c. 35.), Asseman (Bibliot. Orient, tom. iii. p. 404 — 410.), and the Abbe Foomion 
(Uist. de I' Acad, de* Inscriptions, tom. vii. p. 3% -334.), who bas translated a spurious or genuine 
testament of Ntishirvan, , ~ 

(46) A thousand years before his birth, the judges of Persia had given a solemn opinion — t«j» 
/jaatXcvovTt Qtpocov i&tvat it out tv to civ /3 oj)v)tou (Uerodot. 1. ill. c. .3*. p. 210. edit* 
"Wesseling.). Nor had this constitutional maxiiu been neglected as an useless an-l barren theory. 

(47) Ou the literary state of Persia, the Greek \orsloo4, philosophers, sophists, the learning or 
ignorance of Chosroes, Agathias (L ii. c. 66 71.) displays much information and stroug prejudices. 
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toric (48) . The annals of the monarchy (49) ■were composed ; and 
while recent and authentic history might afford some, useful lessons 
both to the prince and people, the darkness of the first ages was 
embellished by the giants, the dragons, and the fabulous heroes of 
Oriental romance (50). Every learned or confident stranger was 
enriched by the bounty, and (lattcred by the conversation, of the 
monarch : he nobly rewarded a Greek physician (51), by the deli- 
verance of three thousand captives; and the sophists, who con- 
tended for his favour, were exasperated by the wealth and insolence 
of Eranius, their more successful rival. INushirvan believed, or at 
least respected, the religion of the Magi ; and some traces of perse- 
cution may be discovered in his reign (52). Yet ho allowed him- 
self freely to compare the tenets of the various sects; and the theo- 
logical disputes, in which he frequently presided, diminished the 
authority of the priest, and enlightened the minds of the people. 
At his command, the most celebrated writers of Greece and India 
were translated into the Persian language; a smooth and elegant 
idiom, recommended by Mahomet to the use of paradiso : though it 
is branded with the epithets of savage and unmusical, by the igno- 
rance and presumption of Agathias (53). Yet Greek the historian 
might reasonably wonder that it should be found possible to execute 
an entire version of Plato and Aristotio in a foreign dialect, which 
had not been framed to express the spirit of freedom and the sub- 
tleties of philosophic disquisition. And, if the reason of the Sta- 
gyrite might be equally dark, or equally intelligible in every tongue, 
the dramatic art and verbal argumentation of the disciple of So- 
crates (54), appear to be indissolubly mingled with the grace and 
perfection of his Attic style. In the search of universal knowledge, 
INushirvan was informed, that the moral and political fables of l’il- 
pay, an ancient Braehman, were preserved with jealous reverence 
among the treasures of the kings of India. The physician Perozes 

(48) Asscman. Biblioi. Orient, loin. iv. p. nccxi.v. vi. vii. 

(49) Tlio Shall N'umeh, or Book of Kiugs, is perhaps the original record of history which was 
translate! into Greek by the interpreter Sergius (Agathias, I. v. p. HI.), preserved after the Maho- 
metan conquest, and versified in the year 994, by the national poet Ferdoussl. See D'Anquclil 
(Mem. do I'Acadcuiie, tom. xxxi. p. 379.), and Sir William Jones (first, of Nadir Shall, p. 161.]. 

(50) lu the fifth century, the name of Rcslom, or Rostam, an hero who equalled the strength of 
twelve elephants, was familiar to the Armenians (Moses Chorcnensis, Hist. Armen. I.' ii. c. 7. p. 96. 
edit. Whislon.). In the beginning of the seventh, the Persian Romanco of Rostam and Isfcndiar 
was applauded at Mecca (Sale's Koran, c. xxxi. p. 335.). Yet this exposition of ludicrum novae 
historic is pot given by Maracci (Uefulal. Alcoran, p. 544 — 548.). 

(51) Procop. (Goth. I. Iv. c. 10.). Kobad had a favourite Greek physician, Stephen of Edessa 
(Persic. I. ii. c. ‘26.). The practice was ancient ; and licrodolus relates the adventures of Dcmocedts 
of Crotona (I. iii. c. »‘25 — 137.). 

(52) Sec Pagi, torn. ii. p. 626. (n one of the treaties an honourable article was inserted for the 
toleration and Imrial of the Catholics (Mcnauder, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 142.). Piushixad, a son of 
Nushirvan, was a Christian, a rebel, and — a martyr? (D’Herbelot, p. 681 .). 

(53) On the Persian language, and its three dialects, consult D’Anqoetil (p. 339—343.) and Jones 

(p. 153 — 185.) : aypta rcyt yl'jrrr, xxt aaovcoTotTYj, is the character which Agathias (1. ii. 
p. 66.) ascribes to an idiom renowned in the Eastfor poetical softness. , 

(44) Agathias specifics the Gorgias, Pbiodon, Parmenides, and TimaMis. Renaudot (Fabrici*, 
BiUiot. Once. tom. xii. p. 246 —261.) does not mention this Barbaric version of Aristotle. 
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was secretly despatched to the banks of the Ganges, with instruc- 
tions to procure, at any price, the communication of this valuable 
work. His dexterity obtained a transcript, his learned diligence 
accomplished the translation ; and the fables of Pilpay (55) were read 
and admired in the assembly of Nushirvan and his nobles. The 
Indian original, and the Persian copy, have long since disappeared : 
but this venerable monument has been saved by the curiosity of the 
Arabian caliphs, revived in the modern Persic, the Turkish, the 
Syriac, the Hebrew, and the Greek idioms, and transfused through 
successive versions into the modem languages of Europe. In their 
present form, the peculiar character, the manners and religion of 
the Hindoos, are completely obliterated ; and the intrinsic merit of 
the fables of Pilpay is far inferior to the concise elegance of Pliaj— 
drus, and the native graces of La Fontaine. Fifteen moral and 
political sentences arc illustrated in a series of apologues : but the 
composition is intricate, the narrative prolix, and the precept ob- 
vious and barren. Yet the Brachman may assume the merit of 
inventing a pleasing fiction, which adorns the nakedness of truth, 
and alleviates, perhaps, to a royal ear, the harshness of instruction. 

With a similar design, to admonish kings that they are strong only 
in the strength of their subjects, tire same Indians invented the 
game of chess, which was likewise introduced into Persia under the 
reign of Nushirvan (56). •, 

The son of Kobad found his kingdom involved in a war with the P(iace iod 
successor of Constantine; and the anxiety of his domestic situation war with the 
inclined him to grant the suspension of arms, which Justinian was b Td m ’ 
impatient to purchase. Chosroes saw the Roman ambassadors at 
his feet. He accepted oleven thousand pounds of gold, as the price 
of an endless or indefinite peace (57); some mutual exchanges were 
regulated ; the Persian assumed the guard of the gates of Caucasus, 
and the demolition of Dara was suspended, on condition that it 
should never be made the residence of the general of the East. 



{55) Of these fables, I have seen throe copies in three different languages: I. In Greek, translated 
by Simeon Belli (A. D. 1100) from the Arabic, aud published by Stank at Berlin in 1697, in 12mo. 
2. In Latin, a version from the Greek, Sapicntia In dor urn, inserted by Pore Poussin at the end of 
his edition of Pachymer (p. 547—620. edit. Roman.). 3. In French, from the Turkish, dedicated, in 
1540, to sultau Solimau. Contes el Fables dfl Bid pa i et de Lokinan, par MM. Gallaud cl Cardonne, 
Paris, 1778. 3 volt in 12mo. Mr. Wartou (History of English Poetry, vol. i. p. 129 — 131.) takes a 
larger scope.* 

( 56 ) See the llistoria Sbahiludii of Dr. Hyde (Syntagm. Dissertat. tom. ii. p. 61 — 69.). 

(57) The endloss peace (Procopius, Persic. X. i. c. 21.) was concluded or ratified in the. vith year, 
and iiid consulship, of Justinian (A. D. 533, between January 1 . and April 1» Pagi, tom. ii. p. 550.). 
Marcellinus, in his Chronicld, uses the style of Medes and Persians. 

* The oldest Indian collection extant is the stand it, the Friend of Medicine). It was trans- 
Pancha-tantra (tho five collections) analysed by laled into Arabic by Abdolla Ibn Mokaffa, under 
Mr. 'Wilson in the transactions of the Royal Asiat. the name of Kalita and Dirooah. From the Arabic 
Soc. It was translated into Persian by Barsuyab, it passed into the European languages. Compare 
the physician of Nushirvan, under the name of Wilson, in Trans. As. Soc. i. 52. Bohlcn, das 
the Fables of Bidpai (Yidyftpriya, the Friend of alte Indies, ii. p. 386. Silveslre de Sacy, Mem. 
Knowledge, or, as the Oriental writers under- sur Kalita va Dimnah. — M. 
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This interval of repose had been solicited, and was diligently im- 
proved by the ambition of the emperor: his African conquests were 
the first fruits of the Persian treaty; and the avarice of Chosrocs 
was soothed by a large portion of the spoils of Carthage, w hich 
his ambassadors required in a tone of pleasantry, and under the 
colour of friendship (38). llut the trophies of fielisarius disturbed, 
the slumbers of the great king; and he heard with astonishment, 
envy, and fear, that Sicily, Italy, and Rome itself, had been re- 
duced, in three rapid campaigns, to the obedience of Justinian. 
Unpractised in the art of violating treaties, he secretly excited his 
bold and subtle vassal Almondar. That prince of the Saracens, 
who resided at Hira(59), had not been included in the general peace, 
and still waged an obscure w r ar against his rival Arethas, the chief 
of the tribe of Gassan, and confederate of the empire. The subject 
of their dispute was an extensive sheep-walk, in the desert to the 
south of Palmyra. An immemorial tribute for the licence of pasture 
appeared to attest the rights of Almondar, while the Gassanite ap- 
pealed to the Latin name of strata, a paved road, as an unquestion- 
able evidence of the sovereignty and labours of the Romans (60j. 
The two monarchs supported the cause of their respective vassals ; 
and the Persian Arab, without expecting the event of a slow and 
doubtful arbitration, enriched his Hying camp with the spoil and 
captives of Syria. Instead of repelling the arms, Justinian attempted 
to seduce the fidelity of Almondar, while he called from the extre- 
mities of the earth the nations of ./Ethiopia and Scythia to invade 
the dominions of his rival. Rut the aid of such allies was distaut 
and precarious, and the discovery of this hostile correspondence 
justified live complaints of the Goths and Armenians, who implored, 
almost at the same lime, the protection of Chosrocs. The des- 
cendants of Arsaces, who were still numerous in Armenia, had 
been provoked to assert the last relics of national freedom and he- 
reditary rank; and the ambassadors of Vitiges had secretly tra- 
versed the empire to expose the instant, and almost inevitable, 
danger of the kingdom'of Italy. Their representations were uniform, 
weighty, and effectual. “ We stand before your throne, the advo- - 
“ catos of your interest as well as of our own. The ambitious 
“ and faithless Justinian aspires to be the solo master of the world. 

“ Since the endless peace, which betrayed the common freedom 
“ of mankind, that prince, your ally in words, your enemy in ac- 
“ tions, has alike insulted his friends and foes, and has idled the 

(58) Procopius, Persic. 1. i. c. 26. 

(M) Almond nr, king ofllira, was deposed by Kobad, and restored by Nnshirvan. His mother, 
from her beauty, was surnamed Cmlestial Water, an appellation which became hereditary, and was 
extended for a more noble cause (liberality in famine) to the Arab princes of Syria (Pocock, Spe. 
cimen Hist. Arab. p. 69, 70.). 

|6o) Procopius, Persic. 1. ii. c. I. We are ignorant of the origin and object of this strata , a paved 
road of t«o da> s' journey from Auranilis to Babylonia. (Sec a Latin note in Detains Map Imp. 
Orient.) Wcsseling aud b'Asmlle are silent. 
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“ earth with blood and confusion. Has he not violated the pri- 
“ vileges of Armenia, the independence of Colchos, and the wild 
“ liberty of the Tzanian mountains? Has he not usurped, with 
“ equal avidity, the city of Bosphorus on the frozen ivlaeotis, and 
“ the vale of palm-trees on the shores of the Red Sea? The Moors, 

“ the Vandals, the Goths, have been successively oppressed, and 
“ each nation has calmly remained the spectator of their neigh- 
“ hour’s ruin. Embrace, 0 king! the favourable moment; the 
“ East is left without defence, while the armies of Justinian and 
“ his renowned general are detained in the distant regions of the 
“ West. If you hesitate and delay, Belisarius and his victorious 
“ troops will soon return from the Tiber to the Tigris, and Persia 
“ may enjoy the wretched consolation of being the last devour- 
“ ed(61).” By such arguments, Chosroes was easily persuaded to 
imitate the example which he condemned : but the Persian, ambi- 
tious of military fanie, disdained the inactive warfare of a rival, 
who issued his sanguinary commands from the secure station of the 
Byzantine palace. 

Whatever might be the provocations of Chosroes, he abused the no mv,da 
confidence of treaties; and the just reproaches of dissimulation and a. d'"mu; 
falsehood could only be concealed by the lustre of his victories (62). 

The Persian army, which had been assembled in the plains of Bar 
bylon, prudently declined the strong cities of Mesopotamia, and 
followed the western bank of the Euphrates, till the small, though 
populous, town of Dura" presumed to arre9t the progress of tire 
great king. The gates of Dura, by treachery and surprise, were 
burst open ; and as soon as Chosroes had stained his scymiter with 
the blood of the inhabitants, he dismissed the ambassador of Justi- 
nian to inform his master in what place- he had left the enemy of 
the Romans. The conqueror still affected the praise of humanity 
and justice^ and as he beheld a noble matron with her infant rudely 
dragged along the ground, he sighed, he wept, and implored the , 
divine justice to punish the author of these calamities. Yet the 
herd of twelve thousand captives was ransomed for two hundred 
pounds of gold ; the neighbouring bishop of Sergiopolis pledged his 
faith for the payment; and in the subsequent year the unfeeling 
avarice of Chosroes exacted the penalty of an obligation which it 
was generous to contract and impossible to discharge, lie advanced 


(61) I have blended, in a short speech, the two orations of the Arsacides of Armenia and tho 
Gothic ambassadors. Procopius, in his publie history, feels, aDtl makes »s fed, that Justinian was 
the true author of tho war (Persic. 1. ii. c. 2, 3. ). 

(62) The invasion of Syria, the ruin of Antioch, &c. are related in a full and regular scries by Pro* 
copius (Persic. 1. ii. c. 5— -14.). Small collateral aid can be drawn from the Orientals : yet not they, 
lull D'Herbelot himself (p. 680.) should blush, when he blames them for making Justinian and 
Kusbirvan contemporaries. On the geography of the scat of war, D’Anvillc (I'Euphrate el lo Tigre) 
is snlhcienl and satisfactory. 


* It is Sura in Procopitu. 1* it a misprint in Gibbon ? — M, 
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into the heart of Syria ; but a feeble enemy, who vanished at his 
approach, disappointed him of the honour of victory; and as he 
could not l\ppe to establish his dominion, the Persian king displayed 
in this inroad the mean and rapacious vices of a robber. Iliera- 
polis, Berrhsea or Aleppo, Apamea and Chalcis, were successively 
besieged : they redeemed their safety by a ransom of gold or silver, 
proportioned to their respective strength and opulence ; and their 
new master enforced, without observing, the terms of capitulation. 
Educated in the religion of the Magi, he exercised, without remorse, 
the lucrative trade of sacrilege; and, after stripping of its gold and 
gems a piece of the true cross, he generously restored the naked 
relic to the devotion of the Christians of Apamea. No more than 
fourteen years had elapsed since Antioch was ruined by an earth- 
quake;* but the queen of the East, the new Theopolis, had been 
raised from the ground by the liberality of Justinian; and the in- 
creasing greatness of the buildings and the people already erased the 
memory of this recent disaster. On one side, the city was defended 
by the mountain, on the other by the river Orontes ; but the most 
accessible part was commanded by a superior eminence: the proper 
remedies were rejected, from the despicable fear of discovering its 
weakness to the enemy; and Gcrmanus, the emperor’s nephew, 
refused to trust his person and dignity within the walls of a be- 
sieged city. The people of Antioch had inherited the vain and 
satirical genius of their ancestors: they were elated by a sudden 
reinforcement of six thousand soldiers; they disdained the offers of 
an easy capitulation ; and their intemperate clamours insulted from 
the ramparts the majesty oT tho great king. Under his eye the 
Persian myriads mounted with scaling-ladders to the assault; the 
Roman mercenaries fled through the opposite gate of Daphne; and 
the generous assistance of tho youth of Antioch served only to ag- 
gravate the miseries of their country. As Chosroes, attended by 
the ambassadors of Justinian, was descending from the mountain, 
he affected, in a plaintive voice, to deplore the obstinacy and ruin 
of that unhappy people; but the slaughter still raged with unrelent- 
ing fury; and the city, at the command of a Barbarian, was de- 
livered to the flames. The cathedral of Antioch was indeed pre- 
served by the avarice, not the piety, of the conqueror: a more 
honourable exemption was granted to the church of St. Julian, and 
the quarter of tho town where the ambassadors resided; some dis- 
tant streets were saved by the shifting of the wind, and the walls 
still subsisted to protect, and soon to betray, their new inhabitants, 
fanaticism had defaced the ornaments of Daphne, but Chosroes 
breathed a purer air amidst her groves and fountains; and some 


• Joannes iLydtu attrihntes tho easy capture of not been restored since Uie earthquake, I. 
Antioch to the want of fortifications which had c. 54. p. 246. — M. 
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idolaters in his train might sacrifice with impunity to the nymphs 
of that elegant retreat. Eighteen miles below Antioch, the river 
Orontes falls into the Mediterranean. The haughty Persian visited 
the term of his conquests; and, after bathing alone iu the sea, he 
offered a solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving to the sun, or rather to 
the Creator of the sun, whom the Magi adored. If this act of 
superstition offended the prejudices of the Syrians, thoy wero 
pleased by the courteous and even eager attention with which he 
assisted at the games of the circus; and as Chosrocs had heard that 
the blue faction was espoused by the emperor, his peremptory 
command secured the victory of the green cliarioteer. From the 
discipline of his camp the people derived more solid consolation ; 
and they interceded in vain for the life of a soldier who had too 
faithfully copied the rapine of the just INushirvan. At length, fa- 
tigued, though unsaliated, with the spoil of Syria,' he slowly moved 
to the Euphrates, formed a temporary bridge in the neighbourhood 
of Barbalissus, and defined the space of three days for the entire 
passago of his numerous host. After his return, he founded, at the 
distance of one day’s journey from the palace of Ctesiphon, a new 
city, which perpetuated the joint names of Chosroes and of An- 
tioch. The Syrian captives recognised the form and situation of 
their native abodes : baths and a stately circus w ere constructed for 
their use ; and a colony of musicians and charioteers revived in 
Assyria the pleasures of a Greek capital. By the munificence of 
the royal founder, a liberal allowance was assigned to these fortu- 
nate exiles; and they enjoyed the singular privilege of bestowing 
freedom on the slaves whom they acknowledged as their kinsmen. 
Palestine, and the holy wealth or Jerusalem, were the next objects 
that attracted the ambition, or rather the avarice, of Chosroes. 
Constantinople, and the palace of the Caisars, no longer appeared 
impregnable or remote; and his aspiring fancy already covered 
Asia Minor with the troops, and the Black Sea with the navies, of 
Persia. 

These hopes might have been realised, if the conqueror of Italy 
had not been seasonably recalled to the defence of the East (63). 
While Chosroes pursued his ambitious designs on the coast of the 
Euxine, Belisarius, at the head of an army without pay or discipline, 
encamped beyond the Euphrates, within six miles of iSisibis. He 
meditated, by a skilful operation, to draw the Persians from their 
impregnable citadel, and improving his advantage in the field, cither 

(63) In the public history of Procopius (Persic. 1. it. c. 16. 18, 19, 26,11.24, 25,26, 27, 28.) ; and, 
with some slight exceptions, we may reasonably shut our ear* against the malevolent whisper of the 
Anecdotes (c. 2, 3. with the Notes, as usual, of Alemannas). 


* Lydus asserts that he carried away all the statues, pictures, and marbles which adorned the 
city, 1. iii. c. 54. p. 246. — M. 
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Jo intercept their retreat, or perhaps to enter the gates with the 
flying Barbarians. Ho advanced one day’s journey on the terri- 
tories ot Persia, reduced the fortress of Sisaurane, and sent the 
governor, with eight hundred chosen horsemen, to serve the em- 
peror in his Italian wars. He detached Arethas and his Arabs, 
supported by twelve hundred Romans, to pass the Tigris, and to 
ravage the harvests of Assyria, a fruitful province, long exempt from 
the calamities of war. But the plans of Belisarius were discon- 
certed by the untractable spirit of Arethas, who neither returned 
to the camp, nor sent any intelligence of his motions. Tlie Roman 
general was fixed in anxious expectation to the same spot; the time 
of action elapsed, the ardent sun of Mesopotamia inflamed with 
fevers the blood of his European soldiers; and the stationary troops 
and officers of Syria affected to tremble for the safety of their do- 
fenceless cities. Yet this diversion had already succeeded in forcing 
Chosroes to return with loss and precipitation; and if the skill of 
Belisarius had been seconded by discipline and valour, his success 
might have satisfied the sanguine wishes of the public, who required 
at his hands the conquest of Ctesiphon, and the deliverance of the 
a d. 5«. captives of Antioch. At the end of the campaign, he was recalled 
to Constantinople by an ungrateful court, but the dangers of the 
ensuing spring restored his conlidence and command; and the hero, 
almost alone, was despatched, with the speed of post-horses, to 
repel, by his name and presence, the invasion of Syria. He found 
the Roman generals, among w hom was a nephew of Justinian, im- 
prisoned by their fears in the fortifications of Hierapolis. But in- 
stead of listening to their timid counsels, Belisarius commanded 
them to follow him to Europus, where he had resolved to colloct 
his forces, and to execute whatever God should inspire him to 
achieve against the enemy. His firm attitude on the banks of the 
Euphrates restrained Chosroes from advancing towards Palestine; 
ami he received with art and dignity, the ambassadors, or rather 
spies, of the Persian monarch. The plain between Hierapolis and 
the river was covered with the squadrons of cavalry, six thousand 
hunters, tall and robust, who pursuod their game without the ap- 
prehension of an enemy. On the opposite bank lire ambassadors 
descried a thousand Armenian horse, who appeared to guard the 
passage of the Euphrates. The tent of Belisarius was of the coarsest 
linen, the simple equipage of a warrior who disdained the luxury 
of tlie East. Around his tent, the nations who marched under his 
standard were arranged with skilful confusion. The Thracians and 
Illyrians were posted in the front, the Ileruli and Goths in the 
centre; the prospect was closed by the Moors and Vandals, and 
their loose array seemed to multiply their numbers. Their dress 
was fight and active; one soldier carried a whip, another a sword, 
a third a bow, a fourth, perhaps, a battle-axe, and the whole pic- 
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turc exhibited the intrepidity of the troops and the vigilance of the 
general. Chosrocs was deludod by the address, and awed by the 
genius, of the lieutenant of Justinian. Conscious of the merit, and 
ignorant of the force, of his antagonist, he dreaded a decisive battle 
in a distant country, from whence not a Persian might return to 
relate the melancholy talo. The great king hastened to repass the 
Euphrates ; and llelisarius pressed his retreat, by affecting to oppose 
a measure so salutary to the empire, and which could scarcely have 
been prevented by an army of an hundred thousand men. Envy 
might suggest to ignorance and pride, that the public enemy had 
been suffered to escape: but the African and Gothic triumphs are 
less glorious than this safe and bloodless victory, in w hich neither 
fortune, nor tho valour of the soldiers, can subtract any part of 
the general’s renown. The second removal of Belisarius from the 
‘ Persian to the Italian war revealed the extent of his personal merit, 
which had corrected or supplied the want of discipline and courage. 
Fifteen generals, without concert or skill, led through the moun- 
tains of Armenia an army of thirty thousand Romans, inattentive 
to their signals, their ranks, and their ensigns. Four thousand 
Persians, entrenched in tho camp of Dubis, vanquished, almost 
without a combat, this disorderly multitude; their useless arms 
were scattered along the road, and their horses sunk under the fa- 
tigue of their rapid flight. But tho Arabs of the Roman party 
prevailed over their brethren; the Armenians returned to their al- 
legiance; the cities of Dara and Edessa resisted a sudden assault and 
a regular siege, and the calamities of war wore suspended by those 
of pestilence. A tacit or formal agreement between the two sove- 
reigns protected the tranquillity of the Eastern frontier; and the 
arms of Chosroes were confined to the Colchian or Lazic w'ar, 
which has been too minutely described by the historians of the 
times (64). 

The extreme length of the Euxine sea (65) from Constantinople 
to the mouth of the Phasis, may be computed as a voyage of nine 
days, and a measure of seven hundred miles. From the Iberian 
Caucasus, the most lofty and craggy mountains of Asia, that river 
descends with such oblique vehemence, that in a short space it is 

(64) The Lasic war, ita contest of Home and Persia on the Pfaasis, is tediously spun through many 
a page of Procopius (Persic. 1. ii. c. 15. 17. 28, 29, 30. Golbic. 1. hr, c. 7 — 16.), ami Agalliias (I. ii, 
iii, aodiv. p. 55— 132. 141.). 

(65) The Periplus , or circumnavigation of the Enxinc w»a, was described iu Laliu fry Sallust, and 

in Greek by Arrian : 1. The former work, which no longer exists, has been restored by the singular 
of M. de Brossos, first president of tbe parliament of Dijon (Ilisl. de la Rcpubliquc Romaine, loin. ii. 
1. iii. p. 199 — 298.), who ventures to assume the character of the Roman historian. Hie description 
of the Euxine is ingeniously formed of all the fragments of the original, and of nil the Greeks amt 
Latins whom Sallust might copy, or by whom he might l>c copied ; and the merit of the execution 
atones for the whimsical design. 2. The Periplus of Arrihn is addressed to the emperor Hadrian 
(in Gcograph. Minor. Hudson, tom. j.) f and contains whatever the governor of Pontus bad seeu from 
Trebiioud to Dioscurias; whatever he had heard from Dioscurias to the Danube ; and whatever he 
knew from the Danube to Trebizond. " *•-' 


A. D. 543, 
&c. 
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traversed by one hundred and twenty bridges. Nor does the 
stream become placid and navigable, till it reaches the town of Sa- 
rapana, five days’ journey from the Cyrus, which flows from the 
same hills, but in a contrary direction, to the Caspian lake. The 
proximity of these rivers has suggested the practice, or at least the 
idea, of wafting the precious merchandise of India dow r n the Oxus, 
over the Caspian, up the Cyrus, and with the current of the Phasis 
into the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. As it successively col- 
lects the streams of the plain of Colchos, the Phasis moves with 
diminished speed, though accumulated weight. At the mouth it is 
sixty fathom deep, and half a league broad, but a small woody 
island is interposed in the midst of the channel: the water, so soon 
as it has deposited an earthy or metallic sediment, floats on the 
surface of the waves, and is no longer susceptible of corruption. 
In a course of one hundred miles, forty of which are navigable for 
large vessels, the Phasis divides the celebrated region of Col— 
chos (66), or Mingrelia (67), which, on three sides, is fortified by 
the Iberian and Armenian mountains, and whose maritime coast 
extends about two hundred miles from the neighbourhood of Trebi- 
zond to Dioscurias and the confines of Circassia. Both the soil 
and climate are relaxed by excessive moisture: twenty-eight rivers, 
besides the Phasis and his dependent streams, convey their waters 
to the sea; and the hollowness of the ground appears to indicate 
the subterraneous channels between the Euxine and the Caspian. 
In the fields where wheat or barley is sown, the earth is too soft to 
sustain the action of the plough; but the gom, a small grain, not 
unlike the millet or coriander seed, supplies the ordinary food of 
the people; and the use of bread is confined to the prince and his 
nobles. Yet the vintage is more plentiful than the harvest ; and 
the bulk of the stems, as well as the quality of the wine, display 
the unassisted powers of nature. The same powers continually 
tend to overshadow the face of the country with thick forests; the 
timber of the hills, and the flax of the plains, contribute to tho 
abundance of naval stores ; the wild and tame animals, the horse, 
the ox, and tho hog, are remarkably prolific, and the name of the 
pheasant is expressive of his native habitation on the banks of the 
Phasis. The gold mines to the south of Trebizond, which are still 
worked with sufficient profit, were a subject of. national dispute 

(66) Besides lUe many occasional hints from tbc poets, historians, die. of antiquity, we may con- 
sult the geographical descriptions of Colchos, kv Strabo (I. xi. p. 760 — 765.) and Pliny (Ilist. Nalur. 
vi. 5. 19, Ac*. 

(67) I shall quote, and have used* three modern descriptions of Mingrelia and the. adjacent coun- 
tries. ». Of the Perc Archangeli I.amherti (Relations dc Tberenot, part i. p. 31 — 52. with a map.), 
who has all the knowledge and prejudices of a missionary. 2. Of Chardin (Voyages cn Perse, 
tom. i. p. 54. 68 — 168.) : his observations arc judicious ; and his own ad venturi* in the country are 
still more instructive thau his observations. 3. Of Pcyssonel (Observations sur los Peoples Barharea, 
p. 49, 50, 51. 58. 62. 64, 65. 71, Ac. and a more recent treatise, Snr lc Commerce dc la Mer Noire, 
tom. ii. p. l — 53.) : he had long resided at CaQia, as consul of France; and bis erudition b less va- 
luable than his experience. 
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between Justinian and Chosroes; and it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve, that a vein of precious metal may be equally diffused through 
the circle of the hills, although these secret treasures are neglected 
by the laziness, or concealed by the prudence of the Mingrelians. 
Tho waters, impregnated with particles of gold, are carefully 
strained through sheep-skins or fleeces; but this expedient, the 
ground-work perhaps of a marvellous fable, affords a faint image of 
the wealth extracted from a virgin earth by the power and industry 
of ancient kings. Their silver palaces and golden chambers sur- 
pass onr belief ; but tho fame of their riches is said to have excited 
the enterprising avarice of the Argonauts (68). Tradition has af- 
firmed, with some colour of reason, that Egypt planted on the 
Phasis a learned and polite colony (69), which manufactured linen, 
built navies, and invented geographical maps. The ingenuity of 
the moderns has peopled, with flourishing cities and nations, the 
isthmus between the Euxine and tho Caspian (70) ; and a lively 
writer, observing the resemblance of climate, and, in his apprehen- 
sion, of trade, has not hesitated to pronounce Colchos the Holland 
of antiquity (71). • 

But the riches of Colchos shine only through the darkness of 
conjecture or tradition ; and its genuine history presents an uni- 
form scene of rudeness and poverty. If one hundred and thirty 
languages were spoken in the market of Dioscurias (72), they were 
the imperfect idioms of so many savage tribes or families, seques- 
tered from each other in the valleys of Mount Caucasus; and their* 
separation, which diminished the importance, must have multi- 
plied the number, of their rustic capitals. In the present state of 
Mingrelia, a village is an assemblage of huts within a wooden 
fence; the fortresses are seated in the depths of forests; the princely 
town of Cyta, or Cotatis, consists of two hundred houses, and 
a stone edifice appertains only to the magnificence of kings. 
Twelve ships from Constantinople, and about sixty barks, laden 
with the fruits of industry, annually cast anchor on the coast ; and 
the list of Colchian exports is much increased, since the natives 
had only slaves and hides to offer in exchange for the corn and salt 
which they purchased from the subjects of Justinian. Not a ves- 

(68) Pliny, TTiat. Nairn*. 1. xxxiii. 15. The gold and silver mines of Colchos attracted the Ar- 
gonauts (Strab. 1. i. p. 77.). The sagacious Chardin could find no gold in mines, rivers, or else- 
where. Yet a Mingrelian .lost his hand and fool for showing some specimens at Constantinople of 
native gold. 

(69) II.Todot. 1. ii. c. 104, 105. p. 150, 151. Diodor. Sicul. I. i. p. 33. edit. Wesseling. Dionvs. 
Perirgel. 689. and Eustath. ad loc. Scholiast, ad Apollooium Argonaut. 1. iv. 287 — 791. 

(70) Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, I. xxi. c. 0. L'lMhme • . convert de villcs cl nations 

qni nc sunt plus. 

(71) Bougainville, Memoires de )' Academic dcs Inscriptions, tom. xxvi. p. 33. on the African 
voyage of Banno and the commerce of antiquity. 

(72) A Greek historian, Timosthencs, had affirmed, in earn ccc nationes dissimilihns linguis des- 
ccndcre ; and the modest Pliny is content to add, et postea a nostris caxx interprelibus negolia ibi 
gesta (vi. 5.) ; but the words uuuc deserta cover a multitude of past fictions. 

v. 12 
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tige can be found of the art, the knowledge, or the navigation, of 
the ancient ColchiaDS : few Greeks desired or dared to pursue the 
footsteps of the Argonauts ; and even the marks of an Egyptian co- 
lony are lost on a nearer approach. The rite of circumcision is 
practised only by the Mahometans of the Euxine; and tlui curled 
hair and swarthy complexion of Africa no longer disfigure the most 
perfect of the human race. It is in the adjacent climates of Geor- 
gia, Mingrelia, and Circassia, that nature has placed, at least to 
our eyes, the model of beauty, in the shape of the limbs, the colour 
of the skin, the symmetry of the features, and the expression of the 
countenance (73). According to the destination of the two sexes, 
the men seem formed for action, tire women for love ; and the per- 
petual supply of females from Mount Caucasus has purified the 
blood, and improved the breed, of the southern nations of Asia. 
The proper district of Mingrelia, a portion only of the ancient Col- 
clios, has long sustained an exportation of twelve thousand slaves. 
The numbers of prisoners or criminals would be inadequate to the 
annual demand ; but the common people are in a state of servitude 
to their lords< the exercise of fraud or rapine is unpunished in a 
law less community ; and the market is continually replenished by 
the abuse of civil and paternal authority. Such a trade (74), which 
reduces the human species to the level of cattle, may tend to en- 
courage marriage and population, since the multitude of children 
enriches their sordid and inhuman parent. But this source of im- 
pure wealth must inevitably poison the national manners, oblite- 
rate the sense of honour and virtue, and almost extinguish the in- 
stincts of nature: the Christians of Georgia and Mingrelia are the 
most dissoluto of mankind; and their children, who, in a tender 
age, arc sold into foreign slavery, have already learnt to imitate the 
rapine of the father and the prostitution of the mother. Yet, 
amidst the rudest ignorance, the untaught natives discover a singu- 
lar dexterity both of mind and hand; and although the want of 
union and discipline exposes them to their more powerful neigh- 
bours, a bold and intrepid spirit has animated the Colchians of 
every age. In the host of Xerxes, they served on foot; and their 
.arms were a dagger or a javelin, a w 7 ooden casque, and a buckler 
of raw- hides. But in their own country the use of cavalry has 
more generally prevailed : the meanest of the peasants disdained to 
walk; the martial nobles arc possessed, perhaps, of two hundred 
horses; and above five thousand arc numbered in the train of the 

(73) Buffon (Hist. Natur. tom. iii. p. 433 — 437.) collects th*> unanimous suffrage of naturalists and 
travellers. If, in the time of Herodotus, they were in truth fu^xyypotf and ou)o?ptxt( (and 
he had observed them with caref, this precious fact is an example of the influence of climate on a 
foreign colony. 

{7.4] The Uingrelian ambassador arrived at Constantinople with two hundred persons; bat he ate 
[sold) them day by day, till his retinue was diminished to a secretary and two valets ( Taveruier, 
tout. i. p. 365.]. To purchase his mistress, a Mingrelian gentleman sold twelve priests and his wife 
to the Turks (Chardin, tom. i. p. 66.}. 
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prince of Mingrelia. The Cofchian- government has been always a 
pure and hereditary kingdom ; and the authority of the sovereign is 
only restrained by the turbulence of his subjects. Whenever they 
were obedient, he could load a numerous army into the field; but 
some faith is requisite to believe, that the single tribe of the Sua- 
nians was composed of two hundred thousand soldiers, or that the 
population of Mingrelia now amounts to four millions of inhabit- 
ants (75). 

It was the boast of the Colchians, that their ancestors had 
checked the victories of Sesostris; and the defeat of the Egyptian is 
less incredible than his successful progress as far as the foot of 
Mount Caucasus. They sunk, without any memorable effort, un- 
der the arms of Cyrus; folk) wed in distant wars the standard of the under ih« 
great king, and presented him every fifth year with one hundred bcLTonne. 
boys and as many virgins, the fairest produce of the land (76). 

Yet he accepted this gift like the gold and ebony of India, the 
frankincense of the Arabs, or the negroes and ivory of .Ethiopia : 
the Colchians were not subject to the dominion of a satrap, and 
they continued to enjoy the name as well as substance of national 
independence (77). After the fall of the Persian empire, Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontns, added Colchos to the wide circle of his domi- 
nions on the Euxine; and when the natives presumed to request 
that his son might reign over them, he bound the ambitious youth 
in chains of gold, and delegated a servant in his place. In the pur- 
suit of Mithridales, the Homans advanced to the banks of the Pha- 
sis, and their galleys ascended the river till they reached the camp 
of Pompey and his legions (78). Hut the senate, and afterwards the 
emperors, disdained to reduce that distant and useless conquest 
into the form of a province. The family of a Greek rhetorician was 
permitted to reign in Colchos and the adjacent kingdoms, from the 
time of Mark Antony to that of Nero; and after the race of Po- 
lemo (79) was extinct, the eastern Pontus, which preserved his 
name, extended no farther than the neighbourhood of Trcbizond. 

Beyond these limits the fortifications of Hyssus, of Apsarus, of the 

(T5) Strabo, 1. xl. p. 765. Lambert!, Relation tie la Viugrelie. Yet we mint avoid the contrary 
extreme of Chardin, w ho allows no more than 20,000 inhabitant* to supply an annual exportation of 
12,000 slaves : an absurdity unworthy of that judicious traveller. 

(76) HerodoL I. til. c. 07. Sec, in I. ril. c. 79. their arms and service in the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece. 

(77) Xenophon, who had encountered the Colchians in his retreat ( Anabasis, I. iv.'p. 320, 343. 

348. edit. Hutchinson; and Foster's Dissertation, p. liii — Iviii. in Spelman's English version, vol. if.), 
styles them avT&vojxot. Before the conquest of Mithridatvs, they are named hy Appian 
6tptuxa.vt$ (dc Bell. Milhridatico, c. 15. tom. I. p. 061. of the last and best edition, hy John ficbwoigb* 
maser, Llpsise, 1785. 8 vols. large octavo). 

(78) The conquest of Colchos by llilbridatcsand Pompey is marked by Appian [de Bell. Mithrhlal.) 

and Plutarch (in vit. Pomp.), 

(79) Wc may trace the rise and fall of the family of Polemo, in Strabo (1. xi. p. 755. !. xii. p. 867.), 

Dion Cassius or Xipbilin (p. 588. 593. 601. 719. 754 . 915. 946. edit. Reiuiar), Suetonius (in Neron. 
c. 18. in Vespasian, c. 8.), Eulropius (vii. 14.), Josephus (Anliq. Judaic. L xx. c. 7. p. 970. edit, lla- 
vercamp), and Eusebius (Chrou. with Scaliger. Animadvert, p. 196.). 
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Phasis, of Dioscurias or Sebastopolis, and of Pityus, were guarded 
by sufficient detachments of horse and foot; and sis princes of Col— 
visit chos received their diadems from the lieutenants of Caesar. One ol 
A. f i> r ."uo. these lieutenants, the eloquent and philosophic Arrian, surveyed, 
and has described, the Euxine coast, under the reign of Hadrian. 
The garrison which he reviewed at the mouth of the Phasis con- 
sisted of four hundred chosen legionaries ; the brick walls and 
towers, the double ditch, and the military engines on the rampart, 
rendered this place inaccessible to the Barbarians ; but the new sub- 
urbs which had been built by the merchants and veterans, required, 
in the opinion of Arrian, some external defence (80). As the 
strength of the empire was gradually impaired, the Romans sta- 
tioned on the Phasis were either withdrawn or expelled; and the 
tribe of the Lazi (81), whose posterity speak a foreign dialect, and 
inhabit the sec-coast of Trebizond, imposed their name and domi- 
nion on the ancient kingdom of Colchos. Their independence was 
soon invaded by a formidable neighbour, who had acquired, by arms 
and treaties, the sovereignly of Iberia. The independent king of 
Lazica received his sceptre at the hands of the Persian monarch, 
and the successors of Constantine acquiesced in this injurious claim, 
which was proudly urged as a right of immemorial prescription. 
“°r of I n d' c beginning of the sixth century, their influence was restored 
a. i). 52'i. by the introduction of Christianity, which the Mingrelians still pro- 
fess with becoming zeal, without understanding the doetrines, or 
observing the precepts, of their religion. After the decease of his 
father, Zathus was exalted to the regal dignity by the favour of the 
great king; but the pious youth abhorred the ceremonies of the. 
Magi, and sought, in the palace of Constantinople, an orthodox 
baptism, a noble wife, and the alliance of the emperor Justin. The 
king of Lazica was solemnly invested with the diadem,, and his 
cloak and tunic of white silk, with a gold border, displayed, in rich 
embroidery, the figure of his new patron; who soothed the jealousy 
of the Persian court, and excused the revolt of Colchos, by the ve- 
nerable names of hospitality and religion. The common interest 
of both empires imposed on the Colchians the duty of guarding the 
passes of Mount Caucasus, where a wall of sixty miles is now' 
defended by the monthly service of the musketeers of Mingrelia (82) . 


(80) In the time of Procopius, there were no Homan forts on the Phasis. Pityus and Sebastopolis 
were evacuated on the rumour of the Persians (Goth. 1. iv. c. 4.); bul tho latter was afterwards 
restored by Justinian (do Edif. I. iv. c. 7.). 

(81) In the time of Pliny, Arrian, and Ptolemy, the Lari were a particular tribe on the northern 
skirls of Colchos (Cellaritis, Grograph. Anliq. tom. ii. p. 222.). In the age of Justinian, they spread, 
or at least reigned, over the v hole country. At present, they have migrated along the coast towards 
Trebizond, and compose a rude sea-faring people, with a peculiar language (Chardin, p. 149. Pcys* 
sojicl, p. 64.]. 

(82) John Malala, Chron. tom. ii. p. 134 137. Theophanes, p. 144. Hist. Viscell. 1. xv. p. 103, 

The fact is authentic, hut the date seems too recent. In speaking of their Persiao alliance, the 
Lazi contemporaries of Justinian employ the most obsolete words — iv pyijjuta, 
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But this honourable connection was soon corrupted by the ava- r«toU and 
rice and ambition of the Romans. Degraded from the rank of of 

allies, the Lazi were incessantly reminded, by words and actions, 
of their dependent state. At the distance of a day’s journey beyond 5M. 
the Apsarus, they beheld the rising fortress of Petra (83), which 
commanded the maritime country to the south of the Phasis. In- 
stead of being protected by the valour, Colchos was insulted by 
the licentiousness of foreign mercenaries ; the benefits of commerce 
were converted into base and vexatious monopoly ; and Gubazes, 
the native prince, was reduced to a pageant of royalty, by the 
superior influence of the officers of Justinian. Disappointed in 
their expectations of Christian virtue, the indignant Lazi reposed 
some confidence in the justice of an unbeliever. After a private 
assurance that their ambassadors should not be delivered to the 
Romans, they publicly solicited the friendship and aid of Chosroes. 

The sagacious monarch instantly discerned the use and importance 
of Colchos ; and meditated a plan of conquest, which was renewed 
at the end of a thousand years by Shah Abbas, the wisest and most 
powerful of his successors (8i)f. His ambition was fired by the hope 
of launching a Persian navy from the Phasis, of commanding the 
trade and navigation of the Euxine sea, of desolating the coast of 
Pontus and Bithynia, of distressing, perhaps of attacking, Constan- 
tinople, and of persuading the Barbarians of Europe to second his 
arms and counsels against the common enemy of mankind. Under 
the pretence of a Scythian war, he silently led his troops to the 
frontiers of. Iberia ; the Colchian guides were prepared to conduct 
them through the woods and along the precipices of Mount Cauca- 
sus ; and a narrow path was laboriously formed into a safe and 
spacious highway, for the march of cavalry, and even of ele- 
phants. Gubazes laid his person and diadem at the feet of the king 
of Persia; his Colchians imitated the submission of their prince; 
and after the walls of Petra had been shaken, the Roman garrison 
prevented, by a capitulation, the impending fury of the-last assault. 

But the Lazi soon discovered, that their impatience had urged them 
to choose an evil more intolerable than the calamities which they 
strove to escape. The monopoly of salt and corn was effectually 
removed by the loss of those valuable commodities. The authority 
of a Roman legislator was succeeded by the pride of an Oriental 
despot, who beheld, with equal disdain, the slaves whom he had 

wpo'/ovot, &c. Could they belong to a connection which had not been dissolved above twenty 
years ? 

(83) The sole vestige of Petra subsists in the writings of Procopius and Agalhias. Most of the 
towns and castles or Lazica may be found by comparing their uames and position with the map of 
Mingrclia, in Lambcrli. 

(84) Seethe amusing letters of Pietro della Valle, the Roman traveller (Viaggi, tom. ii. 207. 209. 

213. 215. 260. 286. 300. tom. iii.p. 54. 127.). In the years 1618, 1619, and 1620, he conversed with 
Shah Abbas, and strongly encouraged a design which might have united Persia and Europe against 
their common enemy the Turk. 
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exalted, and the kings whom ho had humbled before the footstool 
of his throne. The adoration of lire was introduced into Colchos 
by the zeal of the Magi : their intolerant spirit provoked the fer- 
vour of a Christian people; and the prejudice of nature or educa- 
tion was wounded by the impious practice of exposing the dead 
bodies or their parents, on the summit of a lofty tower, to the trows 
and vultures of the air (85). Conscious of the increasing hatred, 
which retarded the execution of his great designs, the just ISushir— 
van had secretly given orders to assassinate the king of the Lazi, to 
transplant the people into somo distant land, and to fix a faithful 
and warlike colony on the banks of the Phasis. The watchful jea- 
lousy of the Colchians foresaw and averted the impending ruin. 
Their repentance was accepted at Constantinople by the prudence, 
rathor than the clemency, of Justinian ; and he commanded Dagis- 
teus, with seven thousand Romans, and one thousand of the Zani,’ 
to expel, the Persians from the coast of the Buxine, 
siege of Tho siege of Petra, which the Roman general, with the aid of 
a' 1 ?.’ the Lazi, immediately undertook, is one of the most remarkable 
H9 ~ Ml ‘ actions of the age. The city was seated on a craggy rock, which 
hung over the sea, and communicated by a steep and narrow path 
with the land. Since the approach was difficult, the attack might 
be deemed impossible: the Persian conqueror had strengthened the 
. fortifications of Justinian ; and the places feast inaccessible were 
covered by additional bulwarks. In this important fortress, the 
vigilance of Chosroes had deposited a magazine of offensive and 
defensive arms, sufficient for five times the number, not only of 
the garrison, but of the besiegers themselves. The stock of flour 
and salt provisions was adequate to the consumption of five years ; 
tho w ant of wine was supplied by vinegar, and of grain from whence 
a strong liquor was extracted ; and a triple aqueduct eluded the dili- 
gence, and even the suspicions, of the enemy. But the firmest de- 
fence of Petra was placed in the valour of fifteen hundred Persiaes, 
who resisted. the assaults of the Romans, whilst, in a softer vein of 
earth, a mine was secretly perforated. The wall, supported by 
slender and temporary props, hung tottering in the air; but Dagis- 
teus delayed the attack till he had secured a specific recompense; 
and the town was relieved before the return of his messenger from 
Constantinople. The Persian garrison was reduced to four hun- 
dred men, of whom no more than fifty were exempt from sickness 


(85) See Herodotus (1. i. c. 140. p. 69.), who speaks with diffidence, I.archer (tom. I. p. J95> — 
401. Notes sur llorodole), Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. It.), and Agalliias (I. ii. p. 61, 62.). This 
practice, agreeable to the Zeiidavesla (Hyde.do Relic. Pers. c. 34. p. 414 — 421.), demonstrates that 
the burial of the Persian kings ( Xenophon, Cyroprcjl. 1. viti. p^ 658. ), rt tovtov fixxapt- 
tortpav tov yn jai^O/Tvocc, is a Greek fiction, and that their tombs could be no more than 
cenotaphs. * 1 


* These seem the same people called Suanians, p. 179. M. 
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or wounds; yet such had been their inflexible perseverance, that 
they concealed their losses from the enemy, by enduring, without a 
murmur, the sight and putrefying stench of the dead bodies of their 
eleven hundred companions. After their deliverance, the breaches 
were hastily stopped with sand-bags; the mine was replenished 
with earth ; a new wall was erected on a frame of substantial tim- 
ber ; and a fresh garrison of three thousand men was stationed at 
Petra to sustain the labours of a second siege. The operations, 
both of the attack and defence, were conducted with skilful obsti- 
nacy ; and each party derived useful lessons from the experience of 
their past faults. A battering-ram was invented, of light construc- 
tion and powerful effect: it was transported and worked by the 
hands of forty soldiers; and as the stones were loosened by its 
repeated strokes, they were torn with long iron hooks from the 
wall. From those walls, a shower of darts was incessantly poured 
on the heads ,of the assailants, but they were most dangerously 
annoyed by a fiery composition of sulphur and bitumen, which in 
Colchos might with some propriety be named the oil of Medea. Of 
six thousand Romans who mounted the scaling-ladders, their ge- 
neral Bcssas was the first, a gallant veteran of seventy years of age: 
the courage of their leader, his fall, and extreme danger, animated 
the courage of his troops ; and their prevailing numbers oppressed 
the strength, without subduing the spirit, of the Persian garrison. 
The fate of these valiant men deserves to be more distinctly noticed. 
Seven hundred had perished in the siege, two thousand three hun- 
dred survived to defend the breach. One thousand and seventy 
were destroyed W'ith fire and sword in the last assault ; and if seven 
hundred and thirty were made prisoners, only eighteen among them 
were found without the marks of honourable wounds. The re- 
maining live hundred escaped into the citadel, which they main- 
tained without any hopes of relief, rejecting the fairest terms of 
capitulation and service, till they were lost in the flames. They 
died in obedience to the commands of their prince; and such exam- 
ples of loyalty and valour might excite their countrymen to deeds 
of equal despair and more prosperous event. The instant demoli- 
tion of the works of Petra confessed the astonishment and appre- 
hension of the conqueror. 

A Spartan would have praised and pitied the virtue of these he- 
roic slaves ; but the tedious warfare and alternate success of the 
Roman and Persian arms cannot detain the attention of posterity 
at the foot of Mount Caucasus. The advantages obtained by the 
troops of Justinian were more frequent and splendid; but the forces 
of the great king were continually supplied, till they amounted to 
eight elephants and seventy thousand men, including twelve thou- 
sand Scythian allies, and above three thousand Dilemites, who de- 
scended by their free choice from the hills of Hyrcania, and were 
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equally formidable in close or in distant combat. The siege of Ar- 
chscopolis, a name imposed or corrupted by the Greeks, was raised 
with some loss and precipitation ; but the Persians occupied the 
passes of Iberia: Colchos was enslaved by their forts and garrisons; 
they devoured the scanty sustenance of the people ; and the prince 
of the Lazi fled into the mountains. In the Roman camp, faith 
and discipline were unknow n ; and the independent leaders, who 
were invested with equal power, disputed w ith each other the pre- 
eminence of vice and corruption. The Persians followed, without 
a murmur, the commands of a single chief, who implicitly obeyed 
the instructions of their supreme lord. • Their general was distin- 
guished among the heroes of the East by his wisdom in council, and 
his valour in the field. The advanced age of Mermeroes, and the 
lameness of both his feet, could not diminish the activity of his 
mind, or even of his body; and, whilst he w'as carried in a litter in 
the front of battle, he inspired terror to the enemy, and a just con- 
fidence to his troops, who, under his banners, were always suc- 
cessful. After his death, the command devolved to Nacoragan, a 
proud satrap, who, in a conference with the Imperial chiefs, had 
the imprudence to declare that he disposed of victory as absolutely 
as of the ring on his finger. Such presumption was the natural 
cause and forerunner of a shameful defeat. The Roma’ns had been 
gradually repulsed to the edge of the sea-shore ; and their last 
camp, on the ruins of the Grecian colony of Phasis, was defended on 
all sides by strong intrenchments, the river, the Euxinc, and a fleet 
of galleys. Despair united their counsels and invigorated their 
arms : they withstood the assault of the Persians ; and the flight of 
INacoragan preceded or followed the slaughter of ten thousand of his 
bravest soldiers. He escaped from the Romans to fall into the hands 
of an unforgiving master, who severely chastised tho error of his 
own choice: the unfortunate general was flayed alive, and his skin, 
stuffed into the human form, was exposed on a mountain; a dread- 
ful warning to those who might hereafter be intrusted with the fame 
and fortune of Persia (86). Yet the prudence of Chosrocs insen- 
sibly relinquished the prosecution of the Colchian war, in the just 
persuasion, that it is impossible to reduce, or, at least, to hold a 
distant country against the wishes and efforts of its inhabitants. 
The fidelity of Gubazes sustained the most rigorous trials. He pa- 
tiently endured the hardships of a savage life, and rejected, with 
disdain, the specious temptations of the Persian court.* The king 

(86) The punishment or flaying alive could not be introduced into Persia by Sapor ( Brisson. de 
Begn. Per*. I. ii. p. 578.), nor could it be copied from the foolish tale orilarsyas the Phrygian piper, 
most foolishly quoted as a precedent by Agalhlas [I. iv. p. 132, 133.). 


* According to Agathias, the death of Gubazes preceded the defeat ofNacoragan. The trials look 
place after the battle.— M. 
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of the Lazi had been educated in the Christian religion ; his mother 
was the daughter of a senator; during his youth, he had served ten 
years a silentiary of the Byzantine palace (87), and the arrears of » 

an unpaid salary were a motive of attachment as well as of com- 
plaint. But the long continuance of his sufferings extorted from 
him a naked representation of the truth ; and truth was an unpar- 
donable libel on the lieutenants of Justinian, who, amidst the de- 
lays of a ruinous war, had spared bis enemies and trampled on his 
allies. Their malicious information persuaded the emperor that 
his faithless vassal already meditated a second defection : an order 
, was surprised to send him prisoner to Constantinople ; a treacherous 

clause was inserted, that he might bo lawfully killed in case of 
resistance ; and Gubazes, without arms, or suspicion of danger, was 
stabbed in the security of a friendly interview. In the first mo- 
ments of rage and despair the Colchians would have sacrificed their 
country and religion to the gratification of revenge. But the autho- ( 

rity and eloquence of the wiser few obtained a salutary pause : the 
victory of the Pliasis restored the terror of the Roman arms, and 
the emperor was solicitous to absolve his own name from the im- 
putation of so foul a murder. A judge of senatorial rank was 
commissioned to inquire into the conduct and death of the king 
of the Lazi. He ascended a stately tribunal, encompassed by 
Hie ministers of justice and punishment : in the presence of both 
nations, this extraordinary cause wws pleaded, according to the 
forms of civil jurisprudence, and some satisfaction was granted to 
an injured people, by the sentence and execution of the meaner 
criminals (88). 

In peace, the king of Persia continually sought the pretences of Negotiation* 
a rupture ; but no sooner had lie taken up arms, than he expressed 0 blw«5i“ 
his desire of a safe and honourable treaty. During the fiercest 
hostilities, the two monarchs entertained a deceitful negotiation; 
and such was the superiority of Chosroes, that whilst be treated the 
Roman ministers with insolence and contempt, he obtained the most 
unprecedented honours for his own ambassadors at the Imperial 
court. The successor of Cyrus assumed the majesty of the Eastern 
sun, and graciously permitted his younger brother Justinian to reign 
over the West, w ith the pale and reflected splendour of the moon. 

(87) In the palace of Constantinople there were thirty silentiarics, who are styled hastati ante 
fores cuhiculi, tJ}$ otyvj' iw i^Tarat, an honourable title, which conferred the rank, without 
imposing the duties, of a senator (Cod. Tbcodos. 1. vi. tit. 23. Golbofrcd. Comment, tom. ii. 

*129.). 

(88) On these judicial orations, Agalbias (1. iii. p. 81—89. 1. iv. p. 103—119.) lavishes eighteen 
or twenty pages of false and florid rhetoric. His ignorance or carelessness overlooks the' strongest 
argument against the king of Lazica— his former revolt.* 


Digitized b\ 


* The Orations in the third book of Agathias the Colchians on the expediency of adhering to 
are not judicial, nor delivered before the Ho- the Roman, or embracing the Persian, alliance, 
man tribunal : it is a deliberative debate among — H. 
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This gigantic style was supported by the pomp and eloquence of 
Isdigune, one of the royal chamberlains. His wifo and daughters, 
with a train of eunuchs and camels, attended the march of the am- 
bassador: two satraps with golden diadems wero numbered among 
his followers : he was guarded by live hundred horse, the most 
valiant of the Persians ; and the Roman governor of Dara wisely 
refused to admit more than twenty of this martial and hostile ca- 
ravan. When Isdigune had saluted the emperor, and delivered his 
presents, he passed ten months at Constantinople without discussing 
any serious affairs. Instead of being coniined to his palace, and 
receiving food and water from the hands of his keepers, the Persian 
ambassador, without spies or guards, was allowed to visit the ca- 
pital; and the freedom of conversation and trade enjoyed by his 
domestics, offended the prejudices of an age which rigorously prac- 
tised tile law of nations, without confidence or courtesy (89). By 
an unexainplod indulgence, his interpreter, a servant below the no- 
tice of a Roman magistrate, was seated, at the table of Justinian, 
by the side of his master; and one thousand pounds of gold might 
be assigned for the expense of his journey and entertainment, let 
the repeated labours of Isdigune could procure only a partial and 
imperfect truce, which was always purchased with the treasures, 
and renewed at the solicitation, of the Byzantine court. Many 
years of fruitless desolation elapsed before Justinian and Chosroes 
were compelled, by mutual lassitude, to consult the repose of their 
declining age. At a conference held on the frontier, each party, 
without expecting to gain credit, displayed the power, the justice, 
and the pacific intentions, of their respective sovereigns; but neces- 
sity and interest dictated the treaty of peace, which was concluded 
for a term of fifty years, diligently composed in the Greek and Persian 
languages, and attested by the seals of twelve interpreters. T he 
lilierty of commerce and religion was fixed and defined ; the. allies 
of the emperor and the great king were included in the same benefits 
and obligations ; and the most scrupulous precautions were provided 
to prevent or determine the accidental disputes that might arise on 
the confines of two hostile nations. After twenty years of destructive 
though feeble war, the limits still remained without alteration ; and 
Chosroes was persuaded to renounce his dangerous claim to the 
possession or sovereignty of Colchos and its dependent states. Rich 
in the accumulated treasures of the East, he extorted from the 
Romans an annual payment of thirty thousand pieces of gold; and 
tho smallness of the sum revealed the disgrace of a ttibute in its 
naked deformity. In a previous debate, the chariot of Sesostris, 

(89) Procopins represent* ihe practice of the Gothic court of Ravenna (Golh.l.i.c. 7.) ; and foreign 
ambassadors havi* been treated with the aarne jealousy and rigour in Turkey (BosIxKpiius, rpitf. iii. 
p. 149. 242, &£.), Russia (Voyage I>’Olearius\, and China (Narrative ofJI.de Lange, iu Bell's Travels, 
vol. ii. p. 189 — 311.) 
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and the wheel of fortune, were applied by one of the ministers of 
Justinian, who observed that the reduction of Antioch, and some 
Syrian cities, had elevated beyond measure the vain and ambitious 
spirit of the Barbarian. “ You are mistaken,” replied the modest 
Persian : “ the king of kings, the lord of mankind, looks down with 
“ contempt on such petty acquisitions; and of the ten nations, 

“ vanquished by his invincible arms, he esteems the Romans as the 
“ least formidable (90).*" According to the Orientals, the empire 
of Nushirvan extended from Ferganah, in Transoxiana, to Yemen or 
Arabia F«lix. He subdued the rebels of Hyrcania, reduced the pro- 
vinces of Cabul and Zablestan on the banks of the Indus, broke the 
power of the Euthalites, terminated by an honourable treaty the 
Turkish war, and admitted the daughter of the great khan into the 
number of his lawful wives. Victorious and respected among the 
princes of Asia, he gave audience, in his palace of Madain, or 
Ctesiphon, to the ambassadors of the world. Their gifts or tributes, 
arms, rich garments, gems, slaves, or aromatics, were humbly pre- 
sented at the foot of his throne; and he condescended to accept from 
the king of India ten quintals of the wood of aloes, a maid seven 
cubits in height, and a carpet softer than silk, the skin, as it was 
reported, of an extraordinary serpent (91). * 

Justinian had been reproached for his alliance with the /Ethio- c<m<jn«j 
pians, as if he attempted to introduce a people of savage negroes 
into the system of civilised society. But the friends of the Roman 
empire, the Axumites, or Abyssinians, may be always distinguished 
from the original natives of Africa (92). The hand of nature has 
flattened the noses of the negroes, covered their heads with shaggy 
woo], and tinged their skin with inherent and indelible blackness. 

But the olive comploxion of the Abyssinians, their hair, shape, and 
features, distinctly mark them as a colony of Arabs; and this 
descent is confirmed by the resemblance of language and manners, 
the report of an ancient emigration, and the narrow interval between 
the shores of the Red Sea. Christianity had raised that nation 
above the level of African barbarism (93) : their intercourse with 

(90) The negotiations and treaties between Justinian and Chosroes are copiously explained by 
Procopius (Persic. 1. ii. c. 10. 13. 26, 27, 28. Gothic. L ii. C. 1ft. 15.). Agathias (I. it. p. 141, 142.), 
aud Menander (in Bxccrpt. Legs}, p. 132 — 147.). Consult Bar bey rac, Hist, des Ancicps Trailes, 
tom. ii. p. 154. 181—184. 193—200. 

(01) D’Hcrbetot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 680, 681. 294,295. 

(92) See BuiTon, Hist. Natnrelle, Iona. iii. p. 449. This Arab cUst of features and complexion, which 
has continued 3400 years (I.udolph. Hist, el Comment. Bthlopic. I. i. c. 4.) in the colony of Abyssi- 
nia, will justify the suspicion, that race, as well as climate, must have contributed to form the ne- 
groes of the adjacent and similar regions. 4, 

(93) The Portuguese missionaries, Ahraret (Harmisio, tom. i. fol. 204. rect. 274. vers: ), Bermudez 
(Purchase Pilgrims, toI. ii. 1. v. c. 7. p. 1149—1188.), l.nbo (Relation, &c. par M. le Grand, with xt 
Dissertations, Paris, 1728.), aud Teller (Relations do Thcrenot, part iv.), could only relate of mo- 


♦ Mr. Salt ( Travels, vol. ik p. 458.). considers them to be distinct from the Arabs — “ in feature, 
Colour, habit, and manners.” — M. 
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Egypt, and the successors of Constantine (94), had communicated 
the rudiments of the arts and sciences ; their vessels traded to the 
isle of Ceylon (95), and seven kingdoms obeyed the Negus or supreme 
prince of Abyssinia. The independence of the Homerites,* who 
reigned in the rich and happy Arabia, was first violated by an /Ethio- 
pian conqueror: he drew his hereditary claim from the queen of 
Sheba (96), and his ambition was sanctified by religious zeal. The 
Jews, powerful and active in exile, had seduced the mind of Dunaan, 
prince of the Homerites. They urged him to retaliate the perse- 
cution inflicted by the Imperial laws on their unfortunate brethren: 
some Roman merchants were injuriously treated; and several 
Christians of Negra (97) were honoured with the crown of mar- 
tyrdom (98). The churches of Arabia implored the protection of 
the Abyssinian monarch. The Negus passed the Red Sea with a 
fleet and army, deprived the Jewish proselyte of his kingdom and 
life, and extinguished a race of princes, who had ruled above two 
thousand years the sequestered region of myrrh and frankincense. 
The conqueror immediately announced the victory of the Gospel, 
requested an orthodox patriarch, and so warmly professed his 
friendship to the Roman empire, that Justinian was flattered by the 
hope of diverting the silk trade through the channel of Abyssinia, 
Their alliance and of exciting the forces of Arabia against the Persian king. Non- 
jmunian, nosus, descended from a family of ambassadors, was named by the 
a. d. 533 . em p eror t 0 execute this important commission. He wisely declined 
the shorter, but more dangerous, road, through the sandy deserts of 
Nubia ; ascended the Nile, embarked on the Red Sea, and safely 

dern Abyssinia what they had soon or iuvcnled. The erudition of Ludolplms (Hist. Ailhiopica, Fran- 
cofurl. 1681 . Cotnntonlarioi, 1691. Appendix, 1694.), in twcntv-Gvc languages, could add little 
concerning its ancient history. Yet the fame of Caled, or F.llistkcus, ike conqueior of Yemen, is 
celebrated in national songs and legends. 

(94) The negotiations of Justinian with the Axumitcs, or Atlhiopians, are recorded by Procopius 
(Persic, l.i.c. 19, 20.) and John Ualala, (tom. ii. p. J63 — 165. 193-*- 196.}. The historian of Antioch 
quotes the original • narrative of the ambassador Nonnosus, of which Pholius (Bihliot. cod. iii.) has 
preserved a curious extract#' 

(95) The trade of the Axumitcs to the coast of India and Africa, and the isle of Ceylon, is curiously 
represented hv Cosuias Indicopleustes (Topograph. Christian. 1. ii. p. 132. 138, 139, 140. 1. xi. 
p. 338,339.). 

(9G) Ludolph. Hist, el Comment. ASlhiop. 1. ii. c. 3. 

(97) The city of Negra, or Nag'ran, in Yemen, is surrounded with palm trees, and stands in the 
high-road between $aaua,‘ the capital, and Mecca; from the former ten, from the latter twenty 
days* journey of a caravan of camels (Ahnlfeda, Descript. Arabi®, p. 52.). 

(98) The martyrdom of St. Arelhas, prince of Negra, and his three hundred and forty ’compa- 
nions,! is embellished in the legends of Metaphraslc* and Nicephoros Callistus, copied by Barouius 
(A. D. 522, No. 22 — 66 A. D. 523, No. 16—29. ), and refuted, with obscure diligence, by Basnago 
(Hist, des Juifs, tom. xii. 1. viii. c. ii. p. 333—348.), who investigates the state of the Jews in Arabia 
and dBlhiopia. 


* It appears by the important inscription dis- 
covered by Mr. Salt at Axoum, and from a law 
of Coustaulius, ( 16lh Jau. 356, inserted in the 
Theodosia u Code, 1. 12. c. 12.) that in the middle 
of the fourth century of our era the princes of the 
Axumitcs joifled to their lilies that of king of the 
Homerites. The conquest* which they made over 
the Arabs in the sixth century were only a res- 


toration of the ancient order of things. St. Mar- 
tin, vol. viii. p. 46. — M. 

f According to Jobannscn (Hist. Tomans, 
Prsef. p. 89.), Dunaan ( Dsu No was ) massacred 
20,060 Christians, and threw them into a pit, 
where they were burned. They are calleJ in the 
Koran the companions of the pit (socii fovea:]. 
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landed at the African port of Adulis. From Adulis to the royal city 
of Ax ii me is no more than fifty leagues, in a direct line; but the 
winding passes of the mountains detained the ambassador fifteen 
days; and as he traversed the forests, he saw, and vaguely com- 
puted, about five thousand wild elephants. The capital, according 
to his report, was large and populous; and the village of Axume is 
still conspicuous by the regal coronations, by the ruins of a Christian 
temple, and by sixteen or seventeen obelisks inscribed with Grecian 
characters (99). But the Negus | gave audience in the open field, 
seated on a lofty chariot, which was drawn by four elephants su- 
perbly caparisoned, and surrounded by his nobles and musicians. 
He was Clad in a linen garment and cap, holding in his hand two 
javelins and a light shield ; and, although his nakedness was im- 
perfectly covered, he displayed the Barbaric pomp of gold chains, 
collars, and bracelets, richly adorned with pearls and precious 
stones. The ambassador of Justinian knelt; the Negus raised him 
from the ground, embraced Nonnosus, kissed the seal, perused the 
letter, accepted the Roman alliance, and, brandishing his weapons, 
denounced implacable war against the worshippers of fire. But the 
proposal of the silk trade w as eluded ; and nofwithstanding the as- 
surances, and perhaps the wishes of the Abyssinians, these hostile 
menaces evaporated without effect. The Homcrites were unwilling 
to abandon their aromatic' groves, to explore a sandy desert, and to 
encounter, after all their fatigues, a formidable nation from whom 
they had never received any personal injuries. Instead of enlarging 
his conquests, the king of /Ethiopia was incapable of defending his 
possessions. > Abrahah, $ the slave of a Roman merchant of Adulis, 
assumed the sceptre of the Homerites ; the troops of Africa were 
seduced by the luxury of the climate ; and Justinian solicited the 
friendship of the usurper, who honoured with a slight tribute the 
supremacy of his prince. After a long series of prosperity, the power 
of Abrahah was overthrown before the gates of Mecca; his children 
were despoiled by the Persian conqueror ; and the /Ethiopians were 
finally expelled from the continent of Asia. This narrative of 


(99) Alvarez (in Bamusio, tom. i. fol. 219. vers. 221. vers.) saw the flourishing slale of Axume in 
the year 1520 — luogo molto buono c grande. It was ruined in the same century by the Turkish in- 
vasion. No more than one hundred houses remain; hut the memory of its past greatness is pre- 
served by the regal coronation ( Ludolph. Hist, et Comment. 1. ii.'C. 11.).* 


* Lord Yalenlia s and Hr. Salt’s Travels give a 
high notion of the ruins of Axnm. — M. 

f The Negus is differently called Eles-baan, 
Elesboas, Ellislh.Tus, probably the same name, 
or rather appellation. See St. Martin, vol. viii. 
p. 49.— M. 

$ According to the Arabian authorities (Jo* 
hannsen. Hist. Yemanae, p. 94. Bonu, 1828,) 
Abrahah was an Abyssinian, the rival of Ariathus, 
the brother of the Abyssinian king : be surprised 
and slew Ariathus, and by his craft appeased the 


resentment of Nadjash, the Abyssiuian king. 
Abrahah was a Christian ; he built a magnificent 
church at Sana, and dissuaded his subjects from 
their accustomed pilgrimages to Mecca. The 
church was defiled, it was supposed, by the Ko- 
reishites, and Abrahah took up arms to revenge 
himself on the Temple at Mirca. He was repelled 
by miracle : his elephant would not advance, but 
knelt down before the sacred place : Abrahah 
fled, discomGled and mortally wounded, to Sana. 
— M. 
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obscure and remote events is not foreign to the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire. If a Christian power had been maintained in 
Arabia, Mahomet must have been crushed in his cradle, and Abys- 
sinia would have prevented a revolution which has changed the 
civil and religious state of the world (100).* 


CHAPTER XL1II. 

- ' j 


Rebellions of Africa. — Restoration of the Gothic Kingdom by Totila. — Loss and Reco- 
very of Rome. — Final Conquest of Italy by Narses. — Extinction of the Ostrogoths. — 
Defeat or the Franks and Alemanni. — Last Victory, Disgrace, and Death of Belisa- 
rius. — Death aud Character of Justinian. — Comet, Earthquakes, and Plague. 

The review of the nations from the Danube to the Nile has ex- 
posed, on every side, the weakness of the Romans ; and our wonder 
is reasonably excited that they should presume to enlarge an em- 
pire whose ancient limits they were incapable of defending. But 
the wars, the conquests, and the triumphs of Justinian, are the 
feeble and pernicious eiferts of old age, which exhaust the remains 
of strength, and accelerate the decay of the powers of life. He 
exulted in the glorious act of restoring Africa and Italy to the re- 
public ; but the calamities which followed the departure of Belisa- 
rius betrayed the impotence of the conqueror, and accomplished 
the ruin of those unfortunate countries; * 

The troubles From his new acquisitions, Justinian expected that his avarice, 
oiArno, ag wg j| as p r j,j Ci gijoy],) be richly gratified. A rapacious minister 
535 545. 0 f ih e finances closely pursued the footsteps of Belisarius ; and as 
the old registers of tribute had been burnt by the Vandals, he in- 
dulged his fancy in a liberal calculation and arbitrary assessment of 
the wealth of Africa (1). The increase qf taxes, which weredrawn 

(100) Tbe revolutions of Temcn In tbe sixth century must be collected from Procopius (Peptic. 1. 1. 
C. 19, ‘20. ), Tlieop bancs Bvzant. (apud Phot. cod. lxiii. p. 80.), St. Tbeophanes (in Chronograph, 
p. 144, 145. 188, 189. *206, ‘207., who is full of strange blunders), Pocock ( Specimen Hist. Arab. p.62. 
65.),D’Herbelot(Bibliot. Orientale, p. 12. 477.), and Sale's Preliminary Discourse and Koran (c. 105.). 
The revolt of Abrabah is mentioned l>y Procopius; and bis fall, though clouded with miracles, is an 
historical fact.f 

(1) For the troubles of Africa, I neither have nor desire another guide than Procopius, whose eye 
contemplated the image, and whose ear collected the reports, of the memorable events of bis own 
times. In the second book of the Yandalic war lie relates the revolt of Sloza (c. 14 — 24.), the re- 
• turn of Belisarius (c. 16.), the victory of Germanus (c. 16, 17, 18.), the second administration of So- 


* A period bf sixty-seven years is assigned by rite gestarum, in the 4th vol. of the Gottingen 
most of the Arabian authorities to the Abyssinian Transactions ; Salt’s Travels, vol. it. p. 466, die. ; 
kingdom in llomeritis. — M. Svlvestrede Sacv, vol. i. Acad, des Inscrip.; Jost, 

f To the authors who have Illustrated the ob- Geachtehte dor Israel iter ; Johann sen, Hist. Ye- 
senre history eff the Jewish and Abyssinian king- manic ; St. Martin’s notes to Lc Beau, tom. viii. 
doms in Homerilis may be added Sebullens, Hist. p. M. 

Joctanidarum ; Walch, Uistoria rerum in Home- 
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away by a distant sovereign, and a general resumption of the pa- 
trimony or crown lands, soon dispelled the intoxication of the pub- 
lic joy : but the emperor was insensible to the modest complaints 
of the people, till he was awakened and alafmed by the clamours 
of military discontent. Many of the Roman soldiers had married 
the widows and daughters of the Vandals. As their own, by the 
double right of conquest and inheritance, they claimed the estates 
which Genseric had assigned to his victorious troops. They 
heard with disdain the cold and selfish representations of their offi- 
cers, that the liberality of Justinian had raised them from a savage 
or servile condition ; tliat they were already enriched by tho spoils 
of Africa, the treasure, the slaves, and the moveables, of the van- 
quished Barbarians ; and that the ancient and lawful patrimony of 
the emperors would be applied only to the support of that govern- 
ment on which their own safety and reward must ultimately de- 
pend. The mutiny was secretly inflamed by a thousand soldiers, 
for the most part Heruli, who had imbibed the doctrines, and were 
instigated by the clergy, of the Arian sect; and the cause of perjury 
and rebellion was sanctified by the dispensing powers of fanaticism. 
The Arians deplored the ruin of their church, triumphant above a 
century in Africa ; and they were justly provoked by tho laws of the 
conqueror, which interdicted the baptism of their children, and the 
exercise of all religious worship. Of the Vandals chosen by Beli- 
sarius, the far greater part, in the honours of the Eastern service, 
forgot their country and religion. But a generous band of four 
hundred obliged the mariners, when they were in sight of the isle 
of Lesbos, to alter their course : they touched on Peloponnesus, 
ran ashore on a desert coast of Africa, and boldly erected, on 
Mount Aurasius, the standard of independence and revolt. While 
the troops of the province disclaimed the commands of their supe- 
riors, a conspiracy was formed at Carthage against the life of Solo- 
mon, who idled with honour the place of Belisarius; and the Arians 
had piously resolved to sacrifice the tyrant at the foot of the altar, 
during the awful mysteries of the festival of Easter. Fear or re- 
morse restrained the daggers of the assassins, but the patience of 
Solomon emboldened their discontent ; and at the end of ten days, 
a furious sedition was kindled in the Circus, which desolated Africa 
above ten years. The pillage of the city, and the indiscriminate 
slaughter of its inhabitants, were suspended only by darkness, 
sleep, and intoxication: the -governor, with seven companions, 
among whom was the historian Procopius, escaped to Sicily : two 
thirds of the army were involved in the guilt of treason ; and eight 
thousand insurgents, assembling in the field of Bulla, elected Stoza 

lomon ( c. 19, 20, 21.), the government of Sergios { c. 22, 23.), of Areobindws (e. 04.), the tyranny 
and death of Gontbaris (c. 25,26, 27,23.], nor can I discern any symptoms of flattery or malevolence 
in his various portraits. 
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for their chief, a private soldier; who possessed in a superior de- 
gree the virtues of a rebel. Under the mask of freedom, his elo- 
quence could lead, or at least' impel, the passions of his equals. 
He raised himself to a' level with Belisarius, and the nephew of the 
emperor, by daring to encounter them in the field ; and the victo- 
rious generals were compelled to acknowledge that Stoza deserved 
a purer causo, and a more legitimate command. Vanquished in 
battle, he dexterously employed the arts of negotiation ; a Roman 
army was seduced from their allegiance, and the chiefs who had 
trusted to his faithless promise were murdered by his order in a 
church of Numidia. When every resource, either of force or per- 
fidy, was exhausted, Stoza, with some desperate Vandals, retired 
to the wilds of Mauritania, obtained the daughter of a Barbarian 
prince, and eluded the pursuit of his enemies, by the report of his 
death. The personal weight of Belisarius, the rank, the spirit, and 
the temper, of Germanus, the emperor’s nephew, and the vigour 
and success of the second administration of tho eunuch Solomon, 
restored the modesty of the camp, and maintained for a while the 
tranquillity of Africa. But the vices of the Byzantine court were 
felt in that distant province ; the troops complained that they were 
neither paid nor relieved, and as soon as the public disorders were 
sufficiently mature, Stoza was again alive, in arms, and at the gates 
of Carthage. He fell in a single combat, but he smiled in the agonies 
of death, when he was informed that his own javelin had reached 
the heart of his antagonist.* The example of Stoza, and the assur- 
ance that a fortunate soldier had been the first king, encouraged 
the ambition of Gontharis, and he promised, by a private treaty, to 
divide Africa with the Moors, if, with their dangerous aid, heshould 
ascend the throne of Carthage. The feeble Areobindus, unskilled 
in the affairs of peace and war, was raised, by his marriage with 
the niece of Justinian, to the office of exarch. He was suddenly 
oppressed by a sedition of the guards, and his abject supplications, 
which provoked the contempt, could not move the pity, of the 
inexorable tyrant. After a reign of thirty days, Gontharis himself 

* • 


* Corippos gives a different account of the troops of the enemy. Stoza repented, says the 
death of Stoza : be was transfixed by an arrow poet, of his treasonous robe) lion, and anticipated 
from the band of John (not the hero of his poem), — another Catiline — eternal torments as his pu- 
who broke desperately through the victorious nisbment. 

Rcddajn, improta, pcenas 
Cnas merui. Fiiriis sot-ins Catilina cruenlis 
Exagitalus tulest. Video jam Tartara, fundo 
Flamtnarumque globes, et clara incendia volvi. 

Johannidos, book iv.1ine 21t, 

All ilio other authorities confirm Gibbon's ac- first published by Mazxuchclli during the present 
count of the death of John by the hand of Stoza. century, and is reprinted in the new edition of 
This poem ofCorrippus, unknown Jo Gibbon, was the Byzantine writers.— M. 
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was stabbed at a banquet by the hand of Artaban;* and it is singu- 
lar enough, that an Armenian prince, of the royal family of Arsaces, 
should re-establish at Carthage the authority of the Roman empire 
In the conspiracy which unsheathed the dagger of Brutus against 
the life of Caesar, every circumstance is curious and important to 
the eyes of posterity : but the guilt or merit of these loyal or rebel- 
lious assassins could interest only the contemporaries of Procopius, 
who, by their hopes and fears, their friendship or resentment, 
were personally engaged in the revolutions of Africa (2). 

That country was rapidly sinking into the state of barbarism, 
from whence it had been raised by the Phoenician colonies and 
Roman laws; and every step of intestine discord was marked by 
some deplorable victory of savage man over civilised society. The R«**®on of 
Moors (3), though ignorant of justice, were impatient of oppression : 1 A M D. r5 ’ 
their vagrant life and boundless wilderness disappointed the arms, 
and eluded the chains, of a conqueror ; and experience had shown, 
that neither oaths nor obligations could secure the fidelity of their 
attachment. The victory of Mount Auras had awed them into 
momentary submission; hut if they respected the character of So- 
lomon, they hated and despised the pride and luxury of his two 
nephews, Cyrus and Sergius, on whom their uncle had imprudently 
bestowed the provincial governments of Tripoli and Pentapolis. 

A Moorish tribe encamped under the walls of Leptis, to renew 
their alliance, and receive from the governor the customary gifts. 
Fourscore of their deputies were introduced as friends into the 
city ; but on the dark suspicion of a conspiracy, they were mas- 
sacred at the table of Sergius, and the clamour of arms and re- 
venge was re-echoed through the valleys of Mount Atlas from 
both the Syrtes to the Atlantic Ocean. A personal injury, the 
unjust execution or murder of his brother, rendered Antalas the 
enemy of the Romans. The defeat of the Vandals had formerly 
signalised his valour; the rudiments of justice and prudence were 
still more conspicuous in a Moor; and while he laid Adrumelum 
in ashes, he calmly admonished the emperor that the peace of 
Africa might be secured by the recall of Solomon and his un- 
worthy nephews. The exarch led forth his troops from Carthage : 

(2) Tct I must not refuse him the merit of painting, in lively colours, the murder of Gonlharis. 

One of the assassins uttered a sentiment not unworthy of a Homan patriot : “If I fail," said Arta- 
sires, “ in the Orel stroke, kill me on the spot, lest the rack should extort a discover^of my accom- 
“ plices.” 

(3] The Moorish wars arc occasionally introduced into the narrative of Prdfcopius (Vandal. I. ii. 
c. 19 — 23. 25. 27, 28. Gothic. I. iv. c. 17.) ; and Theophancs adds some prosperous and adverse 
events in the last years of Justinian. 


* This murder was prompted to the Armenian (according to Corippus) by the good Athanasius . 
(then prefect of Africa). 

Hunc placidus cana gravitate coegit 
Immitem maclare virum.— Corippus, vol. iv. p. 237.— M. 

T. 13 
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but, at tlie distance of six days’ journey, in the neighbourhood 
of Tebeste (ft), he was astonislied by the superior numbers and 
fierce aspect of the Barbarians. He proposed a treaty ; solicited 
a reconciliation; and offered to bind himself by the most solemn 
oaths. “By what oaths can he bind himself?” interrupted the 
indignant Moors. “ Will ho swear by the Gospels, the divine 
“ books of the Christians? It was on those books that the faith 
“of his nephew Sergius was pledged to eighty of our innocent 
“ and unfortunate brethren. Before we trust them a second time, 

“ let us try their efficacy in the chastisement of perjury and the 
“ vindication of their own honour.” Their honour was vindicated 
in the lield of Tebeste, by the death of Solomon, and the total 
loss of his army.* The arrival of fresh troops and more jkilful 
commanders soon checked the insolence of the Moors; seventeen 
of their princes were slain in the same battle; and the doubtful 
and transient submission of their tribes was celebrated with lavish 
applause by the people of Constantinople. Successive inroads 
had reduced the province of Africa to one third of the measure 
of Italy; yet the Roman emperors continued to reign above a 
century over Cartilage and the fruitful coast of the Mediterranean. 
But the victories and the losses of Justinian were alike pernicious 
to mankind ; and such was the desolation of Africa that in many 
parts a stranger might wander whole days without meeting the 
face either of a friend or an enemy. The nation of the Vandals 
had disappeared : they once amounted to an hundred and sixty 
thousand warriors, without including the children, the women, 
or the slaves. Their numbers were infinitely surpassed by the 
number of the Moorish families extirpated in a relentless war ; and 
the same destruction was retaliated on the Homans and their allies, 
who perished by the climate, their mutual quarrels, and the rage 
of the Barbarians. W hen Procopius first landed, he admired the 
populousncss of the cities and country, strenuously exercised in 
the labours of commerce and agriculture. In less than twenty' 
years, that busy scene was converted into a silent solitude; the 
wealthy citizens escaped to Sicily and Constantinople; and the se- 
cret historian has confidently affirmed, that five millions of Africans 
were consumed by the wars and government of the emperor 
Justinian (3). 

(4) Now Tibesh, in die kingdom of Algiers. It is watered by a river, the Sujerass, wliich falls 
inio ilie Mejerda [Bagradas). Tibesh is still remarkable for its walls of large stones (like the Coli- 
seum of Borne), a fountain, and a grove of walnut-tree* : the country is fruitful, and the neighbouring 
llerebores are warlike. It appears from an inscription, that, under the reign of Adrian, the road 
from Carthage to Tebeste was constructed by the third legion (Marmol, Description dc l’Afriquc, 
tom. ii. p. 442, 443. Shaw's Travels, p. 64, 65, 66.). 

(5) Procopins, Anecdot. c. 18. The series of the African history attests this melancholy truth. 


♦ Corippns (Johannidos, lib. iii. *47 — 444.) describes the defeat and death of Solomon.— M. 
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The jealousy of the Byzantine eourt had not permitted Belisarius Rerf.ii of ii.c 
to achieve the conquest of Italy; and his abrupt departure revived a.'d'.'Im. 
the courage of the Goths (6), who respected his genius, his virtue, 
and even the laudable motive which had urged the servant of Jus- 
tinian to deceive and reject them. They had lost their king (an 
inconsiderable loss), their capital, their treasures, the provinces 
from Sicily to the Alps, and the military force of two hundred 
thousand Barbarians, magnificently equipped with horses and arms. 

Yet all was not lost, as long as Pavia was defended by one thousand 
Goths, inspired by a sense of honour, the love of freedom, and the 
memory of their past greatness. The supreme command was un- 
animously offered to the brave Uraias; and it was in his eyes alone 
that the disgrace of his uncle Yitiges could appear as a reason of 
exclusion. His voice inclined the election in favour of Hildibald, 
whose personal merit was recommended by the vain hope that his 
kinsman Theudes, the Spanish monarch, would support the common 
interest of the Gothic nation. The success of his arms in Liguria 
and Venetia seemed to justify their choice ; but he soon declared to 
the world that he was incapable of forgiving or commanding his 
benefactor. The consort of Hildibald was deeply wounded- by the 
beauty, the riches, and the pride, of the wife of Uraias; and the 
death of that virtuous patriot excited the indignation of a free people. 

A bold assassin executed their sentence by striking off the head of 
Hildibald in the midst of a banquet : the Rugians, a foreign tribe, 
assumed the privilege of election ; and Totila,' the nephew of the 
late king, was tempted, by revenge, to deliver himself and the gar- 
rison of Trevigo into the hands of the Romans. But the gallant 
and accomplished youth was easily persuaded to prefer the Gothic 
throne before the service of Justinian; and as soon as the palace of 
Pavia had been purified from the llugian usurper, he reviewed the 
national force of five thousand soldiers, and generously undertook 
the restoration of the kingdom of Italy. 

The successors of Belisarius, eleven generals of equal rank, neg- Victoria of 
lected to crush the feeble and disunited Goths, till they were roused TS^'itaiy” 8 
to action by the progress of Totila and the reproaches of Justinian. 

The gates of Verona were secretly opened to Artabazus, at the head 
of one hundred Persians in the service of the empire. The Goths 
fled from the city. At the distance of sixty furlongs the Roman 
generals halted, to regulate the division of the spoil. "While they 


(6) In the second (c. 30.) and third books (c. I — iO.), Procopius continues the history of the Gothic 
-war from the fifth to the fifteenth year of Justinian. As the events are less interesting than iu the 
former period, he allots only half the space to double the lime. Jornamles, aud the Chronicle of 
Marcellioue, afford some collateral hints. Sigonius, Pagi, Muratori, Wascon, and Dc Boat, are useful, 
and have been used. 


* His real name, as appears by medals, was tod (in German) is death. Tod i las, deathless. > 

Baduilla or Badiula. Totila signifies immortal ; Compare St. Martin, vol. lx. p. 37. — If. 
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disputed, the enemy discovered the real Dumber of the victors : the 
Persians were instantly overpowered, and it was by leaping from 
the wall that Artabazus preserved a life which he lost in a few days 
by the lance of a Barbarian, who had defied him to single combat. 
Twenty thousand Romans encountered the forces of Totila, near 
Faenza, and on the hills of Mugello, of the Florentine territory. 
The ardour of freedmen, who fought to regain their country, w as 
opposed to the languid temper of mercenary troops, who were even 
destitute of tho merits of strong and well-disciplined servitude. On 
the first attack they abandoned their ensigns, threw down their 
arms, and dispersed on all sides with an active speed, which abated 
the loss, whilst it aggravated the shame, of their defeat. The king 
of tho Goths, who blushed for the baseness of his enemies, pursued 
with rapid steps the path of honour and victory. Totila passed the 
Po,* traversed the Apenninc, suspended the important conquest ' of 
Ravenna, Florence, and Rome, and marched through the heart of 
Italy, to form the siege, or rather blockade, of Naples. The Roman 
chiefs, imprisoned in their respective cities, and accusing each other 
of the common disgrace, did not presume to disturb his enterprise. 
But the emperor, alarmed by the distress and danger of his Italian 
conquests, despatched to the relief of Naples a fleet of galleys and 
a body of Thracian and Armenian soldiers. They landed in Sicily, 
which yielded its copious stores of provisions; but the delays of the 
new commander, an unwarlike magistrate, protracted the sufferings 
of the besieged; and the succours, which he dropt with a timid and 
tardy hand, were successively intercepted by the armed vessels sta- 
tioned by Totila in the bay of Naples. The principal officer of the 
Romans was dragged, with a rope round his neck, to the foot of 
the wall, from whence, with a trembling voice, he exhorted the ci- 
tizens to implore, like himself, the mercy of the conqueror. They 
requested a truce, with a promise of surrendering the city, if no 
effectual relief should appear at the end of thirty days. Instead of 
one month, the audacious Barbarian granted them three, in the just 
confidence that famine would anticipate the term of their capitula- 
tion. After the reduction of Naples and Cumae, the provinces of 
Lucania, Apulia, and Calabria, submitted to the king of the Goths. 
Totila led his army to the gates of Rome, pitched his camp at Tibur, 
or Tivoli, within twenty miles of the capital, and calmly exhorted 
the senate and people to compare the tyranny of the Greeks with 
the blessings of the Gothic reign. 

ot vkp’fud The rapid success of Totila may be partly ascribed to the revo- 
viriue. lution which three years’ experience had produced in the sentiments 
of the Italians. At the command, or at least in the name, of a Ca- 


* This is not quite correct : he hod crossed the Po before the battle of Faeoaa.' — M. 
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tholic emperor, the pope (7), their spiritual father, had been torn 
from the Roman church, and either starved or murdered On a deso- 
late island (8). The virtues of Belisarius were replaced by the va- 
rious or uniform vices of eleven chiefs, at Rome, Ravenna, Florence, 
Perugia, Spoleto, etc., who abused their authority for the indul- 
gence of lust or avarice. The improvement of the revenue was 
committed to Alexander, a subtle scribe, long practised in the fraud 
and oppression of the Byzantine schools ; and whose name of Psal- 
liction, the scissors (9), was drawn from the dexterous ^artifice with 
which he reduced the size, without defacing the figure, of the gold 
coin. Instead of expecting the restoration of peace and industry, 
he imposed an heavy assessment on the fortunes of the Italians. 
Yet his present or future demands were less odious than a prosecu- 
tion of arbitrary rigour against the persons and property of all those 
wdio, under the Gothic kings, had been concerned in the receipt and 
expenditure of the public money. The subjects of Justinian, who 
escaped these partial vexations, were oppressed by the irregular 
maintenance of the soldiers, whom Alexander defrauded and des- 
pised ; and their hasty sallies in quest of wealth, or subsistence, 
provoked the inhabitants of the country to await or implore their 
deliverance from the virtues of a Barbarian. Totila (10) w T as chaste 
and temperate; and none were deceived, either friends or enemies, 
W'ho depended on his faith or his clemency. To the husbandmen 
of Italy the Gothic king issued a welcome proclamation, enjoining 
them to pursue their important labours, and to rest assured, that, 
on the payment of the ordinary taxes, they should be defended by 
his valour and discipline from the injuries of war. The strong tow r ns 
he successively attacked ; and as soon as they had yielded to his 
arms, he demolished the fortifications ; to save the people from the 
calamities of a future siege, to deprive the Romans of the arts of 
defence, and to decide the tedious quarrel of the two nations, by an 
equal and honourable conflict in the field of battle. The Roman 
captives and deserters were tempted to enlist in the service of a 
liberal and courteous adversary ; the slaves wero attracted by the 
firm and faithful promise, that they should never be delivered to 
their masters ; and from the thousand warriors of Pavia, a new 
people, under the same appellation of Goths, was insensibly formed 

(7) Sylvorius, bishop of Romo, was first transported to Patara, in Lvcla, ami at length starred (sub 
eorum ciislodia inedia confcc(us) in tho isle or Palmaria, A. D. 538, June 20. (Liberal, in Breviar. 
C. 22. Anaslasius, in Sylvcrio. Baronius, A. D. 540, No. 2, 3. Pagi, in Vit. Pont. tom. i. p. 285, 
286.). Procopius (Anecdote c. 1.) accuses only the empress and Antonina. 

(8) Palmaria, a small island, opposite to Terracina and the coast o( the Vo’.sci (Cluvcr. Ilal. Antiq. 
1. iii. c. 7. p. 1014.). 

(9) As the Logothete Alexander, and most of his civil aud military colleagues, were either dis- 
graced or despised, the ink of the Anecdotes (c. 4, 5. 18.) is scarcely blacker than that or the Gothic 
History |L iii. c. 1. 3, 4. 9. 20,21,&c.) t 

(10) Procopius (I. iii. c. 2. 8, &c.) docs ample and willing justice to the merit of Totila. The Ro- 
man historians, from Sallust ami Tacitus, were happy to forget the vices of their countrymen in tho 
contemplation of Barbaric virtue. 
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in the camp of Totila. He sincerely accomplished the articles of 
capitulation, without seeking or accepting any sinister advantage 
from ambiguous expressions or unforeseen events : the garrison of 
Naples had stipulated, that they 'should be transported by sea; the 
obstinacy of the winds prevented their voyage, but they were gene- 
rously supplied with horses, provisions, and a safe-conduct to the 
gates of Rome. The wives of the senators, who had been sur- 
prised in the villas of Campania, were restored, without a ransom, 
to their husbands; the violation of female chastity was inexorably 
chastised with death; and in the salutary regulation of the diet of 
tlie famished Neapolitans, tho conqueror assumed the office of an 
humane and attentive physician. The virtues of Totila are equally 
laudable, w hether they proceeded from true policy, religious prin- 
ciple, or the instinct of humanity : he often harangued his troops; 
and it was his constant theme, that national vice and ruin are in- 
separably connected; that victory is the fruit of moral as well as 
military virtue; and that the prince, and even the people, are re- 
sponsible for the crimes which they neglect to punish, 
second The return of Relisarius to save the country which ho had sub- 
Beiisariu* in dued was pressed with equal vehemence by Ins friends and ene- 
a. d! mics ; and the Gothic war was imposed as a trust or an exile on 
544—518. th 0 veteran commander. An herd on the banks of the Euphrates, 
a slave in the palace of Constantinople, he accepted, with reluc- 
tance, the painful task of supporting his own reputation, and re- 
trieving the faults of his successors. The sea was open to the 
Romans : the ships and soldiers were assembled at Salona, near 
the palace of Diocletian : he refreshed and reviewed his troops at 
Pola in Istria, coasted round the head of the Hadriatic, entered the 
port of Ravenna, and despatched orders rather than supplies to the 
subordinate cities. His first public oration was addressed to the 
Goths and Romans, in the name of the emperor, who had suspended 
for a while the conquest of Persia, and listened to the prayers of 
his Italian subjects. He gently touched on the causes and the au- 
thors of the recent disasters; striving to remove tho fear of punish- 
ment for the past, and the hope of impunity for the future, and 
labouring, with more zeal than success, to unite all the members of 
his government in a firm league of a flection and obedience. Jus- 
tinian, his gracious master, w r as inclined to pardon and reward; 
and it was their interest, as well as duty, to reclaim their deluded 
brethren, who had been seduced by the arts of the usurper. Not 
a man was tempted to desert the standard of the Gothic king; Be- • 
Jisarius soon discovered, that he was sent to remain the idle and 
impotent spectator of the glory of a young Barbarian ; and his ow r n 
epistle exhibits a genuine and lively picture of the distress of a 
noble mind. “ Most excellent prince, we are arrived in Italy, 

“ destitute of all the necessary implements of war, men, horses. 
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“ amis, and money. In our late circuit through the villages of 
“ Thrace and lllyricum, we have collected, with extreme didiculty, 
“ about four thousand recruits, naked, and unskilled in the use 
“ of wea|ions and the exercises of the camp. The soldiers already 
“ stationed in the province are discontented, fearful, and dismayed; 
“ at the sound of an enemy, they dismiss their horses, and cast 
“ their arms on the ground. ISo taxes can be raised, since Italy 
“ is in tlie hands of the barbarians : the failure of payment has 
“ deprived us of the right of command, or even of admonition. 
“ be assured, dread Sir, that the greater part of your troops have 
“ already deserted to tlie Goths. If the war could be achieved by 
“ the presence of Belisarius alone, your wishes are satisfied; beli- 
w sarins is in the midst of Italy, but if you desire to conquer, 
“ far oilier preparations arc requisite: without a military force, the 
“ title of general is an empty name. It would be expedient to 
“ restore to my service my own veterans and domestic guards. 
“ before I can take the field, I must receive an adequate supply of 
“ light and heavy armed troops ; and it is ouly with ready money 
“ that you can procure the indispensable aid of a powerful body of 
“ the cavalry of the Iiuns (11).” Au ofliccr in whom belisarius 
confided was sent from Ravenna to hasten and conduct the suc- 
cours ; but the message was neglected, and the messenger was de- 
tained at Constantinople by an advantageous marriage. After his 
patience had been exhausted by delay and disappointment, the 
Roman general repassed the Iladriatic, and expected at Dyrra- 
chium the arrival of the troops, which were slowly assembled 
among the subjects and allies of the empire, llis powers were still 
inadequate to the deliverance of Rome, which was closely besiegod 
by tlie Gothic king. The Appian way, a march of forty days, was 
covered by tlie barbarians; and as the prudence of belisarius de- 
clined a ha'tle, he preferred the safe and speedy navigation of Gve 
days from the coast of Epirus to the mouth of the Tiber. V. 

After reducing, by force, or treaty, the towns of inferior note in 
the midland provinces of Italy, Tolila proceeded, not to assault, hut 
to encompass and starve, the ancient capital. Rome was alllicted 
by the avarice, and guarded by the valour, of Bessas, a veteran 
chief of Gotliic extraction, who filled, with a garrison of three thou- 
sand soldiers, the spacious circle of her venerable walls. From 
the distress of the people lie extracted a profitable trade, and se- 
cretly rejoiced in tlie continuance of tlie siege. It was for his use 
that the granaries had beeu replenished : the charity of pope Yigi- 
liushad purchased and embarked an ample supply of Sicilian corn; 
but the vessels which escaped the Barbarians were seized by a ra- 

(It) Procopius, l.iii. c. 12. The sonl of an hrro is deeply impressed ou Um letter; nor can we 
coofonnd »uch gennine and original acts with the elaborate and often empty speeches of the Byxan- 
line hisloriau*. 


Rome 
lesieged by 
the Goths, 
A. D. 
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pacious governor, wlio imparted a scanty sustenance to the soldiers, 
and sold the remainder to the wealthy Romans; The medimnus, 
or fifth part of the quarter of wheat, was exchanged for seven 
pieces of gold; fifty pieces were given for an ox, a rare and acci- 
dental prize; the progress of famine enhanced this exorbitant va- 
lue, and the mercenaries were tempted to deprive themselves of 
the allowance which was scarcely sufficient for the support of life. 
A tasteless and unwholesome mixture, in which the bran thrice ex- 
ceeded the quantity of (lour, appeased the hunger of the poor; they 
were gradually reduced to feed on dead horses, dogs, cats, and 
mice, and eagerly to snatch the grass, and even the nettles which 
grew among the ruins of the city. A crowd of spectres, pale and 
emaciated, their bodies oppressed with disease, and their minds 
with despair, surrounded the palace of the governor, urged, with 
unavailing truth, that it was the duty of a master to maintain his 
slaves, and humbly requested that he would provide for their sub- 
sistence, permit their (light, or command their immediate execu- 
tion. Bessas replied, w ith unfeeling tranquillity, that it was im- 
possible to feed, unsafe to dismiss, and unlawful to kill, the subjects 
of the emperor. Yet the example of a private citizen might have 
shown bis countrymen that a tyrant cannot withhold the privilege 
of death. Pierced by the cries of five children, who vainly called 
on their father for bread, he ordered them to follow his steps, ad- 
vanced w ith calm and silent despair to one of the bridges of the 
Tiber, and, covering his face, threw himself headlong into the 
stream, in the presence of his family and the Roman people. To 
the rich and pusillanimous, Bessas (12) sold the permission of de- 
parture ; but the greatest part of the fugitives expired on the public 
highways, or were intercepted by the (lying parties of Barbarians. 
In the mean while, the artful governor soothed the discontent, and 
revived the hopes, of the Romans, hy the vague reports of the fleets 
and armies which were hastening to their relief from the extremi- 
ties of the East. They derived more rational comfort from the as- 
surance that Belisarius had landed at the port; and, without num- 
bering his forces, they firmly relied on the humanity, the courage, 
and the skill of their great deliverer. 

The foresight of Totila had raised obstacles worthy of such an 
antagonist. Ninety furlongs below the city, in the narrowest part 
of the river, he joined the tw r o banks by strong and solid timbers in 
the form of a bridge; on which he erected two lofty towers, 
manned by the bravest of his Goths, and profusely stored with mis- 

(12) The avarice of Bessas is not dissembled by Procopius (1. iii. c. 17. 20.). He expiated tl»e loss 
or Rome by the glorious conquest of Pclrcea (Goth. 1. iv. c. 12.); but tho same vices followed him from 
the Tiber to the Pliasis (c. 13.); and tho historian is equally true to the merits and defects of hit 
character. The chastisement which the author of the romance of Delisaire has inflicted on the op- 
pressor of Rome is more agreeable to justice than to history. 
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sile weapons and engines of offence. The approach of the bridge 
and towers was covered by a strong and massy chain of iron; and 
the chain, at either end, on the opposite sides of tho Tiber, was 
defended by a numerous and chosen detachment of archers, liut 
the enterprise of forcing these barriers, and relieving the capital, 
displays a shining example of tho boldness and conduct of Belisa- 
rius. Ilis cavalry advanced from the port along tho public road, 
to awe the motions, and distract the attention, of the enemy. Ilis 
infantry and provisions were distributed in two hundred large 
boats; and each boat was shielded by an high rampart of thick 
planks, pierced with many small holes for the discharge of missile 
weapons. In the front, two large vessels were linked together to 
sustain a floating castle, which commanded the towers of the 
bridge, and contained a magazine of fire, sulphur, and bitumen. The 
whole fleet, which tho general led in person, was laboriously moved 
against the current of the river. The chain yielded to their 
weight, and the enemies who guarded the banks were either slain 
or scattered. As soon as they touched the principal barrier, the 
fire-ship was instantly grappled to the bridge; one of tho towers, 
with two hundred Goths, was consumed by the flames; the assail- 
ants shouted victory; and Borne was saved, if the wisdom of lleli— 
sarius had not been defeated by the misconduct of his officers. lie 
had previously sent orders to liessas to second his operations- by a 
timely sally from the town ; and he had fixed his lieutenant, Isaac, 
by a peremptory command, to the station of the port. But avarice 
rendered Bcssas immovable; while the youthful ardour of Isaac de- 
livered him into the hands of a superior enemy. The exaggerated 
rumour of his defeat was hastily carried to the ears of Bclisarius: 
he paused; betrayed in that single moment of his life some emotions 
of surprise and perplexity; and reluctantly sounded a retreat to 
save his wife Antonina, his treasures, and the only harbour which 
he possessed on the Tuscan coast. The vexation of his mind pro- 
duced an ardent and almost mortal fever; and Rome was left with- 
out protection to the mercy or indignation of Totila. The conti- 
nuances of hostilities had embittered the national hatred ; the Arian 
clergy was ignominiously driven from Rome; Pelagius, the arch- 
deacon, returned without success from an embassy to the Gothic 
camp ; and a Sicilian bishop, the envoy or nuncio of the pope, was 
deprived of both his hands, for daring to utter falsehoods in the ser- 
vice of the church and state. 

Famine had relaxed the strength and discipline of the garrison nome uk« 
of Rome. They could derive no effectual service from a dying 
people; and the inhuman avarice of the merchant at length ab- 
sorbed the vigilance of the governor. Four Isaurian centincls, 
while their companions slept, and their officers were absent, de- 
scended by a rope from the wall, and secretly proposed to the Go- 
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thic king to introduce his troops into tlie city. The offer was 
entertained with coldness and suspicion; they returned in safety; 
they twice repeated their visit; the place was twice examined; the 
conspiracy was known and disregarded; and no sooner had Totila 
consented to the attempt, than they unbarred the Asinarian gate, 
and gave admittance to the Goths. Till the dawn of day, they 
halted in order of battle, apprehensive of treachery or ambush ; but 
the troops of Bessas, with their leader, had already escaped; and 
when the king was pressed to disturb their retreat, he prudently 
replied, that no sight could be more grateful than that of a (lying 
enemy. The patricjans, who were Still possessed of horses Decius, 
Basilius, &c. accompanied the governor; their brethren, among 
whom Olybrius, Orestes, and Maximus, are named by the histo- 
rian, took refuge in the church of St. Peter : but the assertion, 
that only five hundred persons remained in the capital, inspires 
some doubt of the fidelity either of his narrative or of his text. As 
soon as daylight had displayed Hie entire victory of the Goths, their 
monarch devoutly visited the tomb of the prince of the apostles; 
but while he prayed at the altar, twenty-five soldiers, and sixty 
citizens, were put to the sword in the vestibule of the temple. The 
archdeacon Pelagius (13) stood before him wiUi the Gospels in his 
hand. “ O Lord, be merciful to your servant.” “ Pelagius,” 
said Totila with an insulting smile, “ your pride now condescends 
“ to become a suppliant.” “ 1 am a suppliant,” replied the pru- 
dent archdeacon ; “ God has now made us your subjects, and, as 
“ your subjects, we are entitled to your clemency. ” At his 
humble prayer, tho lives of the Homans were spared ; and the chas- 
tity of the maids and matrons was preserved inviolate from the 
passions of the hungry soldiers. But they were rewarded by the 
freedom of pillage, after the most precious spoils had been reserved 
for the royal treasury. The houses of the senators were plentifully 
stored with gold and silver; and tho avarice of Bessas had laboured 
with so much guilt and shame for the benefit of the conqueror. In 
Uiis revolution, the sons and daughters of Homan consuls tasted 
tho misery which they had spurned or relieved, wandered in tat- 
tered garments through the streets of the city, and begged their 
bread, perhaps without success, before the gates of their hereditary 
mansions. The riches of Husticiana, the daughter of Symmachus 
and widow of Boethius, had been generously devoted to alleviate 
the calamities of famine. But the Barbarians were exasperated by 
the report, that she had prompted the people to overthrow the sta- 

(13) During the long exile, and after the death of Vigilius, the Roman church was governed, at 
first by the archdeacon, and at length (A. D. 555) lij the pope Pelagias, who was not thought guilt- 
lew of the sufferings of his predecessor. Seu the original lives of the popes ander the name of Anas- 
tasius (Huratori, Script. Rer. Ilalicarutn, tom. iii. P. i. p. 130, 131.), who delates several curious 
incidents of the sieges of Rome and the wars of Italy. 
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lues of the great Theodorir ; and the life of that venerable matron 
■would have been sacrificed to his memory, if Totila had not re- 
spected her birth, her virtues, and even the pious motive of her re- 
venge. The next day he pronounced two orations, to congratulate 
and admonish his victorious Goths, and to reproach the senate, as 
the vilest of- slaves, with their perjury, folly, and ingratitude ; 

Sternly declaring, that their estates and honours were justly for- 
feited tb the companions of his arms. Yet he consented to forgive 
their revolt ; and the senators repaid his clemency by despatching 
circular letters to their tenants and vassals in the provinces of Italy, 
strictly to enjoiu them to desert the standard of the Greeks, to cul- 
tivate their lands in peace, and to learn from their masters the duty 
of obedience to a Gothic sovereign. Against the city which had so 
long delayed the course of his victories he appeared inexorable : one 
third of tiic walls, in different parts, were demolished by his com- 
mand; fire and engines prepared to consume or subvert the most 
stately works or antiquity ; and the world was astonished by the 
fatal decree, that Rome should be changed into a pisture for cattle. 

The firm and temperate remonstrance of Belisarius suspended the 
execution; he warned the Barbarian not to sully his fame by the 
destruction of those monuments which were the glory of the dead, 
and the delight of the living; and Totila was persuaded, by the ad- 
vice of an enemy, to preserve Rome as the ornament of his king- 
dom, or the fairest pledge of peace and reconciliation. When he 
had signified to the ambassadors of Belisarius, his intention of spar- 
ing the city, lie stationed an army at the distance of one hundred 
and twenty furlongs, to observe the motions of the Roman general. 

With the remainder of his forced, he marched into Lucania and 
Apulia, and occupied on the summit of mount Garganus (14-) one 
of the camps of Hannibal (15). The' senators were dragged in his 
train, and afterwards confined in the fortresses of Campania ; the 
citizens, with their wives and children, were dispersed in exile; 
and during forty days Rome was abandoned to desolate and dreary 
solitude (16). 

The loss of Rome was speedily retrieved by an action, to which, nocwmi by 
according to the event, the public opinion would apply the names ?.'i>“ r 54T, 
of rashness or heroism. After the departure of Totila, the Roman lebrMr r- 

(14) Mount Garganus, now Monte St. Angelo, in tbc kingdom of Naples, nns three hundred stadia 
into the Adriatic sea (Strait. 1. vi. p. 436.], and in the darker ages was illustrated by the apparition, 
miracles, and church, of St. Michael the archangel. Horace, a native of Apulia or Lucania, had seen 
the elms aud oaks of Garganua labouring and bellowing with the north wind that blew on that lofty 
coast (Gann. ii. 9. Epist. ii. i. 202.). 

(15) I cannot ascertain this particular camp of Hannibal ; but the Punic quarters were long and 

Often in the neighbourhood of Arpi (T. Llv. Ixii. 9. 12. xxit. 3, die.). # 

(16) Totila .... Romani ingreditur . . . . ac evertit muros, domos aliquant As igni comburcns, 
ac omnes Romanormn res in pnedam accrptt, bos ipsos Romanos in Campaniam captivos abduxit. 

Post quain devastationem, xl aut ampUus dies, Roma fuil ita desolate, ut nemo ihi hominum, nisi 
[nulla?) besti® morarentur (M^rcellin. in Chron. p. 54.). 
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general sallied from the port at the head of a thousand horse, cut in 
pieces the enemy who opposed his progress, and visited with pity 
and reverence the vacant space of the eternal city. Resolved to 
maintain a station so conspicuous in the eyes of mankind, ho sum- 
moned the greatest part of his troops to the standard which he 
erected on the Capitol: the old inhabitants were recalled by the 
love of their country and the hopes of food ; and the keys of Rome 
were sent a second time to the emperor Justinian. The walls, as 
far as they had been demolished by the Goths, were repaired with 
rude and dissimilar materials; the ditch was restored; iron spikes (17) 
were profusely scattered in the highways to annoy the feet of the 
horses ; and as new gates could not suddenly be procured, the en- 
trance was guarded by a Spartan rampart of his bravest soldiers. 
At the expiration of twenty-five days, Tolila returned by hasty 
marches from Apulia to avenge the injury and disgrace. Relisarius 
expected his approach. The Goths wore thrice repulsed in thretf 
general assaults; they lost the (lower of their troops; the royal 
standard had almost fallen into the hands of the enemy, and the 
fame of Tolila sunk, as it had risen, with the fortune of his arms. 
■W hatever skill and courage could achieve, had been performed by 
the Roman general: it remained only that Justinian should ter- 
minate, by a strong and seasonable effort, the w T ar which he had 
ambitiously undertaken. The indolence, perhaps the impotence, 
of a prince who despised his enemies, and envied his servants, pro- 
tracted the calamities of Italy. After a long silence, Belisarius was 
commanded to leave a sufficient garrison at Rome, and to transport 
himself into the province of Lucania, whose inhabitants, inflamed 
by Catholic zeal, had cast away the yoke of their Arian conquerors. 
In thi* ignoble warfare, the hero, invincible against the power of 
the Barbarians, was basely vanquished by the delay, the disobe- 
dience, and the cowardice of his own officers, lie reposed in his 
winter-quarters of Crotona, in the full assurance, that the two 
passes of the Lucanian hills were guarded by his cavalry. They 
were betrayed by treachery or weakness; and the rapid march of 
the Goths scarcely allowed time for the escape of Belisarius to the 
coast of Sicily. At length a fleet and army were assembled for the 
relief of Ruscianum, or Rossano(18), a fortress sixty furlongs from 
the ruins of Sybaris, where the nobles of Lucania had taken refuge. 
In the first attempt, the Roman forces were dissipated by a storm. 
In the second, they approached the shore ; but they saw the hills 

(17) The tribuli are small engines with four spikes, one Gxed in the ground, tho three others 
erect or adverse (Procopius, Gothic. I. iii. c. 24. Just. Lipsius, PoliorccUov, I. v. c. 3.). The me- 
taphor was liprrowed from the tribuli [land-caltrops], an herb with a prickly fruit, common in Italy 
(Marlin, ad Virgil. Georgic. i. 153. vrol. il. p. 33.). 

(18) Ruscia, the navale Thuriorum , was transferred to the distance of sixty stadia to Ruscianum, 
Rossauo, an archbishopric without suffragans. Tho republic pf Sybaris is now the estate of tbe duke 
of Corigliauo [Riedesel, Travels into Magna Grxcia and Sicily, p. 169—171.]. 
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covered with archers, the landing-place defended by a line of spears, 
and the king of the Goths impatient for battle. The conqueror of 
Italy retired with a sigh, and continued to languish, inglorious and 
inactive, till Antonina, who had been sent to Constantinople to so- 
licit succours, obtained, after the death of the empress, the permis- 
sion of his return. 

The five last campaigns of Belisarius might abate the envy of his 
competitors, whose eyes had been dazzled and wounded by the 4 

blaze of his former glory. Instead of delivering Italy from the e cm r 
Goths, he had wandered like a fugitive along the coast, without 
daring to march into the ebuntry, or to accept the bold and repeated 
challenge of Totila. Yet in the judgment of the few w ho could dis- 
criminate counsels from events, and compare the instruments with 
the execution, he appeared a more consummate master of the art 
of war, than in the season of his prosperity, when he presented 
two captive kings before the throne of Justinian. The valour of 
Belisarius was not chilled by age; his prudence w'as matured by 
experience; but the moral virtues of humanity and justice seem 
to have yielded to the hard necessity of the times. The parsimony 
or poverty of the emperor compelled him to deviate from the rule 
of conduct which had deserved the love and confidence of the Ita- 
lians. Tho war was maintained by the oppression of Ravenna, 

Sicily, and all the faithful subjects of the empire; and the rigorous 
prosecution of Herodian provoked that injured or guilty officer to 
deliver Spoleto into the hands of the enemy. The avarice of An- 
tonina, which had been sometimes diverted by love, now reigned 
without a rival in her breast. Belisarius himself had always un- 
derstood, that riches, in a corrupt age, are the support and orna- 
ment of personal merit. And it cannot be presumed that he should 
stain his honour for the public service, without applying a part of 
the spoil to his private emolument. The hero had escaped the 
sword of the Barbarians. But the dagger of conspiracy (i 9) awaited 
his return. In the midst of wealth and honours, Artaban, who 
had chastised the African tyrant, complained of the ingratitude of 
courts. He aspired to Pra;jecta, the emperor’s niece, who wished 
to reward her deliverer; but the impediment of his previous marriage 
was asserted by the piety of Theodora. The pride of royal descent 
was irritated by flattery ; and the service in which he gloried, had « 

proved him capable of hold and sanguinary deeds. The death of 
Justinian was resolved, but the conspirators delayed the execution 
till they could surprise Belisarius disarmed, and naked, in the 
palace of Constantinople. Not a hope could be entertained of shak- 
ing his long-tried fidelity; and they justly dreaded tho revenge, or 

(19) This conspiracy is related by Procopius (Gothic. 1. lii. c. 31, 32.) with such freedom and 
andour, that the liberty of the Anecdotes gives him nothing to add. 
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rather the justice, of the veteran general, w ho might speedily as- 
semble an army in Thrace to punish the assassins, and perhaps to 
enjoy the fruits of their crime. Delay afforded time for rash com- 
munications and honest confessions; Artaban and his accomplices 
were condemned by the senate, but the extreme clemency of Jus- 
tinian detained them in the gentle confinement of the palace, till 
he pardoned their flagitious attempt against his throne and life. 
If the emperor forgave his enemies, he must cordially embrace a 
friend whose victories were alone remomliered, and who was en- 
deared to his prince by the recent circumstance of their common 
danger. Belisarius reposed from his toils, in the high station of 
general of the East and count of the domestics; and the older con- 
suls and patricians respectfully yielded the precedency of rank to 
the peerless merit of the first of the Romans (20). The first of the 
Romans still submitted to be the slave of his wife; but the servitude 
of habit and affection became less disgraceful when the death of 
Theodora had removed the baser influence of fear. Joannina their 
daughter, and the sole heiress of their fortunes, was betrothed to 
Anastasius the grandson, or rather the nepliew of the empress (21), 
whose kind interposition forwarded the consummation of their 
youthful loves. But the power of Theodora expired, the parents 
of Joannina returned, and her honour, perhaps her happiness, were 
sacrificed to the revenge of an unfeeling mother, who dissolved the 
imperfect nuptials before they had been ratified by the ceremonies 
of the church (22). 

Rome Again Before the departure of Belisarius, Pcrusia was besieged, and few 
tok GMhi, cities were impregnable to the Gothic arms. Ravenna, Ancona, 
a. d. ms. an j Crotona, still resisted the Barbarians; and when Totila asked 
in marriage one of the daughters of l-'rance, he was slung by the 
just reproach that the king of Italy was unworthy <>f his title till it 
w as acknow ledged by the Romau people. Three thousand of the 
bravest soldiers had been left to defend the capital. On the suspi- 
cion of a monopoly, they massacred the governor,. and announced 
to Justinian, by a deputation of the clergy, that unless their offence 


(00) The honours of Belirarins are gladly commemorated by hit secretary (Procop. Goth. !. fif. e. 

35. 1- iv. c. 21.). The title of Izpoizr,yo; Is ill translated, at least in this instance, by prtefeettur 
prxtorio ; and to a military character, magjstcr mililum is more proper and applicable (Ducange, 
Gloss. Grac. p. 1458, 1459i). 

(21) Aleman n us (ad Hist. Arcanam, p. 68.), Ducange (Familkc By rant. p. 98.), Heineccius [Hist. 
Juris Grill*, p. 434.), all three represent Anastasius as the son of the daughter of Theodora; and 
their opinion firmly reposes on the unambiguous testimony of Procopius (Anecdot. c. 4, 5.— 
Svyxzptow twice repeated). And yet 1 will reinaik, 1. That in the year 547, Theodora conk! 
scarcely have a grandson of the age of puberty ; 2. That we are totally ignorant of this daughter 
and her husband ; and, 3. That Theodora concealed her bastards, and that her grandson by Josth- 
nian would have been heir-apparent of the empire. 

(22) The anjjxp.Tyj[x«ra 1 or sins, of the hero in Italy and after bis return, are manifested 
anotpaxalSitTcjs, and most probably swelled, by the author of the Anecdotes (c. 4, 5.). The 
designs of Antonina were favoured by the fluctuating jurisprudence of Justinian. On the law of 
marriage and divorce, that emperor was l roc ho vetsalilior (lieineccius, Element. Juris Civ ilia ad Or- 
dinem Pandect. P. iv. No. 233.). 
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was pardoned, and their arrears were satisfied, they should in- 
stantly accept the tempting offers of Totila. But the officer who 
succeeded to the command (his name was Diogenes) deserved their 
esteem and confidence ; and the Goths, instead of finding an easy 
conquest, encountered a vigorous resistance from the soldiers and 
people, who patiently endured the loss of the port and of all mari- 
time supplies. The siege of Rome would perhaps have been raised, 
if the liberality of Totila to the Isaurians had not encouraged some 
of their venal countrymen to copy the example of treason. In a 
dark night, while the Gothic trumpets sounded on another side, 
they silently opened the gate of St. Paul: the Barbarians rushed 
into the city; and the flying garrison was intercepted before they 
could reach the harbour of Centumcellae. A soldier trained in the 
school of Belisarius, Paul of Cilieia, retired with four hundred men 
to the mole of Hadrian. They repelled the Goths; but they felt the 
approach of famine; and their aversion to the taste of horse-flesh 
confirmed their resolution to risk the event of a desperate and de- 
cisive sally. But their spirit insensibly stooped to the offers of ca- 
pitulation : they retrieved their arrears of pay, and preserved their 
arms and horses, by enlisting in the service of Totila; their chiefs, 
who pleaded a laudable attachment to their wives and children in 
the East, were dismissed with honour; and above four hundred 
enemies, who had taken refuge in the sanctuaries, were saved by 
the clemency of the victor. He no longer entertained a wish of 
destroying the edifices of Rome (23), which he now respected as the 
seat of the Gothic kingdom : the senate and people were restored to 
their country; the means of subsistence were liberally provided; 
and Totila, in the robe of peace, exibited the equestrian games of 
the circus. Whilst he amused the eyes of the multitude, four 
hundred vessels were prepared for the embarkation of his troops. 
The cities of Rhegium and Tarentum were reduced ; he passed into 
Sicily, the object of his implacable resentment; and the island was 
stripped of its gold and silver, of the fruits of the earth, and of an. 
infinite number of horses, sheep, and qxen. Sardinia and Corsica 
obeyed the fortune of Italy ; and the sea-coast of Greece was visited 
by a fleet of three hundred galleys (2k). The Goths were landed in 
Corcyra and the ancient continent of Epirus ; they advanced as far 
as Nicopolis, thdlrophy of Augustus, and Dodona(25), once famous 

{23) The Romans were still attached to the monuments of their ancestors; and according to Pro- 
copius (Goth. I. iv. c. 22.), the galley of ^neas, of a single rank of oars, 25 feet iji breadth, 120 in 
length, was preserved entire in the navalia, near Monte Tesla ceo, at the foot of the Avcutinc (Mar- 
ti ini, Roma Anlica, 1. vii. c. 9. p. 466. Donatns, Roma Autiqua, 1. iv. c. 13. p* 334.). Bnt all an- 
tiquity is ignorant of ibis relic. 

(24> In these seas, Proaopius searched without success for the isle of Calypso. He was shown, 
at Pb^acia or Corcyra, the petrified ship of l!ly«es (Odyas. xiii. 163.}; but he found it a recent fabric 
of many stones, dedicated by a merchant to Jupiter Cassius (1. iv. c. 22.). Eustathius had supposed 
it to be the fanciful likeness of a rock. 

(25) If. D'Anville (Memoires de l’Acad. tom. xxxii. p. 513 — 528.) illustrates the gulf of Ambracia; 
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by the oracle of Jove. In every step of his victories, the wise Bar- 
barian repeated to Justinian his desire of peace, applauded the con- 
cord of their predecessors, and offered to employ the Gothic arms 
in the service of the empire. 

preparations Justinian was deaf to the voice of peace ; but he neglected the 

u,l the Gothic prosecution of war ; and the indolence of his temper disappointed, 
in some degree, the obstinacy of his passions. From this salutary 
549-551 ■ slumber the emperor was awakened by the pope Yigilius and the 
patrician Oethegus, who appeared before his throne, and adjured 
him, in the name of God and the people, to resume the conquest and 
deliverance of Italy. In the choice of the generals, caprice, as well 
as judgment, was shown. A fleet and army sailed for the relief of 
Sicily, under the conduct of Liberius; but his youth 1 and want of 
experience were afterwards discovered, and before he touched the 
shores of the island he was overtaken by his successor. In the 
place of Liberius the conspirator Artaban was raised from a prison 
to military honours ; in the pious presumption; that gratitude 
would animate his valour and fortify his allegiance. Belisarius re- 
posed in the shade of his laurels, but the command of the principal 
army was reserved for Germanus (26), the emperor’s nephew, 
whose rank and merit had been long depressed by the jealousy of 
the court. Theodora had injured him in the rights of a private 
citizen, the marriage of his children, and the testament of his bro- 
ther ; and although his conduct was pure and blameless, Justinian 
was displeased that he should be thought worthy of the confidence 
of the malccontents. The life of Germanus was a lesson of impli- 
cit obedience : he nobly refused to prostitute his name and charac- 
ter in the factions of the circus : the gravity of his manners was 
tempered by innocent cheerfulness ; and his riches were lent with- 
out interest to indigent or deserving friends. His valour had for- 
merly triumphed over the Sclavonians of the Danube and the rebels 
of Africa : the first report of his promotion revived the hopes of the 
Italians ; and he was privately assured, that a crowd of Roman 
deserters would abandon, on his approach, the standard of Totila. 

but he cannot ascertain the situation or Dedona. A country in sight of Italy is less known than the 
wild a of America.* 1 

(-26) Sec the acts of Germanus in the public (Vandal. ]. ii. c. 16, 17, 18.. J5oih. 1. jut* c. 31, 32.] 
and private history (Anecdot. <r. 5.) and those of Lis son Justin, in Agatliias (I. iv. p. 130, l3l.). 
Notwithstanding an ambiguous expression of Jornandcs, fratri suo, Alemaunus has proved that he 
was the son of the emperor’s brother. 

* On the site of Dodona compare Walpole’s caught at bis inexperience, and concluded that it 
Travels in the East, vol. ii. p. 473.; Pol. Leake’s must have been from yoolh. Lord Mahon has 
Northern Greece, vol. lv. p. 168.; and a disserta- pointed out this error. P. 401. I should add 
tion by tbc present bishop of Lichfield (Dr. that in the last 4lo edition, corrected by Gibbon, 
Butler] in the appendix to Hughes’s Travels, vol. i. it stands “ want of youth and experience but 
p. 511. — M. Gibbon can scarcely have intended such a phrase. 

+ This is a singular mistake. Procopius calls — M. 
him lo^aroytpw;. Gibbon must have hastily 
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llis second marriage with Malasontha, the grand-daughter of Theo- 
doric, endeared Germanus to the Goths themselves ; and they 
marched with reluctance against the father of a royal infant, the 
last offspring of the line of Amali (27). A splendid allowance was 
assigned by the emperor : the general contributed his' private for- 
tune ; his two sons were popular and active ; and he surpassed, 
in the promptitude and success of his levies, the expectation of 
mankind. He was permitted to select some squadrons of Thracian 
cavalry : the veterans, as well as the youth of Constantinople and 
Europe, engaged their voluntary service; and as far as the heart of 
Germany, his fame and liberality attracted the aid of the Barbari- 
ans.* The Romans advanced to Sardica ; an army of Sclavonians 
fled before their march ; but within two days of their final depar- 
ture, the designs of Germanus were terminated by his malady and 
death. Yet the impulse which he had given to the Italian war still 
continued to act with energy and effect. The maritime towns, An- 
cona, Crotona, Centumcella!, resisted the assaults of Totila. Sicily 
was reduced by the zeal of Artaban, and the Gothic navy was de- 
feated near the coast of the Hadriatic. The two fleets were almost 
equal, forty-seven to fifty galleys : the victory was decided by the 
knowledge and dexterity of the Greeks; but the ships were so 
closely grappled, that only twelve of the Goths escaped from this 
unfortunate conflict. They affected to depreciate an element in 
which they w r ere unskilled; but their own experience confirmed the 
truth of a maxim, that the master of the sea will always acquire the 
dominion of the land (28). 

After the loss of Germanus, the nations were provoked to smile, character 
by the strange intelligence, that the command of the Roman armies clp J^ n 0 
was given to an eunuch. But the eunuch Narses (29) is ranked 
among the few 1 who have rescued that unhappy name from the a. d. 551 
contempt and hatred of mankind. A feeble diminutive body con- 
cealed the soul of a statesman and a warrior. His youth had been 
employed in the management of the loom and distaff, in the cares 
of the household, and the service of female luxury; but while his 
hands were busy, he secretly exercised the faculties of a vigorous 
and discerning mind. A stranger to the schools and the camp, he 
studied in the palace to dissemble, to flatter, and to persuade ; and 
as soon as he approached the person of the emperor, Justinian lis- 

(27) Conjuncta Aniciorum geos cum Amala stirpe spem adhuc titri usque generis promittit (Jor* 
nandcs, c. 60. p. 703.). He wrote at Ravcona before the death of Totila. 

(2$) The third book of Procopius is terminated by the death of Germanus (Add. I. iv. c. 23, 24, 

25,26.). 

(29) Procopius relates the whole scries of this second Gothic war and the victory of Narses (1. iv. 
c. 21. 26—35). A. splendid scene! Among the six subjects of epic poetry which Tasso revolved in 
his mind, he hesitated between the conquests of Italy by Belisarius and by Narses (Hayley’s Works, 
v©I. iv. p. 70.) 

* See note (31), p. 210. — M. 

v. 14 
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tened with surprise and pleasure to the manly counsels of his cham- 
berlain and private treasurer (30). The talents of N arses were tried 
and improved in frequent embassies: he led an army into Italy, 
acquired a practical knowledge of the war and the country, and 
presumed to strive with the genius of Belisarius. Twelve years 
after his return, the eunuch was chosen to achieve the conquest 
which had been left imperfect by the first of the Roman generals. 
Instead of being dazzled by vanity or emulation, he seriously de- 
clared that, unless he were armed with an adequate force, he would 
never consent to risk his ow n glory and that of his sovereign. Jus- 
tinian granted to the favourite what he might have denied to the 
hero : the Gothic war was rekindled from its ashes, and the pre- 
parations were not unworthy of the ancient majesty of the empire. 
The key of the public treasure w r as put into his hand, to collect 
magazines, to levy soldiers, to purchase arms and horses, to dis- 
charge the arrears of pay, and to tempt the fidelity of the fugitives 
and deserters. The troops of Germanus were still in arms ; they 
halted at Salona in the expectation of a new leader; and legions of 
subjects and allies were created by the well-known liberality of 
the eunuch !N arses. The king of the Lombards (31) satisfied or 
surpassed the obligations of a treaty, by lending two thousand two 
hundred of his bravest warriors, t who were followed by three thou- 
sand of their martial attendants. Three thousand Heruli fought on' 
horseback under Philetnuth, their native chief; and the noble 
Aratus, who adopted the manners and discipline of Rome, conducted 
a band of veterans of the same nation. Dagistheus was released 
from prison to command the Huns ; and Kobad, the grandson and 
nephew of the great king, was conspicuous by the regal tiara at the 
head of his faithful Persians, who had devoted themselves to the 
fortunes of their prince (32). Absolute in the exercise of his au- 

(30) The country of Names is unki.nwn, since ho must not be confounded with the Persarroenian.* 
Procopius stylos him (Colli, f. ii. c. 13.) Bci<r!\tx5v XP r ‘f J iaTtov TOtptta; ; Paul Warnofrid (I. ii. 
o. 3. p. 776.), Charlularius: Marrclliiius adds the nnme of Cuhicularius. In an inscription on tho 
Salarian bridge be is entitled Ex-c<>n*ol, Rx-praepositus, Cubiculi Patricius (Mascou, Hist, of the 
Gormans, I. xiii. c. 25.). Tho ln»v of Theodosius against eunuchs was obsolete or abolished 
(Annotation xx.), but tho foolish prophecy of tho Homans subsisted in full vigour (Procop. 1. iv. 
c. ^1.). 

(31) Panl Warnofrid, the Lombard, records with complacency the succour, service, and honour- 

able dismission of his countrymen — reipubllee Romanic adrenus amnios adju tores fuerant (I ii. 
c. i. p. 774. edit. Grot). I am surprised that Alboin, their martial king, did not lead his subjects 
in person. f r 

(32) He was, if not an impostor, the son of the blind Zames, saved by compassion, and educated 


* lord Mahon supposes them both to have 
been lVnarmenians. Note, p. 256. — M. 

t The lombards were still at war with the Ge- 
pulai. See Procop. Goth. lib. Iv. p. 25. — M. 

f Gibbon has blindly followed the translation 
of llaltrctus : Bis mille ducentos — white the origi- 
nal Greek says expressly -rtyraxoatov^ ti xal 
of'tyul'sj; (Goth. lib. iv. c. 26). In like manner 


(page 383.) he draws volunteers from Germany, 
on the authority of Cousin, who, in onn place, 
has mistaken Germanus for Germania. Tet only 
a few pages farther we find Gibbon loudly con- 
demning the French and Latin readers of Proco- 
pius. Lord Mahon, p. 4l»3. The first of these er- 
rors remains uncorrcctetl iu the new edition of 
the Byzantines. — M. 
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thoritv r more absolute in the affection of his troops, Narscs led a 
numerous and gallant army from Philippopolis to Salona, from 
whence he coasted the eastern side of the Hadriatic as far as the 
confines of Italy. His progress was checked. The East could not 
supply vessels capable of transporting such multitudes of men and 
horses. The Franks, who, in the general confusion, had usurped 
the greater part of the Venetian province, refused a free passage to 
the friends of the Lombards. The station of Verona was occupied 
by Teias, with the flower of the Gothic forces; and that skilful com- 
mander had overspread the adjacent country with the fall of woods 
and ttie inundation of waters (33). In this perplexity, an officer 
of experience proposed a measure, secure by the appearance of rash- 
ness ; that the Roman army should cautiously advance along the 
sea-shore, while the fleet preceded their march, and successively 
cast a bridge of boats over the mouths of the rivers, the Timavus, 
the Brenta, the Adige, and the Po, that fall into the Hadriatic to the 
north of Ravenna. Nine days he reposed in the city, collected the 
fragments of the Italian army, and marched towards Rimini to meet 
tlie defiance of an insulting enemy. 

The prndence of Narses impelled him to speedy and decisive 
action. His powers were the last effort of the state; the cost of 
each day accumulated the enormous account; and the nations, un- 
trained to discipline or fatigue, might be rashly provoked to turn 
their arms against each other, or against their benefactor. The 
same considerations might have tempered the ardour of Totila. But 
he was conscious that the clergy and people of Italy aspired to a 
second revolution : he felt or suspected the rapid progress of trea- 
son ; and he resolved to risk the Gothic kingdom on the chance of 
a day, in which the valiant would be animated by instant danger, 
and the disaffected might be awed by mutual ignorance. In his 
march from Ravenna, the Roman general chastised the garrison of 
Rimini, traversed in a direct line the hills of Urbino, and re-entered 
the Flaminian way, nine miles below the perforated rock, an ob- 
stacle of art and nature which might have slopped or retarded his 
progress (34). The Goths were assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, they advanced without delay to seek a superior enemy, and 

in llit' Dvzantine court by the various motives of policy, pride, aod generosity (Procop. Persic. 

I. i. c. 23.). 

(33] In the time of Augustus, and in the ages, llie whole waste from Aquilria to Raveunn 

was covered with woods, lakes, and morasses. Matt lias subdued nature, and the land has Item 
cultivated, since the waters arc confined and embanked. See the learned researches of lfiiraiori 
(Antiqtiilal. Halim medii .Kvi, tom. i. dissert, xxi. p. ‘253, ‘254.), from Vitruvius, Strabo, Ilcrodiau, 
old charters, and local knowledge. 

(34) The Flamioian way, as it is eorrected from the Itineraries, and the best modern map*, by 
D'Anville (Analyse de I'llalie, p. 147 — i6‘2.), may lie lints staled : Rome to Narni, 51 Roman miles; 
Terni, 57 ; Spolelo, 75 ; Foliguo, 88; Nocera, 103 ; Cagli, 142; Iulcrcisa, 157 ; Fossomhrone, 160 ; 
Fa uo, 176 ; Peaam, 184 ; RIMIK 4208 — about 180 English miles. He lakes no notice qf the death 
of Totila ; but Wesseliog (llioerar. p. 6i4. ) exchanges, for the held of layinas, the unknown appel- 
lation of Plantar, eight miles from Nocera. 
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the two armies approached eacli other at the distance of one hun- 
dred furlongs, between Tagina (35) and the sepulchres of the 
Gauls (36). The haughty message Of Narscs was an olTer, not of 
peace, but of pardon. The answer of the Gothic king declared his 
resolution, to die or conquer. “ What day,” said the messenger, 
“ will you fix for the combat?” “ The eighth day,” replied Totila: 
but early the next morning he attempted to surprise a foe, suspicious 
of deceit, and prepared for battle. Ten thousand Heruli and Lom- 
bards, of approved valour and doubtful faith, were placed in the 
centre. Each of the wings was composed of eight thousand Ro- 
mans; the right was guarded by the cavalry of the Huns, the left 
was covered by fifteen hundred chosen horse, destined, according to 
the emergencies of action, to sustain the retreat of their friends, or 
to encompass the flank of the enemy. From his proper station at 
the head of the right wing, the eunuch rode along the line, express- 
ing by his voice and countenance the assurance of victory; exciting 
the soldiers of the emperor to punish the guilt and madness of a 
band of robbers ; and exposing to their view, gold chains, collars, 
and bracelets, the rewards of military virtue. From the event of a 
single combat, they drew an omen or success ; and they beheld 
with pleasure the courage of fifty archers, who maintained a small 
eminence against three successive attacks of the Gothic cavalry. At 
the distance only of two bow-shots, the armies spent the morning 
in dreadful suspense, and the Romans tasted some necessary food, 
without unloosening the cuirass from their breast, or the bridle from 
their horses. IS arses awaited the charge ; and it was delayed by 
Totila till he had received his last succours of two thousand Goths. 
While he consumed the hours in fruitless treaty, the king exhibited 
in a narrow space the strength and agility of a warrior. His ar- 
mour was enchased w ith gold ; his purple banner floated w ith the 
wind : he cast his lance into the air ; caught it with the right hand; 
shifted it to the left; threw himself backwards ; recovered his seat; 
and managed a fiery steed in all the paces and evolutions of the 
equestrian school. As soon as the succours had arrived, he retired 
to his tent, assumed the dress and arms of a private soldier, and 
gave the signal of battle. The first line of cavalry advanced with 
more courage than discretion, and left behind them the infantry of 
the second line. They were soon engaged between the horns of a 

(35) Taginrc. nr rather Tadinrr, is mentioned by Pliny; bat the bishopric of that obscure town, a 
mile from Gualdo, in the plain, was united, in the year 1007, with that of Nocera. The signs of 
anliqnily are preserved in the local appellations, Fouato , the camp ; Capraia , Caprea ; Ikutia, Busla 
GaUormn. Sec Cltivcrtus ( Italia Anliqua, 1. ii. c. 6. p. 615, 616, 617.), Lucas HoUtcnius ( AnnotaL 
ad Cluvcr. p. 85, 86.), Guazzesi (Dissertat. p. 177—717.8 professed inquiry), and the maps of the ec- 
clesiastical state and the march of Ancona, by Le Maire and Magini. 

(36) The tattle was fought in the year of Rome 458 ; and the consul Decius, by devoting his own 
life, assured the triumph of his country and Iuj colleague Fabius (T. Liv. x. 28, 29.). Procopius as- 
cribes to Camillas the victory of the Dusta Gallo rum ; and his error is branded by Chivcrius with the 
national reproach of Grsecorum nugamenla. 
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crescent, into which the adverse wings had been insensibly curved, 
and were saluted from either side by the volleys of four thousand 
archers. Their ardour, and even their distress, drove them for- 
wards to a close and unequal conflict, in which they could only use 
their lances against an enemy equally skilled in all the instruments 
of war. A generous emulation inspired the Romans and their 
Barbarian allies ; and Narses, who calmly viewed and directed their 
efforts, doubted to whom he should adjudge the prize of superior 
bravery. The Gothic cavalry was astonished and disordered, pressed 
and broken ; and the line of infantry, instead of presenting their 
spears, or 0 |>ening their intervals, were trampled under the feet of 
the flying horse. Six thousand of the Goths were slaughtered with- 
out mercy in the field of Tagina. Their prince, with five atten- 
dants, was overtaken by Asbad, of the race of the Gepidaj ; “ Spare 
the king of Italy,’” cried a loyal voice, and Asbad struck his lance 
through the body of Totila. The blow w*as instantly revenged by 
the faithful Goths : they transported their dying monarch seven 
miles beyond the scene of his disgrace ; and his last moments were 
not embittered by the presence of an enemy. Compassion afforded 
him the shelter of an obscure tomb ; but the Romans were not 
satisfied of their victory, till they beheld the corpse of the Gothic 
king. His hat, enriched with gems, and his bloody robe, were 
presented to Justinian by the messengers of triumph (37). 

As soon as Narses had paid his devotions to the Author of victory, Conqnat or 
and the blessed Virgin, his peculiar patroness (38), he praised, bys“«s, 
rewarded, and dismissed the Lombards. The villages had been 
reduced to ashes by these valiant savages; they ravished matrons 
and virgins on the altar; their retreat was diligently watched by a 
strong detachment of regular forces, who prevented a repetition of 
the like disorders. The victorious eunuch pursued his march 
through Tuscany, accepted the submission of the Goths, heard the 
acclamations, and often the complaints, of the Italians, and encom- 
passed the walls of Rome with the remainder of his formidable 
host. Round the wide circumference, Narses assigned to himself, 
and to each of his lieutenants, a real or a feigned attack, while he 
silently marked the place of easy and unguarded entrance. Neither 
the fortifications of Hadrian’s mole, nor of the port, could long delay 
the progress of the conqueror; and Justinian once more received 
the keys or Rome, which, under his reign, had been five times taken 
and recovered (39). Rut the deliverance of Rome was the last ca- 

(37) Theophanes, Chron. p. 193. Hist. Miscell. 1. xvi. p. 108. 

(38) Evagrius, I. iv. C. 24. The inspiration of the Virgin revealed to Narses the day, and the word, 
of battle ( Paul Diacon. 1. ii. c. 3. p. 776.) 

(39) Kwt tovrav /3«<JtXtvo»TO? rh w/psrrov cx).u. [Procop. Goth. lib. iv. p. 33.] In 

* “Dog, wilt thou strike thy Lord?" was the more characteristic exclamation of the Gothic 
youth. Procop. lib. iv. p. 32. M. 
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lamity of the Roman people. The Barbarian allies of Narses too 
frequently confounded the privileges of peace and war. The despair 
of the living Goths found some consolation in sanguinary revenge; 
and three hundred youths of the noblest families, who had been 
sent as hostages beyond (lie Po, were inhumanly slain by the suc- 
cessor of Totila. The fate of the senate Suggests an awful lesson 
of the vicissitude of human affairs. Of the senators whom Totila 
had banished from their country, some were rescued by an officer 
of Belisarius, and transported from Campania to Sicily; while others 
were too guilty to confide in the clemency of Justinian, or too poor 
to provide horses for their escape to the sea-shore. Their brethren 
languished five years in a state of indigence and exile: the victory 
of Parses revived their hopes ; but their premature return to the 
metropolis was prevented by the furious Goths ; and all the for- 
tresses of Campania were stained with patrician (40) blood. After ' 
a period of thirteen centuries, the institution or Romulus expired; 
and if the nobles of Rome still assumed the title of senators, few 
subsequent traces can be discovered of a public council, or constitu- 
tional order. Ascend six hundred years, and contemplate the kings 
of the earth soliciting an audience, as the slaves or freedmen of the 
Roman senate (41) I 

nefrai ami The Gothic war was yet alive. The bravest of the nation retired 
(aiu?iii«i«u beyond the Po; and Teias was unanimously chosen to succeed and 

ki «?o!hi lkc revenge their departed hero. The new king immediately sent am- 

A Hai-cif 3 , kassadors to implore, or rather to purchase, the aid of the Franks, 
and nobly lavished, for the public safety, the riches which had been 
deposited in the palace of Pavia. The residue of the royal treasure 
was guarded by his brother Aligern, at Cuma?, in Campania; but 
the strong castle which Totila had fortified was closely besieged by 
the arms of Narses. From the Alps to the foot of Mount Vesuvius, 
the Gothic king, by rapid and secret marches, advanced to the relief 
of his brother, eluded the vigilance of the Roman chiefs, and pitched 
his camp on the banks or the Sarnus or Draco (42), which flows 
from Nuceria into the Bay of Naples. The river separated the two 
armies : sixty days were consumed in distant and fruitless combats, 
and Teias maintained this important post till ho was deserted by his 
fleet and the hope of subsistence. With reluctant steps he ascended 

the year 536 by Belisarins, in 546 by Totila, in 547 by Belisarius, in 549 by Totila, and in 552 by 
Narses. Mallretus bad inadvertently translated sextum; a mistake which be afterwards retracts : 
but the mischief was done; and Cousin, with a train of French and Latin readers, have fallen into 
the snare. 

(40) Compare two passages of Procopius { I. iii. c. 26. 1. iv. c. 24.), which, with some collateral 
bints from Marcellinus and Jornandes, illustrate the stale of the eipiring senate. 

(41) See, in the example of Prusias, as it is delivered iu the fragments of Polybius (Excerpt. Legat. 
xcvii. p. 927. 928.), a curious picture of a royal slave. 

(42) The Apaxo>v of Procopius (Goth. 1. iv. c. 35.) is evidently the Sarnus. The text is accused 
or altered by the rash violence of Claverius (1. iv. c. 8. p. 1156.) : but Camillo Pellegrini of Naples 
(Discorsi sopra la Campania Felice, p. 330, 331.) lias proved from old records, that as early as tbe 
year 822 that river was called theDracouiio, or DracooceUo. 
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the Lactarian mount, where the physicians of Rome, since the time 
of Galen, had sent their patients for the benefit of tho air and the 
milk (43). But the Goths soon embraced a more generous resolu- 
tion : to descend the hill, to dismiss their horses, and to die in arms, 
and in the possession of Iruedom. The king marched at their head, 
bearing in Iris right hand a lance, and an ample buckler in his left: 
with the one he struck dead the foremost of the assailants ; with the 
oilier he received the weapons which every hand was ambitious to 
aim against his life. After a combat of many hours, his left arm 
was fatigued by tho weight or twelve javelins which hung from his 
shield. W ilhout moving from his ground, or suspending his blows, 
the hero called aloud on his attendants for a fresh buckler, but in 
the moment while his side was uncovered, it was pierced by a mortal 
dart. He fell: and his head, exalted on a spear, proclaimed to the 
nations, that the Gothic kingdom was no more. But the example 
of his death served only to animate the companions who had 
sworn to perish with their leader. They fought till darkness des- 
cended on the earth. They reposed on their arms. The combat 
was renewed with the return of light, and maintained with un- 
abated vigour till the evening of the second day. The repose of a 
second night, the want of water, and the loss of their bravest 
champions, determined the surviving Goths to accept the fair capi- 
tulation which the prudence of Narscs was inclined to propose. 
They embraced the alternative of residing in Italy, as the subjects 
and soldiers of Justinian, or departing with a portion of their private 
wealth, in search of some independent country (44). Yet the oath 
of fidelity or exile was alike rejected by one thousand Goths, who 
broke away before the treaty was signed, and boldly effected their 
retreat to the walls of Pavia. The spirit, as well as the situation of 
Aligern, prompted him to imitate rather than to bewail his brother: 
a strong and dexterous archer, he transpierced w ith a single arrow 
the armour and breast of his antagonist; and his military conduct 
defended Cumse (45) above a year against the forces of the Romans. 
Their industry had scoopod the Sibyll’s cave (46) into a prodigious 
mine; combustible materials were introduced to consume the tern- 

(43) Galen (do Method. Medciuli, 1. v. a pud Clover. 1. iv. c. 3- |>. 1159, 1160.) describes the lofty 
rile, pure air, and rich milk, of Mount Loclarins, whose medicinal benefits were equally known and 
sought in the time of Symmachus (I. vi. episl. 18.}, and Cassiodorus (V&r. xi. 10.). Nothing is now 
left except the name of the town of Lettert. 

(44) llual (tom. xi. p. 2, die.) conveys to his lavouriU; Bavaria this remnaut of Ooths, who by 
others arc buried in the mountains of I'ri, or restored to ibeir native isle of Gothland ( Mascou, 
Anuot. xxi.). 

(45) I leave Scaliger (Animadvert, in Euseb. p. 59.) and Salmasius (Excrcitat. Plinian. p. 51, 52.) 
to quarrel about the origin of Cumin, the oldest of tbe Greek colouxw iu Italy ( Strab. 1. v. p. 372. 
Velleius Paterculus, I. i. c. 4.), already vacant in Juvenal's linn* [S.ilir. m.), and now iu ruios. 

(46) Agatbias (1. i. c. 21.) settles the Sibyll's cave under the wall of Cuiuic i he agrees with Ser- 
vius (ad I. vi. Aueid.); nor can 1 perceive why their opinion should be rejected by Ueyne, the ex- 
cellent editor of Virgil (tom. ii. p. 650, 651 ). In urbe media secrcta religio! But Cumin was not 
yet built; and the lines (I. vi. 96, 97.) would become ridiculous, if jEucas were actually in a Greek 
eily. 
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porary props : the wall and the gate of Cum® sunk into the cavern, 
but the ruins formed a deep and inaccessible precipice. On the 
fragment of a rock Aligern stood alone and unshaken, till he calmly 
surveyed the hopeless condition of his country, and judged it more 
honourable to be the friend of Narses, than the slave of the Franks. 
After the death of Teias, the Roman general separated his trbops to 
reduce the cities of Italy; Lucca sustained a long and vigorous 
siege; and such was the humanity or the prudence of Narses, that 
the repeated perfidy of the inhabitants could not provoke him to 
exact the forfeit lives of their hostages. These hostages were dis- 
missed in safety; and their grateful zeal at length subdued the 
obstinacy of their countrymen (47). 

Before Lucca had surrendered, Italy was overwhelmed by a new 
deluge of Barbarians. A feeble youth, the grandson of Clovis, 
reigned over the Austrasians or oriental Franks. The guardians of 
Theodebald entertained with coldness and reluctance the magnificent 
promises of the Gothic ambassadors. But the spirit of a martial 
people outstripped the timid counsels of the court : two brothers, 
Lothaire and Buccelin (48), the dukes of the Alamanni, stood forth 
as the leaders of the Italian war; and seventy-five thousand Germans 
descended in the autumn from the Rhaetian Alps into the plain of 
Milan. The vanguard of the Roman army was stationed near the 
Po, under the conduct of Fulcaris, a bold Ilerulian, who rashly 
conceived that personal bravery was the sole duty and merit of a 
commander. As he marched without order or precaution along the 
d'milian way, an ambuscade of Franks suddenly rose from the am- 
phitheatre of Parma; his troops were surprised and routed; but 
their leader refused to fly ; declaring to the last moment, that death 
was less torrible than the angry countenance of Narses." The death 
of Fulcaris, and the retreat of the surviving chiefs, decided the 
fluctuating and rebellious temper of the Goths: they flew to the 
standard of their deliverers, and admitted them into the cities which 
still resisted the arms of the Roman general. The conqueror of 
Italy opened a free passage to the irresistible torrent of Barbarians. 
They passed under the walls of Cesena, and answered by threats 
and reproaches the advice of Aligern |, that the Gothic treasures 
could no longer repay the labour of an invasion. Two thousand 

(47) There is some difficulty in connecting the 35th chapter of the fourth book of the Gothic 
war of Procopius with the lirst book of the history of Agalbias. . We must now relinquish a 
statesman and soldier, to attend the footsteps of a poet and rhetorician (I. i. p. It. I.ii. p. 51 . edit. 
Louvre). 

(48) Among the fabulous exploits of Buccelin, he discomfited and slew Belisarius, subdued Italy 
and Sicily, die. See in the historians of France, Gregory of Tours ( tom. ii. 1. iil. c. 32. p. 203. ), 
and Aimoin (tom. Ui. 1. ii. de Gestis Francorum. c. 23. p. 59.). 


* • • • tt5v y /tarrav Napaov pcp^popiyyjy f Aligern, after the surrender of Cumae, had 
f*9t r»fc a'SovXca;. Agalhias. been sent to Cesena by Narses. Agathias. M. 
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Franks were destroyed by the skill and valour of Narses himself, 
who sailed from Rimini at the head of throe hundred horse, to 
chastise the licentious rapine of their march. On the confines of 
Samnium the two brothers divided their forces. With the right 
wing, Buccclin assumed the spoil of Campania, Lucania, and Brut- 
tium ; with the left, Lothaire accepted the plunder of Apulia and 
Calabria. They followed the coast of the Mediterranean and the 
Hadriatic, as far as Rhegium and Otranto, and the extreme lands of 
Italy were the term of their destructive progress. The Franks, who 
were Christians and Catholics, contented themselves with simple 
pillage and occasional murder. But the churches which their piety 
had spared, were stripped by the sacrilegious hands of the Alamanni, 
who sacrificed horses’ heads to their native deities of the woods and 
rivers (4-9) : they melted or profaned the consecrated vessels, and the 
ruins of shrines and altars were stained w'ith the blood of the 
faithful. Buccelin was actuated by ambition, and Lothaire by . 
avarice. The former aspired to restore the Gothic kingdom ; the 
latter, after a promise to his brother of speedy succours, returned 
by the same road to deposit his treasure beyond the Alps. The 
strength of their armies was already wasted by the change of climate 
and contagion of disease : the Germans revelled in the vintage of 
Italy; and their own intemperance avenged, in some degree, the 
miseries of a defenceless people.* 

At the entrance of the spring, the Imperial troops, who had nefeai^of 
guarded the cities, assembled, to the number of eighteen thousand Aiimaoni i>, 
men, in the neighbourhood of Rome. Their winter hours had not 
been consumed in idleness. By the command, and after the exam- 
ple, of Narses, they repeated each day their military exercise on 
foot and on horseback, accustomed their ear to obey the sound 
of the trumpet, and practised the steps and evolutions of the Pyr- 
rhic dance. From the straits of Sicily, Buccclin, with thirty thou- 
sand Franks and Alamanni, slowly moved towards Capua, occupied 
with a wooden tower the bridge of Casilinum, covered his right by 
the stream of the Vulturnus, and secured the rest of his encamp- 
ment by a rampart of sharp stakes, and a circle of waggons, whose 
wheels were buried in the earth. He impatiently expected the 
return of Lothaire; ignorant, alasl that his brother could never 
return, and that the chief and his army had been swept away by a 

(49) Agathias notices their superstition in a philosophic tone (I. i. p. 18). At Zog, in Switzerland, 
idolatry still prevailed in the year 613 : St. Columban and St. Gall were the apostles of that rude 
country ; and the latter founded an hermitage, which has swelled into an ecclesiastical principality 
and a populous city, the scat of freedom and commerce. 


* A body of Lolhaire’s troops was defeated escape ; and the Barbarians lost most of their 
near Fano, some were driven down precipices booty in their precipitate retreat. Agathias. 
into the sea, others fled to the camp many pri- — M. 

•oners seized the opportunity of making their 
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strange disease (30) on the banks of the lake Benacus, between 
Trent and Verona. The banners of Narses soon approached the 
Vulturnus, and the eyes of Italy were anxiously fixed on the event 
of this final contest. Pcrliaps the talents of the Roman general 
were most conspicuous in the calm operations which precede the 
tumult of a battle. His skilful movements intercepted the subsist- 
ence of the Barbarian, deprived him of the advantage of the bridge 
and river, and in the choice of the ground and moment of action 
reduced him to comply with the inclination of his enemy. On the 
morning of the important day, w hen the ranks were already formed, 
a servant, for some trivial fault, was killed by his master, one of 
the leaders of the Heruli. The justice or passion of Narses was 
awakened : he summoned the offender to his presence, and w ithout 
listening to his excuses gave the signal to the minister of death. 
If the cruel master had not infringed the laws of his nation, this 
arbitrary execution was not less unjust than it appears to have beon 
imprudent. The Heruli felt the indignity ; they halted : but the 
Roman general, without soothing their rage, or expecting their re- 
solution, called aloud, as the trumpets sounded, that unless they 
hastened to occupy their place, they would lose the honour of the 
victory. His troops were disposed (51) in a long front, the cavalry 
on the wings; in the centre, the heavy-armed- foot ; the archers 
and stingers in the rear. The Germans advanced in a sharp-pointed 
column, of the form of a triangle or solid wedge. They pierced the 
feeble centre of Narses, who received them with a smile into the 
fatal snare, and directed his wings of cavalry insensibly to wheel 
on their flanks and encompass their rear. The host of the Franks 
and Alamanni consisted of infantry : a sword and buckler hung by 
their side ; and they used as their weapons of offence, a weighty 
hatchet, and a hooked javelin, which were only formidable in close 
combat, or at a short distance. The flower of the Roman archers, 
on horseback, and in complete armour, skirmished without peril 
round this immovable phalanx ; supplied by active speed the defi- 
ciency of number; and aimed their arrows against a crowd of Bar- 
barians, w'ho, instead of a cuirass and helmet, were covered by a 
loose garment of fur or linen. They paused, they trembled, their 
ranks were confounded, and in the decisive moment the Heruli, 
preferring glory to revenge, charged w ilh rapid violence the head of 
the column. Their leader, Sindball, and Aligern, the Gothic 
prince, deserved the prize of superior valour; and their example 
incited the victorious troops to achieve with swords and spears the 

(50) Sec the death of Lothaire in Agatbias ( I. ii. p. 38.) and Paul Wamefrid, surnamed Diaconus 
(I. ii. c. 3. 775.) The Greek makes him rare and tear his flesh. He bad plundered churches. 

(51) Pure Daniel (Hisl. dc la Milice Franfoise, tom. i. p. 17 — Ski . ) has exhibited a fanciful re* 
presentation of this battle, somewhat in the manner of the Chevalier Polard, the once famous 
editor of Polybius, who fashioned to his awn habits and opinions all the military operations of 
antiquity. 
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destruction of the enemy. Buccelin, and the .greatest part, of his 
army, perished on the field of battle, in the waters of the Vultumus, 
or by the hands of the enraged peasants : but it may seem incre- 
dible, that a victory (52), whieh no more than five of the Alamanai 
survived, could be purchased with the loss of fourscore Romans. 

Seven thousand Goths, the relics of the war, defended the fortress 
of Campsa till the ensuing spring ; and every messenger of Narses 
announced the reduction of the Italian cities, whose names were 
corrupted by the ignorance or vanity of the Greeks (53). After the 
battle of Casilinum, N arses entered the capital; the sums and trea- 
sures of the Goths, the Franks, and the Alamanni, were displayed; 
his soldiers, with garlands in their hands, chanted the praises of 
the conqueror; and Rome, for the last time, beheld the semblance 
of a triumph. 

After a reign of sixty years, the throne of the Gothic kings was segment of 
filled by the exarchs of Ravenna, the representatives in peace and a.M' 
war of the emperor of the Romans. Their jurisdiction was soon 554_SM - 
reduced to the limits of a narrow province : but Narses himself, the 
first and most powerful of the exarchs, administered above fifteen 
years the entire kingdom of Italy. Like Belisartus, he had deserved 
the honours of envy, calumny, and disgrace : but the favourite 
eunuch still enjoyed the confidence of Justinian; or the leader of a 
victorious army awed and repressed the ingratitude of a timid 
court. Yet it was not by weak and mischievous indulgence that 
Narses secured the attachment of his troops. Forgetful of the past, 
and regardless of the future, they abused the present hour of pros- 
perity and peace. The cities of Italy resounded with tile noise of 
drinking and dancing : the spoils of victory were wasted in sensual 
pleasures; and nothing (says Agathias) remained, unless to ex- 
change their shields and helmets for the soft lute and the capacious 
hogshead (5k). In a manly oration, not unworthy of a Roman 
censor, the eunuch reproved these disorderly vices, which sullied 
their fame, and endangered their safety. The soldiers blushed and 
obeyed; discipline was confirmed; the fortifications were restored; 
a duke wa9 stationed for the defence and military command of 

each of the principal cities (55) ; and the eye of Marses pervaded 

* 

(52) Agailiias ( 1. ii. p. 47,) has produce*! a Greek epigram of sit lines on this victory of Narses, 
vrhich is favourably compared to the bailies of Maralhou and Plataia.* The chief difference is in- 
deed in their consequences — so trivial in the former instance — so permanent and glorious in 
the latter. 

(53) The Beroia and Brincas of TbeopUanes or his transcriber (p.201.) must be read or understood 

Verona and Brixia. j , , 

tS4) EXtivrtro yfcp, oitwi, avro^ vivo a^cX-ripca; ra; air*rida$ •roy'ov xott ra x&xvvj 
op tea ; oivou xat $ap£trov avrodo^Oat ( Agnlbias, 1. ii. p. 4S.). In the tint scene of Ri- 
chard III. our English poet has beautifully enlarged on this idea, for which, however, be was not 
indebted lo the Byzantine historian. 

(55) Maffei has proved ( Verona Illuslrala, P. i. 1. 1. p. 257. 289.), against the common opinion, 

* Not in the epigram, but in the previous observations.-— M. 
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the ample prospect from Calabria to the Alps. The remains of the 
Gothic nation evacuated the country, or mingled with the people : 
the Franks, instead of revenging the death of Buccelin, abandoned, 
without a struggle, their Italian conquests; and the rebellious Sind- 
ball, chief of the Heruli, was subdued, taken, and hung on a lofty 
gallows by the indexible justice of the exarch (56). The civil state 
of Italy, after the agitation of a long tempest, was fixed by a prag- 
matic sanction, which the emperor promulgated at the request of 
the pope. Justinian introduced his own jurisprudence into the 
schools and tribunals of the West : he ratified the acts of Theodoric 
and his immediate successors, but every deed was rescinded and 
abolished which force had extorted, or fear had subscribed, under 
the usurpation of Totila. A moderate theory was framed to recon- 
cile the rights of property with the safety of prescription, the claims 
of the state with the poverty of the people, and the pardon of 
offences with the interest of virtue and order of society. Under 
the exarchs of Ravenna, Rome was degraded to the second rank. 
Yet the senators were gratified by the permission of visiting their 
estates in Italy, and of approaching, without obstacle, the throne 
of Constantinople : the regulation of weights and measures was de- 
legated to the pope and senate; and the salaries of lawyers and 
physicians, of orators and grammarians, were destined to preserve, 
or rekindle, the light of science in the ancient capital. Justinian 
might dictate benevolent edicts (57), and Narscs might second his 
w ishes by the restoration of cities, and more especially of churches. 
But the power of kings is most effectual to destroy : and the twenty 
years of the Gothic war had consummated the distress and depopu- 
lation of Italy. As early as the fourth campaign, under the disci- 
pline of Belisarius himself, fifty thousand labourers died of hun- 
ger (58) in the narrow region of Picenum (59) ; and a strict 
interpretation of the evidence of Procopius would swell the loss of 
Italy above the total sum of her present inhabitants (60). 

that ihc t Jukes of Italy were instituted before the conquest of the Lombards, by Narscs himself. In 
the Pragfaatic Sanction (No. 23.), Justinian restrains the jutlices inilitares. 

(56) Sec Paulas Diaconus, I. lii. e. 2. p. 776. Menander (in Kxcerpl. Legal, p. 133.) mentions 
some. risings in Italy by the Pranks, and Thoophancs (p. 201.) hints at some Gothic rebellions. 

(57) The pragmatic Sanction of Justinian, which restores and regulates the civil slate of Italy, 
consists of xxvii articles : it is dated August 15. A. D. 554; is addressed to Narscs, V. J. Propo- 
situs Sacri Cubiculi, and to Antiochus, Prefect us Prsctorio Halim; and has been preserved by Julian 
Antecessor, and in the Corpus Juris Civilis, after the novels and edicts of Justinian, Justin, and 
Tiberius. 

(58) A still greater number was consumed by famine in the southern provinces, without (rxroq) 
the Ionian Gulf. Acorns were used in the place of bread. Procopius bad seen a deserted orphan 
suckled by a shc-goat. Seventeen passengers were lodged, murdered, and eaten, by two women, 
who were detected and slain by the eighteenth, die.* 

(59) Quipta regio Piceni est ; quondam uberrima? multitudinis, cccxl millia'Picontium in fidem P. 
B. venere (Plin. Hist. Nalur. iii. 18,). In tbe time of Vespasian, this ancient population was already 
diminished. 

(60) Perhaps fifteen or sixteen millions. Procopius (Anccdot. c. ife.) computes that Africa lost five 


* Dcnina considers that greater evil was in- by any other invasion. Rcvoluz. d* Italia, t. 1. 
Aided upon Italy by the Grecian re-conquest than 1. v. p*. 247. — M. 
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I desire to believe, but 1 dare not affirm, that Belisarius sincerely 
rejoiced in the triumph of Narses. Yet the consciousness of his 
own exploits might teach him to esteem without jealousy the merit 
of a rival ; and the repose of the aged warrior was crowned by a 
last victory which saved the emperor and the capital. The Bar- 
barians, who annually visited the provinces of Europe, were less 
discouraged by some accidental defeats, than they were excited by 
the double hope of spoil and of subsidy. In the thirty-second 
winter of Justinian’s reign, the Danube was deeply frozen; Za- 
bergan led the cavalry of the Bulgarians, and his standard was fol- 
lowed by a promiscuous multitude of Sclavonians.* The savage 
chief passed, without opposition, the river and the mountains, 
spread his troops over Macedonia and Thrace, and advanced with 
no more than seven thousand horse to the long wall, which should 
have defended the territory of Constantinople. But the works of 
man are impotent against the assaults of nature: a recent earth- 
quake had shaken the foundations of the wall; and the forces of 
the empire were employed on the distant frontiers of Italy, Africa, 
and Persia. The seven schools (61), or companies of the guards 
or domestic troops, had been augmented to the number of five 
thousand five hundred men, whose ordinary station was in the 
peaceful cities of Asia. But the places of the brave Armenians were 
insensibly supplied by lazy citizens, who purchased an exemption 
from the duties of civil life, without being exposed to the dangers 
of military service. Of such soldiers, few could be tempted to sally 
from the gates; and none could be persuaded to remain in the field, 
unless they wanted strength and speed to escape from the Bulga- 
rians. The report of the fugitives exaggerated the numbers and 
fierceness of an enemy, who had polluted holy virgins, and aban- 
doned new-born infants to the dogs and vultures; a crowd of rus- 
tics, imploring food and protection, increased the constcrnation'of 
the city, and the tents of Zabcrgan were pitched at the distance of 
twenty miles (62), on the banks of a small river, which encircles 
Melanthias, and afterwards falls into the Propontis (63). Justinian 

millions, that Italy was thrice as extensive, anti lint the depopulation was in a larger proportion. 
But his reckoning is iuflamed by passion, and clouded with uncertainly. 

(61 In the decay of these military schools, the satire of Procopius (Anerdot. c.24. Aleman, p. 102, 
103.) is confirmed and illustrated by Agathias (1. v. p. 159.), wbo cannot be rejected asan hostile 
witness. 

(62) The distance from Constantinople to Melanthias, Villa C.'esariana ( Ammian. Mnrccllin. xxx. 
11.), is variously fixed at 102 or 140 stadia (Suidas, tom. ii. p. 52*2, 523. Agathias, Lv. p. 158.], or 
xviii or six miles ( lliucraria, p. 138. 230. 323. 332., and Wesseling’l Observations). Tkelirstxil 
miles, as far as Rhegium, were paved by Justinian, who built a bridge over a morass or gullet be- 
tween a lake and the sea (Procop. de Edif. I. iv. c. 8.). 

(63) The Atyras (Pompon. Mela, I. ii. c. 2. p. 169. edit. Voss.). At the river's month, a town or 
castle of the same name was fortified by Justinian ( Procop. de Edif. I. iv. c. 2. llincrar. p. 570. 
and Wcsseling). 


* Zabcrgan was king of the Cntrigonrs, a tribe of Hons, wbo were neither Bulgarians nor Scla- 
vonians. St. Martin, vol. ix. p. 408 — 420.— M* 
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trembled : and those who had only seen the emperor in his old age, 
were pleased to suppose, that he had lost the alacrity and vigour 
of his youth. By his command the vessels of gold and silver 
were removed from the churches in the neighbourhood, and even 
the suburbs, of Constantinople: the ramparts were lined with 
trembling spectators; the golden gate was crowded with useless ge- 
nerals and tribunes, and the senate shared the fatigues and the 
apprehensions of the populace. 

But the eyes of the prince and people were directed to a feeble 
veteran, who was compelled by the public danger to resume (lie 
armour in which he had entered Carthage and defended Home. 
The horses of the royal stables, of private citizens, and even of the 
circus, were hastily collected ; the emulation of the old and young 
was roused by the name of Belisarius, and his first encampment 
was in the presence of a victorious enemy. His prudence, and the 
labour of the friendly peasants, secured, with a ditch and rampart, 
the repose of the night; innumerable fires, and clouds of dust, 
were artfully contrived to magnify the opinion of his strength ; his 
soldiers suddenly passed from despondency to presumption ; and, 
while ten thousand voices demanded the battle, Belisarius dissem- 
bled his knowledge, that in the hour of trial he must depend on the 
firmness of three hundred veterans. The next morning the Bul- 
garian cavalry advanced to the charge. But they heard the shouts 
of multitudes, they beheld the arms and discipline of the front; 
they were assaulted on the Hanks by two ambuscades which rose 
from the woods; their foremost warriors fell by the hand of the 
aged hero and his guards ; and the swiftness of their evolutions was 
rendered useless by the close attack and rapid pursuit of the Ro- 
mans. In this action (so speedy was their flight), the Bulgarians 
lost only four hundred horse; but Constantinople was saved ; and 
Zabergan, who felt the hand of a master, withdrew' to a respectful 
distance. But his friends were numerous in the councils of the 
emperor, and Belisarius obeyed with reluctance the commands of 
envy and Justinian, which forbade him to achieve the deliverance of 
his country. On his return to the city, the people, still conscious 
of their danger, accompanied his triumph with acclamations of joy 
and gratitude, which were imputed as a crime to the victorious ge- 
neral. But when he entered the palace, the courtiers were silent, 
and the emperor, after a cold and thankless embrace, dismissed 
him to mingle with the train of slaves. Yet so deep w as the im- 
pression of his glory on the minds of men, that Justinian, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age, was encouraged to advance near 
forty miles from the capital, and- to inspect in person the restora- 
tion of the long wall. The Bulgarians wasted the summer in the 
plains of Thrace; but they were inclined to peace by the failure of 
their rash attempts on Greece and the Chersonesus. A menace of 
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killing their prisoners quickened the payment of heavy ransoms; 
and the departure of Zabergan was hastened by the report, that 
double-prowed vessels were built on the Danube to intercept his 
passage. The danger was soon forgotten ; and a vain question, 
whether their sovereign had shown more wisdom or weakness, 
amused the idleness of the city (64). 

About two years after the last victory of Belisarius, the emperor aa diigrace 
returned from a Thracian journey of health, or business, or devo- “Vtsi! 
tion. Justinian was adlicted by a pain in his head ; and his private 
entry countenanced the rumour of his death. Before the third 
hour of the day, the bakers’ shops were plundered of their bread, 
the houses were shut, and every citizen, with hope or terror, pre- 
pared for the impending tumult. The senators themselves, fearful 
and suspicious, were convened at the ninth hour; and the praefect 
received their commands to visit every quarter of the city, and pro- 
claim a general illumination for the recovery of the emperor's health. 

The ferment subsided; but every accident betrayed the impotence 
of the government, and the factious (temper of the people : the 
guards were disposed to mutiny as often as their quarters were 
changed, or their pay was w ithheld : the frequent calamities of fires 
and earthquakes afforded the opportunities of disorder; the disputes 
of the blues and greens, of the orthodox and heretics, degenerated 
into bloody battles ; and, in the presence of the Persian ambas- 
sador, Justinian blushed for himself and for his subjects. Capricious 
pardon and arbitrary punishment embittered the irksomeness and 
discontent of a long reign : a conspiracy was formed in the palace; 
and, unless we are deceived by the names of Marcellusand Sergius, 
the most virtuous and the most profligate of the courtiers were as- 
sociated in the same designs. They had fixed the time of the exe- 
cution ; their rank gave them access to the royal banquet; and their 
black slaves (65) were stationed in the vestibule and porticoes, to 
announce the death of the tyrant, and to excite a sedition in the ca- 
pital. But the indiscretion of an accomplice saved the poor remnant 
of the days of Justinian. The conspirators were detected and seized, 
with daggers hidden under their garments : Marccllus died by his 
own hand, and Sergius was dragged from the sanctuary (66). 

(54) The Bulgarian war, and the last victory of Belisarius, are imperfectly represented in the 
prolix declamation of Agatbias (I. 5. p. 154 — 174.) and the dry Chronicle of Theopbanes (p. 197, 

198.). 

(65) fv-Jov;. They could scarcely be real Indians; and the Ethiopians, sometimes known by 
that name, were never used by the ancients as guards or followers : they were tho trilling, though 
costly, objects of female and royal luxury (Terent. Eunuch, act i. scene ii. Suelon. in August, c. 83., 
with a good note of Casaubon, in Caligula, c. 57.). 

(66) The * Sergius ( Vaudal. 1. ii. c. 21, 22. Anecdot. c. 5.) and Marceltus (Goth. I. iii. C. 32.) arc 
nieutioned by Procopius. See Theopbanes, p. 197. 201. 


* Some words, “ the acts of, " or 4t the The omission is io all the editions I have con- 
crimcs of," appear to have fallen from the text, suited.— M. 


A. D. 563, 
Dec. 5. 


A. D. 564, 
July 19. 
A. D. 565, 
March 13. 
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Pressed by remorse, or templed by the hopes of safety, he accused 
two officers of the household of Belisarius ; and torture forced them 
to declare that they had acted according to the secret instructions of 
their patron (67). Posterity will not hastily believe that an hero 
who, in the vigour of life, had disdained the fairest offers of ambi- 
tion and revenge, should stoop to the murder of his prince, whom 
he could not long expect to survive. His followers were impatient 
to fly; but flight must have been supported by rebellion, and he had 
lived enough for nature and for glory. Belisarius appeared before 
the council with less fear than indignation : after forty years’ ser- 
vice, the emperor had prejudged his guilt; and injustice was sanc- 
tified by the presence and authority of the patriarch. The life of 
Belisarius was graciously spared ; but his fortunes were sequestered, 
and, from December to July, he was guarded as a prisoner in his 
own palace. At length his innocence was acknowledged ; his free- 
dom and honours were restored ; and death, which might be has- 
tened by resentment and grief, removed him from the world about 
eight months after his deliverance. The name of Belisarius can 
never die : but instead of the funeral, the monuments, the statues, 
so justly due to his memory, 1 only read, that his treasures, the 
spoils of the Goths and Vandals, were immediately confiscated by 
the emperor. Some decent portion was reserved, however, for the 
use of his widow ; and as Antonina had much to repent, she devoted 
the last remains of her life and fortune to the foundation of a con- 
vent. Such is the simple and genuine narrative of the. fall of Beli- 
sarius and the ingratitude of Justinian (68). That he was deprived 
of his eyes, and reduced by envy to beg his bread,* “ Give a penny 
to Belisarius the general 1 ” is a fiction of later times (69), which 

(67) Alcmannus [ p. 3.) quotes an old Byzantine MS., which has been printed in the Imperium 
Orientalc of Banduri. 

(68) Of the disgrace and restoration of Belisarius, the genuine original record is preserved in the 
fragment of John JHalala (tom. ii. p.234—243.) and the exact ChronicloofTheophancs(p. 194—204.). 
Cedrenus (Compend. p. 387, 388.) and Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. 69.) 6ccm to hesitate between the 
obsolete truth and the growing falsehood. 

(69) The source of this idle fable may be derived from a miscellaneous work of the xiith century, 
the Chiliads of John Tzetzes, a monk + (Basil. 1546, ad ealeem Lycophront. Colon. Allobrog. 161 4. 
in Corp. Poet. Grac.). He relates the blindness and beggary of Belisarius in ten vulgar or political 
verses (Chiliad iii. No. 88. 339—348. in Corp. Poet. Grajc. tom. Ii. p. 311.). 

Exvrmp.* £vXtvov xpa-rtSv, iS oa tw ptXt'w, 

Etliaaptcu oSoXhv &6rt tw crrpaTvAxrv} 

(Jv fthi iSilictatv, ivro-rvtpXoT d* o tpOovcx;. 

This moral or romantic talc was imported into Italy with the language and manuscripts of Greece ; 


* Le Beau, following Alcmannus, conceives 
that Belisarius was confounded with Johu of Caj>- 
padocia, who was thus reduced to beggary ( vol. 
ix. p. 58. 449.). Lord Mahon has, with consi- 
derable learning, and on the authority of a yet 
unquoted writer of the xilh century, endeavoured 
to re-establish the old tradition. I cannot ac- 
knowledge that I have been convinced, and am 


inclined to subscribe to the theory of Le Beau. 

— M. 

+ I know not where Gibbon found Tzetzes to 
be a monk : 1 suppose he considered bis bad 
verses a proof of his monachism. Compare the 
preface of Gerbelius in Kiesliu's edition of Tzet- 
zes.- M. 
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has obtained credit, or rather favour, as a strange example of the 
vicissitudes of fortune (70). / 

If tho emperor could rejoice in the death of Belisarius, he enjoyed 
the base satisfaction only eight months, the last period of a reign of 
thirty-eight, and a life of eighty-three years. It would be difficult 
to trace the character of a prince who is not the most conspicuous 
object of his own times : but the confessions of an enemy may be 
received as the safest evidence of his virtues. The resemblance of 
Justinian to the bust ofDomitian, is maliciously urged (71); with 
the acknowledgment, however, of a w r ell-proportioned figure, a ruddy 
complexion, and a pleasing countenance. The emperor was easy 
of access, patient of hearing, courteous and affable in discourse, and 
a master of the angry passions, which rage with such destructive 
violence in the breast of a despot. Procopius praises his temper, to 
reproach him with calm and deliberate cruelty : but in the conspi- 
racies which attacked his authority. and person a more candid judge 
will approve the justice, or admire the clemency, of Justinian. He 
excelled in the private virtues of chastity and temperance : but the 
impartial love of beauty would have been less mischievous than his 
conjugal tenderness for Theodora; and his abstemious diet was re- 
gulated, not by the prudence of a philosopher, but tho superstition 
of a monk, ilis repasts were short and frugal : on solemn fasts, 
he contented himself with water and vegetables^ and such was his 
strength, as well as fervour, that he frequently passed two days, 
and as many nights, without tasting any food. The measure of 

• his sleep was not less rigorous : after the repose of a single hour, the 
body was awakened by the soul, and, to the astonishment of his 
chamberlains, Justinian walked or studied till the morning light. 
Such restless application prolonged his time for the acquisition of 
know ledge (72) and the despatch of business ; and he might seriously 
deserve the reproach of confounding, by minute and preposterous 

repeated before tho end of the xvlli century by Crinitus, Pontanus, and Yolaterranus; attacked by 
Alciat, for the honour of tbc law ; and defended bv Faronius ( A. D. 561 . No. 2, &c.) for the honour 
of the church. Yet' Tzetzes himself had read in other chronicles, that Belisarius did not lose his sight, 
and that he recovered his fame and fortunes. 

(70) The statue in the villa Borgheso at Borne, in a sitting posture, with an open hand, which is 
vulgarly given to Belisarius, may be ascribed with more dignity to Augustus in the act of propiliat- 

. ing Nemesis ( Winchelman, Hist, dc l’Art, tom. iii. p. 266.). Ex nocturne visa eliam stipcm, quo- 
tennis, die certo, cmendicabat a popolo, cavam manum asses porrigenlibus praebens (Sueton. in 
August, c. 91., with an excellent note of Casaubon). * 

(71 ) The rubor of Domilian is stigmatised, quaintly enough, by the pen of Tacitus (in Tit. AgricoJ. 
c. 45.) ; and has been likewise noticed by the younger Pliny ( Panegyr. c. 46.) and Suetonius (in 
Domilian, c. 18. and Casaubon ad locum). Procopius ( Anecdot. c. 8.) foolishly believes that only 
one bust of Domilian had reached the vith century. 

(72) The studies and science of Justinian are attested by the confession (Anecdot. c. 8. 13.), still 
more than by the praises (Gothic, i. iii. c. 31. de EdiGc. I. i. Proeio. c. 7.) of Procopius. Consult thfe 
copious index of Alcmannus, and read the life of Justinian by Ludewig [p. 135 — 142.). 


* lord Mahon abandons the statue, as altogether irreconcilable with the state of the arts at this 
period (p. 472.) — M. 

y. 


Death and 
character of 
Justinian, 
A. D. 565, 
Nov. 14. 
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diligence, the general order of his administration. The emperor 
professed himself a musician and architect, a poet and philosopher, 
a lawyer and theologian ; and if he failed in the enterprise of recon- 
ciling the Christian sects, the review of the Roman jurisprudence 
is a noble monument of his spirit and industry. In the government 
of the empire, he was less wise, or less successful : the age w as 
unfortunate; the people was oppressed and discontented; Theodora 
abused her power; a succession of bad ministers disgraced his judg- 
ment; and Justinian was neither beloved in his life, nor regretted 
at his death. The love of fame was deeply implanted in his breast, 
but he condescended to the poor ambition of titles, honours, and 
contemporary praise; and while he laboured to fix the admiration, 
he forfeited the esteem and affection of the Romans. The design 
of the African and Italian wars was boldly conceived and executed ; 
and his penetration discovered the talents of Belisarius in the camp, 
of Narses in the palace. But the name of the etageror is eclipsed 
by the names of his victorious generals ; and Belfsatius still lives# 
to upbraid the envy and ingratitude of his sovereign. The partial 
favour of mankind applauds the genius of a conqueror, who leads 
and directs his subjects in the exercise of arms. The characters of 
Philip the Second and of Justinian are distinguished by the cold 
ambition which delights in war, and declines the dangers of the 
field.. Yet a colossal statue of bronze represented the emperor on 
horseback, preparing to inarch against tire Persians in the habit and 
armour of Achilles. In the great square before the church of St. 
Sophia, this monument was raised on a brass column and a stone • 
pedestal of seven steps ; and the pillar of Theodosius, which weighed 
seven thousand four hundred pounds of silver, was removed from 
the same place by the avarice and vanity of Justinian. Future 
princes were more just or indulgent to his memory; the elder An- 
dronicus, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, repaired and 
beautified his equestrian statue : since the fall of the empire, it has 
been melted into cannon by the victorious Turks (73). 

I shall conclude this chapter with the comets, the earthquakes, 
and the plague, which astonished or afflicted the age of Justinian. 

Comets, I. In the fifth year of his reign, and in the month of September, 
531-539. a comet (74) was seen during twenty days in the western quarter 

(tS) See in the C. P. Christiana of Dticange ( i. c. 24. No. 1.), a chain of original testimonies, 
from Procopius in ihc villi, to Gyllius in the xyith, century. 

(T4) The first comet is mentioned by John Mala I a (loin. ii. p. 190.212.) and TheophaneS (p. 154]; 
the second by Procopius (Persic. I. ii. C. 4.). Tet I strdifgly suspect their identity. The paleft^s of 
the sun \Vandad. I. fi. c. 14.) is applied by Thcophaucs (p. 158.) to a different year.* 

) ' ’ * ■ 

* See lydns do Ostentis, particularly c. 15., they prognosticate to the Roman empire and 
in which the author begins to show the signify their Persian enemies. The chapter, however, is 
cation of comets according to the part of the i in perfect. (Edit. Niebuhr, p. 299.) — V. 
heavens in which they appear, and w hat fortunes 
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of the heavens, and which shot its rays into the north. Eight years 
afterwards, while the sun was in Capricorn, another comet appeared 
to follow in the Sagittary : the size was gradually increasing; the 
head was in the east, the tail in the west, and it remained visible 
above forty days. The nations, who gazed with astonishment, 
expected wars and calamities from their baleful influence; and 
these expectations were abundantly fulfilled. The astronomers 
dissembled their ignorance of the nature of these blazing stars, 
which they affected to represent as the floating meteors of the air; 
and few among them embraced the simple notion of Seneca and the 
Chaldeans, that they are only planeta of a longer period and more 
eccentric motion (75). Time and science have justified the con- 
jectures and predictions of the Roman sage : the teleaco|>e has 
opened new worlds to the eyes of astronomers (76) ; and, in the 
narrow space of history and fable, one and the same comet is already 
found to have revisited the earth in seven equal revolutions of five 
hundred and seventy-five years. The first (77), which ascends 
beyond the Christian era one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
seven years, is coeval with Ogyges, the father of Grecian antiquity. 
And this appearance explains the tradition which Varro has pre- 
served, that under his reign the planet Venus changed her colour, 
size, figure, and course ; a prodigy without example either in past 
or succeeding ages (78). The second visit, in the year eleven 
hundred and ninety-three, is darkly implied in the fable ofElectra 
the seventh of the Pleiads, who have been reduced to six sinco the 
time of the Trojan war. That nymph, the wife of Dardanus, was 
unable to support the ruin of her country: she abandoned the 
dances of her sister orbs, fled from the zodiac to the north pole, and 
obtained, from her dishevelled locks, the name of the comet. The 
third period expires in the year six hundred and eighteen, a date 
that exactly agrees with the tremendous comet of the Sibyll, and 
perhaps of Pliny, which arose in the West tw o^ generations before 
the reign of Cyrus. The fourth apparition, forty-four years before- 
the birth of Christ, is of all others the most splendid and important. 
After the death of Caesar, a long-haired star was conspicuous to 
Rome and to the nations, during the games which were exhibited 

* * ■ . ■ . 

{75) Seneca s viilh book of Natural Questions displays, in the theory of comets, a philosophic mind. 
Ttt should we not too candidly poo found a vague prediction, a venial lent pus, &c. T with the merit 

of real discoveries. 

{76) Astronomers may study Newton and Dailey, i draw my humble science from the article 
COMCTE, in the French Encyclopedic, by M. d’Alembert. 

(77) Whiston, the honest, pious, visionary Whisloo, had fancied, for the era of N6ab’s flood 
(2742 years before Christ^ a prior apparition of the same comet which drowned the earth with 
its tail. 

(78) A Dissertation of Frcret (Memoircs de 1’ Academic des Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 357- J -377.) af- 
fords an happy union of philosophy and eruditiog. The phenomenon in the time of Ogyges was pre*- 
served by Varro (apud Augustin, de Civitate Dei, xxi. 8.), who quotes Castor, Dion of Naples, and 
Adrastus of Cyzicus — nobilcs malhemalici. The two subsequent periods ere preserved by the Greek 
mjthologitl* and the spurious books of Sibylline verses. 


Earthquakes. 
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by young Octavian, in honour of Venus and his uncle. The vulgar 
opinion, that it conveyed to heaven the divine soul of the dictator, 
was cherished and consecrated by the piety of a statesman : while 
his secret superstition referred the comet to the glory of his own 
times (79). The fifth visit has been already ascribed to the fifth 
year of Justinian, which coincides with the five hundred and thirty- 
first of the Christian era. And it may deserve notice, that in this, 
as in the preceding instance, the comet was followed, though at a 
longer interval, by a remarkable paleness of the sun. The sixth 
return, in the year eleven hundred and six, is recorded by the chro- 
nicles of Europe and China ; and in the first fervour of the Crusades, 
the Christians and the Mahometans might surmise, with equal 
reason, that it portended the destruction of the Infidels. The 
seventh phenomenon, of one thousand six hundred and eighty, was 
presented to the eyes of an enlightened age (80) . The philosophy 
of Bayle dispelled a prejudice which Milton’s muse had so recently 
adorned, that the comet, “ from its horrid air shakes pestilence and 
war (81).” Its road in the heavens was observed with exquisite 
skill by Flamstead and Cassini; and the mathematical science of 
Bernoulli, Newton,” and Halley, investigated the laws of its revolu- 
tions. At the eighth period, in the year tw r o thousand three hundred 
and fifty-five, their calculations may perhaps be verified by the 
astronomers of some future capital in the Siberian or American 
wilderness. 

H. The near approach of a comet may injure or destroy the 
globe which we inhabit; but the changes on its surface have been 
hitherto produced by the action of volcanoes and earthquakes (82). 
The nature of the soil may indicate the countries most exposed to 
these formidable concussions, since they are caused by subter- 
raneous fires, and such fires are kindled by the union and ferment- 
ation of iron and sulphur. But their times and effects appear to lie 
beyond the reach of human curiosity ; and the philosopher will 

(79) Pliny (Hist. Nat. ii. 23.) has transcribed the original memorial of Augustus, Mairan, in bis 
most ingenious letters to the P. Parerinin, missionary in China, remove* the game* and the comet 
of September, from the year 44 to the year 43, before the Christian era ; but 1 am not totally subdued 
by the criticism of the astronomer (Opuscules, p. 275 — 351.J. 

(80) Thi* last comet was visible in the month of December, 1680. Bajl^ who began his Pens^e* 
stir la Comete in January, 1681, (OEuvres, tom. iii.),was1i»rcod to argue that a supernatural comet 
would have confirmed the ancients in their idolatry. Bernoulli ( see his Eloge, in Fontenelle, 
tom. v. p. 99. ) was forced to allow that the tail, though not the bead, was a sign of the wrath 
of God. 

(81) Paradise lost was published in the year 1667 ; and the famous lines (1. ii. 708, &c.), which 
startled the licenser, may allude to the recent comet of 1664, observed by Cassini at Rome in the 
presence of queen Christina (Fontenelle, Id his Eloge, tom. v. p. 338.). Had Charles II. betrayed any 
symptoms of cariosity or fear? 

(82) For the cause of earthquakes, see Button (tom. i. p. 502—563. Supplement 4 l’Hist. Naturellc, 
tom. v. p. 382 — 390. edition iu-4to.), Valmont dc Bomare (Dictionnairc d’Hislotre Naturclle, Tretn- 
blement de Terre , Pyrites), 'Watson (Chemical Essays, tom. i. p. 181—209.). 


Compare Pi ogre, flistoirc des Cometes. — M. 
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discreetly abstain from the prediction of earthquakes, till he has 
counted the drops of water that suddenly filtrate on the inflammable 
mineral, and measured tho caverns which increase by resistance 
the explosion of the imprisoned air. Without assigning the cause, 
history will distinguish the periods in which these calamitous events 
have been rare or frequent, and will observe, that this fever of the 
earth raged with uncommon violence during the reign of Justi- 
nian (83). Each year is marked by the repetition of earthquakes, 
of such duration, that Constantinople has been shaken above forty 
days; of such extent, that the shock has been communicated to tho 
whole surface of tho globe, or at least of the Roman empire. An 
impulsive or vibratory motion was felt: enormous chasms were 
opened, huge and heavy bodies were discharged into the air, the sea 
alternately advanced and retreated beyond its ordinary bounds, and 
a mountain was torn from Libanus (84), and cast into the waves, 
where it protected, as a mole, tho new harbour of ltotrys (83) in 
Phoenicia. The stroke that agitates an ant-hill may crush the 
insect-myriads in the dust; yet truth must extort a confession, that 
man has industriously laboured for his own destruction. The in- 
stitution of great citids, which include a nation within the limits of 
a wall, almost realises the wish of Caligula, that the Roman people 
had but one neck. Two hundred and fifty thousand persons are a. d. sjs, 
said to have perished in the earthquake of Antioch, whose domestic Ma)r20 ' 
multitudes were swelled by the conflux of strangers to the festival 
of the Ascension. The loss of Berytus (80) was of smaller account, 
but of much greater value. That city, on the coast of Phoenicia, a. d. ssi, 
was illustrated by tho study of the civil law', which opened the lulT - 8 ' 
surest road to wealth and dignity: the schools of Berytus were filled 
with the rising spirits of the age, and many a youth was lost in tho 
earthquake, who might have lived to be the scourge or the guardian 
of his country. In these disasters, the architect becomes the enemy 
of mankind. The hut of a savage, or the tent of an Arab, may be 
thrown dow r n without injury to the inhabitant; and the Peruvians 


(83) The earthquakes that shook the Roman world in the reign of Justinian are described or men- 
tioned by Procopius (Goth. 1. W. c. 25. Auecdot. c. 18.), Agalhias (I. ii. p. 52, 53, 54. 1. v. p. 145— 
152.), John Mala la (Chron. tom. ii. p. 140—146, 176, 177. 183. 193. 220. 229. 231. 233, 234.), and 
Theopkanes (p. 151. 183. 189. 191—196.).* 

(84) An abrupt height, a perpendicular cape, between Aradus and Botrys, named by the Greeks 
y vrpouwwov and evvepoou-rroy or Xidowpotrcovrov by the scrupulous Christians (Polyb. I.t. 

t». 411. Pompon. Mela, 1. i. c. 12. p. 87. cum Isaac Voss. Obscrval. Maundrell, Journey, p. 32, 38. 
Pocock’s Description, vol. ii. p. 99.). 

(85) Botrys was founded (ann. ante Christ. 935—903) by Ithobal, king of Tyre (Marsbam, Ca- 
non Chron. p. 387, 388.). Its poor representative, the village of Patrone, is now destitute of au 
harbour. 

(86) The university, spleudour, and ruin of Berytus, are celebrated by Heiueccius (p. 351 — 356.) as 
an essential part of the history of the Roman law. It was overthrown in the xxvlb year of Justinian, 
A. D. 551, July 9 (Theophanes, p. 192.}; but Agalhias (I. ii. p. 51,52.) suspends the earthquake 
till he has achieved the Italian war. 


Compare Daubcny on Earthquakes, and Lycll’s Geology, vol. ii. p. 181. et scq.— M. 
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bad reason to deride the tolly of their Spanish conquerors, who with 
so much cost and labour erected their own sepulchres. The rich 
marbles of a patrician are dashed on his own head: a whole people 
is buried under the ruins of public and private edifices, and the 
conflagration is kindled and propagated by the innumerable fires 
which are necessary for the subsistence and manufactures of a great 
city. Instead of the mutual sympathy which might comfort and 
assistlhe distressed, they dreadfully experience the vicesand passions 
which are released from the fear of punishment: the tottering houses 
arc pillaged by intrepid avarice; revenge embraces the moment, 
and selects the victim; and the earth often swallows the assassin, 
or tlie ravisher, in the consummation of their crimes. Superstition 
involves the present danger with invisible terrors ; and if the image 
of death may sometimes be subservient to the virtue or repentance 
of individuals, an affrighted people is more forcibly moved to expect 
the end of the world, or to deprecate with servile homage the wrath 
of an avenging Deity. 

pnpie — iii III. ./Ethiopia and Egypt have been stigmatised in every age, as 
0 Mtur*'l the original source and seminary of the plague (87). In a damp, 
a. D. 5M. hot, stagnating air, this African fever is generated from the putre- 
faction 'of animal substances, and especially from the swarms of 
locusts, not less destructive to mankind in their death than in their 
fives. The fatal disease which depopulated the earth in the time 
of Justinian and his successors (88), first appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pelusium, between the Serbonian bog and the eastern 
channel of the Nile. F rom thence, tracing as it were a doublo path, 
it spread to the East, over Syria, Persia, and the Indies, and pene- 
trated to the West, along the coast of Africa, and over the conti- 
nent of Europe. In the spring of the second year, Constantinople, 
during three or four months, was visited by the pestilence; and 
Procopius, who observed its progress and symptoms with tho eyes 
of a physician (89), has emulated the skill and diligence of Thucy- 
dides in the description of the plague of Athens (90). The infec- 
tion was sometimes announced by the visions of a distempered 
fancy, and the victim despaired as soon as he had heard the me- 

(87) I have read with pleasure Mead's short, but elegant, treatise concerning Pestilential Disorders, 
tin- viiith edition, Loodon, 1722. 

(88) The great plague which raged to 542 and thn following years (Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p. 518.) 
must be traced in Proeopias ( Persic. I. ii. c. 22, 28.), Agalliias (I. ▼. p. 153, 154 ), Rvagrius (I. ir. 
«• 2®.), Paul Diaconus (1. ii. c. 4. p. 776, 777.), Gregory of Tours ( tom. ii. I. iv. c. 6. p. 205.), who 
•tylra it Luts hujuinarta, and the Chronicles of Victor Tunnunensis ( p. 9. in Thesanr. Tempornm), 
of Msra'lhnus (p. 54.), and of Theophanes (p. 155.). 

(89) Dr. Frcind (Hist. Medicin. in Opp. p. 416—420. Lond. 1733) i* satisfied that Procopins mnsl 
fcawe studied physic, from lain knowledge and use of the technical words. Yet many words that ore 
■ow scientific were common and popular iti the Greek idiom. 

(90) See Thucydides, I. ii. c. 47-54. p. 127-133. edit. Doker, and the poetical description Of 
the same plague by Lucretius (I. v». 1136—1284.). I was indebted to Dr. Hauler for an olabo- 

• ™}° “ >romonUr y on ibis part of Thucydides, a quarto of 600 pages ( Vend. 1603, apud Juntas), 

■which was pronounced in St. Mark’s library by Fabius Paullinus luncnsis, a physician and phi- 
loeopher. 
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nace and felt the stroke of an invisible spectre. Blit the greater 
number, in their beds, in the streets, in their usual occupation, 
were surprised by a slight fever; so slight, indeed, that neither the 
pulse nor the colour of the patient gave any signs of the approaching 
danger. The same, the next, or the succeeding day, it was de- 
clared by the swelling of Hie glands, particularly those of the groin, 
of the arm-pits, and under the ear; and when these buboes or tu- 
mours were opened, they were found to contain a coal , or black 
substance, of the size of a lentil. If they came to a just swelling 
and suppuration, the patient was saved by this kind and natural 
discharge of the morbid humour. But if they continued hard and 
dry, a mortification quickly ensued, and the fifth day was com- 
monly the term of his life. The fever was often accompanied 
with lethargy or delirium ; the bodies of the sick were covered with 
black pustules or carbuncles, the symptoms of immediate death; 
and in the constitutions too feeble to produce an irruption, the 
vomiting of blood was followed by a mortification of the bow els. 
To pregnant women the plague was generally mortal : yet one 
infant was drawn alive from his dead mother, and three mothers 
survived the loss of their infected foetus. Youth was the most 
perilous season; and the female sex was less susceptible than the 
male : hut every rank aud profession was attacked with indis- 
criminate rage, and many of those who escaped were deprived of 
the use of their speech, without being secure from a return of the 
disorder (91). The physicians of Constantinople were zealous and 
skilful ; but their art was baffled by the various symptoms and per- 
tinacious vehemence of the disease : the same remedies were pro- 
ductive of contrary effects, and the event capriciously disappointed 
their prognostics of death or recovery. The order of funerals, and 
the right of sepulchres, were confounded ; those who were left with- 
out frionds or servants, lay unburied in the streets, or in their de- 
solate houses ; and a magistrate was authorised to collect the pro- 
miscuous heaps of dead bodies, to transport them by land or water, 
and to inter them in deep pits beyond the precincts of the city. 
Their own danger, and the prospect of public distress, awakened 
some remorse in the minds of the most vicious of mankind : the 
confidence of health again revived their passions and habits; but 
philosophy must disdain the observation of Procopius, that the lives 
of such men w r ere guarded by the peculiar favour of fortune or 
providence. He forgot, or perhaps he secretly recollected, that the 
plague had touched the person of Justinian himself; but the abste- 

(01) Thucydides (c. 51.) affirms, that the infection could ooiy be ouce taken ; but Evagrius, who 
had family experience of the phgue, observes, that some persons, who had escaped the iirst, sunk 
under Lhc second attack ; and this repetition is continued by Fabius Paullinus (p. 3884* I observe, 
that on this bead physicians are divided ; and the nature aud operation of the disease may not al- 
ways be similar. ■> ** 
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mious diet of the emperor may suggest, as in the case of Socrates, 
a more rational and honourable cause for his recovery (92). Dur- 
ing his sickness, the public consternation was expressed in the ' 
habits of the citizens; and their idleness and despondence occa- 
sioned a general scarcity in the capital of the East. 

Contagion is tho inseparable symptom of tho plague; which, by 
mutual respiration, is transfused from the infected persons to the 
lungs and stomach of those who approach them. While philoso- 
phers believe and tremble, it is singular, that tho existence of a real 
danger should have been denied by a people most prone to vain and 
imaginary terrors (93). Yet the fellow-citizens of Procopius were 
satisfied, by some short and partial experience, that the infection 
could not be gained by the closest conversation (94) ; and this per- 
suasion might support the assiduity of friends or physicians in Ihe 
care of the sick, whom inhuman prudence would have condemned 
to solitude and despair. But the fatal security, like the predestina- 
tion of the Turks, must have aided the progress of the contagion ; 
and those salutary precautions to which Europe is indebted for her 
safety were unknown to the government of Justinian. No re- 
straints were imposed on the free and frequent intercourse of the 
Roman provinces: from Persia to France, the -nations were min- 
gled and infected by wars and emigrations ; and tho pestilential 
odour which lurks for years in a bale of cotton was imported, by 
the abuse of trade, into the most distant regions. The mode of its 
propagation is explained by the remark of Procopius himself, that 
it always spread from the sea-coast to the inland country : the most 
sequestered islands and mountains were successively visited ; the 
places which had escaped the fury of its first passage were alone ex- 
posed to the contagion of the ensuing year. The winds might 
diffuse that subtle venom ; but unless the atmosphere be previously 
disposed for its reception, the plague would soon expire in the cold 
or temperate climates of the earth. Such was the universal cor- 
ruption of the air, that the pestilence which burst forth in the 
fifteenth year of Justinian was not checked or alleviated by any 
difference of the seasons. In time, its first malignity was abated 
and dispersed ; the disease alternately languished and revived ; but 
it w as not till the end of a calamitous period of fifty-two years, 


(92] It was thus that Socrates hail been saved hy his temperance, in the plague or Athens ( Aul. 
Gcllius, Noet. Attic, ii. t.). Dr. Mend account* for the peculiar salubrity of religious houses, by tho 
two advauUigesof seclusion aud -abstinence (p. 18, 19.). 

J93) Mead proven that the plague is contagious, from Thucydides, Lucretius, Aristotle, Galen, and 
common experience (p. 10 — 20.) ; ami he refutes (Preface, p. ii. — xiii.) the contrary opinion of the 
French plnsiciArtg who visited Marseilles in the year 1720. Tel these were the recent and enlight* 
onod spectators of a plague which, in a few months, swept away 50,000 inhabitants {sur la Peste 
do Marseille, Paris, 1786) of a ciljr that, in the present hour of prosperity and trade, contains no 
more than 90.000 souls (Nccker, sur les Finances, tom. i. p. 231.). 

(94) The strong assertions of Procopius — ovtc yap iarp5 oxrtt l^fonp— are overthrown by the 
subsequent experience of Evagrius. 
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that mankind recovered their health, or the air resumed its pure 
and salubrious quality. No facts have been preserved to sustain 
an account, or even a conjecture, of the numbers that perished in 
this extraordinary mortality. I only find, that during three 
months, five, and at length ten, thousand persons died each day at 
Constantinople ; that many cities of the East were left vacant, and 
that in several districts of Italy the harvest and the vintage withered 
on tlie ground. The triple scourge of war, pestilence, and famine, 
afflicted the subjects of Justinian ; and his reign is disgraced by a 
visible decrease of the human species, which has nover been re- 
paired in some of the fairest countries of the globe (93). 


CHAPTER XLIV.* 


Idea of the Roman Jurisprudence. — The Lows of the Kings. — The Twelve Tables of the 
Decemvirs. — The Laws of the People. — The Decrees of the Senate. — The Edicts of 
the Magistrates and Emperors. — Authority or ll.e Civilians. — Code, Pandects, Novels, 
and Institutes of Justinian : — I. Rights of Persons. — II. Rights of Things. — III. Pri- 
vate Injuries and Actions. — IV. Crimes aud Punishments. 

The vain titles of the victories of Justinian are crumbled into 
dust: but the name of the legislator is inscribed on a fair and 
everlasting monument. Under his reign, and by his care, the civil 
jurisprudence was digested in the immortal works of the Code, the 
Pandects, and the Institutes (1) : the public reason of the Ro- 

(95) After some figures of rhetoric, the sands of (lie sea, &e. Procopius (Anccdot. c, 18.) attempts 
a more definite account: that pup taiJa? pupix^wv p.vptx; had been exterminated under the 
reign of the Imperial demon. The expression is obscure in grammar and arithmetic ; and a literal 
interpretation would produce several millions of millions. Alcmannus (p. 80.) and Cousin (tom. lii. 
p- 178.) translate this passage, “ two hundred millions;" but I am ignorant of their motives. If we 
drop the uvoixtja;, the remaining uvptx'Jojy u.upta$, a myriad of myriads, would furnish one 
hundred millions, a number not wholly inadmissible. 

(I) The civilians of the darker ages have established an absurd and incomprehensible mode of 
quotation, which is snpporled by authority and custom. In their references to the Code, the Pan- 
dects, and the Institutes, they mention the number, not of the lx>ok, hut only of the la*r; and cori- 
tenl themselves with reciting the first words of the title to which it lielong* ; and of these titles there 
are more than a thousand. Ludcwig (Tit. Justiniani, p. 268.) wishes to shake off this pedantic 
joke ; and I have dared to adopt the simple and rational method of numbering the book, Ihc title, 
and the law.f 


* In the notes to this important chapter, which 
is received as the text book on Civil Law in some 
of the foreign universities, I have consulted, I. 
the newly discovered Institutes of Goiu»(Gaii In- 
ftitutiones, ed. Goeschen, Berlin, 18*24.), with 
some oiIut fragments of the Roman law (Codicis 
Theodosiani Fragment* inedita, ab Atnadco Pey- 
ron. Turin, 1824). II. The History of the Roman 
Law, by Professor Hugo, in the French transla- 
tion of M. Jourdan, Paris, 1825. III. Savigny, 
Gcschichte des Rmnischen Rechts im Mi t tel alter. 


6 bftnde, noidelhcrg, 1815. IV. Waither, R8- 
mische Rcchls-GescbichU*, Bonn, 1834. But I 
am particularly indebted to an edition of the 
French translation ol this chapter, with additional 
notes, by one of the most learned civilians of 
Europe, Professor Warnkimig, published at Liege, 
1821. - 1 have inserted almost the whole of these 
notes, which arc distinguished by the letter W. 
— M. 

f The examplo of Gibbon has been followed by 
M. Hugo and other civilians.— M. 


The Civil or 
Roman Law. 
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mans has been silently or studiously transfused into the domestic 
institutions of Europe (2), and the laws of Justinian still command 
the respect or obedience of independent nations. Wise or fortu- 
nate is the prince who connects his own reputation w ith the ho- 
nour and interest of a perpetual order of men. The defence of 
their founder is the first cause, which in every age has exercised 
the zeal and industry of the civilians. They piously commemorate 
his virtues; dissemble or deny his failings; and fiercely chastise 
the guilt or folly of the rebels, who presume to sully the majesty 
of the purple. The idolatry of love has provoked, as it usually 
happens, the rancour of opposition ; the character of Justinian has 
been exposed to the blind vehemence of flattery and invective; and 
the injustice of a sect (the Anti-Tribonians) has refused all praise 
and merit to the prince, his ministers, and his laws (3). Attached 
to no party, interested only for the truth and candour of history, 
and directed by the most temperate and skilful guides (1), I enter 

(9) Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, and Scotland, have: received them as common law or 
reason ; in Franco, Italy, 6ic. they possess a direct or iudirecUulluencc ; and they were respected in 
England, from Stephen to Edward 1. our national Justinian (Duck, do U&uet Auclorilalc Juris Ci- 
vile, 1. ii. c. 1. 8 — la. Heiueccins, Hist. Juris Germanic], c. 3. 4. No. 55 — 124. and the legal histo- 
rians of each country].* 

[3) Francis Holloman, a learned and acute lawyer of the xvith century, wished to mortify Cirjacius, 
and to please the Chancellor de l'Hopital. His Anli-Trihoniaous ( which I have never been able to 
procure) was published in French in 1609 ; and his sect was propagated in Germany (Heineccius, Op. 
ton. iii. sylloge iii. p. 171— 

(4) At tiie head of these guides I shaH respectfully place the learned and perspicuous Heinecciug, 
a German professor, who died at Halle in the year 1741 (see his Eloge in the Nouyclle Bibliolheque 
Germaniqne, tom. ii. p. 51 — 64.). His ample works have been collected in eight volumes in 4to. 
Geneva, 1743—1748- The treatises which I have separately used are, 1. Uistoria Juris Romani el 
Germanici, Lugd. Balav. 1740, in 8vo. 2. Syntagma Antiqoilalum Romanam Jurisprndentiam il- 
lostramiuin, 2 vois. in 8vo. T reject. ad Rheoum. 3. Momenta Juris Civihs secundum Ordinem lusti- 
tnlionum, Lugd. Bat. 1751, in too. 4. Element* J. C. secundum Ordinem Pandjx-larum, Traject. 
1772, in 8vo. 2 vols. £ 


* Although ike restoration of the Roman law, 
introduced by tbc revival of this study in Italy, 
is one of the most important branches of history, 
it had been treated but imperfectly when Gibbon 
wrote his work. That of Arthur Duck is but an 
insignificant performance. But the learned re- 
searches have thrown much light upon tbo mat- 
ter. The Sarli, the lira hose- Id, the Fanlutzi, 
the Savioli, hod made some very interesting in- 
quiries; hut it was reserved for M. dc Savigny, 
in a work entitled “ the History of the Roman 
Law during the Middle Ages," to cast the strongest 
light on this part of history. He demonstrates 
incontestably the preservation of the Roman law 
from Justinian to the lime of the Glossators, 
who, by their indefatigable teal* propagated the 
Study of the Roman jurisprudence in all the 
countries of Europe. It is much to be desired 
that the author should continue this interesting 
work, and that the Inarm'd should engage in the 
inquiry in what manner the Roman law intro- 
duced itself into their respective countries, and 
the aathority which it progressively acquired. 
For Belgium, there, exists ou this subject, (pro- 
posed by the Academy of Brussels in 1781,) a 
Collection of Memoirs, printed at Brussels in 4to. 


1783, among which should be distinguished those 
of M. de Berg. M. Berriat Saint-Prix has given 
us hopes of the speedy appearance of a work in 
which he will discuss this question, especially in 
relation to France. M. §pangenborg, in his In- 
troduction to the Study of the Corpus Juris Ci- 
vilis, Hanover, 1817, l vol. 8vo.p. 86. 116., gives 
us a general sketch of the history of the Roman 
law in different parts of Europe. We cannot 
avoid mentioning an elementary work by M. 
Hugo, in which ho treats of the History of the 
Roman Law from Justinian to tbo present time, 
2d edit. Berlin, 181S. — W. 

+ Though there have always been many de- 
tractors of the Roman law, no sect of Anli-Tribo- 
nians bas ever existed undnr that name, as Gib- 
bou seems to snppose. — M. 

£ Our author, who was not a lawyer, was ne- 
cessarily obliged to coo tent himself with following 
(he opinions of lho*e writers who were then of 
the greatest authority ; but as Heiueccius, not- 
withstanding his high repula lion for the study of 
the Roman law, knew nothing of the subject on 
which be treated, but what be bad learned from 
the compilations or various authors, it hap- 
pened that, in following the sometimes rash opi- 
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with just diffidence on the subject of civil law, which has exhausted 
so many learned lives, and clothed the walls of such spacious li- 
braries. In a single, if possible in a short, chapter, I shall trace 
the Roman jurisprudence from Romulus to Justinian (5), appre- 
ciate the labours of that emperor, and pause to contemplate the 
principles of a science so important to the peace and happiness of 
society. The laws of a nation form the most instructive portion of 
its history; and, although 1 have devoted myself to write the aii r 
nals of a declining monarchy, I shall embrace Die occasion to 
breathe the pure and invigorating air of the republic. 

The primitive government of Rome 6) was composed, with some uw>ofth« 
political skill, of an elective king, a council of nobles, and a general Rome?' 
assembly of the people. War and religion were administered by 
the supreme magistrate; and he alone proposed the laws, which 
were debated in the senate, and finally ratified or rejected by a 
majority of votes in the thirty curia or parishes of the. city. Ro- 
mulus, Niuna, and Servius Tullius, are celebrated as the most an- 
cient legislators; and each of them claims his peculiar part in tlic 
threefold division of jurisprudence^). The laws of marriage, the 
education of children, and the authority of parents, which may 
seem to draw their origin from nature itself, are ascribed to the 
untutored wisdom of Romulus. The law of nations and of religious 
worship, which Piuma introduced, was derived from his nocturnal 
converse with the nymph Egeria. The civil law is attributed to the 
experience of Servius : he balanced the rights and fortunes of the 

(&] Our original (ext is a fragment dc Origin© Juris (Pandect. 1. i. lit. ii.) of. Pompon ins, a Roman 
lawyer, who lived under the An ton incs ( Ua - sneer, tom. iii. -syl. iii. p- 66—126.). It has been 
abridged, and probably corrupted, by Iribonian, and since restored by Bynksrshock ( Opp. tom. i. , 
f>. 2fl9 — 304,). 

(6) The constitutional bistory of the kings or Rome may be studied in tbe first book of Livy, ami 
more copiously in Dionysius UaUearnoan'iisis (I. ii. p. 80—96. tlO — 130. i. iv. p. 108 — 220.), who 
sometimes betrays tbe character of uheioheian and a Greek.* 

■(f) Ibis threefold division of tbe law was applied to the three Roman kings by Joslus Lipaius 
(Opp. lorn. iv. p. 279.) ; is adopted by Grovina (Origlnw Juris Civ i Us, p. 28. edit. Lips. 1781.J ; and 
is reluctantly admitted by Mascou, bis German editor, f 


ntnns of these guides, Gibbon has fallen into the Roman History, with which Gibbon was pro- 
many errors, which we shall endeavour in sue* bably acquainted, to Niebuhr, and to the less 
©minn to correct. known volume of Wachsmuth, “ AoUeru Ges- 

The work of Bach on the History of the Roman chicbte des Rirni. Stouts." To these 1 would add 
Jnriaprudonce, with which Gibbon was not ac- A. W. ScblegeT* Review of Niebuhr, and mv friend 
quainted, is far superior to that of Heincccius; Dr. Arnold's reccollypublished volume, of which 
and siuce that time we have new obligations to the chapter on the Law of the III Tables appears 
the modem historic civilians, whose indefati- to me one of the most valuable, if not the most 
£«ble researches have greatly enlarged the sphere valnahle, chapter. — If. 

■of oar knowledge in this important branch of •+ Whoever is acquainted with the real notions 
history. We want a pen like that of Gibbon to of the Romans on the jns natural*, gentium et 
give to the more accurate notions which we have civile, cannot hut disapprove of tins explanation, 
acquired since his time, the brilliancy, the vigour, which has no relation to thorn, and might be 
nod the animation which Gibbon has bestowed taken for a pleasantry. It is certainly nuneces- 
on tbe opinions of Heincccius and Isis con tempo- sary to increase the confusion which already pre- 
mies. — W. vails am bug modern writers On the true sense of 

* M. Warnkonig refers to tbe work of Bean- these ideas. Hugo. — W. 
fort, ou the Uncertainty of tbe Five First Ages of 
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seven classes of citizens; and guarded, by fifty new regulations, 
the observance of contracts and the punishment of crimes. The 
state, which he had inclined towards a democracy, was changed 
by the last Tarquin into a lawless despotism ; and when the kingly 
office was abolished, the patricians engrossed the benefits of free- 
dom. The royal laws became odious or obsolete; the mysterious 
deposit was silently preserved by the priests and nobles; and, at 
the end of sixty years, the citizens of Rome still complained that 
they were ruled by the arbitrary sentence of the magistrates. Yet 
the positivo institutions of the kings had blended themselves with 
the public and private manners of the city; some fragments of that 
venerable jurisprudence (8) w r ere compiled by the diligence of anti- 
quarians (9), and above twenty texts still speak the rudeness of the 
Pelasgic idiom of the Latins (10). 

I shall not repeat the well-known story of the Decemvirs (11), 
who sullied by their actions the honour of inscribing on brass, or 
wood, or ivory, the twelve tables of the Roman laws (12). They 
w'ere dictated by the rigid and jealous spirit of an aristocracy, which 

(8) The most ancient Code or Digest was styled Jut Papirianum , from the first compiler, Papi- 
rius, who flourished somewhat before or after the Rejifugium (Pandect. I. i. tit.li.). The best 
judicial critics, eve fi Bynkershoek (tom. i. p. 284, 285.) and Heiueccius{U»l. J. C. R. 1. i. c. 16, 17. 
and Opp. tom. iii. syllogc iv. p. 1 — 8 ), give credit to this talc of Pompopius, without sufficiently 
adverting to the value and rarity of such a monument of the third century of the illiterate city. 
1 much suspect that the Caius Papirius, the Ponlifex Maximus, who revived the laws of Noma 
(Dionys. Hal. I. iii. p. 171.), left only an oral tradition ; and that the Jus Papirianum of Granius 
Flaccus (Pandect. 1. l. tit. xvi. leg. 144.} was not a commentary, hat an original work, compiled 
in the time of Cmsar (Censorin. dc Die Natali, 1. iii. p. 13. Dukcr dc Laiinitalc J. C. p. 157.).* 

(9) A pompous, though, feeble, attempt to restore the original, is made in the Uisloire dc la Ju- 
risprudence Romainc of Terrasson, p. 22—72. Paris, 1750, in folio ; a work of more promise than 
performance. 

(10) In the year 1444, seven or eight tables of brass were dug up between Cortona and Gubio. 
A part of these, for the rest is Etruscan, represents the primitive stale of the Pelasgic letters and 
language, which are ascribed by Herodotus to that district of Italy (I. i. c. 56, 57, 58.) ; though this 
difficult passage mhy be explained of a Crostona in Thrace (Notes de Larchcr, lorn. i. p. 256—261.). 
The savage dialect of the Eugubine. tables f has exercised, and may still elude, the divination of cri- 
ticism; but the root is undoubtedly Latin, of the same age and character as the Saiiarc Carmen, 
which, fn the time of Horace, none could understand. The Roman idiom, by an infusion of Doric 
and ^olic Greek, was gradually ripened into the style of the xii tables, of the Duilliau column, of 
Ennius, of Terence, and of Cicero (Gruier. Inscript, tom. i. p. cxlii. Scipion MalTei, Istoria Diplo- 
matics, p. 241— 258. Bibliotbequc Ilalique, tom. Iii. p. 30—41. 174 — 205. tom. xiv. p. 1 — 52.). 

(11) Compare Livy (I. iii. c. 31 — 59.) with Dionysius Halicarnasscnsis ((. x. p. 644. xi. p. 691.). 
How concise and animated is the Roman — how- prolix and lifeless the Greek ! Yet he has admi- 
rably judged the masters, and defined the rules, of historical composition. 

(12) Prom the historians, Heineccius (Hist. J. R. 1. i. No. 26.) maintains that the twelve tables 
were of brass — areas : in the text of Pomponius we read eborcas; for which Scaliger has substi- 
tuted roboreas (Bynkersboek* p. 286.). Wood, brass, and ivory might be successively employed^ 


* Niebuhr considers the Jus Papirianum, ad- 
dqcfed by Verriui Flaccus, to beof undoubted au- 
thenticity. Rom. Gescfriclile, 1. 257.— M. Com- 
pare this w ith the work of M. Hugo. — W. 

t The Eugubine Tables have exercised the in- 
genuity of the Italian and German critics; it 
seems admitted (0. Muller Aio Eiruskcr, ii. 313.), 
that they are Tuscan. See the works of Lanti, 
Passeri, Dempster, and O. Muller. — M. 

t Compare Niebuhr, 355- note 720. M. It 
is a more important quesliou whether the twelve 


tables in fact include laws imported from Greece. 
The negative opinion malntaiucd by our author, 
is now almost universally adopted, particularly 
by MM. Niebuhr, Hugo, and others. Sec my In- 
slituljoncs Juris Romani privati, Leodii, 1819, 
p. 311, 312. — W. Dr. Arnold, p. 255., seems 
to incline to the opposite opinion. Compare 
some just and sensible observations in the Ap- 
pendix to Mr. Travers Twin’s Epitome o( Niebuhr, 
p. 347. Oxford, 1836.— M. 
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had yielded with reluctance to the just demands of the people. But 
the substance of the Twelve Tables was adapted to the state of the 
city; and the Romans had emerged from barbarism, since they were 
capable of studying and embracing the institutions of their more 
enlightened neighbours.* A wise Ephesian was driven by envy 
from his native country: before he could reach the shores of La- 
tium, he had observed the various forms of human nature and civil 
society; he imparted his knowledge to the legislators of Rome, and 
a statue was erected in the forum to the perpetual memory of Her- 
modoruS (13). The names and divisions of the copper-money, the 
sole coin of the infant state, were of Dorian origin (14-J •. the harvests 
of Campania and Sicily relieved the wants of a people whose agri- 
culture was often interrupted by war and faction ; and since the 
trade was established (15), the deputies who sailed from the Tyber, 
might return from the same harbours with a more precious cargo 
of political wisdom. The colonies of Great Greece had transported 
and improved the arts of their mother-country. Cum* and Rhe- 
gium, Crotona and Tarentum, Agrigentum and Syracuse, were in 
the rank of the most flourishing cities. The disciples of Pythago- 
ras applied philosophy to the use of government; the unwritten 
laws of Charondas accepted the aid of poetry and music (1G), and 
Zalcucus framed the republic of the Locrians, which stood without 
alteration above two hundred years (17). From a similar motive of 

(13) His exile is mentioned by Cirero (Tnsftilan. Qmestion. v. 36.) ; his sUtue by Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
xxxiv. 11.). The letter, dream, and prophecy of Heraclitus, are alike spurious (Epislolx Grace. Di- 
vers. p. 337.).+ 

(14) This intricate subject of the Sicilian and Roman money, is ably discussed by Dr. Bentley (Dis- 
sertation on the Epistles of Plnlaris, p. 427 — 479.), whose powers in this controversy were called 
lbrth by honour and resentment. 

(15) The Romans, or their allies, sailed as far as the fair promontory of Africa (Polyb. 1. »ii.q». 177. 
edit. Casaubon, in folio). Their voyages to Cumm, d'c. arc noticed by Livy and Dionysius. 

(16) This ciraumslance would alone prove the antiquity of Charondas, the legislator of Rheginm 

and Catnna, who, by a strange error of Diodorus Siculus (lorn. i. I. xii. p. 485—492.), is celebrated 
long afterwards as the author of the policy of Thurium. * ^ , 

(17) Zalcucus, whose existence has Iwn rashly attacked, had the merit and glory of converting a 
baud of outlaws (the Locrians) into the most virtuous and orderly of (he.Gteek republics. (See two 
Mtfmorros of the Baron de Si. Croix, stir la Legislation do la Grande Groce; Mem. do I'Academie, 
torn. xlii. p. 276 — 333.). But the laws of Zalcucus and Charondas, which imposed on Diodorus and 
Slohaus, are the spurious conqiosilion of a Pythagorean sophist, whose fraud has been detected by 
the critical sagacity of Bentley, p. 335 — 377. 


* Compare Niebnhr, vol. ii. p. 349, 4*c.— M. 

.+ Compare Niebuhr, ti. 209.— M. See the 
Hem: de I'Aeadem. des Inscript, xxii. p. 48. It 
would be difficult to disprove, that a certain Hcr- 
tnodorus bad some share in framing the Laws of 
the Twelve Tables. Pomponius even savt that 
this Ilermodorus was the author of the last two 
tables. Pliny calls him the Interpreter of the 
Decemvirs, which may lead us to suppose that he 
laboured with them iu drawing up that law. But 
It is astonishing that in bis Dissertation (De Her* 
modoro vero XII Tabularum Auctore, Annalcs 
Academia! Groninganae anni 1817, 1818) M. Gra- 
tama has ventured to advance two propositions 


entirely devoid of proof: “Decern priores tabu- 
las ab ipsis Romanis non esse profectas, tot a con - 
firmal Decemviratus Historia,” el “ Hermodorum 
leguui decemv indium vtri norntuis auctorem 
esse, qni eas composnerat suis ordinibus, dispo- 
sucrit, suaque fecerit suctoritate, ut a dccemviris 
recipcrcntur." This truly was an age in which 
the Roman Patricians wonld allow their laws to 
be dictated by a foreign Exile 1 ! M. Gratama 
does not attempt to prove the authenticity of the 
supposititious letter of Heraclitus. He contents 
himself with expressing bis astonishment that 
M. Bonainy (as well as Gibbon) will not receive it 
as genuine.— W. 
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national pride, both Livy and Dionysius are willing to believe, 
that the deputies of Rome visited Athens under the wise and splendid 
administration of Pericles; and the laws of Solon wore transfused 
into the twelve tables. If such an embassy had indeed been re- 
ceived from the Barbarians of Hesperia, the Roman namo w'ould 
have been familiar to the Greeks before the reign of Alexander (18); 
and the faintest evidence would have been explored and celebrated 
by the curiosity of succeeding times. But the Athenian monu- 
ments are silent; nor will it seem credible that the patricians should 
undertake a long and perilous navigation to copy the purest model 
of a democracy. In the comparison of the tables of Solon with 
those of the Decemvirs, some casual resemblance may be found: 
some rules which nature and reason have revealed to every so- 
ciety; some proofs of a common descent from Egypt or Phoeni- 
cia (19). But in all the great lines of public and private jurispru- 
dence, the legislators of Rome and Athens appear to be strangers or 
adverse to each other. 

Their Whatever might be the origin or the merit of the twelve ta- 
^iauLure. 01 ' bles(20), they obtained among the Romans that blind and partial 
reverence which the lawyers of every country delight to bestftw on 
their municipal institutions. The study is recommended by Ci- 
cero (21) as equally pleasant and instructive. “They amuse the 


(18) I soi/it the opportunity of tracing llic progress of this national intercourse : 1. Herodotus and 
Thucydides (A. U. C. 330—350) appear ignorant of the name and existence of Romo (Joseph, contra 
Anion. tom. ii. I. i. c. 12* p. 444. edit. Havercamp.). 2. Tbcopomptin (A. U. C- 400. Plin. iii. 9.) 
mentions the invasion of the Gauls, which is noticed in looser terms by Heraclides Politicos (Plu- 
tarch in Catnlllo, p. 292. edit. II. Stephan.]. 3. The real or fabulous embassy of the Romans to 
Alexander (A. U. G. 430) is attested by Clitatchns (Plin. iii. 9.), by Aristus and Asclcpiatles (Arrian, 
I. vii. p. 294, 295.), and by Uemnon of lleraclea (apnd Pliolium, cod. ccxxiv. p. 725.), though 
tacitly denied by Livy. 4. Theophrastus (A. U. C. 440) primus cxlernorum aliqua de Romanis dili- 
gentirts scripiit (Plin. iii. 9.). 5. Lvcopbron (A. C. 480—500) scattered the first seed of a Trojan 
colony and the fable of the Aloe id (Cassandra, 1226—1280.) : 

' Tyf; xal ^a).xffOTrj5 ax^nTpa xat piovap^tav 
AaGovre;. 

A bold prediction before the end of the first Punic war !* 

(19) The lentil table, de raodo sepultime, was borrowed' from Soloiv (Cicero HeLegibus, ii. 23— 
26.) : the fiirtem per lancem et licium conceptum, is derived by Heineccins from the manners of 
Alliens (Antiquitat. Rom. tom. ii. p. 167 — 175.). The right of killing a nocturnal thief, was de- 
clared by Noses, Solon, and the Decemvirs (Exodus, xxli. 3. Demosthenes contra Timocr&tem, 
fom. i. p. 736. edit. R^iske. Maerob. Saturnalia, 1. i. c. 4. Collatio Legum Hosaicarum cl Roma- 
narum, tit. vii. No. i. p. 218. edit. Cannegieter).t 

(20) xat avrepiTTw; is the praise of Diodorus (torn. i. 1. xli. p. 4940 which may be 
fairly translated by the eleganti atque absoluta brevitate verborom of Aulas Gcllius (Nod. Attic, 
xxi. 1 .), 

(21) Liston to Cicero (do Legibns, il. 28.) and his representative Craisus (de Ora tore, i. 43, 44.). 


* Compare Niebuhr throughout. Niebuhr has 
written a dissertation (tleineScbriftcn, i. p. 438.) 
arguing from ibis prediction and on other con- 
clusive grounds, that the Lycophron, the author 
of the Cassandra, is not the Alexandrian poet. 
He had been anticipated in this sagacious criti- 
cism, as he afterwards discovered, by a writer of 
no less distinction than Charles James Fox.— -Let- 


ters to Wakefield. And likewise by the author 
of the extraordinary translation of this poem, 
that most promising scholar, Lord Royston. Sec 
the Remains of Lord Royston, by the Rev. Henry 
Pepys, London, 1838. — M. 

f Are not the same points of similarity disco- 
vered in the legislation of all nations in the in- 
fancy of their civilisation?— W- 
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“ mind by Ihc remembrance of old words and the portrait of an- 
“ cient manners; they 'inculcate the soundest principles of govern- 
“ ment and morals; and I am not afraid to affirm, lliat the brief 
“ composition of Iho Decemvirs surpasses in genuine value the 
“ libraries of Grecian philosophy. Mow admirable,” says Tully, 
with honest or affected prejudice, “is the wisdom of our ancestors! 
“ We alone are the masters of civil prudence, and our superiority 
“ is the more conspicuous, if we deign to cast our eyes on the rude 
“ and almost ridiculous jurisprudence of Draco, of Solon, and of 
“ Lycurgus.” The twelve tables were committed to the memory 
of the young and the meditation of the old ; they were transcribed 
and illustrated with learned diligence: they had escaped the (lames 
of the Gauls, they subsisted in the age of Justinian, and their sub- 
sequent loss has been imperfectly restored by the labours of modern 
critics(22). But although these venerable monuments were con- 
* sidered as the rule of right and the fountain of justice(23), they were 
overwhelmed by the weight and variety of new laws, which, at the 
end of five centuries, became a grievance more intolerable than the 
vices of the city (24). Three thousand brass plates, the acts of the 
senate and people, were deposited in the Capitol (25) : and some of 
the acts, as the Julian law against extortion, surpassed the number 
. of an hundred chapters (26). The Decemvirs had neglected to im- 
port the sanction of Z.aleucus, which so long maintained the in- 
tegrity of his republic. A Locrian, who proposed any new- law, 
stood forth in the assembly of the people with a cord round his 
neck, and if the law was rejected, the innovator was instantly 
strangled. 

The Decemvirs had been named, and their tables were approved, 
by an assembly of the centuries, in which riches preponderated 
against numbers. To the first class of Romans, the proprietors of 
one hundred thousand pounds of copper (27), ninety-eight votes 

(22) Sec Hoineccios (Hist. J. R. No. 29 — 33.). I have followed the restoration of the xii tables 
bv Gravida (Originc* J. 0. p. 280 — 307.) and Terrasson (Hist, de la Jurisprudence Rom at no, p, 94 

. —203.).* 

(23) Finis aequi juris (Tacit. Annal. iii. 27.). t Fobs omnia pubtici et privati juris (T. Liv. iii. 

HJ- 

(24) Do priucipiis jnria, et quibus modi* ad hanc mnlliludinem infinitam oc varictatem legum per- 
ron turn mi altiui distrain (Tacit. Annal. iii. 25.). This deep disquisition fills only two {tages, but 
they are tho pages of Tacitus. With equal souse, but with less energy, Livy (iii. 34.) bad com- 
plained, in l%oc immeitoo oLorum super alias acervalarmn legum cumulo, die. 

(25) Suetonius in Vcspasiano, c. 8. 

(26) Cicero ad Farodiares, viii. 8. 

(27) Dionysius, with Arbuthnot, and most of the moderns (except Eisenschmidl dcPonderi- 
bus, die. p. 137 — 140.) represent the 100,000 attes by 10,000 Attic drachma), or somewhat more 

•* The wish expressed hr JFarnkbnig, that the + Front the context of the phrase in TarituS, 
text and the conjectural emendations on the 11 Nam seen be leges otsi aliqunndo in maleficos 
fragments of the xii tables should !>c submitted ex delicto; s.T-piin tamen dissensionc ordinum* 1 ** 
to rigid criticism, has been fullilled by Dirksen, lata? sunt,” it is clear that Gilliou has rendered 
Uebersichl <b r hisherigen Versuche zur Kritik this sentence incorrectly. Hugo, Hist. p. 62. 
und Uerslellung d»*s Textes der Zwolf-Tafel-Frag- - M. 
mente, Leipzig, 1824. — M. 
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were assigned, and only ninety-five wer<5 left for the six inferior 
classes, distributed according to their substance by the artful policy 
of Servius. Hut the tribunes soon established a more specious and 
popular maxim, that every citizen lias an equal right to enact tho 
laws which he is bound to obey. Instead of the centuries, they 
convened the tribes; and the patricians, after an impotent struggle, 
submitted to the decrees of an assembly, in which their votes were 
confounded with those of the meanest plebeians. Yet as long as 
the tribes successively passed over narrow bridges (28), and gave 
. their voices aloud, tho conduct of each citizen was exposed to the 
eyes and cars of his friends and countrymen. The insolvent debtor 
consulted tho wishes of his creditor; the client would have blushed 
to oppose the views of his patron ; the general was followed by his 
veterans, and the aspect of a grave magistrate was a living lesson 
to the multitude. A new method of secret ballot abolished the 
influence of fear and shame, of honour and interest, and the abuse * 
of freedom accelerated the progress of anarchy and despotism (29). 

The Romans had aspired to be equal ; they were levelled by the 
equality of servitude ; and tho dictates of Augustus were patiently 
ratified by the formal consent of the tribes or centuries. Once, 
and once only, he experienced a sincere and strenuous opposition. 

His subjects had resigned all political liberty; they defended the 
freedom of domestic life. A law which cnforcedithe obligation, 
and strengthened the bonds of marriage, was clamorously rejected ; 
Propertius, in the arms of Delia, applauded the victory of licentious 
love ; and the project of reform was suspended till a new and more 
tractable generation had arisen in the World (30). Such an example 
was not necessary to instruct a prudent usurper of the mischief of 
popular assemblies; and their abolition, which Augustus had silently 
prepared, was accomplished without resistance, and almost without 

than 300 pounds storting. But thoir calculation can apply only to tlio later times, when the as was 
diminished to l-24th of its ancient weight : nor can I Believe that lo the first ages, however desti- 
tute of the precious metals, a tingle ounce of silver could have Been exchanged for seventy pounds 
of copper or Brass. A more simple and rational method Is, to value the copper itself according to 
the present rate, and, after comparing thrt mint and the market price, the Roman and avoirdupois 
weight, the primitive as or Roman pound of copper may lie appreciated at one Euglish shilling, and 
the 100,000 asset of the first class amounted to 5000 pounds sterling. It wiU appear from the same 
reckoning, that an ox was sold at Rome for five ponnds, a sheep for ten shillings, and a quarter of 
wheat lot one pound ten shillings (Festus, p. 330. edit. Dacier. Plin. Hist. Nalur. xviii. 4.) : nor 
do 1 see any reason to reject these consequences, which moderate onr ideas of the poverty of the 
first Romans.* 

(23) Consult the common writers on the Roman Comitia, especially Sigonius and Beaufort. 
Spanheim (de Pnestantia et Usu Numlsmatum, tom. ii. dissert, x. p. 19*2, 193.) shews, ou a carious 
medal, the Cista, Pontes, Septa, Diribitor, dfc. 

(26) Cicero (dc Legibus, iii. 1C, 17, 18.) debates this constitutional question, and assigns to his 
brother Quintas the most unpopular side. 

(30) Pne tumultu recusantium perferre non potuit (Suclon. in August, c. 34.]. See Propertius, 

1. ii. eleg. 6. Heineccius, in a separate history, has exhausted the whole subject of the Julian and 
Papian-Poppann laws (Opp. tom. vii. p. j. p. i— 479.). / 


* Compare Niebuhr, English translation, vol. i. p. 448} die. — M. 
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notice, on the accession of his successor (31). Sixty thousand 
plebeian legislators, whom numbers made formidable, and poverty 
secure, were supplanted by six hundred senators, who held their 
honours, their fortunes, and their lives, by the clemency of the 
emperor. The loss of executive power was alleviated by the gift n( . CT( ,,,, of 
of legislative authority; and Ulpian might assert, after the practice ‘ hc Knjte - 
of two hundred years, that the decrees of the senate obtained the 
force and validity of laws. In the times of freedom, the resolves 
of the people had often been dictated by the passion or error of the 
moment: the Cornelian, Pompeian, and Julian laws, were adapted 
by a single hand to the prevailing disorders; but the senate, under 
the reign of the Caesars, was composed of magistrates and lawyers, 
and in questions of private jurisprudence, the integrity of their 
judgment was seldom perverted by fear or-interest(32). 

The silence or ambiguity of the laws was supplied by the occa- &liclsonil(! 
sional edicts of ftiose magistrates who were invested with the ho- 
nours of the state. (33). This ancient prerogative of the Roman 


(31) Tacit. Anna), i. 15. Lipsius, Excursus E. in Taciturn.* 

(32) Non ambigiiur senatum jus facere posse, is the decision of Ulpian (1. xvl. ad Edict, in Pan- 
dect. 1. i. tit. iii. leg. 9.). Pompouius taxes the comitia of the people as a turba borainum (Pan- 
dect. I. i. tit. ii. leg. 9.).f 

(33) The jus honorarium of the praetors and other magistrates is strictly defined in the Latin text of 
the Institutes (I. i. tit. ii. No. 7.), and more loosely explained in the Greek paraphrase of Thcophilus 
(p. 33 - 38. edit. Reitz), who drops the important word honorarium. || 


* This error of Gibbon lias been long detected. 
The senate, under Tiberius, did indeed elect the 
magistrates, which before that emperor were 
elected in the comitia. But we find laws enacted 
by the people during his reign and that of Clau- 
dius. For example ; the lelia-Norbana, Velina, 
and Clandia de tntela foeminarum. Compare the 
Hist, du Droit Romain, by H. Hugo, vol. ii. p. 55. 
57. The Comitia ceased imperceptibly as the 
republic gradually expired. — W. 

f The author adopts the opinion, that under 
the emperors alone the senate had a share in the 
legislative power. They had nevertheless parti- 
cipated in it under the Republic, since senatns- 
consulta relating to civil rights have been pre- 
served, which are much earlier than the reigns 
of Augustas or Tiberius. It is true that, under 
the emperors, the senate exercised ibis right more 
frequently, and that the assemblies of the people 
had become much more rare, though in law they 
were still permitted, in the time of Ulpian. (See 
the fragments of Ulpian.) Bach has clearly de- 
monstrated, that the senate had the same power 
in the lime of the Republic. It is natural that 
the senatus-consulfa should have been more fre- 
quent under the emperors, because they employed 
those means of flattering the pride of the sena- 
tors, by granting them the right of deliberating 
on all afTairs, which did not entrench on the im- 
perial power. Compare the discussions of M. 
Hugo, vol. i. p. 284. et seq.— W. 

^ There is a curious passage from Aurelius, a 
writer on Law, on the Prelorian Prefect, quo- 
ted in Lydus de Hagistratibus, p. 32. edit. Hase. 

V. 


The pralorian prefect was to the emperor wfcat 
the master of the horse was to the dictator under 
the Republic. He was the delegate, therefore, ot 
the full imperial authority ; aod no appeal could 
be made or exception taken against his edicts. 

I had not observed this passage, when the third 
volume, where it would have been more appro- 
priately placed, passed through the press.— M. 

|| The author here follows the opinion ofHci- 
neccius, who, according to the idea of bis master 
Thomasius, was unwilling to suppose that magis- 
trates exercising a judicial could share in the le- 
gislative power. For ibis reason he represents 
the edicts of the pretors as absurd. (See his 
work, Historia Juris Romani, 69. 74.) But Hei- 
noccins bad altogether a false notion of this im- 
portant institution of the Romans, to which we 
owe in a great degree the perfection of their ju- 
risprudence. Heineccius, therefore, in his own 
days had many opponents of bis system, among 
others the celebrated Ritter, professor at Wittcm- 
berg, who contested it in notes, appended to the 
work of Heineccius, and retained in all subsequent 
editions of that book. After Ritter, the learned 
Bach undertook to vindicate the edicts of the 
pretors in his Historia Jnrisprnd. Rom. edit. 6. 
p. 218. 224. But it remained for a civilian of 
our own days to throw light on the spirit and 
true character of this institution. M. Hugo has 
completely demonstrated that the pralorian 
edicts furnished the salutary means of perpetually 
harmonizing the legislation with the spirit of the 
times. The’pretore were the true organs of pub- 
lie opinion. It was not according to their caprioc 
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kings was transferred, in their respective offices, to tho consuls and 
dictators, the censors and prajtors; and a similar right was assumed 
by the tribunes of the people, the ediles, and the proconsuls. At 
home, and in the provinces, the duties of the subject, and the inten- 
tions of the govornor, were proclaimed; and the civil jurisprudence 
was reformed by the annual edicts of the supreme judge, the praetor 
of the city.* As soon as he ascended his tribunal, he announced by 
the voice of the crier, and afterwards inscribed on a white wall, 
the rules which he proposed to follow in the decision of doubtful 
cases, and the relief which his equity would afford from the precise 
rigour of ancient statutes. A principle of discretion more congenial 
to monarchy was introduced into the republic : the art of respecting 
the name, aud eluding the efficacy, of the laws, was improved by 
successive praHors ; subtleties and fictions were invented to defeat 
the plainest meaning of the Decemvirs, and where the end was sa- 
lutary, the means were frequently absurd. The secret or probable 


that they framed their regulations, but according mentaries of the most celebrated lawyers. They 
to the manners, and to the opinions of the groat must, therefore, bo considered as the basis of all 
civil lawyers of their day. We know from Cicero the Homan jurisprudence comprehended in the 
himself, that it was esteemed a great honour Digest of Justinian. 

among the Homans to publish an edict, well* ' It is in this sense that M. Schrader has written 
conceived and well-drawn. The most dislin- on this important institution, proposing it for 
guished lawyers of Rome were invited by the imitation as far as may be consistent with our 
pralor to assist in framing this annual law, manners, and agreeable to our political inslitu- 
which, according to its principle, was only a de- lions, in order to avoid immature legislation be- 
cUration which the pnelor made to the public, coming a permanent evil. See the History of the 
to announce tbe manner in which be would Roman Law by M. Hugo, vo). i. p. 286, die. 
judge, and to guard against.evcry charge of par- vol. iii. p. 30. et seq. 78. et $eq. and the note in 
tialit y. Those who had reason to fear his opi- my elementary book on the Institutes, p. 3|J. 
nious might delay their cause till tbe following With regard to the works best suited to give in- 
year. formation on the framing and tbe form of these 

The praetor was responsible for all the faults edicts, see Haubeld, InsUtuliones Liieraru*, i. i. 
which be committed. The tribunes could lodge p. 321.368. 

an accusation against the praetor who issued a All that Heineccius ays about the usurpation 
partial edict. He was bound strictly to follow of the right of makiug these edicts by the praetors 
and to observe the regulations published by him is false, and contrary to all historical testimony, 
at the commencement of his year of office, .ac- A multitude of authorities proves that the magis- 
cording to tbe Cornelian law, by which these tratea were under an obligation to publish these 
edicts were called perpetual, and he couhl make edicts. — W. 

no change in a regulation mice published. The With the utmost deference for these nxoelient 
praotor was obliged to submit to bis own edict, and civilians, !I cannot but consider this confusion of 
to judge his own affairs according to its pro- the judicial and legislative authority as a very pe- 
nsions. These magistrates had no power of depar- rilous constitutional precedent. It might answer 
ting from the fundamental laws, or the laws of among a people so singularly trained as the Ro- 
the Twelve Tables. The people held them in such mans were by habit and national character in reve- 
consi deration, that they rarely enacted laws coo- rencc for legal institutions so as to be an aristo- 
trary to their provisions; but as some provisions cracy, if not a people, oflegislators; but in most 
were found inefficient, others opposed to tho nations the investiture of a magistrate in such 
-manners of the people, and lo tho spirit of sub- authority, leaving to his sole judgment the lawyers 
sequent ages, the praters, still maintaining res- he might consult, and the view of public opinion 
peel for the laws, cudeavoured to bring them into which he might lake, would be a very insufficient 
accordance w ith the necessities of the existing guarantee for right legislation.— M. 
time, by such fictions as best suited the nature * Compare throughout tbe brief but admirable 
of the case. In wbat legislation do we not find sketch of. the progress and growth of the Roman 
these fictions, w hich even yet exist, absurd and jurisprudence, the necessary operation of the jus 
ridiculous as they are, among the ancient laws of gentium, when Rome became the sovereign of 
modern nations? These always variable edicts nations npon the jus civile of the citisens of 
at leugth comprehended the w hole of the Roman Rome, in the first chapter of Savigny, Geschichte 
legislature, and became the subject of the com- des Rdmischen Bechls im MiUehnlter.— *. 
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wish of the dead was suffered to prevail over the order of succession 
and the forms of testaments ; and the claimant, who was excluded 
from the character of heir, accepted with equal pleasure from an 
indulgent praetor the possession of the goods of his late kinsman or 
benefactor. In the redress of private wrongs, compensations and 
fines were substituted to the obsolete rigour of the Twelve Tables; 
time and space were annihilated by fanciful suppositions; and the 
plea of youth, or fraud, or violence, annulled the obligation, or ex- 
cused the performance, of an inconvenient contract. A jurisdiction 
thus vague and arbitrary was exposed to the most dangerous abuse : 
the substance, as well as the form of justice, were often sacrificed 
to the prejudices of virtue, the bias of laudable affection, and the 
grosser seductions of interest or resentment. But the errors or 
vices of each pra»tor expired with his annual office; such maxims 
alone as had been approved by reason and practice were copied by 
succeeding judges; the rule of proceeding was defined by the solu- 
tion of new cases ; and the temptations of injustice w r ere removed by 
the Cornelian law, which compelled the praetor of the year to adhere 
to the letter and spirit of his first proclamation (34) . It was reserved 
for the curiosity and learning of Hadrian, to accomplish the design 
which had been conceived by the genius of Caesar; and the praetor- 
ship of Saivius Julian, an eminent lawyer, was immortalised by the 
composition of the perpetual edict. This well-digested code was Tkcpwpeuui 
ratified by the emperor and the senate; the long divorce of law and cJlct ‘ 
equity was at length reconciled; and, instead of the Twelve Tables, 
the perpetual edict was fixed as the invariable standard of civil ju- 
risprudence (33). 


(34) Dion Cassius (tom. i. I. xxxri. p. 100.) fixes the perpetual edicts in the year of Rome 686. 
Their institution, however, is ascribed to the year 535 in the Acta Diurna, which have been pub- 
lished from the papers of Ludovicos Tives. Their authenticity is supported or allowed by Pighius 
(Annal. Roman, tom. ii. p. 377, 378.), Grmvius (ad Stieiou. p. 778.), Dodwcll (Prelection. Camhden, 
p. 665 ), and Heineccius : but a single word, Scutum Cimbricum, detects the forgery (Moyle's Works, 
vol. i. p. 303.). 

(35) The hfctory of edicts is composed, and the text of the perpetual edict is restored, by the 
master-hand of Heineccius (Opp. tom. vii. P. ii. p. I— 564.);* in whose researches 1 might safely 
acquiesce. In the Academy or Inscriptions, M. Bouchaud has given a series of memoirs to ibis in- 
teresting subject of law and literature.^ 


* This restoration was only the commencement 
of a work found among the papers ofHcineccins, 
and published after his death. — G. 

+ Gibbon has here fallen into an error, with 
Heineccius, and almost the whole literary world, 
concerning the real meaning of what is called the 
perpetual edict of Hadrian. Since the Cornelian 
law, the edicts were perpetual, but only in this 
sense, that the praetor could not change them 
daring the year of his magistracy. And although 
it appears that under Hadrian, the civilian Julia- 
nas made, or assisted in making, a complete col- 
lection of the edicts (which certainly had been 
done likewise before Hadrian, for example, by 
Oliliui, qui diligontcr edictum composuit), we 


have no sufficient proof to admit the common 
opinion, that the pnrlorian edict was declared 
perpetually unalterable by nadrian. The writers 
on law subsequent to Hadrian (and among the 
rest, Pompon i us, in his Summary of the Roman 
Jurisprudence), speak of the edict as it existed in 
the time of Cicero. They would not certainly 
have passed over in silence so remarkable a 
change in the most important source of the civil 
law. M. Hugo has conclusively shown that the 
various passages in authors, like Eutropius, are 
not sufficient to establish the opinion introduced 
by Heineccius. Compare nugo, vol. ii. p. 78. 
A new proof of this is found in the Institutes of 
Gaius, who, in the first books of his work, ex- 
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coostitfliioDi From Augustus to Trajan, the modest Caesars were content to 
'emperors, promulgate their edicts in the various characters of a Roman ma- 
gistrate;* and, in the decrees of the senate, the epistles and orations 
of the prince were respectfully inserted. Hadrian (36) appears to 
have been the first who assumed, without disguise, the plenitude 
of legislative power. And this innovation, so agreeable to his active 
mind, was countenanced by the patience of the times, and his long 
absence from the seat of government. The same policy was em- 
braced by succeeding monarchs, and, according to the harsh meta- 
phor of Tertullian, “ the gloomy and intricate forest of ancient laws 
“ was cleared away by the axe of royal mandates and constitu- 
“ lions (37).” During four centuries, from Hadrian to Justinian, 
the public and private jurisprudence was moulded by the will of 
the sovereign; and few institutions, either human or divine, w'ero 
permitted to stand on their former basis. The origin of Imperial 
legislation w r as concealed by the darkness of ages and the terrors of 
armed despotism; and a double fiction was propagated by the ser- 
vility, or perhaps the ignorance, of the civilians, w ho basked in the 
sunshine of the Roman and ltyzantine courts. 1. To the prayer of 
the ancient Caesars, the people or the senate had sometimes granted 
a personal exemption from the obligation and penalty of particular 
statutes; and each indulgence w as an act of jurisdiction exercised 

(36) His laws arc the first in the Code. See Dodwell (Prsdcct. Cambdcn, p. 31ft— 340.), who 
* ivandors from the subject in confused reading and feeble paradox.}* 

(37) Totam illam veteran ct squallentem sylvam legum novis pripcipalium rescriptorum ct cilic to- 
rn m securibus truncalis ct caeditis (Apologet. c. 4. p. 50. edit. Havcrcarap.). lie proceeds to praise 
the recent firmness of Severn, who repealed the useless or pernicious laws, without any regard to 
their age or authority. 


presses himself in the same manner, without 
mentioning any change made by Hadrian. Ne- 
vertheless, if it bad taken place, he must have 
noticed it, as lie does 1. i. 8. the responsa pru- 
denlom, on the occasion of a rescript of Hadrian. 
There is no lacuna in the text. Why then should 
Gains maintain silence concerning an innovation 
so much more important than that of which he 
speaks 7 After all, this question becomes of slight 
interest, since, in fact, we find no change in the 
perpetual edict inserted in the Digest, from the 
time of Hadrian to the end of that epoch, except 
that made by Julian (compare Hugo, I. e.). The 
later lawyers appear to follow, in their commen- 
taries, the same text as their predecessors. It is 
natural to suppose, that, after the labours of so 
many men, distinguished in jurisprudence, the 
framing of the edict must have attained such 
perfection, that it woold have been difficult to 
have made any innovation. We nowhere find 
that the jurists of the Pandects disputed con- 
cerning the words, or the drawing up of the 
edict. 

"What difference would, in fact, result from this 
with regard to our codes, and our modern legisla- 
tion ? Compare the learned Dissertation of M. 
Bicncr, Dc Salvii Juliani mentis in Edictum Prn> 
lorimn recto sestimandis. lipsiae, 1809, 4lo.— W. 


* It is an important qnestion in what manner 
the emperors were invested with (his legislative 
power. The newly discovered Gains, distinctly 
states that U was in virtue of a law. — Nee tin- 
quam dubilalutn csl, quin id legis vicem obtineat, 
cum Ipse imperator per leyem imperium accipiat. 
But it is still uncertain whether this was a gene- 
ral law, passed on the transition of the govern- 
ment from a republican to a monarchical form, 
or a law passed on the accession of each emperor. 
Compare Hugo, Hist, du Droit Romaic (French 
translation), vol. ii. p. 8. — H. 

f This is again an error which Gihhon shares 
with Heineccius, and the generally of authors. 
It arises from having mistaken the insignificant 
edict of Hadrian, inserted in the Code of Justi- 
nian (lib. vi. tit. xxiii. c. 11.), for the first consti- 
tute principis, witbont attending to the fact, that 
the Pandects contain so many constitutions of the 
emperors, from Julius Caesar (see 1. i. Digest 2ft. 
1.). M. Hugo justly observes, that the acta of 
Sylla, approved by the senate, were the same 
thing with the constitutions of those who after 
him usurped the sovereign power. Moreover, we 
find that Pliny, and other ancient authors, report 
a multitude of rescripts of the emperors from the 
time of Augustus. Sec Hugo, Hist, du Droit Ro- 
maic, vol. ii. p. 24. 27. — W. 
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by the republic over the first of her citizens. His humble privilege 
was at length transformed into the prerogative of a tyrant; and the 
Latin expression of “released from the laws (38)” was supposed 
to exalt the emperor above all human restraints, and to leave his 
conscience and reason as the sacred measure of his conduct. 2. A 
similar dependence was implied in the decrees of the senate, which, 
in every reign, defined the titles and powers of an elective magis- 
trate. But it was not before the ideas, and even the language, of 
the Romans had been corrupted, that a royal law (39), and an ir- 
revocable gift of the people, were created by the fancy of Ulpian, or 
more probably of Tribonian himself (40) ; and the origin of Imperial 
power, though false in fact, and slavish in its consequence, was 
supported on a principle of freedom and justice. “ The pleasure 
“ of the emperor has file vigour and effect of law, since the Roman 
“ people, by the royal law, have transferred to their prince the full 
“ extent of their own power and sovereignty (41).” The will of a 
single man, of a child perhaps, was allowed to prevail over the wis- 
dom of ages and the inclinations of millions ; and the degenerate 
Greeks were proud to declare, that in his hands alone the arbitrary 
exercise of legislation could be safely deposited. “ What interest 
“ or passion,” exclaims Theophilus in the court of Justinian, “ can 
“ reach the calm and sublime elevation of the monarch? he is al- 
“ ready master of the lives and fortunes of his subjects; and those 
“ who have incurred his displeasure are atready numbered with the 
“ dead (42).” Disdaining the language of flattery, the historian 
may confess, that in questions of private jurisprudence, the abso- 
lute sovereign of a great empire can seldom be influenced by any 
personal considerations. Virtue, or even reason, will suggest to 
his impartial mind, that he is the guardian of peace and equity, and 
that the interest'of society is inseparably connected with his own. 
Under the weakest and most vicious reign, the seat of justice was 

(38) The constitutional style of Legibus Sol ulus is misinterpreted by the art or ignorance of Dion 
Cassius (tom. i. 1. liii. p. 713.). On this occasion his editor, Reimar, joins the universal censure 
which freedom and criticism have pronounced against that slavish historian. 

(39) The word [Lex Itejia] was still more recent than the thing. The slaves of Commodns or 
Caracalla would have started at the name of royalty.’ 

(40) See Gravtoa {Opp. p. 501—512.) and Beaufort (Rcpublique Romainc, tom. i. p. 255—274.). 
He has made a proper use of two dissertations by John Frederic Gronovius and Kondt, both trans- 
lated, with valuable notes, by Barbcyrac, 2 vols. in l2mo. 1731. 

(41) Inslitut. I. i. lit. ii.No. 6. Pandect. 1. i. lit. iv.leg. 1. Cod. Jnstioian, I. i. tit. xvii. leg. 1. 
No. 7. In bis Antiquities and Elements, Heincccius has amply treated do. constitution .bus princi- 
pum, which arc illustrated by Godefroy (Comment, ad Cod. Theodos. 1. i. lit. i. 41. iii.) andGravioa 
(p. 87 — 90.).f 

(42) Theophilus, in Paraphras. Grscc. Inslitut. p. 33, 34. edit. Reitz. For his person, time, wri- 
tings, see the Theophilus of J. H. Mylius, Excurs. iii. p. 1034 — 1073. 


* Yet a century before, Dortiilian was called, force of law, because the imperial authority rests 
not only by Martial, bnt even in public documents, upon law. Constitniio principis esl, quod impe- 
Dominus ct Deus Nosier. Sue ton. Domit. cop. 13. ralor decreto sel odiclo, vel cpistola constituit, 
Hugo. — W. nec uuquam dubitalnm, quin id legis vieem ob- 

t Gains (see note *, p. 244.) asserts that the lineal, cum ipse imperator per legem imperium 
imperial edict or rescript has, and always had, the accipiat. Gaius, G. Instil, i. 2. — M. 
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filled by the wisdom and integrity of Papinian and IJlpian (43); and 
the purest materials of the Code and Pandects are inscribed with 
the names of Caracalla and his ministers (44). The tyrant of Rome 
was sometimes the benefactor of tho provinces. A dagger termi- 
nated the crimes of Doinitian ; but the prudence of Nerva confirmed 
his acts, which, in the joy of their doliveranco, had been rescinded 
by an indignant senate (45). Yet in the rescripts (46), replies to 
the consultations of the magistrates, the wisest of princes might be 
deceived by a partial exposition of the case. And this abuse, which 
placed their hasty decisions on the same level with mature and de- 
liberate acts of legislation, was ineffectually condemned by the sense 
and example of Trajan. The rescripts of the emperor, his grants 
and decrees, his edicts and pragmatic sanctions, were subscribed in 
purple ink (47), and transmitted to the provinces as general or spe- 
cial laws, which the magistrates were bound to execute, and the 
people to obey, llut as their number continually multiplied, the 
rule of obedience became each day more doubtful and obscure, till 
the will of the sovereign was fixed and ascertained in the Gregorian, 
the Hermogenian, and the Theodosian codes.* The two first, of 
which some fragments havo escaped, were framed by two private 
lawyers, to preserve the constitutions of the Pagan emperors'from 
Hadrian to Constantine. The third, which is still extant, was di- 
gested in sixteen books by the order of the younger Theodosius, to 
consecrate the laws of the Christian princes from Constantine to his 
own roign. But the three codes obtained an equal authority in the 
tribunals; and any act which was not included in the sacred deposit 
might be disregarded by the judge as spurious or obsolete (48) . 


(43) There is more envy than reason in the complaint or Macrinus (Jul, Capilolin. c. 134 : Neftt 
csee leges videri Cotmnodi et Caracal he ct hominum imperitorum volmitates. Commodns was made 
a Dims by Severns (Dodweil, Project. viti. p. 324, 325 ). Tet he occurs only twice in the Pandects. 

(44) Of Antoninus Caracalla alouc 200 constitutions are extant in the Code, and with his father 
160. These two princes are quoted fifty times in the Pandects, and eight in the Institutes (Teras- 
son, p. 265.). 

(45) Plin. Second. Episto). x. 66. Sueton. in Domilian. c. 23. 

(46) It was a maxim or Constantine, contra jus rescript* non valeanl (Cod. Tbcodos. 1. i. tit. ii* 
leg. 1.), The emperors reluctantly allow some scrutiuv into the law and the Tact, some delay, pets* 
tkm, die. ; but these insufficient remedies are too much in the discretion and at the peril of the 
judge. 

(47) A compound of vermilion and cinnabar, which marks the Imperial diplomas from Loon I. 
(A. D. 470) to the fall of the Greek empire [BiblioLbequc Raison otic do la Diplomatique, tom. i. 
p. 509 —514. Land, de Eruditionc Aposlolorum, tom. ii. p. 720— 726.). 

(43) SchulUng, Juri&prudenlia Aule-Juaiinianea, p. 68i — 718. Cujacius assigned to Gregory the 


* Snvigny states the following as the authori- 
ties for the Itoman law at the commencement of 
the fifth century : — 

1. The writings of the jurists according to the 
regulations of the Constitution of Valenliuian the 
Third, first promulgated in the West, bill by its 
admission into the Theodosiau Code established 
likewise in the East. (This Constitution esta- 
blished the authority of the five great jurists, 
Papiniau, Paulus, Caius, Ulpiao, and Modeslinus, 
as interpreters of the ancient law. ♦ • * Incase 


of difference of opinion among these five, a ma- 
jority decided the case; where they were equal, 
the opinion of Papiuian ; where he was silent, 
the judge : hut see p. 40., and Hugo, vol. II. 
p. 89.). 

2. The Gregorian and Hermogenian Collection 
of the Imperial Rescripts. 

3. The Code of Theodosius the Second. 

4. The particular Novclhr, as additions and 
supplements to this Code. Savigny, vol. i. p. 10. 
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Among savage nations, the want of letters is imperfectly sup- 
plied by the use of visible signs, which awaken attention, and per- 
petuate tlie remembrance of any public or private transaction. The 
jurisprudence of the first Homans exhibited the scenes of a panto- 
mime; the words were adapted to the gestures, and the slightest 
error or neglect in the furmt of proceeding was sufficient to annul 
the substance of tho fairest claim. The communion of the mar- 
riage life was demited by tho necessary elements of (Ire and wa- 
ter (49) ; and the divorced wife resigned the bunch of keys, by the 
delivery of which she had been invested with the government of the 
family. The manumission of a son, or a slave, was performed by 
turning him round with a gentle blow on tho check ; a work was 
prohibited by the casting of a stone ; prescription was interrupted 
by the breaking of a branch; the clenched fist was the symbol of a 
pledge or deposit ; the right hand was the gift of faith and confi- 
dence. The indenture of covenants was a broken straw; weights 
and scales were introduced into every payment, and the heir who 
accepted a testament was sometimes obliged to snap his fingers, to 
cast away his garments, and to leap and dance with real or affected 
transport (50). If a citizen pursued any stolen goods into a neigh- 
bour's house, he concealed his nakedness with a linen towel, and 
hid his face with a inask or basin, lest he should encounter the eyes 
of a. virgin or a matron (51). In a civil action, tile plaintitl touched 

reigns from Hadrian to Gallienus, and the continuation to his fellow-labourer Hormogenes. This 
general division may be just, but th«y often trespassed on each other's ground. 

(49) Soetula, most probably Q. Cervidiiu Scrvoln tlu* master of Papiniao, considers tbW ac- 
ceptance of tire aud water as the essence of marriage (Pandect. 1. xxiv. tit 1. log. 66. See Hoinoe* 
chis. Hid. J. R. No. 317.). 

(50) Cicero (do Ofliciis, ill. 19.) may stale an ideal case, but St. Amlirosc (do Ofliciis, iii. 9.) appeals 
to ibo practice of his own times, which be understood os a lawyer and a magistrate (Scbulluig ad 
Clpian. Fragment, tit. xxii. No. 28. p. 643,644.).* 

(51) The rurtum lance hcioquo concept urn was no lougcr understood in the time of the Antoninas 
(Aulus Gulliut, xv i. 10.). The Attic derivation of Heineccius (Anliquitat. Rom. I. iv. til. i. No. 13— 
214 is supported by the evidence of Aristophanes, bis scholiast, and Pollux.-)- 


* la this passage the author has endeavoured 
to collect all the examples of judicial formularies 
which he could liiuf. That which he adduces as 
the form of crelio hxreditatis is absolutely false. 
It is sufficient to glance at the passage in Cicero 
which he cites, to see that it has no. relation to 
it. The author appeals to the opinion of Schult- 
ing, who in the passage quoted, himself protests 
against the ridiculous and absurd interpretation 
of the passage in Cicero, and observes that Grx- 
vius had already well explained the real sense. 
See in Gains the form of cretio hseroditaUs, Instil. 
Uii.p. 16ft. — W. 

t Nothing more is known of this ceremony ; 
nevertheless we find that already in his own days 
Geius turned it into ridicule. He says (lib. iii. 
et p. et 192. $ 293.), prohibit actio quadruple ex 
editlo prxtohs introduce est ; lex aulem eo no- 
mine nu llam pxnam cODslitait. Hoc soluin pra- 
cepil, ut qui qumrercvelit, nudus qua- rat, linteo 
cinctus, lancem habeas} qui si quid inveaerit. 


jnbet id lex fartam mtnifestam esse. Quid sit 
autem lintcum? quxsitum est. Sed verius est 
consuli genus esse, quo necessarix partes tege- 
renlar. Quare lex tota ridicula est. Nam qui 
veslitum quxrere prohibit, is et nudum quxrere 
prohibitnrus est} eo magis, quod ila qux.ita res 
iuveota majori puma* suhyiciatur. Deinde quod 
lancem site ideo haberi jubeat, ul manibus occu- 
palis nihil suhjiciatur, sive ideo, ut qeod invene- 
ril, ibi imponat, ucutnim eorum procedi t, si id 
quod quxralur, ejus magnitudiuis aul naturae sit 
ul neque subjici, neque ibi impoui possil. Certo 
non dubilalur, cujuscunque malcrix silea Ians, 
satis legi lieri. We see, moreover, from this pas- 
sage, that the basin, as most author., resting on 
the authority of Fcstus, have suppoeed, was not 
used to cover the figure. — W. Gibbon says the 
face, though equally inaccurately. This passage 
of Gaius, 1 must observes as well as others hi 
M. Warukonig's work, is very inaccurately printed, 
li- 
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the ear of his witness, seized his reluctant adversary by the neck, 
and implored, in solemn lamentation, the aid of his fellow-citizens. 
The two competitors grasped each other’s hand as if they stood 
prepared for combat before the tribunal of the praetor ; he com- 
manded them to produce the object of the dispute ; they went, they 
returned with measured steps, and a clod of earth was cast at his 
feet to represent the field for which they contended. This occult 
science of the words and actions of law was the inheritance of the 
pontiffs and patricians. Like the Chaldean astrologers, they an- 
nounced to their clients the days of business and repose ; these im- 
portant trifles were interwoven with the religion of ISuma ; and, 
after the publication of the Twelve Tables, the Roman people was 
still enslaved by the ignorance of judicial proceedings. The treachery 
of some plebeian oflicers at length revealed the prolitable mystery : 
in a more enlightened age, the legal actions were derided and ob- 
served ; and the same antiquity which sanctified the practice, obli- 
terated the use and meaning of this primitive language (52). 

A more liberal art was cultivated, however, by the sages of Rome, 
who, in a stricter sense, may be considered as the authors of the 
civil law. The alteration of the idiom and manners of the Romans 
rendered the style of the Twelve Tables less familiar to each rising 
generation, and the doubtful passages were imperfectly explained by 
the study of legal antiquarians. To define the ambiguities, to cir- 
cumscribe the latitude, to apply the principles, to extend the conse- 
quences, to reconcile the real or apparent contradictions, was a 
much nobler and more important task ; and the province of legisla- 
tion was silently invaded by the expounders of ancient statues. 
Their subtle interpretations concurred with the equity of the priclor, 
to reform the tyranny of the darker ages: however strange or intri- 
cate the means, it was the aim of artificial jurisprudence to restore 
the simple dictates of nature and reason, and the skill of private citi- 
zens was usefully employed to undermine the public institutions 
of their country, j The revolution of almost one thousand years, 
from the Twelve Tables to the reign of Justinian, may be divided 
into three periods almost equal in duration, and distinguished from 

(52) Id bis Oration for Uurcna (c. 9 — 13.) Cicero turns iulo ridicule the forms and mysteries of the 
civilians, which are represented with more candour by Aldus Geilius (Noel. Attic, xx. 10.), Gravina 
(Opp. p. 265, 266, 267.}, and Heineccius (Autiquilat. 1. h. tit. vi.).+ 


* Gibbon bad conceived opinions too decided 
against the forms of procedure in use among the 
Romans. Yet it is on these solemn forms that 
the certainty of laws bas been founded among all 
nations. Those of the Romans were very intim- 
ately allied with the ancient religion, and mnsl of 
necessity have disappeared as Rome attained a 
higher degree of civilisation. Have not modern 
nations, even the most civilised, overloaded their 
laws with a thousand forms, often absurd, almost 


always trivial? How many examples are afforded 
by the English law? Sec on the nature of these 
forms the work of M. de Savigny ou the Vocation 
of our Age for Lcgistation and Jurisprudence, 
Heidelberg, 1814, p. 9, 10. — W. This work of 
H. Savigny has been translated into English by 
Mr. Hayward. — M. 

+ Compare on the Respousa Prudentura, 
Warkonig, Hisloire Externe du Droit Romaic, 
Bruxelles, 1836, p. 122. — M. 
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each other by the mode of instruction and the character of the ci- 
vilians (53). Pride and ignorance contributed, during the first 
period, to confine within narrow limits the science of the Roman 
law. On the public days of market or assembly, the masters of 
the art were seen walking in the forum ready to impart the needful 
advice to the meanest of their fellow-citizens, from whose votes, on 
a future occasion, they might solicit a grateful return. As their 
years and honours increased, they seated themselves at home on a 
chair or throne, to expect with patient gravity the visits of their 
clients, who at the dawn of day, from the town and country, began 
to thunder at their door. The duties of social life, and the inci- 
dents of judicial proceeding, were the ordinary subject of these con- 
sultations, and the verbal or written opinion of the juris-consulls 
was framed according to the rules of prudence and law. The youths 
of their own order and family were permitted to listen; their chil- 
dren enjoyed the benefit of more private lessons, and the Mucian 
race was long renow'ned for their hereditary knowledge of the civil 
law. The second period, the learned and splendid age of jurispru- period> 
dcnce, mav be extended from the birth of Cicero to the age of Scve- x- u. c. 
rus Alexander. A system was formed, schools were instituted, 
books were composed, and both the living and the dead became 
subservient to the instruction of the student. The tripartite of 
/Elius Pactus, surnamed Catus, or the Cunning, was preserved as 
the oldest work of jurisprudence. Cato the censor derived some 
additional fame from his legal studies, and those of his son : the kin- 
dred appellation of Mucius Scaivola was illustrated by three sages 
of the law ; but the perfection of the science was ascribed to Servius 
Sulpicius their disciple, and the friend of Tully; and the long suc- 
cession, which shone with equal lustre under the republic and 
under the Caesars, is finally closed by the respectable characters of 
Papinian, of Paul, and of Lilpian. Their names, and the various 
titles of their productions, have been minutely preserved, and the 
example of Labeo may suggest some idea of their diligence and 

(63) The series of iho civil lawyer® it deduced by Pompon i us (de Originc Jnri» Pandect. 1. i. 
til. ii.). The moderns have discussed, with learning and criticism, this branch of literary history; 
and among these I have chiefly been guided by Graviua (p. 41 — 79.) and Heincceius (Hist. J. R. 

No. 113 — 351.). Cicero, more especially in his kooks de Oratore, de Claris Oratoribns, dc Lcgibus, 
and the Clavis Ciccrouiana of Ernesli (under the names of ifucius, die.) afford much genuine and 
pleasing information. Horace often alludes to the morning labours of tbe civilians (Serin. 1. i. 10. 

Epist. 11. i. 103, die.). 

Agricolam laudat juris legumqne peritns 

Sub galli cantum, consultor ubi ostia pulsaL 

Roma? dulec diu full et solemn e, reclusa 

Mane domo vigilare, client! promert jura.* 

* II is particularly in this division of the his- division, prefaced these three periods with tbe 
lory ot the Roman jurisprudence into epochs, history of the limes anterior to the law of the 
that Gibbon displays his profound knowledge of Twelve Tables, which are, as it were, the infancy 
the laws of this people. M. Hugo, adopting this of the Roman law. — W. 
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fecundity. That eminent lawyer of the Augustan age divided the 
year between the city and country, between business and composi- 
tion; and four hundred books are enumerated as the fruit of his 
retirement. Of the collections of his rival Capito, the two hundred 
and fifty— ninth book is expressly quoted ; and fow teachers could 
deliver their opinions in less than a century of volumes. In the 
third period, between the reigns of Alexander and Justinian, the 
viiird period, oracles of jurisprudence were almost mute. The measure of curi- 
988—1230. osity had been fdled : the throne was occupied by tyrants and Bar- 
barians ; the active spirits were divorted by religious disputes, and 
the professors of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus, were humbly 
content to repeat the lessons of their more enlightened predecessors. 
From the slow advances and rapid decay of these legal studies, it 
may be inferred, that they require a state of peace and relinement. 
From the multitude of voluminous civilians who fill the interme- 
diate space, it is evident that such studies may be pursued, and 
such works may be performed, with a common share of judgment, 
experience, and industry. The genius of Cicero and Virgil was more 
sensibly felt, as each revolving age had been found incapable of pro- 
ducing a similar or a second : hut the most eminent teachers of the 
law were assured of leaving disciples equal or superior to themselves 
in merit and reputation. 

Their The jurisprudence which had been grossly adapted to the wants 
philosophy. o j t | )e (j rgt i\ 0lnans> wa8 polished and improved in the seventh 
eentury of the city, by the alliance of Grecian philosophy. The 
Scaevolas had been taught by use and experience; but Servius Sul- 
picius" was the first civilian who established his art on a certain 
and general theory { 54 }. For the discernment of truth and false- 
hood he applied, as an infallible rule, the logic of Aristotle and the 
stoics, reduced particular cases to general principles, and diffused 
over the shapeless mass the light of order and eloquence. Cicero, 
his contemporary and friend, declined the reputation of a professed 
lawyer; but the jurisprudence of his country was adorned by his 
incomparable genius, which converts into gold every object that it 
touches. After the example of Plato, ho composed a republic; 
and, for the use of his republic, a treatise of laws; in which he la- 
bours to deduce, from a celestial origin, the wisdom and justice of 
the Roman constitution. The whole universe, according to his 
sublime hypothesis, forms one immense commonwealth : gods and 

(54) Crassus, Or rather Cicero himself, proposes (dc Oratoro, i. 41, 42.) an idea of the art or 
science of jurisprudence, which the eloquent, hut illiterate, Antouius (i. 58.) affects to deride. It 
wss partly executed by Senrius Sulptaius (in Brnto, c. 44.), whoso praises are elegantly varied in the 
classic Lalinily of the Homan Gravioa (p. 60.). 


* M. Hugo thinks that the ingenions system of from Servius Sulpicius. Hist, do Droit Remans, 
the Institutes adopted by a great number of the vol. ii. p. 1 19. — W. 
ancient lawyers, and by Justinian himself, dates 
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men, who participate of the same essence, aro members of the same 
community; reason prescribes the law of nature and nations; and 
all positive institutions, howevor modified by accident or custom, 
are drawn from the rule of right, which the Deity has inscribed on 
every virtuous mind. From these philosophical mysteries, he 
mildly excludes the sceptics who refuse to believe, and the epicu- 
reans who are unwilling to act. The latter disdain the care of the 
republic: he advises them to slumber in their shady gardens. But 
he humbly ontreats that the new academy would be silent, since 
her bold objections would too soon destroy the fair and well-ordored 
structure of his lofty system (55). Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno, he 
represents as the only teachers who arm and instruct a citizen for 
the duties Of social life. Of these, the armour of the stoic9 (55) 
was found to be of the firmest temper; and it was chiefly worn, 
both for use and ornament, in the schools trf jurisprudence. From 
the portico, the Itoman civilians learned to live, to reason, and to 
die; but they imbibed in some degree the prejudices of the sect; 
the love of paradox, the pertinacious habits of dispute, and a mi- 
nute attachment to words and verbal distinctions. The superiority 
of form to matter was introduced to ascertain the right of pro- 
perty : and the equality of crimes is countenanced by an opinion of 
Trebatius (57), that he who touches the ear, touches the whole 
body; and that he who steals from an heap of corn, or an hogs- 
head of wine, is guilty of the entire theft (58). 

Arms, eloquence, and the study of the civil law, promoted a ci- Authority, 
tizen to the honours of the Koman state; and the three professions 
were sometimes more conspicuous by their union in the same 
character. In the composition of the edict, a learned pnetos gave 
a sanction and preference to his private sentiments; the opinion of 
a censor, or a consul, was entertained with respect ; and a doubt- 


(55) Perturbatricem an tom omnium harum renim acatlcmiam, hanc at) Arcesila et Carneade re- 
ctmUiiii, exoreutu* ut sih-al, nam si iovaseril in bsec, qua satis sate instruct* ot composila vidcantur, 
nimis edet ruinas, quam quidem ego placate cupin, submovere non audeo (de Legibus, i. 13.). Prom 
this passage alone, Uentley (Remarks on Free-thinking, p. 250.) might have learned how lirmly Ci- 
cero believed iu the specious doctrines which be has adorned. 

(56) The stoic philosophy was first taught at Rome by PaoaAius, the friend of the younger Scipio 
(see his life in the Hem. de l'Academie des Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 75 — 80.). 

(57) As liu is quoted by Utpian (leg. 40. ad Sahioum in Pandect. 1. xlvii. lit. ii. leg. 21.). Tet 
Trebatius, after be was a leading civiliao, qui lamiliam duxit, became au epicurean (Cicero ad Fam. 
▼ii. 5.). Perhaps he was not constant or sincere in bis new sect.* 

(5b) See Gravina (p. 45—51.) and the ineffectual cavils of Mascou. Ueineccius (Hist. J. R. 
No. 125.) quotes and approves a dissertation of Bverard Otto, de Stoica Jurisconsultorura Philo- 
sophy. 


* Gibbon had entirely misunderstood this 
phrase of Cicero. It was only sinee bis time that 
the real meaning of the author was apprehended. 
Cicero, in enumerating the qualifications of Tre- 
betms, says, Accedit rtiam. quod familiam dneit 
in jure oivili, singularis memoria, snmrea scientia, 
which means that Trebatius possessed a still far- 
ther most important qualification for a student 


of civil law, a remarkable metnory, frc. This ex- 
planation, already conjectured by G. Menage, 
A mam it Juris Civilis, c. 14., is found in the dic- 
tionary of ScheUcr, v. Parailia, and in the History 
of the Roman Law by M. Hugo. Many authors 
have asserted, without any proof sufficient to 
warrant the conjecture, that Trebatius was of the 
school of Bpicorus. — W. 
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ful interpretation qf the laws might be supported by the virtues or 
triumphs of the civilian. The patrician arts were long protected 
by the veil of mystery ; and in more enlightened times, the free- 
dom of inquiry established the general principles of jurisprudence. 
Subtle and intricate cases were elucidated by the disputes of the 
forum : rules, axioms, and definitions (59), were admitted as the 
genuine dictates of reason ; and the consent of the legal professors 
was interwoven into the practice of the tribunals. But these in- 
terpreters could neither enact nor execute the laws of the repub- 
lic; and the judges might disregard the authority of the Scaevolas 
themselves, which was often overthrown by the eloquence or so- 
phistry of an ingenious pleader (60). Augustus and Tiberius were 
the first to adopt, as an useful Sngine, the science of the civilians; 
and their servile labours accommodated tho old system to the spirit 
and views of despotism. Under the fair pretence of securing the 
dignity of tho art, the privilege of subscribing legal and valid opi- 
nions was confined to the sages of senatorian or equestrian rank, 
who had been previously approved by tho judgment of the prince; 
and this monopoly prevailed, till Hadrian restored the freedom of 
the profession to every citizen conscious of his abilities and know- 
ledge. The discretion of the praetor was now governed by the 
lessons of his teachers; the judges were enjoined to obey the com- 
ment as well as the text of the law' ; and the use of codicils w as a 
memorable innovation, which Augustus ratified by the advice of 
the civilians (61).* 


(59) Wc have heard of the Calonian rale, the Aqnilian stipulation, and the Manilian forms, of 

211 maxims, and of 247 definitions (Pandect. 1. L. tit. xvi, xvii.). 

(60) Read Cicero, 1. i. de Oratore, Topica, pro Murena. 

(61) See Pomponius (dc Origine Juris Pandect. 1. 1. tit. ii. leg. 2. No. 47.), Ileincccius (ad Iostitnt. 
1. i. lit. ii. No. 8. I. ii. tit. xxv. in Element, cl Anliquitat.), and Gravina (p. 41 — 45.).; let the mo- 
nopoly of Augustus, an harsh measure, would appear with some sofleuiug in the contemporary evi- 


dence ; and it was probably veiled by a decree of 


* The author here follows the then generally 
received opinion of Heiucccius. The proofs which 
appear to confirm it arc 1. 2. $ 47. D. 1. 2. and 
$ 8. Instil. 1. 2. The first of these passages 
speaks expressly of a privilege granted to certain 
lawyers until the lime of Hadrian, publiee respon- 
demli jus ante August; lempora non dabalor. 
Primus Divus Augustus, ut major juris auctoritas 
habcrclur, constituil, ul ex auctoritale ejus res- 
ponderent. The passage of the Institutes speaks 
of the different opinions of those, quibus eat per- 
missuin jura condere. It is true that the first of 
these passages does not say that the opinion of 
these privileged lawyers bad the force of a law for 
the judges. For this reason M. Hugo altogether 
rejects the opinion adopted by Heiucccius, by 
Bach, and in general by all the writers who pr»> 
ceded him. He conceives that the S 8. of the 
Institutes referred to the Constitution of Yalcnti- 
niau 111. which. regulated the respective authority 
to be ascribed to the different writings of the 


the senate. 


great civilians. But wc have now the following 
passage in tho Institutes of Gaius : — Responsa 
prtulcnlum sunt sententim et opiniones eorum, 
quibus permissum ost jura condere; quorum om- 
nium si in uuum sentential concurrunt, id quod 
ila sentiunt, legis vieem obtinei, si vero dissen- 
tiunt, judici licet, qnam velit sententiam sequi, 
idque rescripto Divi Hadriani signiGcatur. I do 
not know, how, in opposition to this passage, the 
opinion of M. Hugo can he maintained. We must 
add to this the passage quoted from Pomponius; 
and from sneh strong proofs, it seems incontest- 
able that the emperors had granted some kind of 
privilege to certain civilians, quibus permissum 
erat jura condere. Their opinion had sometimes 
the force of law, legis vieem. U. Hugo, en- 
deavouring to reconcile this phrase with his 
system, gives it a forced interpretation, which 
quite alters the sense : he supposes that tho pas- 
sage contains uo more than what is evident of 
itself, that the authority of the civilians was to be 
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Tho most absolute mandate could only require that the judges 
should agree with the civilians, if the civilians agreed among them- 
selves. But positive institutions are often the result of custom and 
prejudice; laws and language are ambiguous and arbitrary ; where 
reason is incapable of pronouncing, the love of argument is in- 
flamed by the envy of rivals, the vanity of masters, tho blind 
attachment of their disciples; and the Roman jurisprudence was 
divided by the onco famous sects of the Proculians and Sabi- 
nians (62). Two sages of the law, Ateius Capilo and Antistius 
Labeo (63), adorned tho peace of the Augustan age : the former 
distinguished by the favour of his sovereign ; the latter more illus- 
trious by his contempt of that favour, and his stern though harm- 
less opposition to the tyrant of Rome. Their legal studies were 
influenced by the various colours of their temper and principles. 
Labeo was attached to tho form of the old republic; his rival em- 
braced the more profitable substance of the rising monarchy. But 
tho disposition of a courtier is tame and submissive; and Capito 
seldom presumed to deviate from the sentiments, or at least from 
tho words, of his predecessors; while the bold republican pursued 
his independent ideas without fear of paradox or innovations. 
The freedom of Labeo was enslaved, however, by the rigour of his 
own conclusions, and he decided, according to the letter of tho 
law, the same questions which his indulgent competitor resolved 
with a latitude of equity more suitable to tho common sense 
and feelings of mankind. If a fair exchange had been substi- 
tuted to the payment of money, Capito still considered the trans- 
action as a legal sale (64) ; and he consulted nature for the age 
of puberty, without confining his definition to the precise period 
of twelve or fourteen years (65). This opposition of sentiments 

(62) I hare perused the Diatribe of Golfridus Masoovins, the learned Mascon, dc Sectis Juriscon- 
suliorum (Lipsix, 1728, in l2mo. p. 276.), a learned treatise on a narrow and barren ground. 

(63) See the character of Antistius Labeo in Tacitus (Annal. iii. 75.) and in an epistle of Ateius 
Capito (Anl. Gellins, liii. 12.), who accuses his rival of libortas nimia et c earn. Tot Horace would 
not have lashed a virtuous and respectable senator ; and I most adopt the emendation of Bentley, 
who reads Labieno insanior [Seim. I. iii. 82.). See Mascou, de Sectis [c. i. p. 1 — 24.). 

(64) Justinian (Institnt. I. iii. tit. 23. and Thcopbil. Vers. Gnrc. p. 677. 680.) has commemorated 
this weighty dispute, and the verses of Homer that were alleged on cither side as legal authorities. 
It was decided by Paul (leg. 33. ad Edict, in Pandect. I. xviii. lit. i. leg. |.) f since, in a simple ex- 
change, the buyer could not bo discriminated from the seller. 

(65) This controversy was likewise given for the Proculians, to supersede the indecency of a 


respected, thus making a privilege of that which 
was free to all the world. It appears to me 
almost indisputable, that the emperors had sanc- 
tioned certain provisions relative to the authority 
of these civilians, consulted by the judges. But 
how far was their advice to be respected? This 
is a question, which it Is impossible to answer 
precisely, from the want of historic evidence. 

Is it not possible that the emperors established 
an authority to be consulted by the judges? and 
in ibis case this authority must have emanated 


from certain civilians named for this purpose by 
the emperors. Sec Hugo, I. c. Moreover, may 
not the passage of Suetonius, in the Life of Cali- 
gula, where he says, that the emperor would no 
longer permit the civilians to give their advice, 
mean that Caligula entertained the design of sup- 
pressing this institution ? See on this passage the 
Themis, vol. xi. p. 17. 36. Our author not being 
acquainted with the opinions opposed to Hei- 
ncccius, has not gone to the bottom of the suh- 
jeet. — W. 
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■was propagated in the wTitings and lessons of the two founders; 
the schools of Capito and Labeo maintained their inveterate conflict 
from the age of Augustus to that of Hadrian (66)-; and the two sects 
derived their appellations from Sabinus and Proeulus their most 
celebrated teachers. The names of Cassians and Pegasiavs were 
likewise applied to the same parties ; but, by a strange reverse, the 
popular cause was in the hands of Pegasus (G7), a timid slavo.of 
Domitian, while the favourite of the Caesars was represented by 
Cassius (G8), who gloried in his descent from the patriot assassin. 
By the perpetual edict, the controversies of the sects were in a 
great measure determined. For that important work, the emperor 
Hadrian preferred the chief of the Sabinians: the friends or monar- 
chy prevailed ; but the moderation of Salvius Julian insensibly re- 
conciled the victors and the 'vanquished. Like the contemporary 
philosophers, the lawyers of the age of the Antonines disclaimed 
the authority of a master, and adopted from every system the most 
probable doctrines (60). But their writings would have been less 
voluminous, had their choice been more unanimous. The con- 
science of the judge was pcrploxed by the number and weight of 
discordant testimonies, and every sentence that his passion or in- 
terest might pronounce was justified by the sanction of some vener- 
able name. An indulgent edict of the younger Theodosius excused 
him from the labour of comparing and weighing their arguments. 
Five civilians, Cains, Papinian, Paul, Ulpian, and Modcstinus, 
were established as the oracles of jurisprudence : a majority was 
decisive ; but if their opinions were equally divided, a casting vote 
was ascribed to the superior wisdom of Papinian (70). 

search, anti to comply with the aphorism of Hippocrates, who was attached to the septenary number 
Of two weeks of years, or 700 of days (Institut. 1. i. lit. xxii.). Plutarch and the Stoics (dc Pladt. 
Philosoph. I. v. c. 24.) as*ign a more natural reason. Fourteen years is the age — -rrtpt yjy 6 
irfftfMMtTixo; xptvirai oppog. See the vestigia of the sects in Mascou, c. il. p. 145 — 276. 

(66) The series and conclusion of the sects are described by Mascou (c. ii vil. p. 24—120 ); and it 
would be almost ridiculous to praise his equal justice to these obsolete sects.* 

(67) At the first summons be flies to the turbot-council; yet Juvenal (Satir. iv. 75—81.) styles the 
pracfecl or bailiff of Rome sanclissimus lepitn interpret!. From his science, says the old scholiast, 
he was called, not a man, hut a book. He derived the singular name of Pegasus from the galley 
which bis father commanded. 

(68) Tacit. Annal. xvii. 7. Sueton. in Nerone, c. xxxvii. 

(69) Mascou, de Seclis, c. viii. p. 1Q0 — 144. do Ilerciscundis, a legal term which was applied to 
these eclectic lawyers; herciscere is synooymoufe to dividero.f 

(70) Sec the Theodosian Code, L-t. til- hr. with Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. i. p. SO— 85.± 


♦ The work of Gaius, subsequent to the time of 
Hadrian, tarnishes us with some information on 
this subject. The disputes which rose between 
these two sects appear to have been very nu- 
merous. Gaius avows himself a disciple of 8a- 
binns and of Cains. Compare Hugo, vol. ii. p. 
106— W. 

+ This word has never existed. Cujacius Is the 
author of it, who read the words terris condi in 
Servius ad Virg. herciscundi. to which he gave an 
erroneous interpretation.— W. 


4 We possess (since 1824) some Interesting in- 
formation as to the framing of the Theodosian 
Code, and its ratification at Rome, In the year 
438. M. Clnsius, now profcssor at Dorpat In 
Rnssia, and M. Peyron, member of the Academy 
ofTnrin, have discovered the one at Milan, the 
other at Turin, a great part of the five first books 
of the Code, which were wanting, and besides 
this, the reports (gesta) of the sitting of the se- 
nate at Rome, in which the Code was published, 
in the year after the marriage of Yalentinian III. 
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>Vhen Justinian ascended the throne, the reformation of the »eform«iioo 
Roman jurisprudence was an arduous but indispensable task. In ia°w 
the space of ten centuries, the infinite variety of laws and legal a."d'"wt, 
opinions had filled many thousand volumes, which no fortune &c ' 
could purchase and no capacity could digest. Books could not 
easily be found; and the judges, poor in the midst of riches, were 
reduced to the exercise of their illiterate discretion. The subjects 
of the Greek provinces were ignorant of the language that disposed 
of their live6 and properties ; and the barbarous dialect of the La- 
tins was imperfectly studied in the academies of Berytus and Con- 
stantinople. . As an Illyrian soldier, that idiom was familiar to the 
infancy of Justinian ; his youth had been instructed by the lessons 
of jurisprudence, and his Imperial choice selected the most learned 
civilians of the East, to labour with their sovereign in the work of 
reformation (71). The theory of professors was assisted by the 
practice of advocates, and the experience of magistrates; and the 
whole undertaking was animated by the spirit of Tribonian (72). 


This decree might give occasion to Jesuitical disputes like those tn the LcttresProvinciales, whether 
a Judge was obliged to follow the opinion of Papiman, or of a majority, against his judgment, 
against Lis conscience, die. Tel a legislator might give that opinion, however false, the validity, 
sot of truth, but of hw* 

(71) For the legal labours of Justinian, I hare studied the preface to the Institutes; the tst, 2d, 
and 3d Prefaces to the Pandects; the 1st and 2d Preface to the Code; and the Code itself (I. i. 
tit. xvii. deVeteri Jure cmicleaiulo.). After these original testimonies, I have consulted, among 
the moderns, Hcineccius (Hist. J. R. No. 383 — *04.), Terasson (Hist, de la Jurisprudence ,Ro- 
maine, p. 295 — 356.), Gravina (Opp. p. 93 — 100.), and Twlewig, in bis life of Justinian 
(p. 16 — 123. 318 — 321. : for the Code and Novels, p. 209 — 261. ; for the Digest or Pandects, 


p. 262 — 317.). 

(72) For the character of Tribonian, sec Uic 


Among these pieces are the constitutions which 

nominate commissioners for the formation of the 
Code ; and though there are many points of con- 
siderable obscurity in these documents, they 
communicate many facts relative to this legisla- 
tion. 

1. That Theodosius designed a great reform in 
the legislation, to add to the Gregorian and ilcr- 
mogeman codes all the new constitutions from 
Constantine to his own day; and to frame a 
second code for common use, with extracts from 
the three codes, and from the works of the civil 
lawyers. All laws either abrogated or fallen 
into disuse were to he noted under their proper 
heads. 

2. An ordinance was issued in 429 to form a 
commission for this purpose, of nine persons, of 
which Antiocbus, as quaslor and pnrfectus, was 
presideut. A second commission of sixteen 
members was issued in 435 under the same pre- 
sident. 

3. A code, which we possess under the name 
of Codex Theodosianus, was finished hi 488, 
published in the East, in an ordinance addressed 
to the praetorian prefect, Florentmus, and in- 
tended to be published in the West. 

4. Before it was published in the West, Valen- 


testimonies of Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 23, 24. 


tinian submitted it to the senate. There Is a 
report of the proceedings of the senate, which 
closed with loud acclamations and gratulations. — 
From Warnkonig, Histoire du Droit Romahn, 
p. 169.— Wenck has published this work, CodicU 
Theodosiani libri priorcs. Leipzig, 1825.— M. 

* Clowns of Tubingen communicated to 
If. Warnkonig the two following constitutions 
of the emperor Constantine, which he discovered 
tn the Ambrosian library at Milan:— 

I. Imper. Coast&ntinus Aug. ad Maxim him 
■praif. Pretorio. 

Perpetnas prndentum contentiones erucre cu- 
pieotes, Ulpiani ac Pauli, in Papinianum notas, 
vpai dam ingenli laudem sectantnr, non tam cor- 
rigere cam quam depravare malucrunt, aboleri 
praecepimus. Dat. III. Kalend. Octoh. et Const. 
Cons. ctCrispi (321). 

Idem Aug. ad Maximium Pref. Pract. 

Cniversa, qu® scriptnra Pauli continentnr, re- 
cepta auctorilatc firmanda sunt, et omni venera- 
tionc celehranda. Ideoque sententiarnm libros 
plenissiina luce ct perfectissima elocutione et 
justissima juris ratione succinctos in judteiis 
prolatos valere minime dubitatur. Dat. V. Ka- 
iend. Oct. Trevir. Const et Kax. Cow. (327). 
— W. 
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This extraordinary man, the object of so much praise and censure, 
was a native of Side in Pamphylia ; and his genius, like that of 
Bacon, embraced, as his own, all the business and knowledge of 
the age. Tribonian composed, both in prose and verse, on a strange 
diversity of curious and abstruse subjects (73) : a double panegyric 
of Justinian and the life of the philosopher Theodotus ; the nature 
of happiness and the duties of government; Homer’s catalogue and 
the four-and-twenty sorts of metre; the astronomical canon of 
Ptolemy; the changes of the months ; the houses of the planets; 
and the harmonic system of the world. To the literature of 
Greece ho added the use of the Latin tongue; the Roman civilians 
were deposited in his library and in his mind ; and he most assi- 
duously cultivated those arts which opened the road of wealth and 
preferment. From tho bar of the pretorian prefects, he raised 
himself to the honours of quaestor, of consul, and of master of tho 
offices : the council of Justinian listened to his eloquence and wis- 
dom ; and envy was mitigated by the gentleness and affability of 
his manners. The reproaches of impiety and avarice have stained 
the virtues or the reputation of Tribonian. In a bigotted and per- 
secuting court, the principal minister was accused of a secret aver- 
sion to the Christian faith, and was supposed to entertain the sen- 
timents of an Atheist and a Pagan, which have been imputed, 
inconsistently enough, to the last philosophers of Greece. His 
avarice was more clearly proved and more sensibly felt. If ho were 
swayed by gifts in the administration of justice, the example of 
Bacon will again occur; nor can the merit of Tribonian atone for 
his baseness, if he degraded the sanctity of his profession ; and if 
laws were every day enacted, modified, or repealed, for the base 
consideration of his private emolument. In the sedition of Con- 
stantinople, his removal was granted to the clamours, perhaps to 
the just indignation, of the people : but the quaestor was speedily 
restored, and till the hour of his death, he possessed, above twenty 
years, the favour and confidence of the emperor. His passive and 
dutiful submission has been honoured with the praise of Justinian 
himself, whose vanity was incapable of discerning how 7 often that 
submission degenerated into the grossest adulation. Tribonian 
adored the virtues of his gracious master : the earth was unworthy 
of such a prince; and he affected a pious fear, that Justinian, like 
Elijah or Romulus, would be snatched into the air, and translated 
alive to the mansions of coelcstial glory (74). 

Anecdnt. c. 13. 20.) and Saidas (loift. iii. p. SOI. edit. Kusler). Ludewig (in Til. Justinian, p. 175 — 
209.) works hard, very hard, to white-wash— the black-a-moor. 

(73) 1 apply the two passages of Saidas to the same man ; every circumstance so exactly tallies. 
Tot the lawyers appear ignorant ; and Fabricius is inclined to separate the two characters (Bibliot. 
Gnrc. tom. i. p. 341. ii. p. 518. iii. p. 418. xii. p. 346. 353. 474.). 

(74) This story is related by Hcsychius (dc Viris lllostribus), Procopius ( Anccdot. c. 13.), and 
Suidas (tom. iii. p. 501.). Such flattery is incredible 1 

- — Nihil est quod credere do se 
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If Caesar had achieved the reformation of the Roman law, his ti.<> <•<*]« or 
creative genius, enlightened by reflection and study, would have a.“d.° 5 m, 
given to the world a pure and original system of jurisprudence. /*£ 
Whatever flattery might suggest, the emperor of the East was ^ 
afraid to establishes private judgment as the standard of equity : 
in the possession of legislative power, he borrowed* the aid of time 
and opinion ; and his laborious compilations are guarded by the 
sages and legislators of past times. Instead of a statue cast in a 
simple mould by the hand of an artist, the works of Justinian re- 
present a tcsselated pavement of antique and cosily, but too often 
of incoherent, fragments. In the first year of his reign, he di- 
rected the faithful Tribonian, and nine learned associates, to revise 
the ordinances of his predecessors, as they were contained, since 
the time of Hadrian, in the Gregorian, Hermogcnian, and Theodo- 
sian codes; to purge the errors and contradictions, to retrench 
whatever was obsolete or superfluous, and to select the wise and 
salutary laws best adapted to the practice of the tribunals and the 
use of his subjects. The work was accomplished in fourteen 
months; and the twelve books or tables, which the new decemvirs 
produced, might be designed to imitate the labonrs of their Roman 
predecessors. The new Code of Justinian was honoured with his 
name, and confirmed by his royal signature : authentic transcripts 
were multiplied by the pens of notaries and scribes; they were 
transmitted to the magistrates of the European, the Asiatic, and 
afterwards the African provinces; and the law of the empire was 
proclaimed on solemn festivals at the doors of churches. A more The mndecu 
arduous operation was still behind — to extract the spirit of juris- " 
prudence from the decisions and conjectures, the questions and 15 
disputes, of the Roman Chilians. Seventeen lawyers, with Tribo- bee.' is ’ 
nian at their head, were appointed by the emperor to exercise an 
absolute jurisdiction over the works of their predecessors. If they 
had obeyed his commands in ten years, Justinian would have been 
satisfied with their diligence; and the rapid composition of the 
• DIGEST or pandects (75), in three years, will deserve praise or 
censure, according to the merit of the execution. From the library 
ofTribohian, they chose forty, the most eminent civilians of former 

Non powit, cum laodalur Diit awpia poteslas. 

Foolc nolle ( lorn. i. p. 3*2 — 30.) lias ridiculed the impudence of ibe modest YirgiJ. But the same 
Fonlenelle places his king above the divine Augustus ; and the sage Boilean has not blushed to 
say, “ Le dostin a ses youx uoserait balancer. ” let neither Augustus nor Louis XIV. were 
fool*. 

175) JTavJtxrat [general receiver*) was a common title of the Greek miscellanies (Plin. Praef. 
ad liist. Natur.]. The Digesta of Sczvola, Marcellinns, Celsus, were already familiar to the civi- 
lians : but Justinian was in the wrong when be Used the two appellations is synonymous. Is the 
word Pandects Greek or Latin— masculine or feminine? The diligent Brenckman will not presume 
to decide these momentous controversies (Hist. Pandect. Floreotin. p. 300—304.).* 


* The word Ilxy Jcxtsi was formerly in common use. See the preface to Aulus Gcllius. — W. 

v. 17 
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times .(76): two thousand treatises were comprised in an abridge- 
ment offifty books; and it has been carefully recorded, that three 
millions of lines or sentences (77)), were reduced, in this abstract, 
to tiie moderate number of one hundred and fifty thousand. The 
edition of this great work was delayed a month' after that of the 
institutes; arnfit seemed reasonable that the elements should pro 
cede the digest of the Roman law. As soon as the emperor had 
approved their labours, be ratified, by his legislative power, the 
speculations of these private citizens : their commentaries, on the 
twelve tables, the per|>etual edict, the law's of the people, and the 
decrees. of the senate, succeeded to the authority of the text; and 
the text was abandoned, as an useless, though venerable, relict of 
antiquity. The Code, the Pandects, and the Institutes, were de- 
clared to he the legitimate system of civil jurisprudence; they alono 
were admitted in the tribunals, and they alone were taught in tlte 
academies of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus. Justinian ad- 
dressed to the. senate and provinces, his eternal oracles ; and Ilia 
pride, under the mask of piety, ascribed the consummation of this 
great design to the support and inspiration of the Deity. 

Since the emperor declined the fame and envy of original compo- 
sition, we can only require, at his hands, method, choice, and 
fidelity, the humble, though indispensable, virtues of a compiler. 
Among the various combinations of ideas, it is difficult to assign any 
reasonable preference; but as the order of Justinian is different in 
lus three works, it is possible that all may be wrong; and it is cer- 
tain that two cannot be right. In the selection of ancient laws, he 
seems to have viewed his predecessors without jealousy, and with 
equal regard : the series could not ascend above the reign of Ha- 
drian, and the narrow distinction of Paganism and Christianity, 
introduced by the superstition of Theodosius, had been abolished liy 
the consent of mankind. Rut the jurisprudence of tile Pandects is 
circumscribed within a period of an hundred years, from the per- 
petual edict, to the death of Severus Alexander: the civilians who 
lived under the first Casnrs are seldom permitted to speak, and only 
three names can be attributed to the age of the republic. The fa- 
vourite of Justinian (it has been fiercely urged) was fearful of en- 
countering the light of freedom and the gravity of Roman sages. 

(76; Angclus Politianus (1. EpUu ult.) reckons thirty-seven ( p. 193— 200.) civ iliaas quoted in 
llic Pandects — a learned, am! for !m times, an extraordinary list. The Greek index to the Pan- 
dects enumerates thirtv-uiue. and forty are produced by the indefatigable Fabricius ( BildtoS. 
Grate, tom. iii. p. 488-^502). Antoninus Augustus ( dc Nora iui bus Propriis Pandect, apud Lu- 
denig, p. 283.) is said to have added fifty-four Dames; but they must be vague or second-hand 
references. 

|77) The of the ancient MSS. may be strictly defined as seoleioes or period of a rm - 

plcte sense, which, on the breadth of the parchment rolls or volumes, composed as many lum 
rf unequal length. The number of irt/oc in each book seryed as a check on the errors of the 
scribes (Ludewig, p. 211—213.; and his original author Suiccr. Thesaur. Ecclesiast tom i 
p. 1021—1036.), 
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Tribonian condemned to oblivion the genuine and native wisdom of 
Cato, the Scaevolas, and Sulpicius ; while he invoked spirits more 
congenial to his own, the Syrians, Greeks, and Africans, who docked 
to the Imperial court to study Latin as a foreign tongue, and juris- 
prudence as a lucrative profession. But the ministers of Justi- 
nian (78) were instructed to labour, not for the curiosity of anti- 
quarians, but for the immediate benefit of his subjects. If was 
their duty to select the useful and practical parts of the Roman law-; 
and the w ritings of the old republicans, however curious or excel- 
lent, were no longer suited to the new system of manners, religion, 
and government. Perhaps, if the preceptors and friends of Cicero 
were still alive, our candour would ac^now ledge, that, except in 
purity of language (79), their intrinsic merit was excelled by the 
school of Papinian and Upian. The science of the laws is the slow 
growth of time and experience, and the advantage both of method 
and materials, is naturally assumed by the most recent authors 
The civilians of the reign of the Antonines had studied the works of 
their predecessors: their philosophic spirit had mitigated the rigour 
of antiquity, simplified the forms of proceeding, and emerged from 
tlie jealousy and prejudice of the rival sects. The choice of tires 
authorities that compose the Pandects depended on the judgment of 
Tribonian : but the power of his sovereign could not absolve him 
from the sacred obligations of truth and fidelity. As the legislator 
of tlie empire, Justinian might repeal the acts of the Antonines, or 
condemn, as seditious, the free principles, which were maintained 
by the last of the Roman lawyers (80). But the existence of past 
facts is placed beyond the reach of despotism ; and the emperor was 
guilty of fraud and forgery, when he corrupted the integrity of 
their text, inscribed with theirvenerablcnam.es the words and ideas 
of his servile reign (81), and suppressed, by the hand of power, the 

(78} An ingcuiouii anti learned oration of Scbullingius (Jorirprudcntia Anlr-Justinianen, p. 883 — 
9o7.) justifies the choice of Tribonian, against the passionate charges of Francis liollonian anti his 
sectaries. •' t 

(79} Strip away the crust of Tribonian, and allow for the use of technical words, and the Latin of 
i4h» Pandects will be found not unworthy of the silver age. It lias been vehemently attacked by 
I siiretiiiiis Valla,* a fastidious grammarian of the xvth century, and by his apologist Floridus Su- 
Winns. It has been defended by Alciat, and a nameless advorate (most probably James Capclhis). 
»Their various treatises arc collected by Dukcr { Opitscula dc Lutinilate veterum Jurisconsuhoruin, 
Ltigd. Bat. 1771, in 12mo.). # 

[99) Nomina quidem veteribus servavimus, legum autem ▼eritatem nostram fecimtts. Haqtte si 
quid oral in illis seditiotum , multa autem talia erant ibi reposita, hoc decisum est et definitiim, ct 
in |M*rspicuum finetn dcducta c*t qiucquc lex (Cod. Justinian. 1. i. Ut. xvii. leg. 3. No. 10.]. A frank 
confession ! f 

(81) The number of these emblcmata (a polite namefor forgeries) is much reduced by BynkorshoCk 


* Gibbon is mistaken with regard to Valla, justification of this observation.) Since his time, 
who, though he inveighs against the harbarous ibis troth has been recognised by men of the 
sl*ie of the civilians of his owo day. lavishes the highest eminence, sneb as Erasmus, David Uunic. 
highest praise on the admirable parity of tbe and Runkbenius. — W. 

language of the ancient writers on civil law. + Sidiliosum in the language of Justinian 
(M. Warnkonig quotes a long passage of Valla in means not seditious, but disputed.— W. 
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pure and authentic copies of their sentiments. The changes and 
interpolations of Tribonian and his colleagues arc excused by the 
pretenco of uniformity : but their cares have been insufficient, and 
the antinomies, or contradictions of tho Code and Pandects, still 
exercise the patience and subtlety of modern civilians (82). 

A rumour devoid of evidence has been propagated by the enemies 
of Justinian ; that the jurisprudence of ancient Home was reduced 
to ashes by the author of the Pandects, from tho vain persuasion, 
that it was now cither false or superfluous. Without usurping an 
office so invidious, the emperor might safely commit to ignorance 
and time the accomplishment of this destructive wish. Before the 
invention of printing and paper, the labour and tho materials of 
w riting could be purchased only by the rich ; and it may reasonably 
be computed, that the priA of books was an hundred fold their 
present value (83). Copies were slowly multiplied and cautiously 
renewed: the hopes of profit tempted the sacrilegious scribes to 
erase the characters of antiquity,* and Sophocles or Tacitus were 
obliged to resign the parchment to missals, homilies, and the golden 
legend (8V). If such was the fate of the most beautiful compositions 
of genius, w hat stability could be expected for the dull and barren 
works of an obsolete scienco ? The books of jurisprudence were 
interesting to few, and entertaining to none: their value was con- 
nected w ith present use, and they sunk for ever as soon as that use 
was superseded by the innovations of fashion, superior merit, or 
public authority. In the age of peace and learning, between Cicero 
and the last of the Antonines, many losses had been already sus- 
tained, and some luminaries of the school, or forum, were know n 
only to the curious by tradition and report. Three hundred and 
sixty years of disorder and decay accelerated the progress of oblivion ; 
and it may fairly he presumed, that of the writings, which Justi- 
nian is accused of neglecting, many were no longer to be found in 

( in the four last books of bis Observations), vvbo poorly maintains the right of Justinian and tbe 
duty of Tribonian. 

(82) The antinomic, or opposite laws of the Code and Pandects, are sometimes tlic cause, and 
often tbe excuse, of the glorious uncertainty of the civil law, which so often affords what Montaigne 
calls “ Questions pour I’Ami." Sec a One passage of Franciscus Balduinus in Justinian (1. ii. p. 259, die. 
apud Ludewig, p. 305, 306.). 

(83) "When Fust, or Faustus, sold at Paris his first printed Bibles as manuscripts, the price of a 
parchment copy was reduced from four br five hundred to sixty, filly, and forty crowns. The pub- 
lic was at first pleased with the cheapness, and at length provoked by the discovery of the fraud 
(Vattaire, Annal. Typogroph. tom. i. p. 12.; first edition). 

(84) This execrable practice prevailed from tbe viiith, and more especially from the xiith, cen- 
tury, when it became almost universal (Monlfaucon, in tbe Mcmoircs de 1' Academic, loin. vi.p. 606, die. 
Bibliolheque Raisonnec de la Diplomatique, tom. i. p. 176.). 


* Among the works which have been rcco- rlod of his labours would have hailed with delight 
vered, by tbe persevering and successful endeo- tbe recovery of the Institutes of Gaius, and the 
vours of M. Mai and his followers to trace the fragments of the Theodosian Code, published by 
imperfectly erased characters of the ancient M. Peyton of Turin.— M. 
writers on these Palimpsests, Gibbon at this pe- 
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tho libraries of the East (85). The copies of Papinian, or L’lpian, 
which the reformer had proscribed, were deemed unworthy or fu- 
ture notice: the Twelve Tables and praetorian edicts insensibly 
vanished, and the monuments of ancient Rome were neglected or 
destroyed by the envy and ignorance of the Greeks. Even the 
Pandects themselves have escaped with difficulty and danger from 
the common shipwreck, and criticism has pronounced that all tho 
editions and manuscripts of the West are derived from one ori- 
ginal (86). It was transcribed at Constantinople in the beginning 
of tho seventh century (87), was successively transported by the 
accidents of war and commerce to Amalphi (88), Pisa (89), and Flo- 
rence (90), and is now deposited as a sacred relic (91) in the ancient 
palace of the republic (92). 

It is the first care of a reformer to prevent any future reformation. i, g ,i 
To maintain the text of the Pandects, the Institutes, and the Code, ofnlluS. 
the use of ciphers and abbreviations was rigorously proscribed; and 
as Justinian recollected, that the perpetual edict had been buried 
under the weight of commentators, he denounced the punishment 

(85) Pojnpooiu* (Pandect. I. i. lit. ii. leg. 2.) observe*, that of the three fomiders of the civil law. 

Mucins, Brutus, aud Manilius, extant volumina, scripts Manilii mouumcnla ; that of some old repub* 
lican lawyers, luce versantur eornni scripta inter roanus horoinum. Eight of the Augustan sages 
were reduced to a compendium : or Casceliius, scripta non extant sed uuus liber, die.; of Trebalius, 
minus frequentatur ; ol Tubcro, libri parum grati sunt. Many quotations in the Pandects arc derived 
from books which Tribonian never saw ; and, in the long period from the viilh to the xiiith cen- 
tury of Rome, the apparent reading of the modems successively depends on the knowledge and 
veracity of their predecessors. 

(86) Ail, in several instances, repeat the errors of the scribe and the transpositions of some leaves 
in the Florentine Pandects. This fact, if It be true, is decisive. Yet the Pandects are quolod by 
Ivo of Chartres ( who died in 1 1 17], by Theobald, archbishop, of Canterbury, and by Yacarius, our 
first professor, in the year 1140 (Sclden ad Plelam, c. 7. tom. ii. p. 1080 — 1085-). Have our British 
MSS. of the Pandects been collated ? 

(87) See the description of this origiual in Brcnckman (Hist. Pandect. Florent. 1. i. c. 2, 3. p. 4 — 

17. and 1. ii.). Polilian, an onlhudast, revered it as the authentic standard of Justinian himself , 

( p. 407, 4o8.j; but lliis paradox is refuted by the abbreviates of the Florentine MS. (I. ii. c. 3. 
p. 117—130.). It is composed of two quarto volnmes, with large margins, on a tbin parchment, 
and the Latin characters betray theliand of a Greek scribe. 

(88) Brcnckman, at the end of bis history, has inserted two dissertations on the republic of Amal- 
phi, and ike Pisan war in the year 1135, die. 

(89) The discovery of the Pandects at Amalphi (A. D. 1137.) fs first noticed (in 1501) by Lndovicus 
Bologninus (Brcnckman, 1. i. c. 11. p. 73, 74. 1. iv. c. 2. p. 417 — 425.}, on the faith of a Pisan 
chronicle (p. 409, 410.), without a name or a date. The whole story,* though unknown to 'the 
xiitli century, embellished by ignorant ages, and suspected by rigid criticism, is not, however, des- 
titute of much internal probability (I. i. c. 4—8. p. 17—50.). The Liber Pandeclarum of Pisa 
was undoubtedly consulted in the xivth century by the great Bartolus (p. 406, 407. See I. i. e. 9. 
p. 50—62.). 

(90) Pisa was taken by the Florentines in the year 1406 ; and in 1411 the Pandects were transported 
to the capital. These events are authentic and famous. 

(91) They were new bound in purple, deposited in a rich casket, aud shown to carious t/avellers 
by the monks and magistrates bare-headed, and with lighted tapers (Brcnckman, I. i. c. 10, 11, 12. 
p. 62—93.). 

(92) After the collations of Politiao, Bologninus, and Antoninus Augustinus, and the splendid 
edition ol the Pandects by Taurcllus (in 1551), Henry Brcnckman, a Dutchman, undertook a pilgrim- 
age to Florence, where he employed several years iu the study of a single manuscript. His Hisloria 
Pandeclarum Florentinorum ( Utrecht, 1722, in 4to.), though a monument of industry, is a small 
portion of his original design. 


* Savigny, vol. iii. p. 83. 89., examines and rejects the whole story. See likewise Hallam, 
vol. iii. p. 514.— M. 
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of forgery against the rash civilians who should presume to interpret 
or pervert the will of their sovereign. The scholars of Accursius 
of fiartolus, of Cujacius, should blush for their accumulated guilt, 
unless they dare to dispute his right of binding the authority of his 
successors, and the native freedom of the mind. But Ore emperor 
was unable to fix his own inconstancy; and, while he boasted of 
renewing the exchange of Diomede, of transmuting brass into 
gold (93), he discovered the necessity of purifying his gold from the 
second mixture of baser alloy. Six years had not elapsed from the puhlica- 

code, lion ol the Code, before he condemned the imperfect attempt, by a 

\or. I#*’ new and more accurate edition of the same work ; which he enriched 
with two hundred of his ow n laws, and fifty decisions of the darkest 
and most intricate points of jurisprudence. F.very year, or, ac- 
cording to Procopius, each day, of his long reign, was marked by 
some legal innovation. Many of his acts were rescinded by him- 
self; many were rejected by his successors; many have been obli- 
terated by time; but the number of sixteeB edicts, and one hundred 
Novels, and sixty-eight novels (94), has been admitted into the authentic 
134 — 565 . body of the civil jurisprudence. In the opinion of a philosopher 
superior to the prejudices of his profession, these incessant, and, 
for the most part, trilling alterations, can be only explained by the 
venal spirit of a prince, w ho sold without shame his judgments and 
his laws (95). The charge of the secret historian is indeed explicit 
and vehement; but the sole instance, which he produces, may bo 
ascribed to the devotion as well as to the avarice of Justinian. A 
wealthy bigot had bequeathed his inheritance to the church of 
Emesa; and its value was enhanced by the dexterity of an artist, 
who subscribed confessions of debt and premises of payment with 
. the names of the richest Syrians. They pleaded the established 
prescription of thirty or forty years; but their defence was over- 
ruled by a retrospective edict, which extended the claims of the 
church to the term of a century; an edict so pregnant with in- 
justice and disorder, that, after serving this occasional purpose, it 
was prudently abolished in the same reign (96). If candour will 
acquit the emperor himself, and transfer the corruption to his w ife 
and favourites, the suspicion of so foul a vice must still degrade the 
majesty of his laws ; and the advocates of Justinian may acknow- 

(03) XpjGia ^ouxf twy, ixarvuCot l wtaSotojv, apiui llonwrum pat rent omnis virltitfr | 1*1 
Prvfat. atl Pandect. ). A line ol Milton of Touo would surprise tit in an act of |>arl lament. One 
omnia ohtinero sancimns in omne avra. Or the Brit Code, he says (2d Pra-fat.) in sternum vali- 
turum. Man and for ever! 

(94) Swells ia a « lassie adjective, hnt a l ur barons sidutantive ( Lmlewig, p. 245.)* JtMlinian 
never collected them himself; the nine collations, the Ipgal standard of modern tribunals, consist of 
ninety-eight Kovels ; hnt the number was increased by the diligence of Julian, Haloander, and Con- 
tlus (Lmlewig, p. 249. 258. Aleman. Not. in Anecdol. p. 98 ). 

(95) Monles<|tiien, Considerations stir la Grandeur et la Decadence ties Roma ins, -c. 20. tom. lit. 
p. 501. in 4lo. On this occasion be throws aside the gown and cap of a president a morlier. 

(96) Procopius, Anecdol. c. 28. A similar privilege was granted to the church of Romo ( Novel. 
ii.J. For the general repeal of these mischievous indulgences, see Novel, cxi. and Edict, e. 
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lodge, that such levity, whatsoever be the motive, is unworthy of a 
legislator and a man. * 

Monarchs seldom condescend to become the preceptors of their 
subjects; and some praise is due to Justinian, by whose command 
an ample system was reduced to a short and elementary treatise. 
(Among the various institutes of the Roman law (97), those oT 
Cains (98) were the most popular in the East and West ; and their 
'use may be considered as an evidence of their merit- They were 
selected by the Imperial delegates, Tribonian, Thcophilus and Do- 
rotheas; and tho freedom and purity of the Antonines was in- 
crusted with the coarser materials of a degenerate age. The same 
volume which introduced the youth of Rome, Constantinople, and 
Berytus, to the gradual study of the Code and Pandects, is still pre- 
cious to the historian, the philosopher, and the magistrate. The 
institutes of Justinian are divided into four books : they proceed, 
with no contemptible method, from, I. Persons, to, II. Things, 
and from things, to, III. Actions; and the article IV. of Private 
Wrongs, is terminated by the principles of Criminal Law* 

I. The distinction of ranks and persons, is the firmest basis of a 
mixed and limited government. In France, the remains of liberty 
are kept alive by the spirit, the honours, and even the prejudices, of 
fifty thousand nobles (99). Two hundred families f supply, in lineal 
descent, the second branch of the English legislature, which main- 
tains, between the king and commons, the balance of the constitu- 
tion. A gradation of patricians and plebeians, of strangers and sub- 
jects, has supportod-the aristocracy of Genoa, Venice, and ancient 
Home. The perfect equality of men is the point in which the ex- 
tremes of democracy and despotism are confounded; since the ma- 
jesty of the prince or people would be offended, if any heads were 
exalted above the level of their fellow-slaves or fellow-citizens. In 
the decline of the Roman empire, the proud distinctions of the re- 
public were gradually abolished, and the reason or instinct of Justi- 

.(97) T.aclanlius, in his Institutes of Christianity, an elegant and specious w6rk, proposes to imi- 
tate the title and method of the civilians. Quidam prudentes el arbilri tequiiaiis Instilutionu 
Civdw Jims compositas ediderunt [ luslitut. Divin. 1. i. c. 1.). Such as Ulpian, Paul, Floreulinus, 
Harcian. , 

(98} Tho emperor Justinian call* him suwm, though ho died before the end of the second ccn- 
Jiiry. His Institutes arc quoted by Servius, Boethius, Priscian, &c.; and the Epitome by Airian is 
still extant. '( »te the Prolegomena and Notes to the edition of Schnltiug, in the Jurisprudent!* 
Anie-Jtutiuianea, Lugd. Bat. 1717. Hcineccius, Hist. J. K. No. 313. Ludewig, in Vil. Just, 
p. 199.]., 

(99] See the Annales Poliliques lie I’Abbc de St. Pierre, tom. i. p. 25. who dales iu the year 1735. 
flie most ancient families claim the immemorial possession of arms and lief*. Since the Crusades, 
some, the most truly respectable, have been created by the hitag, lor merit and sorVices. The recent 
and vulgar crowd is derived from the multitude of venal offices without trust or dignity, which 
.continually ennoble tbe wealthy plebeians. '< 


* Gibbon, dividing the Institutes into foor has been more than doubled: it is above 400, 
parts, considers the appendix of the criminal lav# exclusive of the spiritual peers : — a .wise policy to 
in the last title as a fourth part. — W. increase the patrician order in proportion to the 

t' Since the time of Gibbon, the House of Peers general increase of the nation. — M. 


The 

Institutes, 
A. D. 533, 
Nov. 21. 


I. Or 
Persons. 
Freemen and 
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nian completed the simple form of an absolute monarchy. The 
emperor could not eradicate the popular reverence which always 
waits on the possession of hereditary wealth, or the memory of 
famous ancestors. He delighted to honour, with titles and emolu- 
ments, his generals, magistrates, and senators; and his precarious 
indulgence communicated some rays of their glory to the persons of 
their wives and children. But in the eye of the law, all lloman 
citizens were equal, and all subjects of the empire were citizens of 
Rome. That inestimable character was degraded to an obsolete 
and empty name. The voice of a Roman could no longer enact his 
laws, or create the annual ministers of his power : his constitu- 
tional rights might have checked the arbitrary will of a master ; and 
the bold adventurer from Germany or Arabia was admitted, with 
equal favour, to the civil and military command, which the citizen 
alono had been once entitled to assume over the conquests of his 
fathers. The first Caesars had scrupulously guarded the distinction 
of ingenuous and servile birth, which was decided by the condition 
of the mother; and the candour of the laws was satisfied, if her 
freedom could be ascertained, during a single moment, between the 
conception and the delivery. The slaves, who were liberated by a 
generous master, immediately entered into the middle class of liber- 
tines or freedmen ; but they could never be enfranchised from the 
duties of obedience and gratitude : whatever were the fruits of their 
industry, their patron and his family inherited the third part; or 
even the whole of their fortune, if they died without children and 
without a testament. Justinian respected the rights of patrons ; . 
but his indulgence removed the badge of disgrace from the two in- 
ferior orders of freedmen : whoever ceased to be a slave, obtained, 
w ithout reserve or delay, the station of a citizen ; and at length the 
dignity of an ingenuous birth, which nature had refused, was 
created, or supposed, by the omnipotence of the emperor. What- 
ever restraints of age, or forms, or numbers, had been formerly in- 
troduced to check the abuse of manumissions, and the too rapid 
increase of vile and indigent Romans, he finally abolished ; and the 
spirit of his laws promoted the extinction of domestic servitude. 
Yet the eastern provinces were filled, in the time of Justinian, with 
multitudes of slaves, either born or purchased for the- use of their 
masters; and the price, from ten to seventy pieces of gold, -was de- 
termined by their age, their strength, and their education (100). 
But the hardships of this dependent state were continually dimi- 
nished by the influence of government and religion; and the pride 

(100} If the option or a slave was bequeathed to-several legatees, they drew lots, and the losers 
were entitled "lo their share of his value : ten pieces of gold for a common servant or maid under 
ten years ; -if above that age, twenty; if they knew a trade, thirty; notaries or writers, fifty; 
mid wives or phyiiiiant, sixty ; eunuchs under ten years, thirty pieces; above, fifty ; if tradesmen, 
seventy (Cod. i. vi. Ct. xliii. leg. 3 ). These legal price! arc generally below those of the 
market. . • ' 
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of a subject was no longer elated by his absolute dominion over the 
life and happiness of his bondsman (101). 

The law of nature instructs most animals to cherish and educate rohm and 
their infant progeny. The law of reason inculcates to the human 
species the returns of filial piety. But the exclusive, absolute, and 
perpetual dominion of the father over his children, is peculiar to the 
Roman jurisprudence (102), and seems to be coeval with the foun- 
dation of the city (103). The paternal power was instituted or 
confirmed by Romulus himself; and, after the practice of three 
centuries, it was inscribed on the fourth table of the Decemvirs. 

In the forum, the senate, or the camp, the adult son of a Roman 
citizen enjoyed the public and private rights of a person: in his fa- 
ther's house he was a mere thing ; J confounded by the laws with the 
moveables, the cattle, and the slaves, whom, the capricious master 
might alienate or destroy, without being responsible to any earthly 
tribunal. The hand which bestowed the daily sustenance might 
resume the voluntary gift, and whatever was acquired by the labour 
or fortune of the son was immediately lost in the property of the 
father. His stolen goods (his oxen or his children) might be re- 
covered by the same action of theft (10V) ; and if either had been 
guilty of a trespass, it was in his own option to compensate the 
damage, or resign to the injured party the obnoxious animal. At 
the call of indigence or avarice, the master of a family could dis- 
pose of his children or his slaves. But the condition of the slave 
was far more advantageous, since he regained, by the first manu- 
mission, his alienated freedom : the son was again restored to his 
unnatural father; he might be condemned to servitude a second and 

(101) For the slate of slaves and freed men, see Institutes, I. i. tit. iii— viii. 1. ii. tit. ix. I. iii. tit. 
viii, ix. Pandects or Digest, 1. i. tit. v, vi. I. xxxviil. tit. i — iv., and the whole of the xltli hook. 

Code, 1. vi. tit- iv, v. 1. vii. tit i— -xxiii. Bo it henceforward understood that, with the original 
text of the Institutes and Pandects, the correspondent articles in the Antiquities and Elements of 
Heineccius are implicitly quoted ; aud with the xxvii first books of the Pandects, the learned and 
rational Commentaries of Gerard Noodt (Opera, tom. ii. p. 1—590. the end. Lugd. Bat. 1724.). 

(102) See the palria polcslas in the Institute's (1. i. lit. ix.), the Pandects (1. i. lit. vi, vii.), and 
the Code (I. viii. tH. xlvii, xlviii, xlix.}. Jns poteslalis quod in liheros habemus proprium est civium 
Romannrum. Nulli enim alii sunt homines, qui talein in liberos habeant poteslatem qualem nos 
habemus.* 

(103) Dionysius Hal. I. ii. p. 94, 95. Gravina (Opp. p. 286.) produces the words of the xii 

tables. Papinian (in Collatione Legum Roman, cl Mosaicarum, tit. iv. p. 204.) sl)lc< this pa- 
tria polesias, lex regia : Ulpiau (ad Sabin. I. xxvi. In Pandect. 1. i. til. vi. leg. 8.) says, jus polcs- 
lalis moribus receptum ; and furiosus iilium in polcstate habcbil. How sacred — or rather, how 
absurd If , . . 

(104) Paudect. I. xlvii. til. ii. leg. 14. No. 13. leg. 38. No. 1. Such was the decision of Ulpian 
and Paul. 


* The newly discovered Institutes of Gaiusuame 
one nation its. which the same power was vested 
in the parent. Ncc me preterit Galatarum gen- 
tem credere, in potesUtlc parent urn liberos esse. 
Gaii Inslit. edit. 1824. p. 257. — M. 

+ All this is in strict accordance with the Ro- 
man character. — W. 

t This parental power was strictly confined to 
the Roman citizen. The foreigner, or he who 


had only jus Lalii, did not possess it. 'If a Ro- 
man citizen unknowingly married a Latiu or a 
foreign wife, he did not pusses* this power over 
his son, because the son, following the legal con- 
dition of the mother, was not a Romau citizen. 
A man, however, alleging sufbcienl cause for bis 
ignorance, might raise both mother and child to 
the rights of Citizenship. Gaius, p. 30. M. 
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a third time, and it was not till after the third sale and deliver- 
ance (105), that he was enfranchised from the domestic power, 
which had been so repeatedly abused. According to his discretion, 
a. father might chastise the real or imaginary faults of his children, 
by stripes, by imprisonment, by exile, by sending them to the coun- 
try to work in chains among the meanest of his servants. The 
majesty or a parent was armed with the power of life and 
death (106) ; and the examples of such bloody executions, which 
were sometimes praised and never punished, may he traced in the 
annals of Rome, beyond the times of Pompey and Augustus. Nei- 
ther age, nor rank, nor the consular office, nor the honours of a 
triumph, could exempt the most illustrious citizen from the bonds 
of filial subjection (107) : his own descendants were included in the 
family of their common ancestor; and the claims of adoption were 
not less sacred or less rigorous than those of nature. Without fear, 
though not without danger of abuse, the Roman legislators had re- 
posed an unbounded confidence in the sentiments of paternal love; 
and the oppression was tempered by the assurance, that each gene- 
ration must succeed in its turn to the awful dignity of parent and 
master. 

Mmiuiion»of The first limitation of paternal power is ascribed to the justice 
'mSHoit* 1 am ' humanity of Numa ; and the maid who, with his father’s con- 
sent, had espoused a freeman, was protected from the disgrace of 
becoming the wife of a slave. In the first ages, when the city was 
pressed, and often famished, by her Latin and Tuscan neighbours, 
the sale of children might be a frequent practice; but as a Roman 
could not legally purchase the liberty of his fellow-citizen, the 
market must gradually fail, and the trade would be destroyed by 
the conquests of the republic. An imperfect right of property w as 
at length communicated to sons; and the threefold distinction of 
profectitious, adventitious, and professional, was ascertained by 
the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects (108). Of all that pro- 
ceeded from the father, he imparled only the use, and reserved the 

(105) Tbe <trina mancipalio is most clearly dcGned by Ulpiao (Fragment, x. p. 591, 592. edit. 
Schiilliug) ; and best Hluslratrd in ihe Antiquities of Ileineccios.* 

(106) ISy Justinian, llw old law, the jus necis of lb* 1 Roman father (Institnl. I. iv. tit. ix. No. 7.),. is 
reported and reprobated. Some legal \estigcs are left in the Paudecls (1. xliii. til. xxix. leg. 3. 
No. 4.) and the Collatio Legnm Rnmanarum el Mosaics rum (tit. ii. No. 3. p. 189.). 

(107) Except on public occasions, and in the actual exercise of his oflico. In |Miblici< loci* aftfue 
mnneribus, aUpic aciionibus palruin, jura cum libonim qui in magisiratu sunt po testa l thus col lala 
interquiescerc paulbdum el conniverc, die. (Aul. Gcllius, N petes Atliee, ii. 2.). The lessons of the 
philosopher Taurus were justified by tho old and memorable example of Fabius; and we may con- 
template the same story in the style of Livy (xxiv. 44.) and the homely idiom of Claudius Qtudriga- 
rlnft the annalist. 

(1 08) -See the gradual enlargement and security of the filial pcculium in the Itislitulos (I. ii. til. ix,) t 
the Pandects (I. xv.*tit. i. I. xli. tit. i.), and the Code (I. iv. liL xxvi, xxvii.). 


* Tho son of a family sold by his father did which he was sold, he became entirely free. See 
•ot become in every respect a slave ; he was statu Hugo, Hist. £ 61.— W. 
liber; that is to say, on paying the price for . * 
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absolute dominion; yet if his goods were sold, the filial portion was 
excepted, by a favourable interpretation, from the demands of the 
creditors. In whatover accrued by marriage, gift, or collateral suc- 
cession, the property was secured to the son ; but the father, unless 
he h*l been specially excluded, enjoyed the usufruct during his 
life. As a just and prudent reward of military virtue, the spoils of 
the enemy were acquired, possessed, and bequeathed by the sol- 
dier alone; and the lair analogy was extended to the emoluments 
of any liberal profession, the salary of public service, and the sa- 
cred liberality of the emperor or empress. The life of a citizen 
was less exposed than his fortune to the abuse of paternal power. 
Yet his life might be adverse to the interest or passions of an un- 
worthy father : the same crimes that llowcd from the corruption, 
were more sensibly fell by the humanity, of the Augustan age; and 
the cruel Erixo, who whipt his son till he expired, was saved by 
the emperor from the just fury of the multitude (109). The Ro- 
man father, from the licence of servile dominion, was reduced to 
the gravity and moderation of a judge.- The presence and opinion 
of Augustus conlirmed the sentence of exile pronounced against an 
intentional parricide by the domestic tribunal of Arius. Hadrian 
transported to an island the jealous parent, who, like a robber, had 
seized the opportunity of hunting, to assassinate a youth, the in- 
cestuous lover of his stepmother (110). A private jurisdiction is 
repugnant to the spirit of monarchy; the parent was again reduced 
from a judge to an accuser; and the magistrates were enjoined by 
beverus Alexander to hear his complaints and execute his sentence. 
He could no longer take the life of a son without incurring the guilt 
and punishment of murder; and the pains of parricide, from which 
be had been excepted by the Pompeian law, were finally inflicted by 
the justice of Constantine (111). The same protection was due to 
every period of existence; and reason must applaud the humanity 
of Paulus, for imputing the crime of murder to the father, who 
strangles, or starves, or abandons -his new-born infant; or exposes 
him in a public place to tind the mercy which he himself had 
denied. Rut the exposition of children was the prevailing and 
stubborn vice of antiquity : it was sometimes prescribed, often per- 
mitted, almost always practised with impunity, by the nations who 
never entertained the Roman ideas of paternal power; and the dra- 
matic poets, who appeal to the human heart, represent with indif- 

(109) The examples of Erixo and Arius are related by Seneca (de Clctnentia, i. 14, 15.), Ihc former 
with horror, the liiller with applause. 

(1 10) Quotl hlrouis magisquam patris jnrn e«un intcrfecii. num pairia polentas in pietalcdcbei non 
in akrocilnte consistent (.Martian, limtitm. I. xiv. in Pandect. I. xlviii. lit. is. leg. 5.). 

(til) The Pniu|<etaa and Cornelian lawn do gimriis and porrieidis, are repeated, or rather 
abridged, with the Iasi supplement* of Alexander Sever ns, Constantine, and Volentinian, in the 
Pandects (1. xlviii. til. niii, ix.), and Code (I. ix. lit. xvi, xvii.). See likewise the. Theodosian Code 
41. ix- kit. xiv, xv.), with Godot rot's Commentary (loin. ill. p. M— f 13.), who pours a flood of an- 
cient and modern Learning over these penal laws. 
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fercnce a popular custom which was palliated by the motives of 
oeconomy and compassion (112). If the father could subdue his 
own feelings, he might escape, though not the censure, at least the 
chastisement of the laws; and the Roman empire was stained witli 
the blood of infants, till such murders were included, by Valen- 
tinian and his colleagues, in the letter and spirit of the Cornelian 
law. The lessons of jurisprudence (113) and Christianity had been 
insufficient to eradicate this inhuman practice, till their gentle in- 
fluence was fortified by the terrors of capital punishment (114). 

Huban.ii ami Experience has proved, that savages arc the tyrants of the fe— 
wiTc«. ma | e sex> an( j |j la t u lc condition of women is usually softened by 
the refinements of social life. In the hope of a robust progeny, 
Lycurgus had delayed the season of marriago: it was fixed by Numa 
at the tender age of twelve years, that the Roman husband might 

The reiigiom educate to his will a pure and obedient virgin (115). According to 
marriage. l ' le custom of antiquity, he bought his bride of her parents, and she 
fulfilled the coemption, by purchasing, with three pieces of copper, 
a just introduction to his house and household deities. A sacrifice 
of fruits w r as offered by the pontiffs in the presence of ten witnesses; 
the contracting parties were seated on the same sheepskin; they 
tasted a salt cake of far or rice; and this cotlfarreation (116), which 
denoted the ancient food of Italy, served as an emblem of their 
mystic union of mind and body. But this union on the side of the 
woman was rigorous and unequal ; and sho renounced the name 
and worship of her father’s house, to embrace a new servitude, de- 
corated only by the title of adoption ; a fiction of the law r , neither 
rational nor elegant, bestowed on the mother of a family (117) (her 
proper appellation) the strange characters of sister to her own chil- 
dren, and of daughter to her husband or master, who was invested 
with the plenitude of paternal power. By his judgment or caprice 


(112) When the Chromes of Terence reproaches his wife for not obeying his orders ami-exposing 
their infant, he speaks like a father aud a master, and silences the scruples of a foolish woman. See 
Apuleius (Mclamorph. 1. x. p. 337. edit. Dolphin. ). 

(113) The opinion of the lawyers, and the discretion of the magistrates, had introduced in the 
time of Tacitus some legal restraints, which might support his contrast of the botii mores of the 
Germans to the bonae leges alibi — that is to say, at Rome (de Morihus Gcrmanoruin, c. 19.). Ter- 
tullian (ad Naliones, I. i. c. 15.) refntes his own charges, ami those of his brethren, against the 
heathen jurisprudence. 

(114) The wise and humane sentence of the civilian Paul(l. ii. Sentenliarum in Pandect. I. xxv. 
tit. iii. leg. 4.) is represented as a mere moral precept by Gerard Noodi (Opp. tom. i. in Julius Pau- 
lus, p. 567— 588. and Arnica RospOnsio, p. 591 — 606.), who maintains the opinion of Justus Lipsins 
(Opp. tom. ii. p. 409. ad Bclgas, cent. i. epist. 85.), and as a positive binding law by Bynkersbock 
(de Jure occidcndi Libcros, Opp. tom. i. p'. 318—340. Cune Sccumhe, p. 391 — 427.). In a learned 
but angry controversy the two friends deviated into the opposite extremes. 

(115) Dionys. Hal. I. ii. p. 92, 93. Platarch, in Numa, p. 140, 141. To uotfia xac to y)Q*q 
xcZOapov xoti aGcxrov in\ t« yajxovvTt ymoQai. 

(116) Among the winter frumenta , the irilicum, or bearded wheat ; the tiligo , or the unbearded ; 
the /ar, adorea , orysa, whose description perfectly tallies with the rice of Spain and Italy. I adopt 
this identity on the. credit of M. Paucton in his useful and laborious Metrologie (p. 517—529.). 

(117) Aulus Gdlins (Nocles Attica:, xviii. 6.) gives a ridiculous definition of AJlias Helium, Ma- 
trons, qua: semel, materfamilias quae sarpius peperit, as porcetra and scropha in the sow kind. He 
then adds the genuine meaning, qua: in malrimouium vel in inanum convcncral. 
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her behaviour was approved, or censured, or chastised ; he exercised 
the jurisdiction of life and death; and it was allowed, that in the 
cases of adultery or drunkenness (118), the sentence might be pro- 
perly inflicted. She acquired and inherited for the sole profit of 
her lord; and so clearly was woman defined, not as a person, but 
as a thing, that, if the original title were deficient, she might be 
claimed, like other moveables, by the use and possession of an entire 
year. The inclination of the Roman husband discharged or with- 
held the conjugal debt, so scrupulously exacted by the Athenian 
and Jewish laws (119) : but as polygamy was unknown, he could 
never admit to his bed a fairer or more favoured partner. 

After the Punic triumphs, the matrons of Rome aspired to the Frees™ of 
common benefits of a free and opulent republic : their wishes were roa i,)moni«i 
gratified by the indulgence of fathers and lovers, and their ambition 
was unsuccessfully resisted by the gravity of Cato the Censor (120). 

They declined the solemnities of the old nuptials; defeated the an- 
nual prescription by an absence of three, days; and, without losing 
their name or independence, subscribed the liberal and definite 
terms of a marriage-contract. Of their private fortunes, they com- 
municated the use, and secured the property : the estates of a wife 
could neither be alienated nor mortgaged by a prodigal husband; 
their mutual gifts were prohibited by the jealousy of the laws; and 
the misconduct of cither party might afford, under another name, 
a future subject for an action of theft. To this loose and voluntary 
compact, religious and civil rites were no longer essential; and, 
between persons of a similar rank, the apparent community of life 
was allowed as sufficient evidence of their nuptials. The dignity 
of marriage was restored by the Christians, who derived all spiritual 
grace from the .prayers of the faithful and the benediction of the 
priest or bishop. The origin, validity, and duties of the holy insti- 
tution, were regulated by the tradition of the synagogue, the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, and the canons of general or provincial sy- 
nods (121); and the conscience of the Christians was awed bv the 
decrees and censures of their ecclesiastical rulers. Yet the magis- 
trates of Justinian w'ere not subject to the authority of the church : 
the emperor consulted the unbelieving civilians of antiquity, and the 

(118) It. was enough to have tatted wine, or to hate stolen the key of lie ccjlar (Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xiv. 14.). 

(119) Solon require* three payments per month. By the Misna, a daily debt was imposed on an 
idle, vigorous, young husband ; twice a week on a citizen ; onee on a peasant ; once in thirty days on 
a camel-driver ; once in sit months on a seaman. But the student or doctor was free from iribnte; 
and no wife, if she received a tcrrkhj sustenance, ronld sue for a divorce : for one week a row of 
abstinence was allowed. Polygamy divided, without multiplying, the duties of the hud.and (Selden, 

Uxor F.hraica, I. iii. c. 6. in his works, vol. ii. p. 717— 730.).* 

(100) On thtrOppianlaw we may hear the mitigating speech of Valerio* Placeiis and the severe 
censorial oration of the elder Cato (Liv. xxxiv. 1—8.). But we shall rather hear the polished histo- 
rian of the eighth', than the rough orators of the sixth, century of Rome. The principles, and even 
the style, of Cato are more accurately preserved by Aultis Gelfiii* (x. 23.). 

(121) For the system of Jewish and Catholic matrimony, see Selden (Uxor Ehraica, Opp. rol. ii. 
p. 529—860.), Bingham (Christian Antiquities, 1. xxii.), and Chardon (Hist, des Sacrcmcus, tom. rl)i 
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diotc©' of matrimonial laws, m the Code and Pandects, is directed by 
the earthly motives of justice, policy, and the natural freedom of both 

sexes (122). ; . 

Besides the agreement of the parties, the essence of every rational 
contract, the Raman marriage required the previous approbation of 
the parents. A father might be forced by some recent laws to sup- 
ply the wants of a mature daughter; but even his insanity was not 
generally allowed to supersede the necessity of his consent. The 
causes of the dissolution of matrimony have varied among the Ro- 
mans (123) ; but the most solemn sacrament, the confarreation itself, 
might always be done away by rites of a contrary tendency . In the 
, first ages, the father of a family might sell his children, and his 
wife was reckoned in the number of his children : the domestic 
judge might pronounce the death of the offender, or his mercy 
might expel her from his hod and house; but the slavery of the 
wretched female was hopeless and perpetual, unless he asserted for 
his own convenience the manly prerogative of divorce.* The 
warmest applause has been lavished on the virtue of the Romans, 
who abstained from the exercise of this tempting privilege above 
five hundred years (12%) : but the same fact evinces the unequal 
terms of a connection in which the slave was unable to renounce 
her tyrant, and the tyrant was unwilling to relinquish his slave. 
When the roman matrons became the equal and voluntary compa- 
nions of their lords, a new jurisprudence was introduced, that 
marriage, like other partnerships, might be dissolved by the abdi- 
cation of one of the associates. In three centuries of prosperity 
and corruption, this principle was enlarged to frequent practice and 
pernicious abuse. Passion, interest, or caprice, suggested daily 
motives for the dissolution of marriage; a word, a sign, a message, 
a letter, the mandate of a freedman, declared the separation ; the 
most tender of human connections was degraded to a transient so- 
ciety of profit or pleasure. According to the various conditions of 
life ' both sexes alternately felt the disgrace and injury : an incon- 
stant spouse transferred her wealth to a new family, abandoning a 


a divorce — drunk* 


(ml The civil Ira of marriage are exposed in ibe Institute. (L i. til. *.), the Panilwu (I. 

J , Xav 1 .nil the Code |l. v.jTbel a, ihe lillc de r,.u nupliarun, I. yet imperfect, »c are obliged 
mi t “’’•)> , . I U : M ( Ul i x p. 590, 591.), and the Collalio Legion llosaicarom 

791.) with the Rote, of Pit Jusand SchnIUng. They find, in tho Commentary of 
Serviot Ion the 1st Georgie and the Alh Aineid), two curious paswges. 

(123) According to Plutarch jp. 57.) Romulus allowed only three grounds of 

J adultery, and lalse k«s. Otherwise, the husband who abused hts supremacy forfeited 
hall hii goads to his wife, and half to the goddess Ceres, aud offered a sacrifice (with the remainder.) 
to Hie terrestrial deities. This strange law was either imaginary or transient 

1121) In the year of Home 523, Spurlus Carvilius Ruga repudiated a fair, a good, hot a barm, 
wife (Dionvsins Hal. 1. ii. p. 93. Pl.larcb, in Nmna, p. l*i. Valerius Maaimns, h it. c. I. Atdn. 
r..dlius, iv. 3 ). He was questioned by the censors, and hated by the people ; hot hts divorce stood 
uii impeached in law. ^ ___ __ 


* Xontesqijlon relate, and explain. this ihet i. a (Wlereat manner, Esprit deshaia, L »i. 
Ca 16. — G . 
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numerous, perhaps a spurious, progeny to the paternal authority 
and rare of her late husband; a beautiful virgin might be dismissed 
to the world, old, indigent, and friendless; but the reluctance of 
the Homans, when they were pressed to marriage by Augustus, 
sufficiently marks, that the prevailing institutions were least favour- 
able to the males. A specious theory is confuted by this free and 
perfect experiment, which demonstrates, that the liberty of divorce 
does not contribute to happiness and virtue. The facility of separa- 
tion would destroy all mutual confidence, and inflame every trifling 
dispute : the minute difference between an husband and a stranger, 
which might so easily be removed, might still more easily be for- 
gotten ; and the matron, who in flvo years can submit to the em- 
braces of eight husbands, must cease to rcvereuce tbo chastity of 
her own person (125). 

Insufficient remedies followed with distant and tardy steps the i.imiuiiu, 
rapid progress of the evil. The ancient worship of the Homans °of lh ,w£ ir 
afforded a peculiar goddess to hear and reconcile the complaints of 
a married life; but her epithet of Viriplaca (126), the appeaser of 
husbands, too clearly indicates on which side submission and repent- 
ance were always expected. Every act of a citizen was subject to 
the judgment of the censors; the first who used the privilege of di- 
vorce assigned, at their command, the motives of his conduct (127) ; 
and a senator was expelled for dismissing his virgin spouse without 
the knowledge or advice of his friends. Whenever an action was 
instituted for the recovery of a marriage-portion, the jwcefer, as the 
guardian of equity, examined the cause and the characters, and 
gently inclined the scale in favour of the guiltless and injured parly. 
Augustus, who united the powers of both magistrates, adopted their 
different modes of repressing orchastising the liconce of divorce (128). 

The presence of seven Homan w i loesses w as required for the validity 
of this solemn and deliberate act: if any adequate provocation had 
been given by the husband, instead of the delay of two years, he 
w as compelled to refund immediately, or in the space of six mouths; 
but if he could arraign the manners of his wife, her guilt or levity 
was expiated by the loss of the sixth or eighth paTt of her marriage- 
portion. The Christian princes were the first who specified the just 

(125) Sic fiuul ©cto mar if i 

QBlnijtic per sutomnos. (Juvenal, Salir. vi. 20.) 

H rapid succession, which may yet be credible, as vrell as the non contnlurn nurnero, sed maritorum 
annos suos compntant, of Seneca (de Beneficiis, iii. Iff;). Jerom saw at Rome a triumphant husband 
burr bis twenty-first wife, who bad Interred twenty-two of bis less slnrdy predecessors (Opp. 
toip. i. 90. ad Gerontiam). Bat the ten husbands in a month of the poet Martial, is an extrava- • 
gant hyperbole (l. vi. epigram. 7.). 

(126) Saccllum Viriplaca* (Valerius Maximus, I- c. !.), in the Palatine region, appears in the 
time of Theodosins, in tho description of Rome by Publius Victor. 

(127) Valerios Maximus, I. ii. c. 9. With some propriety lie judges divorce more criminal than 
celibacy : illo namque conjugalia sacra spreta tanlum, hoc eliam injuriose traclata. 

(128) See the Jaws of Augustus and bis successor, in Hoiueedus, ad Legem Papiam-Poppmam, 
c. 19. in Opp. tom. vi. P. i. p. 323—333- 
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causes of a private divorce; tlieir institutions, from Constantine to 
Justinian, appear to fluctuate between the custom of the empire and 
the wishes of the church (129), and the author of the Novels too 
frequently reforms the jurisprudence of the Code and Pandects. In 
the most rigorous laws, a wife was condemned to support a game- 
ster, a drunkard, or a libertine, unless he were guilty of homicide, 
poison, or sacrilege, in which cases the marriage, as it should seem, 
might have been dissolved by the hand of the executioner. But the 
sacred right of the husband was invariably maintained, to deliver 
his name and family from the disgrace of adultery : the list of mortal 
sins, either male or female, was curtailed and enlarged by succes- 
sive regulations, and the obstacles of incurable impotence, long ab- 
sence, and monastic profession, were allowed to rescind the matri- 
, mouial obligation. Whoever transgressed the permission of the law 
was subject to various and heavy penalties. The woman was stript 
of her wealth and ornaments, without excepting the bodkin of her 
hair : if the man introduced a new bride into bis bed, her fortune 
might be lawfully seized by the vengeance pf his exiled wife. For- 
feiture was sometimes commuted to a fine; the fine was sometimes 
aggravated by transportation to an island, or imprisonment in a 
monastery; the injured parly was released from the bonds of mar- 
riage; but the offender, during life, or a term of years, w as disabled 
from the repetition of nuptials. The successor of Justinian yielded 
to the prayers of his unhappy subjects, and restored the liberty of 
divorce by mutual consent: the civilians were unanimous (130), the 
theologians were divided (131), and the ambiguous word, which 
contains the precept of Christ, is flexible to any interpretation that 
the wisdom of a legislator can demand, 
incest, The freedom of love and marriage was restrained among the 
andtasX. Bomans by natural and civil impediments. An instinct, almost 
innate and universal, appears to prohibit the incestuous com- 
< merce (132) of parents and children in the infinite series of as- 


(129) Aliae annt logos C;osanim, ali;e Chrisii; aliud Papinianus, aliud Paulus nosUr praccipit 
(Jcrom, tom. i. p. 198. Selden, Uxor Ebraica, I. iii. c. 31. p. 847 — 853.). 

(130) The Institutes are silent; hut wo may consult the Codes of Theodosios (1. iii. tit. xvi. with 
GodelVoy’s Commentary, tom. i. p. 310 — 315.) and Justinian (1. v. tit. xvii.), ihc Pandects (I. xxiv. 
tit. ii.) aud the Novels (xxii. cxvii. cxxvii. cxxxiv. cxl.). Justinian fluctuated to the last between 
civil and ecclesiastical law. 

(131) In puro Greek, sropvcia is not a common word ; nor can the proper meaning, fornication, 
be strictly applied to matrimonial sin. In a figurative sense, how far, and to what offences, may it 
be extended? Did Cbrbt speak the Rabbinical or Syriac tongne? Of what original word is nopvtta 
the translation? IIow variously is’lhat Greek word translated in the versions ancient and modern I 
There arc two (Mirk, x. 11. Lake, xvi. 18.) to one (Matthew, xix. 9.) that surh ground of divorce 
was not cxccptcd by Jesus. Some critics have presumed to lliiuk, by an evasive answer, he avoided 
the giving offence either to the school of Sanimai or to that of llillcl (Selden, Uxor Ebraica, 1. iii. 
c. 18— 22. 28.31. ).♦ 

(132) The principles of the Roman jurisprodcnce are exposed by Justinian (Instilut. 1. i. tit. x.) ; 
and the laws and manners of the different nations of antiquity concerning forbidden degrees, &c. 


* But these bad nothing to do with the question of a divorce made by judicial authority. — Hugo. 
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cending and descending generations. Concerning the oblique and 
collateral branches, nature is indifferent, reason mute, and custom 
various and arbitrary. In Egypt, the marriage of brothers and . 
sisters was admitted without scruple or exception : a Spartan might 
espouse the daughter of his father, an Athenian, that of his mother; 
and the nuptials of an uncle with his niece were applauded at Athens 
as an happy union of the dearest relations. The profane lawgivers 
of Rome were never tempted by interest or superstition to multiply 
the forbidden degrees: but they inflexibly condemned the marriage 
of sisters and brothers, hesitated whether first cousins should be 
touched by the same interdict; revered the parental character of 
aunts and uncles,' and treated affinity and adoption as a just imi- 
tation of the ties of blood. According to the proud maxims of the 
republic, a legal marriage could only be contracted by free citizens; 
an honourable, at least an ingenuous birth, was required for the 
spouse of a senator: but the blood of kings could never mingle in 
legitimate nuptials with the blood of a Roman ; and the name of 
Stranger degraded Cleopatra and Berenice (133), to live the con- 
cubines of Mark Antony and Titus (134). This appellation, indeed, 
so injurious to the majesty, cannot without indulgence be applied to 
the manners, of these Oriental queens. A concubine, in the strict 
sense of the civilians, was a woman of servile ej plebeian extraction, 
tile sole and faithful companion of a Roman citizen, who continued 
in a state of celibacy. Her modest station, below the honours of a 
wife, above the infamy of a prostitute, was acknowledged and ap- 
proved by the laws: from the age of Augustus to the tenth century, 
the use of this secondary marriage prevailed both in the West and 
East; and the humble virtues of a concubine were often preferred 
to the pomp and insolence of a noble matron. In this connection, 
the two Antonines, the best of princes and of men, enjoyed the 
comforts of domestic love: the example was imitated by many 
citizens impatient of celibacy, but regardful of their families. If at 
any time they desired to legitimate their natural children, the con- 
version was instantly performed by the celebration of their nuptials 
with a partner whose fruitfulness and fidelity they had already 
tried. t By this epithet of natural, the offspring of the concubine 

are copiously explained by Dr. Taylor in his Elements of Civil Law fp. 108. 314 — 339.), a work of 
amusing, though various, reading ; but which cannot bo praised for philosophical precision. 

(133) When her father Agrippa died (A. D. 44.), Bereuice was sixteen years of pge (Joseph, tom. i. 
Antiquit. Judaic. 1. xix. c. 9. p. 952. edit. Havercamp.). She was therefore above fifty years old 
when Titus (A. D. 79.) invitus invitara invisit. This date wonld not have adorned the tragedy or 
pastoral of the tender Racine. 

(134) The JEgypti# conjux of Virgil (JBneid, viii. 688.) seems to be numbered among the monsters 
who warred with Hark Antony against Augustus, the senate, and the gods of Italy. 


* According to the earlier law (Gaii Instil. Institutes, this distinction was abolished, and both 
p. 27.), a nftn might marry his niece on the declared illegal. — M. 

brother's, not on the sister's, side. The emperor f The Edict of Constantine first conferred this 
Claudius set the example of the former. In the right : for Augustus had prohibited the taking as 
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were distinguished from the spurious brood of adultery, prostitution, 
and incest, to whom Justinian reluctantly grants the necessary 
. aliments of life; and these natural children alone were capable of 
succeeding to a sixth part of the inheritance of their reputed father. 
According to the rigour of law, bastards were entitled only to the 
name and condition of their mother, from w hom they might derive 
the character of a slave, a stranger, or a citizen. The outcasts of 
every family were adopted without reproach as the children of the 
state (135).* 

Guardians The relation of guardian and ward, or in Roman words of tutor 

ud wardi. #n( j pupils v hich covers so many titles of the Institutes and Pan- 
dects (136), is of a very simple and uniform nature. The person and 
property of an orphan must always be trusted to the custody of some 
discreet friend. If the deceased father had not signified his choice, 
the agnati, or paternal kindred of the nearest degree, were com- 
pelled to act as the natural guardians : the Athenians were appre- 
hensive of exposing the infant to the power of those most interested 
in his death ; but an axiom of Roman jurisprudence has pronounced, 
that the chargo of tutelage should constantly attend the emolument 
of succession. If the choice of the father, and the line of consangui- 
nity, afforded no efficient guardian, the failure was supplied by the 
nomination of the prwtor of the city, or the president of the pro- 
vince. But the person whom they named to this public office might 
be legally excused by insanity or blindness, by ignorance or inability, 
by previous enmity or adverse interest, by the number of children or 
guardianships with w hich he w as already burdened, and by the im- 
munities which were granted to the useful labours of magistrates, 
lawyers, physicians, and professors. Till the infant could speak 


(185) H»e humble but legal rights of concubines and natural children, are stated in the Institutes 
(1. i. tit. *.), the Pandects (I. i. tit. vii.), the Code (I. v. tit. xxv.), and the Novels (Ixxiv. Ixxxix.). 

The researches of Heineccius and Gian^one- (ad Legem Juliam ct Papiaiu-Poppatam, c. iv. p. 164 

175. Opcre Postliume, p. 108— 158.) illustrate this interesting and domestic subject. 

(136) See the article o( guardians and wards iu the loslilntes (l. i. tit. xiii.— xxvi.), the Pandects 
(4. xxvi. xxvii.), and the Code (I. v. til. xxviii.— Ixx.l. 


a concubine a woman who might be taken as a 
wjfe ; and if marriage took place afterwards, this 
marriage made no change in the rights of the 
children horn before it : recourse was then had to 
adoption, properly called arrogation. — G. 

* See, however, the two fragments of law$ in 
the newly discovered extracts from the Theodo- 
sian Code, published by If. A. Peymn, at Turin. 
By the first law of Constantine, the legitimate 
offspring could alone inherit: where there were 
no near legitimate relative, the inheritance went 
to the fisens. The son of a certain Licinianns, 
who had inherited bis father’s property under the 
supposition that he was legitimate, and had been 
promo I cl to a place of dignity, was to be de- 
graded, his property confiscated, himself punished 
with stripes and imprisonment. By the second, 
all persons, even of the highest rank, senators. 


perfcctiuimi, decemvirs, were to be declared in- 
famous, and out of the protection of the Roman 
law, if bom ox aocilla, vel ancillae fib a, vd M- 
berta, vel libertae Glia, sive Romans facta, seu 
Latina, vel scannicac filia, vel cx ta be maria, vel 
ex tabernariae Glia, vel humili vel altyccta, vel 
lenonis, ant arenarii Glia, vel quae raercimoniis 
puhlicis praefuit.- Whatever a fond father had 
conferred on such children was revoked, and 
either restored to the legitimate children, or con- 
fiscated to tho state; the mothers, who wera 
guilty of thus poisoning the minds of the fathers, 
were to be put to the tortnre (tormentis subict 
jubemus). The unfortunate son of Licinianns, 
it appears from this second law, having Bed, bad 
been taken, and was ordered to be hepl in chain* 
to work in the Gynaccetim at Carthage. Cod. 
Theories, ab. A. Peyroo, 87— Of.— ■. 
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and think, he was represented by the tutor, whose authority was 
finally determined by the age of puberty. Without his consent, no 
act of the pupil could bind himself to his own prejudice, though it 
might oblige others for his personal benefit. It is needless to observe, 
that the tutor often gave security, and always rendered an account, 
arid that the want of diligence or integrity exposed him to a civil 
and almost criminal action for the violation of his sacred trust. The 
age of puberty had been rashly fixed by the civilians at fourteen;* 
but as the faculties of the mind ripen more slowly than those of the 
body, a curator was interposed to guard the fortunes of a Roman 
youth from His own inexperience and headstrong passions. Such 
a trustee had been first instituted by the praetor, to save a family 
from the blind hnvock of a prodigal or madman; and the minor was 
compelled, by the laws, to solicit the same protection, to give validity 
to his acts till he accomplished the full period of twenty-five years. 
Women were condemned to the perpetual tutelage of parents, 
husbands, or guardians; a sex created to please and obey was never 
supposed to have attained the age of reason and experience. Such 
at least was the stern and haughty spirit of the ancient law, which 
had been insensibly mollified before the time of Justinian. 

II. The original right of property can only be justified by the ac- 
cident Or merit of prior occupancy; and on this foundation it is 
wisely established by the philosophy of the civilians (137). The 
savage who hollows a tree, inserts a sharp stone into a wooden 
handle, or applies a string to an elastic branch, becomes in a slate 
of nature the just proprietor of the canoe, the bow, or the hatchet. 
The materials were common to all, the new form, the produce of his 
time and simple industry, belongs solely to himself. His hungry 
brethren cannot, without a sense of their own injustice, extort from 
the hunter the game of the forest overtaken or slain by his personal 
strength and dexterity. If his provident care preserves and mul- 
tiplies the tame animals, whose nature is tractable to the arts of 
education, he acquires a perpetual title to the use and service of 
their numerous progeny, which derives its existence from him alone. 
If he incloses and cultivates a field for their sustenance and bis own, 
a barren waste is converted into a fertile soil; the seed, the ma- 
nure, the labour, create a new value, and the rewards of harvest are 
painfully earned by the fatigues of the revolving year. In the sue- 

(131) Insliliit. 1. ii. lit. i. ii. Compare the pure and precise reasoning or Caius and Heineccius 
(1. ii. tit. i. p. 69 — 91 .) with the loose prolixity of Theophilos (p. 207 — 265.). The opinions of Ul- 
pian affe preserved iiUbe Pandects (I. i. lit. viii. leg. 41. No. 1.). 


* Gibbon accnscs the civilians ol having “rashly the different sects of civilians. See the Insti- 
fixed the age or puberty at twelve or fourteen tales, 1. i. tit. 22., and the fragments of Ulpian. 
years." It was not so; before Justinian, no law Nor was the curator ship obligatory for all mi- 
existed on this subject. Ulpian relates the dis- nors. — W. 
cu&sious which took place on this point among 
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cessive states of society, the hunter, the shepherd, the husbandman, 
may defend their possessions by two reasons which forcibly appeal 
to the feelings of the human mind: that whatever they enjoy is the 
fruit of their own industry; and that every man who envies their 
felicity, may purchase similar acquisitions by the exercise of similar 
diligence. Such, in truth, may be the freedom and plenty of a small 
colony cast on a fruitful island. But the colony multiplies, while 
the space still continues the same; the common rights, the equal 
inheritance of mankind, arc engrossed by the bold and crafty; each 
field and forest is circumscribed by the land-piarks of a jealous 
master ; and it is the peculiar praise of the Roman jurisprudence, 
. that it asserts the claim of the first occupant to the wild animals of 
'the earth, the air, and the waters. In the progress from primitive 
equity to final injustice, the steps are silent, the shades are almost 
imperceptible, and the absolute monopoly is guarded by positive laws 
and artificial reason. The active insatiate principle of self-love can 
alone supply the arts of life and the wages of industry; and as soon 
as civil government and exclusive property have been introduced, 
they become necessary to the existence of the human race. Except 
in the singular institutions of Sparta, the wisest legislators have 
disapproved an agrarian law as a false and dangerous innovation. 
Among the Romans, the enormous disproportion of wealth sur- 
mounted the ideal restraints of a doubtful tradition, and an obsolete 
statute ; a tradition that the poorest follower of Romulus had been 
endowed with the perpetual inheritance of two jugera (138) ; a 
statute which confined the richest citizen to the measure of five 
hundred jugera, or three hundred and twelve acres of land. The 
original territory of Rome consisted only of some miles of wood and 
meadow along the banks of the Tiber ; and domestic exchange could 
add nothing to the national stock. But the goods of an alien or 
enemy were lawfully exposed to the first hostile occupier ; the city 
was enriched by the profitable trade of war; and the blood of her 
sons was the only price that was paid for the Volscian sheep, the 
slaves of Britain, or the gems and gold of Asiatic kingdoms. In the 
language of ancient jurisprudence, which was corrupted and for- 
gotten before the age of Justinian, these spoils were distinguished 
by the name of manceps or mancipium, taken with the hand; and 
whenever they were sold or emancipated, the purchaser required 
some assurance that they had been the property of an enemy, and 
not of a fellow-citizen (139). A citizen could only forfeit his rights 


(138) The heredium or the first Romans it defined by Yarro (do Re Rustics, 1. i. c. ii. p. 141. 
c. x. p. 160, 161. edit. Gesner), and clouded by Pliny’s declamation (Hist. Natnr. xviii. 2.). A just 
and learned comment is given in the Administration des Torres chet les Remains (p. 12 — 66.).* 

(139) The res mancipi is ciplained from Taint and remote lights by L’lpian (Fragment, tit. XTiii. 


* On the duo jugera, compare Niebuhr, vol. I. p. 337.— M. 
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by apparent dereliction, and such dereliction of a valuable interest 
could not easily be presumed. Yet, according to the Twelve Tables, 
a prescription of one year for moveables, and of two years for im- 
moveables, abolished the claim of the ancient master, if the actual 
possessor had acquired them by a fair transaction from the person 
whom he believed to be the lawful proprietor (140). Such con- 

p. 618, 619.) and Bynkershoek [Opp. lorn. i. p. 306—315.). The defibitioo is somewhat arbitrary ; 
and as uone except myself have assigned a reason, I am diffident of my own. 

(140) From this short prescription, Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 423.) infers, that there could not then 
bo more order and settlement in Italy than noio amongst the Tartars. By the civilian of his adver- 
sary Wallace, he is reproached, and not w ithout reason, for overlooking the conditions (lustilut. 


I. ii. tiL vi.).* 


* Gibbon acknowledges, in the former note, 
the obscurity of bis views with regard to the ret 
mancipi. The interpreters, who preceded him, 
are not agreed on this point, one of the most dif- 
ficult in the ancient Homan law. The conclu- 
sions of Hume, of which the author here speaks, 
are grounded ou false assumptions. Gibbon had 
conceived very inaccurate notions of Property 
among the Romans, and those of many authors 
in the present day are not lets erroneous. We 
think it right, in this place, to dcvelope the sys- 
tem of property among the Romans, as the result 
of the study of the extant original authorities on 
the ancient law, and as it has been demonstrated, 
recognised, and adopted by the most learned 
expositors of the Roman law. Besides the au- 
thorities formerly known, such as the Fragments 
of I'lpian, t. xix. and t. I. § 16. Thooph. Pa- 
raph. i. 5. S 4., may be consulted the Institutes 
of Gaius, i. S 64. and ii. S 40. et seqq. 

The Roman laws protected all property acquired 
in a lawful manuer. They imposed on those 
who had invaded it, the obligation of making 
restitution and reparation of all damage caused 
by that invasion ; they punished it, moreover, in 
many eases, by a pecuniary fine. But they did 
not always grant a recovery against the third 
person, who had become bona tide possessed of 
the property. He who had obtained possession 
of a thing belonging to another, knowing no- 
thing of the prior right* of that person, maintained 
Use possession. The law had expressly deter- 
mined those cases, in which it permitted property 
to be reclaimed from an iuooccnt possessor. In 
these cases possessions had the characters of ab- 
solute proprietorship, called mancipium, jus Qui- 
ritium. To possess this right, it was not suffi- 
cient to have entered into possession of the thing 
in any manner; the acquisition was bound to 
have that character of publicity, which was given 
by the observation of solemn forms, prescribed 
by the laws, or the uninterrupted exercise of 
proprietorship during a certain time : the Roman 
citizen alone could acquire this proprietorship. 
Bvery other kind of possession, which might be 
named imperfect proprietorship, was called •“ in 
boois habere." It was not till after the time of 
Cicero that the general name of Dominium wa s 
given to all proprietorship. 

It was then the publicity which constitutor 1 the 
distinctive character of absolute dominion. This 
publicity was grounded on the mode of -acquisi- 


tion, which the moderns have called Civil (Modi 
adqnirendi Civile*). These modes of acquisition 
were, I. Mancipium or mancipatio, which was 
nothing but the solemn delivering over of the 
thing in the presence of a determinate number of 
witnesses and a public officer : it was from this 
probably that proprietorship was named, 2. In 
jure ccssio, which was a solemn delivering over 
before the pnetor. 3. Adjudicatio, made by a 
judge, in a case of partition. - 4. Lex, which com- 
prehended modes of acquiring in particular cases 
determined by law; probably the law of the 
xii tables; for instance, the sub corona emptio 
and the legatum . 5. Usus, called afterwards 
usucapio, and by the modems prescription. This 
was only a year for moveables ; two years for 
things not moveable. Its primary object was 
altogether diiTerent from that of prescription in 
the present day. It was originally introduced in 
order to transform the simple possession of a 
thing (in bonis habere) into Roman proprietor- 
ship. The public and uninterrupted possession 
of a thing, enjoyed for the space of one or two 
yean, was sufficient to make known to the inha- 
bitants of the city of Rome, to whom the thing 
belonged. This last mode of acquisition com- 
pleted the system of civil acquisitions, by legal- 
ising, as it were, every other kind of acquisition 
which was not conferred, from the commence- 
ment, by theJusQuiritinm. V. t lpian. Fragm. i. 

$ 16. Gaius, ii. S *4. We believe, according to 
Gaius, S 43., that this asucapliou was extended 
to the case, where a thing bad been acquircdi 
from a person not the real proprietor ; and that, 
according to the time prescribed, it gave to the 
possessor the Roman proprietorship. But tbit 
does not appear to have been the original design 
of this Institution. CaHerum etiam carum rerun* 
usucapio nobis oompelit, qu;e non a domino nobia 
tradila fuerint, si motto cas bona lide acceperi* 
mus. Gaius, I. ii. $ 43. 

As to things of smaller valne, or those which it. 
was difficult to distinguish from each other, the 
solemnities of which we speak were not requisite 
to obtain legal proprietorship. In this case sim- 
ple delivery was sufficient. 

In proportion to the aggrandizement of the Re- 
public, this latter principle became more impor- 
tant from the increase of the commerce and 
wealth of the stale. It was necessary to know 
what were those things of w hich absolute pro- 
perty might be acquired by simple delivery, and 
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scientious injustice, without any mixture of fraud or farce, could 
seldom injure the members of a small republic; but the various 
periods of three, of ten, or of twenty years, determined by Justinian, 
are more suitable to the latitudo of a great empire. It is only in the 
term of prescription that the distinction of real and personal fortune 
has been remarked by the civilians; and their general idea of pro- 
perty is that of simple, uniform, and absolute -dominion. The 
subordinate exceptions of use, of usufruct (141), of servitudes (443), 
imposed for the benefit of a neighbour on lands and houses, are 
abundantly explained by the professors of jurisprudence. The claims 
of property, as far as they are altered by the mixture, the division, 
or the transformation of substances, are investigated with metaphy- 
sical subtlety by the same civilians. 

The personal title of the first proprietor must be determined by 
his death : but the possession, without any appearance of change, is 
peaceably continued in his children, the associates of his toil, and 
the partners of his w'ealth. This uaturai inheritance has been pror 


(Ml) Sc.e liic Institute, It. i. tit. iv, t.). and tin* Pandncts (I. vii.) . Noodl has composed a Warned 
and distinct treatise de Usufructu [Opp. tom. i. p. 387 — 478.). • 

(142) The questions de Scrvitulibut are discussed in the Institutes (L. ii. liL iii.), and Pandect* 
(1. viii.J. Cicero (pro Murcua, c. 9.) and LatTanlius (Institut. Divio. 1. i. c.1.) affect to laugh at the 
insignilicant doctrine, dc aqua pluvia arcenda, die. Yet it might be oC frequent use among litigious 
neighbours, both in town and country. 


what, on the contrary, those, the acquisition of 
which must be sanctioned by thi'se solemnities. 
This question was necessarily to Iks decided by a 
general rule ; and it is this rule which estaldishes 
the distinction between res ntaneipi and nec 
manrfpi. a distinction about which the opinions 
of modern civilians differ so much that there are 
above ten conNicling systems on the subject. 
The system which accords best with a sound in- 
terpretation of the Roman laws, is that proposed 
by M.Trekel of Hamburg, and still farther de- 
veloped by U. Hugo, who lias ex Ira tied it iu the 
Magazine of Civil Law, vol. ii. p. 7. This is the 
system now utmost universally adopted. Res 
maucipi (by contraction for mancipiij were things 
of which the absolute property (Jus Quirilium), 
might be acquired only by the solemnities men- 
tioued above, at least by that of mancipation, 
which was, without doubt, the most easy and 
the most usual. Gaius, ii. $ 25. As for oilier 
things, the acquisition of which was not subject 
to these forms, in order to confer absolute right, 
they were called res nec auncipi. See lilpian, 
Fragm. xix. £ 1. 3. 7. 

lllpian aud Varro enumerate the different 
kinds of res luancipi. Tlieir enumerations do not 
quite agree; and \arious methods of reconciling 
them have been attempted. The authority of 
Ulpian, however, who wrote as a civilian, ought 
to have the greater weight ou tbi* sul ject. 

But why are these things alone res maucipi? 
This is one of the questions, which have hero 
most frequently agitated, and on which the opi- 
nions of civilians are most divided. M. Hugo has 


resolved it in the most natural and satisfactory 
manner. “ All things which were easily known 
individually, which were of great value, with 
which the Romans were acquainted, and wliicJh 
they highly appreciated, were res maucipi. 0/ 
old mancipation or some other solemn form wa* 
required for the acquisition of these things, on 
account of their importance. Mancipation served 
to prove tlieir acquisition, because they were 
easily distinguished one from the other." On 
this great historical discussion consult the Ma- 
gazine of Civil Law by M. Hugo, vol. ii. p. 37, 3$. 
The dissertation of M. J. M. Zachariic, de 'Re- 
bus Maucipi Conjecture, p. 11. Lipsue, 1807. 
The History of Civil Law by M. Hugo; dud my 
lustituliones Juris Romani Privali, p. 108. 110. 

. As a general rule it may be said, that ail things 
are res nec maucipi, the res mancipi arc the ex- 
ception to this principle. 

The pnetors changed the system of property 
by allowing a person, who had a thing in bonis, 
the right to recover before the prescribed term 
of usucaption had conferred absolute proprie- 
torship. ( Pauliaua in rem actio.) Justinian 
went still farther, in times when there was no 
longer any distinction between a Roman citizen 
aud a stranger. He granted the right of recover- 
ing aW things which had been acquired, whether 
by what wore called civil or natural modes of 
acquisition. Cod. I. vii. t. 25. 31. And lie so al- 
tered the theory of Gaius in his Institutes, ii. 1., 
that no trace remains of the doctrine taught by 
that civilian.— W. 
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tec ted by the legislators of every climate and age, and the father is 
encouraged to persevere in slow and distant improvements, by the 
tender hope, that a long posterity will enjoy the fruits of his labour. 

Th c principle of hereditary succession is universal ; but the order 
has been variously established by convenience or caprice, by the 
spirit of national institutions, or by some partial example which was 
originally decided by fraud or violence. The jurisprudence of the 
Romans appears to have deviated from the equality of nature, much 
less than the Jewish (143), the Athenian (144), or the English insti- 
tutions (145). On the death of a citizen, all bis descendants, un- 
less they were already freed from his paternal power,, were called 
to the inheritance of his possessions. The insolent prerogative of 
primogeniture was unknown; the two sexes were placed on a just 
level ; all the sons and daughters were entitled to an equal portion 
of the patrimonial estate ; and if any of the sons had been inter- 
cepted by a premature death, his person was represented, and his 
share was divided, by his surviving children. On the failure of the 
direct line, the right of succession must diverge to the collateral' 
branches. The degrees of kindred (146) are numbered by the civi- civil t, 
Iians, ascending from the last possessor to a common parent, and of kin 
descending from the common parent to the next heir: my. father 
stands in. the first degree, my brother in the second, his children in 
the third, and the remainder of the series may be conceived' by 
fancy, or pictured in a genealogical table. In this computation, » 
distinction was made, essential to the laws and even the constitu- 
tion of Rome; the agnats, or persons connected, by a line of males, 
were called, as they stood in the nearest degree, to an equal parti- 
tion ; but a female was incapable of transmitting any legal claims ; 
and tlie cognats of.every rank, without excepting the dear relation 
of a mother and a son, were disinherited by the Twelve Tables, as 
strangers and aliens. Among the Romans agens or lineage was 
united by a common name and domestic rites; the various cogno- 
mens or surnames of Scipio, or Marcellus, distinguished from each 
Other the subordinate branches or families of the Cornelian or Clau- 
dian race: the default of the agnats, of the same surname, was sup- 

~(143) Among (he patriarchs, the Grsl-horn enjoyed a mystic and spiritual primogeniture (Gene- 
•is, xxv. 31.). lu the land of Canaan he was entitled to a double porliou of inheritance (Deutero- 
nomy, xxi. 17. with Le Clerc’s judicious Commentary). 

(144) At Alliens the sons were equal ; hut the poor daughters were endowed at the discretion of 

thoir brothers. See the xiTjpixoc pleadings ol Is®u» (iu the viitb volume of the Greek Orators), il- 
lustrated by the version and comment of Sir William Jones, a scholar, a lawyer, and a mao of 
genius. * 

(145) In England, th* eldest sen alone inherits all the land ; a law, says the orthodox Judge 
Biackslune (Commentaries on the Laws of England, voi. H. p. ‘215.), unjust only in the opinion of 
younger brothers. It may bte of some political we in sharpening their industry. 

(146) Blaoksloue's Tables (vol. ii. p. 20*2.) represent aud compare the decrees of the civil with 
those of the canon and common law. A separate tract of Julius Paulas, de gradibm el affinibw, is 
inserted or abridged in the Pandects (1. ixxviii. tit. x.). In the viitb degrees be computes (No. 18.) 
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plied by the larger denomination of gentiles; and the vigilance of 
the laws maintained, in the same name, the perpetual descent of 
religion and property. A similar principle dictated the Voconian 
law (147), which abolished the right of female inheritance. As 
long as virgins were given or sold in marriage, the adoption of the 
wife extinguished the hopes of the daughter. But the equal suc- 
cession of independent matrons, supported their pride and luxury, 
and might transport into a foreign house the riches of their fathers. 
"While the maxims of Cato (148) were revered, they tended to per- 
petuate in each family a just and virtuous mediocrity: till female 
blandishments insensibly triumphed ; and every salutary restraint 
was lost in the dissolute greatness of the republic.. The rigour of 
the decemvirs was tempered by the equity of the praetors. Their 
edicts restored emancipated and posthumous children to the rights 
of nature ; and upon the failure of the aefnats, they preferred the 
blood of the cognats to the name of the gentiles, whose title and 
character were insensibly covered with oblivion. The reciprocal 
inheritance of mothers and sons was established in the Tertullian 
and Orphitian decrees by the humanity of the senate. A new and 
more impartial order was introduced by the novels of Justinian, 
who alTected to revive the jurisprudence of the Twelve Tables. The 
lines of masculine and female kindred were 'confounded : the de- 
scending, ascending, and collateral series, was accurately defined ; 
and each degree, according to the proximity of blood and affection, 
succeeded to the vacant possessions of a Roman citizen (149). 
introduction The order of succession is regulated by nature, or at least by the 
*wtimen'u° f general and permanent reason of the lawgiver : but this order is 
frequently violated by the arbitrary and partial wills, which pro- 
long. the dominion of the testatoi beyond the grave (150). In the 
simple state of society, this last use or abuse of the right of property 
is seldom indulged : it was introduced at Athens by the laws of 
Solon ; and the private testaments of the father of a family are autho- 
rised by the Twelve Tables. Before the time of the decemvirs (151) 
a Roman citizen exposed his wishes and motives to the assembly of 


(147) The Voconlan law was enacted in the year of Borne 584. The younger Scipio, who was then 
17 years of age (Freoslicmius, Supplement. Livian. ihi. 40.), found an occasion of exercising his 
generosity to bis mother, sisters, die. (Polybius, tom. ii. I. xxxi. p. 1453 — 1464. edit. Grooov. a 
domestic witness). 

(148) Legem Yoconiam (Ernesti, Clavis Ciceroniana) magna voco bonis lateribns (at Ixv years of 
age) suasissem, says old Cato) dc Senectutc, c. 5.). Aulus Gellius (vii. 13. xvii. 6.) has saved some 
passages. 

(149) Sec the law of succession in the Institutes of Cains (1. ii. tit. viii. p. 130 — 144.), and Justi- 
nian (1. Hi. tit. i — vi. with the Greek version of Tbeophilus, p. 515 — 575. 588 — 600.), the Pandects 
(1. xxxviii. tit. vi — xvij.), the Code (f. vi. til. Iv — lx.), and the Novels (cxviii.). 

(150) That succession was the rule, testament the exception , is proved by Taylor (Elements of 
Civil Law, p. 5i9 — 527.), a learned, rambling, spirited, writer. In the iid and Hid books the me- 
thod of the Institutes is doubtless preposterous; and the chancellor Daguesseau (OKovres, tom h 
p. 275.) wishes bis countryman Dornat in the place of Tribonian. Yet covenant s before tuecettiont 
is not surely the natural order of the civil knot. 

(151) Prior examples of testaments are perhaps fabulous. At Athens a childless father only could 
make a will (Plutarch, in Soloue, tom. i. p. 164. See Isaeas and Jones.). 
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the thirty curiae or parishes, and the general law of inheritance was 
suspended by an occasional act of the legislature. After the per- 
mission of the decemvirs, each private lawgiver promulgated his 
verbal or written testament in the presence of five citizens, who 
represented the five classes of the Roman people; a sixth witness 
attested their concurrence; a seventh weighed the copper money, 
which was paid by an imaginary purchaser ; and the estate was 
emancipated by a fictitious sale and immediate release. This sin- 
gular ceremony (152), which excited the wonder of the Greeks, -was 
still practised in the age of Severus ; but the praetors had already 
approved a more simple testament, for which they required the seals 
and signatures of seven witnesses, free from all legal exception, and 
purposely summoned for the execution of that important act. A 
domestic monarch, who reigned over the lives and fortunes of his 
children, might distribute their respective shares according to the 
degrees of their merit or his affection : his arbitrary displeasure 
chastised an unworthy son by the loss of his inheritance, and the 
mortifying preference of a stranger. But the experience of unna- 
tural parents recommended some limitations of their testamentary 
powers. A son, or, by the laws of Justinian, even a daughter, 

•could no longer be disinherited by their silence : they were com- 
pelled to name the criminal, and to specify the offence; and the 
justice of the emperqr enumerated the sole causes that could justify 
such a violation of the first principles of nature and society (153). 

Unless a legitimate portion, a fourth part, had been reserved for the 
children, they were entitled to institute an action or complaint of 
inofficious testament ; to suppose that their father’s understanding 
was impaired by sickness or age; and respectfully to appeal from 
his rigorous sentence to the deliberate wisdom of the magistrate. 

In the Roman jurisprudence, an essential distinction was admitted Legsde*. 
between the inheritance and the legacies. The heirs who succeeded 
to the entire unity, or to any of the twelve fractions of the substance 
of the testator, represented his civil and religious character, asserted 
his rights, fulfilled his obligations, and discharged the gifts of friend- 
ship or liberality, which his last will had bequeathed under the name 
of legacies. But as the imprudence or prodigality of a dying man 
might exhaust the inheritance, and leave only risk and labour to his 
successor, he was empowered to retain the Falcidian portion ; to 

(152) The testament of Augustas is specified by Suetonius (in August, c. 101. in Neron. c. 4.}, 
who may be studied as a code of Roman antiquities. Plutarch (Opuscul. loin. ii. p. 9T6.) is surprised 
Sxav bi iftaQrjxas ypafwcrtv, frepov; [xiv aTroXctvrovot xXripovofxovt;, frtpoi £e ttwXov- 
ort T3t{ ov*<not$. The language of Ulpian (Fragment, tit. xx. p. 627. edit. Schulling) is almost too 
exclusive — solum in usn est. 

• (153) Justinian (Novell, cxv. No. 3, 4.) enumerates only the public and private crimes, for 
which a son might likewise disinherit his father.* 
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* Gibbon has singular notions on the provisions of Novell, cxv. c. 3, 4., which probably he did 
not clearly understand.— W. 
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deduct, before the payment of the legacies, a clear fourth for his own 
emolument. A reasonable time was allowed to examine the propor- 
tion between the debts aud the estate, to decide w hether he should ac- 
cept or refuse the testament; and if he used the benefit of an inven- 
tory, the demands of the creditors could not exceed the valuation of 
the effects. The last wilt of a citizen might be altered during his life, 
or rescinded after his death: the persons whom ho named might die 
before him, or reject the inheritance, or be exposed to some legal dis- 
qualification . In the contemplation of those events, he was permitted 
fo'Bubstitute second or third heirs, to replace each other according 
to the order of the testament; and the incapacity of a madman or an 
infant to bequeath his property might be supplied by a similar sub- 
stitution (154). But the power of the testator expired with the 
acceptance of the testament : each Roman of mature age and dis- 
cretion acquired the absolute dominion of his inheritance, and the 
simplicity of the civil law was never clouded by the long and intri- 
cate entails which confine the happiness and freedom of unborn 
generations. 

Conquest ami the formalities of law established the use of codi- 
qiU. If a Roman was, surprised by death in a remote province of 
the empire, ho addressed a short epistle to his legitimate or testa- ■ 
mentary heir; who fulfilled with honour, or neglected with impu- 
nity, this last request, which the judges before the age of Augustus 
were not authorised to enforce. A. codicil might be expressed in 
any mode, or in any language; but the subscription of five witnesses 
must declare that it was the genuine composition of the author. 
His intention, however laudable, was sometimes illegal ; and the 
invention of fidei-commissa, or trusts, arose from the struggle be- 
tween natural justice and positive -jurisprudence. A stranger of 
Greece or Africa might be the friend or benefactor of a childless 
Roman, but none, except a fellow-citizen, could act as his heir. 
The Yoconian law, which abolished female succession, restrained 
the legacy or inheritance of a woman to the sum of one hundred 
thousand sesterces (155) ; and an only daughter was condemned 
almost as an alien in her father’s house. The zeal of friendship, 
and parental affection, suggested a liberal artifice : a qualified citi- 
zen was named in the testament, with a prayer or injunction that 
he would restore the inheritance to the person for whom it was 
truly intended. Various was the conduct of the trustees in this 
painful situation : they had sworn to observe the laws of their coun- 

(154) The substitutions fidei-commissaires of the modern civil law is a feudal idea ffrafled oo the 
Roman jurisprudence, and bears scarcely any resemblance lo the ancient fidei-commissa (Institu- 
tions dn Droit Francois, tom. i. p. 347—383. Deoissart, Decisions de Jurisprudence, tom. iv. p. 577 
■ — 604.). They were stretched to the fourth degree by an abuse of the cfixlh Novel; a partial, per- 
plexed, declamatory law. 

(155) Diqn Cassius (loin. ji. I, hi. p. 8U. with IUixnar'i Notes) specifies in Gxcoh money the mm 
of ‘J5,(HlO drachms. 
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try, but honour prompted them to violate their oath ; and if they 
preferred their interest under the mask of patriotism, they for- 
feited the esteem of every virtuous mind. The declaration of Au- 
gustus relieved their doubts, gave a legal sanction to confidential 
testaments and codicils, and gently unravelled the forms and re? 

Straints of the republican jurisprudence (156). But as the new 
practice of trusts degenerated into some abuse, the trustee was en- 
abled, by the Trebcllian and Pegasian decrees, to reserve one fourth 
of the estate, or to transfer on the head of the real heir all the debts 
and actions of the succession. The interpretation of testaments 
was strict and literal; but the language of trusts and codicils was 
delivered from the minute and technical accuracy of the civi- 
lians (157). 

111. The general duties of mankind are imposed by tbeir public ni. or 
and private relations : but their specific obligations to each other CT 0! “' 
can only he the effect of, 1. a promise, 2. a bcoeiit, or 3. an injury: 
and v hen these obligations are ratified by law, the interested party 
may compel the performance by a civil action. On this principle, 
the civilians of every country have erected a similar jurisprudence, 
the fair conclusion of universal reason and justice (158). 

1. The goddess of faith (of human and social faith) was wor- promim. 
Shipped, not only in her temples, but in tile lives of the Homans; 
ami if that nation was deiicient in the more amiable qualities of be- 
nevolence and generosity, they astonished the Greeks by their sin- 
cere and simple performance of the most burdensome engage- 
ments (159). Yet among the same people, according to the rigid 
maxims of the patricians and decemvirs, a naked pact, a promise, 
or even an oath, did not create any civil obligation, unless it was 
confirmed by the legal form of a stipulation. Whatever might be 
the etymology of the Latin word, it conveyed the idea of a firm and 
irrevocable contract, which was always expressed in the mode of a 
question and answer. Do you promise to pay me one hundred piece* 
of gold? was thosolemn interrogation of Seius. 1 do promise — was 
the reply of Sempronius. The friends of Sempronius, who answered 
forhis ability and inclination, might be separately sued at theoption of 

(1^6] The revolutions of lb? Roman laws of inheritance are finely, though sometimes fancifully, 
deduced by M«mt.'Si|iiifii (Esprit des Loix, I. xxvii.). 

(157) Of the civil jurisprudence of successions, testaments, codicils, legacies, and trusts, the prin- 
ciple* are ascertained in the fiistitutcs of Caius (l. ii. tit. ii — ix. p. 91 — (44.), Justinian (l, ii. Ul. x— 
xxv.), and Tlioophiltt* (p. 328—514.) ; and the immense detail occupies twelve boots (xxvii* — xxxix.) 
of the I'audeiTs. 

(158) The Institutes of Cains (I. ii. tit. ix, x. p. 144 — 2l4.}, of Justinian (I. iii. tit. xiv — xxx. I. iv. 
tit. i— vi.), and ol Theophilus (p. 616 — 837.), distinguish Tour sorts of obligations — aut re, aul verbis, 
apt Uteris , aul consensu : but l confess myself partial to my own division.* 

(156) How much is the cool, rational evidence of Polybius [1. vi*. p. 693. I. xxxi. p. 1459, 1460.) 
superior to vague, indiscriminate applause — .omnium maxJine el praxipue (idem coluil (A. GeUittS, 
xx. 4.). 


* It is not at all applicable to the Roman system of contracts, even if >1 were allowed to be good. 
— M. 
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Seius; and the benefit of partition, or order of reciprocal actions, 
insensibly deviated from the strict theory of stipulation. The most 
cautious and deliberate consent was justly required to sustain the 
validity of a gratuitous promise; and the citizen who might have 
obtained a legal security, incurred the suspicion of fraud, and paid 
the forfeit of his neglect. But the ingenuity of the civilians suc- 
cessfully laboured to convert simple engagements into the form of 
solemn stipulations. The praetors, as the guardians of social faith, 
admitted every rational evidence of a voluntary and deliberate act, 
which in their tribunal produced an equitable obligation, and for 
which they gave an action and a remedy (160). 

BeneEu. 2. The obligations of the second class, as they were contracted 
by the delivery of a thing, are marked by the civilians with the 
epithet of real (161). A grateful return is due to the author of a 
benefit; and whoever is intrusted with the property of another, 
has bound himself to the sacred duty of restitution. In the case 
of a friendly loan, the merit of generosity is on the side of the 
lender only; in a deposit, on the side of the receiver; but in a 
pledge, and the rest of the selfish commerce of ordinary life, the 
benefit is compensated by an equivalent, and the obligation to re- 
store is variously modified by the nature of the transaction. The 
Latin language very happily expresses the fundamental difference 
between the commodatum and the mutuum, which our poverty is 
reduced to confound under the vague and common appellation of a 
loan. In the former, the borrower was obliged to restore the same 
individual thing with which he had been accommodated for the 
temporary supply of his wants ; in the latter, it was destined for 
his use and consumption, and he discharged this mutual engage- 
ment, by substituting the same specific value, according to a just 
estimation of number, of weight, and of measure. In the contract 
of sale, the absolute dominion is transferred to the purchaser, and 
he repays the benefit with an adequate sum of gold or silver, the 
price and universal standard of all earthly possessions. The obli- 
gation of another contract, that of location, is of a more compli- 
cated kind. Lands or houses, labour or talents, may be hired for 


(160) The Jus Prmloriom dc Pactis et Transaction! bos is a separate and satisfactory treatise of 
Gerard Noodt (Opp. tom i. p. 483—564.). And I will her*; observe that the universities of Holland 
and Brandenburg, in iho beginning of the present century, appear to have studied the civil law on 
the most just and liberal principles.* 

(161) The nice and various subject of contracts by consent is spread over four hooks (xvii— xx.) of 
the Pandects, and is one of the parts best deserving of the attention of an English student. + 


* Simple agreements ( pacta ) formed as valid agreement, by which the right of action was given 
an obligation as a solemn contract. Only an to this. — W. 

action, or the right to a direct judicial proseco- t This is erreneously called “ benefits.” Gib- 
tion, was not permitted in every case of compact, bon enumerates various kinds of contracts, of 
Id all other rrspects, the judge was bound to which some alone axe properly called benefits, 
maintain an agreement made by pactum. The —Yf. 
stipulation was a form common to every kind of 
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a definite term; at the expiration of the time, the. tiling itself must 
be restored to the owner with an additional reward for the benefi- 
cial occupation and employment. In these lucrative contracts, to 
which may be added those of partqprship and commissions, the ci- 
vilians sometimes imagine the delivery of the object, and sometimes 
presume the consent of the parties. The substantial pledge has 
been refined into the invisible rights of a mortgage or hypotheca; 
and the agreement of sale, for a certain price, imputes, from that 
moment, the chances of gain or loss to the account of the purchaser. 
It may be fairly supposed, that every man will obey the dictates of 
his interest; and if he accepts the benefit, he is obliged to sustain 
the expense, of the transaction. In this boundless subject, the 
historian will observe the location of land and money, the “rent of 
the one and the interest of the other, as they materially afTect the 
prosperity of agriculture and commerce. The landlord was often 
obliged to advance the stock and instruments of husbandry, and 
to content himself with a partition of the fruits. If the feeble tenant 
was oppressed by accident, contagion, or hostile violence, he 
claimed a proportionable relief from the equity of the laws : five 
years were the customary term, and no solid or costly improve- 
ments could be expected from a farmer, who, at each moment, 
might be ejected by the sale of the estate (162). Usury (163), 
the inveterate grievance of the city, had been discouraged by the 
Twelve Tables (16V), and abolished by the clamours of the people. 
It was revived by their wants and idleness, tolerated by the dis- 
cretion of llie praetors, and finally determined by the Code of Justi- 
nian. Persons of illustrious rank were confined to the moderate 

(162) The covenants of rent are defined in the Pandects ( I. xix.) and the Code ( I. iv. tit. Ixv.). 
The quinquennium, or term of five years, appears to have been a custom rather than a law ; bat 
in France all leases of land were determined in nine years. This limitation was removed only Id 
the year 1775 ( Encyclopedic Methodique, tom. i. dc la Jurisprudence, p. 668, 669.) ; and I am 
sorry to observe that it yet prevail* in the beauteous and happy country where I am permitted to 
reside. 

(163) I might implicitly acquiesce in the sense and learning of the three bboks of G. Noodt, dc 
foenorc et usuris (Opp. tom. i. p. 175 — 268.). The interpretation of the asies or centesima usurw 
at twelve, the unciaria at one per cent, is maintained by the best critics and civilians : Noodt (I. ii. 
c. 2. p. 207.), Gravina ( Opp. p. 205, &c. 210.), Heinoccius ( Antiqoitat. ad Institut. I. iii. til. xv.) t 
Montesquieu ( Esprit des Lois, I. xxii. c. 22. tom. ii. p. 36. Defense de I'Esprit des Lois, tom. iii. 
p. 478. die.), and above all John Frederic Gronovhis (dc Pecnnia Veteri, 1. iii. c. 13. p. 213—227. 
and his three Antexcgeses, p. 455 — 655. ), the founder, or at least the champion, of this probablo 
opinion ; which is, however, perplexed with some difficulties. 

(164) Primo xii Tabulis sancitnm est ne quis unciario ftrnorc amplius cxercerot (Tacit. Annal. vi. 
16.). Pour peu (says Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, I. xxii. c. 22.) qu'on soil verse dans I histoirc do 
Rome, on verra qu'une pareille ioi ne devoit pas Sire I'ouvrage des decemvirs. Was Tacitus ignorant 
— or stupid? But the wiser and more virtuous patricians might sacrifice their avarice to their am- 
bition, and might attempt to check the odions practice by such interest as no lender would accept, 
and such penalties as no debtor would incur.* 


* The real nature of the fcenus anciarium has jectures of Niebuhr, Hist. Rom. tom. ii. p. 431 - 
been proved : it amounted in a year of twelve — W. 

months to ten per cent. See, in the Magazine Compare a very clear account of this question 
of Civil Law by M. Hugo, vol. v. p. 180. 184., in the impend ix to Mr. Travers Twiss’s Epitome of 
an article of M. Schrader, following up the con* Niebohr, vol. ii. p. 257.— M. 
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profit of four per cent. ; six was pronounced to be the ordinary 
and legal standard of interest; eight was allowed for the Conve- 
nience of manufacturers and merchants; twelve was granted to 
nautical insurance, which the wiser ancients had not attempted to 
define; but, except in this perilous adventure, the practice of exor- 
bitant usury was severely restrained (163). The most simple inte- 
rest was condemned by the clergy of the East and West (166) : but 
the sense of mutual benefit, which had triumphed over the laws of 
the republic, has resisted with equal firmness the decrees of the 
church, and even the prejudices of mankind (167). 

3. Nature and society impose the strict obligation or repairing ah 
injury ; and the sufferer by private injustice acquires a personal 
right and a legitimate action. If the property of another be en- 
trusted to our rare, the requisite degree of care may rise and fall 
according to the benefit which we derive from such temporary 
possession ; we are seldom made responsible ibr inevitable accident, 
but the consequences of a voluntary fault must always be imputed 
to the author (168). A Roman pursued and recovered his stolen 
goods by a civil action or theft; they might pass through a suc- 
cession of pure and innocent hands, but nothing less than a pre- 
scription of thirty years could extinguish his original claim. They 
were restored by the sentence of the prietor, and the injury was 
compensated by double, or threefold, or even quadruple damages, 
as the deed had been perpetrated by secret fraud or open rapine, as 
the robber had been surprised in the fact, dr detected by a subse- 
quent research. The Aquilian law (160) defended the living pro- 
perty of a citizen, his slaves and cattle, from the stroke of malied 
or negligence : the highest price was allowed that could be ascribed 
to the domestic animal at any moment of the year preceding his 
death; a similar latitude of thirty days was granted on the destruc- 
tion of any other valuable effects. A personal injury is blunted 
or sharpened by the manners of the times and the sensibility of the 
individual : the pain or the disgrace of a word or blow cannot easily 
be appreciated by a pecuniary equivalent. The rudcjurispriidencc 
of the decemvirs had confounded all hasty insults, w hich did not 


005) Justinian has not eondcscofided to give usury a plant in his Institutes : hut the neccasar* 
rules ami restrictions arc inserted in the Pandects ( I. nil. til. i, ||.), and the Code (|. Iv. tit. xialf, 

(186) The fathers arc unanimous [Barbeyrac, Horde des Peres, p. Mi, 4c.) : Cvnrian, lactanlius. 
Haul, Chrysostom ( See bis frivolous arguments In Noodl, I. i. c . 7. p. 188.), Gregory of Nvssa Am- 
broso, Jt-rotn, Augustin, and a host of councils and casuists, 

(187) Cato, Scucca, Plutarch, have loudly condemned the practice or ahnse of usury. Accord inc 
to the etymology of fcrnui and rox'o? the principal is siipjioscd to generate the interest : a breed of 
barren metal, exclaim* ShaUpearo— and the stage is the echo of the public voice. 

(1C8) Sir William Jones has given an ingenious and rational Essay on tho Law of Bailment (Lon- 
on, 1781, p. 127. in 8vo.). He is perhaps the only lawyer equally conversant with the year-books 
or w estminsU r, the Commentaries of Ulpian, the Attic pleadings of Isams, and the sentences of Ara- 
bian and Persian cadhis. . 

(189) tfoodt (Opp. tom. i. p. 137 — 172.) has composed a separate treatise, ad Li-gcm Auuiliam 
(Pandect. I. ix. tit. ii.J. 
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amount to the fracture of a limb, by condemning the aggressor to 
the common penalty of twenty-five asses. But the same denortn- 
nation of money was reduced, in three centuries, from a pound to 
the weight of half an ounce; and the insolence of a wealthy Roman 
indulged himself in the cheap amusement of breaking and satisfying 
the law of the twelve tables. Yeratius ran through the streets 
striking on the face the inoffensive passengers, and his attendant 
purse-bearer immediately silenced their clamours by the legal ten- 
der of twenty-five pieces of copper, about the value of one shil- 
ling (170). The equity of the praetors examined and estimated the 
distinct merits of each particular complaint. In the adjudication of 
civil damages, the magistrate assumed a right to consider the va* 
rious circumstances of time and place, of age and dignity, which 
may aggravate the shame and sufferings of the injured person : but 
if he admitted the idea of a fine, a punishment, an example, he in- 
vaded the province, though, perhaps, he supplied the defects, of 
the criminal law. 

The execution of the Alban dictator, who was dismembered by puoishmeB*. 
eight horses, is represented by Livy as the first and the last in- 
stance of Roman cruelty in the punishment of the most atrocious 
crimes (171). But this act of justice, or revenge, was inflicted on 
a foreign enemy in the heat of victory, and at the command of a 
single man. The twelve tables afford a more decisive proof of the seventy or 
national spirit, since they were framed by the wisest of the senate, 
and accepted by the free voices of the people ; yet these lawg, like 
the statutes of Draco (172), are written in characters of blood (173). 

They approve the inhuman and unequal principle of retaliation ; 
and the forfeit of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a limb for 
a limb, is rigorously exacted, unless the offender can redeem his 
pardon by a fine of three hundred pounds of copper. The decem- 
virs distributed with much liberality the slighter chastisements of 
flagellation and servitude ; apd nine crimes of a very different com- 
plexion arc adjudged worfc.y of death. - 1. Any act of treason 
against the state, or of correspondence with the public enemy. 

The mode of execution was painful and ignominious : the head of 
the degenerate Roman was shrouded in a veil, his hands were tied ' 
behind his back, and, after he had been scourged by the lictor, he 
was suspended in tlie midst of the forum on a cross, or inauspicious 

(170) An lire GeHius flfoct. Attic. it. i.) borrowed this story from the Commentaries of Q. Labeo 
M i lie xii table*. 

(171) The narrative of Livy (i. 58.) is weighty and solemn. At ta dietia, Jtlbane, maneres, is an 
harsh reflection, unworthy of Virgil*® humanity ( Atiioid, viii. 643.). Heyne, with’ hl$ cmtal good 
uate, observes that the subject was too horrid for the shield of Mnrtn (tom. HI. p. 270.), 

(172) The age of Draco (Olympiad xxxix. f.) ta fixed by Sir John Marsham (Canon Chronictw, 
p. 593 — 596.) and Corsini ( Fasti AttiCi, lom. iii. p. 62.). For hi* laws, see the writers on the go- 
vernment of Athena, Sigonius, Hernias, Potter, drc. 

ft78) The viilb, de delicti*, of the xii table* is delineated by Gravina ( Opp. p. 292, 208. with a 
commentary, p. 214—230 ). Anlus Geilius (*x. I.) and the Coilatio Lrgurn Mosaic# rum <n Roroana- 
rum afford much original information. 
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tree. 2. Nocturnal meetings in the city ; whatever might be the 
pretence, ot pleasure, or religion, or the public, good. 3. The 
murder of a citizen ; for which the common feelings of mankind 
demand the blood of the murderer. Poison is still more odious 
than the sword or dagger; and we are surprised to discover, id two 
flagitious events, how early such subtle wickedness had infected 
the simplicity of the republic, and the chaste virtues of the Roman 
matrons (174). The parricide, who violated the duties of nature 
and gratitude, was cast into the river or the sea, inclosed in a sack ; 
and a cock, a viper, a dog, and a monkey, w r ere successively added 
as the most suitable companions (175). Italy produces no mon- 
keys; but the want could never be felt, till the middle of the sixth 
century first revealed the guilt of a parricide (176). 4. The malice 
of an incendiary. After the previous ceremony of whipping, he 
himself was delivered to the flames ; and in this example alone our 
reason is tempted to applaud the justice of retaliation. 5. Judicial 
perjury. The corrupt or malicious witness was thrown headlong 
from the Tarpeian rock to expiate his falsehood, which was ren- 
dered still more fatal by the severity of the penal laws, and the 
deficiency of written evidence. 6. The corruption of a judge, who 
accepted bribes, to pronounce an iniquitous sentence. .. 7. Libels 
and satires, whose rude strains sometimes disturbed the peace of 
an illiterate city. The author was beaten with clubs, a worthy 
chastisement, but it is not certain that he was left to expire under 
the blows of the executioner (177). 8. The nocturnal mischief of 
damaging or destroying a neighbour's corn. The criminal was 
suspended as a grateful victim to Ceres. But the sylvan deities 
were less implacable, and the extirpation of a more valuable tree 
was compensated by the moderate fino of twenty-five pounds of 
copper, 9. Magical incantations ; which had power, in the opi- 
nion of the Latian shepherds, to exhaust the strength of an enemy, 
to extinguish his life, and to remove from their scats his deep-rooted 

(174) Livy mentions two remarkable and flagitious mi, of 5000 persons accused, and of 190 noble 
matrons convicted, of the crime of poisoning (xl. 48. viii. 18.). Mr. Hume discriminates the ages of 
private and public virtue (Essays, vol. i. p. 22, 23.). I would rather say that such ebullitions of mis* 
chief (as in Prance in the year 1680) are accidents and prodigies which leave no marks on the man- 
ners of a nation. 

(175) The xii tables and Cicero (pro Roscio Amerino, c. 25. 26.) arc content with the sack ; Se- 
neca [Excerpt. Controvert, v. 4 .) adorns it with serpents ; Juvenal pities the guiltless monkey (innoxia 
simia— Satir. xUi. 156.). Hadrian (apud Dositheum Magistrum, 1. iii. c. 16. p. 874 — 876. with 
Schuliing's Note), Modesliuus (Pandect, xlviii. tit. ix. leg. 9.), Constantine (Cod. I. ix. tit. xvii.), 
and Justinian ( Inslilul. 1. iv. til. xvlii.), enumerate all the companions of the parricide. But thia 
fanciful execution was simplified in practice. Hodie tamcn vivi exurunlur vel ad bestias dantur 
(Paul. Sentcnt: Reoept. L v. tit. xxiv. p. 512. edit. Schulling.). 

(176) The first parricide at Rome was L. Ostius, after the second Punic war (Plutarch in Romulo, 
tom. i. p. 57.). During the Cimbric, P. Malleolus was guilty of the first matricide (Liv. Epitom. 
1. Ixviii.). 

(177) Horace talks of the formidine fustis (l. ii. epist. ii. 154.}, but Cicero {do Hepublica, 1. iv. 
apud Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, ix. 6. in Fragment. PhUosoph. tom. iii. p. 393. edit. Olivet ) 
affirms that the decemvirs made libels a capital offence : cum perpaucas res capilc sanxisseot — 
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plantations. The cruelty of the twelve tables against insolvent 
debtors still remains to be told ; and I shall dare to prefer the lite- 
ral sense of antiquity to the specious refinements of modern criti- 
cism (178).* After the judicial proof or confession of the debt, 
thirty days of grace were allowed before a Roman was delivered 
into the power of his fellow-citizen. In this private prison, twelve 
ounces of rice were his daily food ; he might be bound with a chain 
of lifteen pounds weight; and his misery was thrice exposed in the 
market-place, to solicit the compassion of his friends and country- 
men. At the expiration of sixty days, the debt was discharged by 
the loss of liberty or life; the insolvent debtor Was either put to 
death, or sold in foreign slavery beyond the Tiber : but, if several 
creditors were alike obstinate and unrelenting, they might legally 
dismember his body, and satiate their revenge by this horrid parti- 
tion. The advocates for this savage law have insisted, that it must 
strongly operate in deterring idleness and fraud from contracting 
debts which they were unable to discharge; but experience would 
dissipate this salutary terror, by proving, that no creditor could be 
found to exact this unprofitable penalty of life or limb. As the 
manners of Rome were insensibly polished, the criminal code of 
the decemvirs was abolished by the humanity of accusers, witnes- 
ses, and judges; and impunity became the consequence of immode- 
rate rigour. The Porcian and Valerian laws prohibited the magis- 
trates from inflicting on a free citizen any capital, or oven corporal, 
punishment; and the obsolete statutes of blood were artfully, and 
perhaps truly, ascribed to the spirit, not of patrician, but of regal, 
tyranny. 

In the absence of penal laws, and the insufficiency of civil ac- 
tion*, the peace and justice of the city were imperfectly maintained 
by the private jurisdiction of the citizens. The malefactors who 
replenish our gaols are the outcasts of society, and the crimes for 
which they suffer may be commonly ascribed to ignorance, poverty, 
and brutal appetite.' For the perpetration of similar enormities, a 
vile plebeian might claim and abuse the sacred character of a mem- 
ber of the republic : but, on the proof or suspicion of guilt, the 
slave, or the stranger, was nailed to a cross ; and this strict arid 
summary justice might be exercised without restraint over the 
greatest part of the populace of Rome. Each family contained a 
domestic tribunal, which was not confined, like that of the praetor, 
to the cognisance of external actions : virtuous principles and habits 

(178) Bynkersboek (Obsorvat. Juris Rom. I. i. c. I. in Opp. tom. i. p. 9, 10, 11.) labours to prove 
that the creditors divided not the body, bat the price , of the insolvent debtor. Tel his interpreta- 
tion is one perpetual harsh metaphor; nor can lie surmount the Roman authorities of Quintilian, 
Caecilius, Favonius, and Tertullran. See Aulus Gellius, Noel. Attic, xii. 


* Hugo (Histoire du Droit Romain, tom. i. p. 234.) concurs with Gibbon. See Niebuhr, voL 
li. p. 313. — M. 
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were inculcated by the discipline of education; and tho Roman fa- 
ther was accountable to the state for the manners of his children, 
since he disposed, without appeal, of their life, their liberty, and 
their inheritance. In some pressing emergencies, the citizen was 
authorised to avenge his private or public wrongs. The consent of 
the Jewish, the Athenian, and tho Roman laws, approved the 
slaughter of the nocturnal thief ; though in open daylight a robber 
could not be slain without some previous evidence of danger and 
complaint. Whoever surprised an adulterer in his nuptial lied 
might freely exercise his revenge (179); the most bloody or wanton 
outrago was excused by the provocation (180) ; nor was it before 
the reign of Augustus that the husband was reduced to weigh the 
rank of the offender, or that the parent was condemned to sacrifice 
his daughter with her guilty seducer. After the expulsion of the 
kings, the ambitious Roman, who should dare to assume their title 
or imitate their tyranny, was devoted to the infernal gods: each of 
his fellow-citizens was armed with the sword of justice; and the 
act of Brutus, however repugnant to gratitude or prudence, had 
been already sanctified by the judgment of his country (181). The 
barbarous practice of wearing arms in the midst of peace (182), 
and the hloodv maxims of honour, were unknown to the Romans ; 
and, during the two purest ages, from the establishment of eipial 
freedom to the end of the Punic wars, the city w as never disturbed 
hv sedition, and rarely polluted with atrocious crimes. The failure 
of penal laws was more sensibly felt, when every vice was intlained 
by faction at home ami dominion abroad. In the lime of Cieero, 
each private, citizen enjoyed the privilege of anarchy: each minister 
of the republic was exalted to the temptations of regal power, and 
their virtues are entitled to the w'armest praise, as the spontaneous 
fruits of nature or philosophy. After a triennial indulgence of lust, 
rapine, and cruelty, Verres, the tyrant of Sicily, could only he st»ed 
for the pecuniary restitution of three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling; and such was the temper of the laws, the judges, and per- 
haps the accuser himself (183), that, on refunding a thirteenth 


(179! Tho first speech of Lv«fa« ’ Reiske,* Orator. Givrc. lom. v. p. 2—^8. ) lain defrnceof an 
husband who had killed tho adallmr. The right of husbands and father* at Rome and Athens is 

discussed with much learning by Dr. Tavjor ( Lectioucs Lysiacm, c. xi. in Ileiske, tom. vi. p. 301 — 
308.1. 

(180) See C asm hon ad Alhenamtu, I. i. c. 5. p. 1C. Percurrent raphaniqoe inngilcsqae (Catull. 
p. 41, 42. edit. Yoseian.) Hnnc mirgilis intrat (Juvenal. Satir. x. 317.). Ifunc pcrrainxerc calones 
'Herat. 1.1. Sathr. ii. 44.). -Pamiliie -lupramlnm dedit. . . fraud i non fait (Val. Maxim. I. vi. ct f. 
No. 13.). 

(181) This law- is noticed by Livy { ii. 8.) and Pinlarch ( in Puhlicola, tom. i. p. 187.), and it fully 
jtislHics the public opinion on the death of Caesar, which Suetonius could publish under the Imperial 
government. Jure cacsut existimator (in Julio, e. 70.). Read the letters that passed between Ciom» 
and Mb tins a few months after the ides of March (ad Pam. xi. 27,28.) 

, (182) IIp'MTOi \0r ( vatoi xiv Tt ct^rjoov x-xrrQevTO. Tlmeydid. 1. i. c. 6. Tho hist** 
rinn, who considers this circumstance as the teat of civilisation, would disdain the barbarism of an 
European court. 

[183] He lint rated at mil lies ( 800,0001. ) tho damages of Sicily ( Divinalio in Caacibunv.c. 5. ), 
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part of his plunder, Verres could retire to an easy and luxurious 
eacile (184). 

The first imperfect attempt to restore the proportion of crimes 
and punishments was made by the dictator Sylla, who, in the midst of 
his sanguinary triumph, aspired to restrain the licence, rather than 
to oppress the liberty, of the Romans. He gloried in the arbitrary 
proscription of four thousand seven hundred citizens (185). But, 
in the character of a legislator, he respected the prejudices of. the 
times; and, instead of pronouncing a sentence of death against the 
robber or assassin, the general who betrayed an army, or tlie ma- 
gistrate who ruined a province, Sylla was content to aggravate, the 
pecuniary damages by the penalty of exile, or, in more constitu- 
tional language, by the interdiction of fire and water. The Corne- 
lian, and afterwards the Pompeian, and Julian, laws introduced a 
new system of criminal jurisprudence (186) ; and the emperors, 
from Augustus to Justinian, disguised their increasing rigour under 
the names of the original authors. But the invention and frequent 
use of extraordinary pains proceeded from the desire to extend 
aad conceal the progress of despotism. In the condemnation of 
illastrious Romans, the senate was always prepared to confound, 
at the will of their masters, the judicial and legislative powers, M 
was the duty of the governors to maintain the peace of their pro- 
vince, by the arbitrary and rigid administration of justice ; the free- 
dom of the city evaporated in the extent of empire, and tl*e Spanish 
malefactor, who claimed the privilege of a Roman, was elevated bv 
the command of Galba on a faijer and more lofty cross (187)". 
Occasional rescripts issued from the throne to decide the questions 
which, by their novelty or importance, appeared to surpass the au- 
thority and discernment of a proconsul. Transportation and be- 
heading were reserved for honourable persons ; meaner criminals 
were either hanged, or burnt, or buried in the mines, or exposed 
to%he wild beasts of the amphitheatre. Armed robbers were pur- 
sVd and extirpated as the enemies of society : the driving away 

which he afterwards reduced lo quadrinyentie it ( 320,000/. — | Actio in Verrcm. c.-l8. ], and w;*-. 
finally couiint with trides ( 24,000/.]. Plutarch ( ju Ciceron. tom. iii. p. 1584.) bas not dissembled 
the popular suspicion and report. 

(tS4) Verves lived near thirty years after his trial, till the second triumvirate, when lie wu*; 
proscribed by the taste of Mark-Aatony far the sake of his Corinthian plate ( Pliu. Hint. Nat nr. 
niiv. 3.). 

(185) Such is the number assigned by Valerios Kaximus (I. is. c. 2. No. I.}. Floras (Iv. 21.) dis- 
tinguishes 2000 senators and knights. Appian (do Bell. Civil. 1. i. c. 95. torn. it. p. 133. edit. 
Sehweighanser) more accurately compute* 40 victims of the seualoriau rank, and 1000 of lb(( eques- 
trian census or order. 

(186) For th# penal law (Leges Cornelia;, Pompeian, Julia*. of Sylla, Pompey, and the Caesar*). «uv 
the *<•* i«>iir.es of PauhiH (I. It. tit. xviii — xxx. p. 497—528. edit. Scholtiftg ), tho Gregorian Code. 
(Fragment. I. xix. p. 705, 706, in Schufting), the Collatio Legitm ttossicarmn et Romanarum (lit. i — 
xv.), the Theodosioo Code (1. ix.), the Code of Justinian (1. ix.), the Pandects (xlviii.), the Institute* 
(I. Hr; tit. xviii.), and the Greek version of ThoophHus (p. 917—926.). 

(187) It was a guardian who had poisoned hi$ ward. The crime was atrocious ; yet the punish- 
ment is reckoned by Suetonius (c. 9.) among the acts in which Galba showed himself acer, vehement 
el iu delictis coerce nd is immodicus. 
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horses or cattle was made a capital offence (188) ; but simple theft 
was uniformly considered as a mere civil and private injury. The 
degrees of guilt, and the modes or punishment, were tod often de- 
termined by the discretion of the rulers, and the subject was left in 
ignorance of the legal danger which he might incur by every action 
of his life. 

■ensure of A sin, a vice, a crime, are the objects of theology, ethics, and 
' jurisprudence. Whenever their judgments agree, they corroborate 
each other ; but, as often as they differ, a prudent legislator appre- 
ciates the guilt and punishment according' to the measure of social 
injury. On this principle, the most daring attack on the life and 
properly of a private citizen is judged less atrocious than the crime 
of treason or rebellion, which invades the majesty of the republic: 
the obsequious civilians unanimously pronounced, that the republic 
is contained in the person of its chief; and the edge of the Julian 
law wasi sharpened bv the incessant diligence of the emperors. The 
licentious commerce of the sexes may be tolerated as an impulse 
of nature, or forbidden as a source of disorder and corruption ; but 
the fame, the fortunes, the family of the husband, are seriously in- 
jured by the adultery of the wife. The wisdom of Augustus, after 
curbing the freedom of revenge, applied to this domestic offence the 
animadversion of the laws : and the guilty parties, after the pay- 
ment of heavy forfeitures and fines, were condemned to long or 
perpetual exile in two separate islands (189). Religion pronounces 
an equal censure against the infidelity of the husband ; but, as it is 
not accompanied by the same civil effects, the wife was never per- 
mitted to vindicate her wrongs (190) ; and the distinction of simple 
or double adultery, so familiar and so important in the canon law, 

can>tani is unknown to the jurisprudence of the Code and the Pandects. I 
T1 “' touch with reluctance, and dispatch with impatience, a more odious 
vice, of which modesty rejects the name, and nature abominates 
the idea. The primitive Romans were infected by the exampl? of 
the Etruscans (191) and Greeks (192) : in the nfad abuse of prospe- 

(188) The oboe lores or ahigeatorce, who drove one liorse, or two mares or oxen, or five hogs, or 
ten goals, were subject to capital punishment (Paul. Senlcnt. Reccpl. I. iv. tit. xviii. p. 497, 498.). 
Hadrian (-ad Concil Brntica*), most severe where the offence was most frequent, condemns the cri- 
minals, ad gladium, ludt damnationem ( Llpispi, do Oflicio Proconsul is, 1. viii. in Collationu Lcgum 
Mosaic, ct Rom. tit. xi. p. 235,). 

(189) Till the publication of the Julius Paulas of SchiiHing ( 1. ii. tit. xx,vi. p. 3t7 — 323.), it was 
affirmed and believed that the Julian laws punished adultery with death; and the mistake arose from 
the fraud or error of Tribonfan. Tct Lipsius had suspected the truth from the narratives of Tacitus 
(Annal. ii. 50. iii. 24. iv. 42.), and even from the practice of Augustas, who distinguished the trea- 
sonable frailties of his female kindred. 

(190) In cases of adultery, Severus confined to the husband the right of public accusation (Cod. 
Jnsliniao, 1. ix. tit. j*. leg. |.j. iy 0 r is this privilege unjust — so different are the effects of male or 
female infidelity. - 

(t9l) Timon (I. i.) and Theopompus (I. xliii. apod Athenaeum, I. xii. p. 517.) describe tbc luxury and 
lust of the Etruscans : <rfo)v y.tv ret yt ^xrpovut avvevre^ to7$ vraiot xott r uctptxx totf. 
About the same period (A. U. C. 445.) the Roman youth studied in Etruria (Liv. ix. 36.). 

(192) The Persians had been corrupted in the sam« school: air* piaOovTcs 
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rity and power, every pleasure that is innocent was deemed insi- 
pid ; and the Scatinian law (193), which had been extorted by an 
act of violence, was insensibly abolished by the lapse of time and 
the multitude of criminals. By this law, the rape, perhaps the se- 
duction, of an ingenuous youth, was compensated, as a personal 
injury, by the poor damages of ten thousand sesterces, or fourscore 
pounds ; the ravisher might be slain by the resistance or revenge of 
chastity ; and I wish to believe, that at Rome, as in Athens, the vo- 
luntary and effeminate deserter of his sex was degraded from the 
honours and the rights of a citizen (19A). But the practice of vice 
was not discouraged by the severity of opinion : the indelible stain 
of manhood was confounded with the more venial transgressions of 
fornication and adultery, nor was the licentious lover exposed to the 
same dishonour which he impressed on the male or female partner 
of his guilt. From Catullus to Juvenal (193), the poets accuse and 
celebrate the degeneracy of the times; and the reformation of man- 
ners was feebly attempted by the reason and authority of the civi- 
lians, till the most virtuous ot the Cresars proscribed the sin against 
nature as a crime against society (196). 

A new spirit of legislation respectable even in its error, arose in Bfcourof ti» 
the empire with the religion of Constantine (197). The laws of 
Moses were received as the divine original or justice, and the Chris- 
tian princes adapted their penal statutes to the degrees of moral and 
religious turpitude. Adultery was first declared to be a capital of- 
fence : the frailty of the sexes was assimilated to poison or assas- 
sination, to sorcery or parricide; the same penalties were indicted 
on the passive and active guilt of paederasty; and all criminals of 
free or servile condition were either drow ned, or beheaded, or cast 
alive into the avenging Dames. The adulterers were spared by the 
common sympathy of mankind; but the lovers of their own sex 


fu '< ryovTOti (Herodol. I. i. c. 135.). A curious dissertation might ho formed on the introduction of 
paederasty after the time of flomcr, its progress among the Greeks of Asia aud Europe, the vehemence 
of their passions, and the thin device of virtue and friendship which amused the philosophers of 
Athens. But, scelcra oslendi oporlei dum pnniuntur, abscondi (lagitia. 

(193) The name, the date, and the provisions of this law are equally doubtful (Gravina, Opp. 
p. 432, 433. Heineceius, Hist. Jur. Rom. No. 108. Ernesti, Clav. Ciceron. in Indicc I.egum 
But I will oliscrve that the nefanda Yeuus of the honest German is styled arena by the more polite 
Italian. 

(194) See the oration of Machines against the catamite Timarchus (in Reiskc, Orator. Grac. tom. 
Ui. p. 21—184.]. 

(195) A crowd of disgraceful passages will force themselves on the memory of the classic reader ; 
I will only remind him of the cool declaration of Ovid : — 

Odi concubitus qui non ulrumquc resolvent. 

Hoc est quod ptierum tangar amort* minus. 

(196) Alius Lampridius, in Vit. Hcliogabal. in Hist. August, p. 112. Aurelius Victor, in Philippo, 
Codex Theodos. 1. ix, til. vii. leg. 7., and Godefroy's Commentary, tom. iii. p. 63- Theodosius abo- 
lished the subterraneous brothels of Rome, in which the prostitution of both sexes was acted with 
impunity. 

(197) Sec the laws of Constantine and his successors against adultery, sodomy, die. in the Theo- 
dosiao (I. ix. tit. vii. leg- 7. 1. xi. tit. xxxvi. leg. I. 4.) and Justinian Codes (I. ix. tit. ix. leg. 30. 
31.). These princes speak the language of passion as well as of justice, and fraudulently ascribe 
their own severity to the first Caesars. 
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were pursued by general and pious indignation : the impure man- 
ners of Greece still prevailed in the cities of Asia, and every vice 
was fomented by the celibacy of the monks and clergy. Justinian 
relaxed the punishment at least of female infidelity : the guilty 
spouse was only condemned to solitude and penance, and at the end 
of two years she might be recalled to the arms of a forgiving hus- 
band. But the same emperor declared himself the implacable 
enemy of unmanly lust, and the cruelly of his persecution can 
scarcely be excused by the purity Of his motives (198). In defiance 
of every principle of justice, he stretched to past as well as future 
offences the operations of his edicts, with the previous allowance of 
a short respite for confession and pardon. A painful death was in- 
flicted by the amputation of the sinful instrument, or the insertion 
of sharp reeds into the pores and tubes of most exquisite sensibility; 
and Justinian defended the propriety of the execution, since the 
criminals would have lost their hands, had they been convicted of 
sacrilege. In this state of disgrace and agony, two bishops, Isaiah 
of Rhodes, and Alexander of Diospolis, were dragged through the 
streets of Constantinople, while their brethren were admonished, 
by the voice of a crier, to observe this jawful lesson, and not to pol- 
lute the sanctity of their character. Perhaps these prelates were 
innocent. A sentence of death and infamy was often founded on 
the slight and suspicious evidence of a child or a servant : the guilt 
of the green faction, of the rich, and of the enemies of Theodora, 
was presumed by the judges, and paederasty became the crime of 
those to whom no crime could be imputed. A French philoso- 
pher (199) has dared to remark that whatever is secret must be 
doubtful, and that our natural horror of vice may be abused as an 
engine of tyranny. But the favourable persuasion of the same 
writer, that a legislator may confide in the taste and reason of man- 
kind, is impeached by the unwelcome discovery of the antiquity and 
extent of the disease (200). 

judgment* of The free citizens of Athens and Rome enjoyed, in all criminal 

unpeople. cageg; n le invaluable privilege of being tried by their country (201) . 

* (108) Justinian, Novel. Ixxvii. cxxxiv. cxli. Procopius in AnccdoU c. 11. 10. with the note* of 
Alemaonus. Theophanes, p. 151. Cedrenus, p. 368. Zooms, f. xir. p. 64. 

(190) Montesquieu, Et4.nl ties Lois, 1. xii. c. 6. That eloqueul philosopher conciliates the rights 
or liberty and of nature, which should never lie placed in opposition to each other. 

,(200) For the corruption of Palestine, 2000 years before the Christian sera, see the history and -law 
of Moses. Ancient Gaul ik stigmatised hy Diodorus Siculus (torn. i. 1. v. p. 356.), China by the Ma- 
hometan and Christian travellers (Ancient Relations of India and China, p. 34. translated by Renau- 
dot, and his hitter critic the Pere Premare, Letlres Fdifiantes, tom. rix. p. 435.), and native America 
by thu Spanish historians (Garcilasto de la Vega, I. iii. c. 13. Rj caul’s translation ; and Dicuonnaire 
de Bayle, tom. iii. p. 88.). 1 Mime, and hope, that the negroes, in their own country, were 

exempt from this moral pestilence. 

(201) The important subject of the public questions and judgments at Rome is explained -with 
much learning, and in a classic style, by Charles Sigonius (1. iii. de Jodiciis, in Opp. tom. iii. p. 890 
— 864 ); and a good abridgment may bo found in the Repuhlique Romaine of Beaufort (tom. ii. !>?. 
p. 1 — t^l.). Those who wish for more, abstruse law may study Nooitt (de Jurisdictions vt linprrio 
Libri duo, tom. i. p. 93 — 134.), Dcineccius (ad Pandect. I. i. et ii. ad Inslilul. I. it. lit. xvii. Ele- 
ment. ad Anliquital.), and Gravina (Opp. 230 — 251.). 
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1. The administration of justice is the most ancient office of a 
prince : it was exercised by the Roman kings, and abused by Tar- 
quin; who alone, without law or council, pronounced his arbitrary 
judgments. The (irst consuls succeeded. to this regal prerogative; 
but Die sacred right of appeal soon abolished the jurisdiction of the 
, magistrates, and all public causes were decided by the supreme tri- 
bunal of the people. Rut a w ild democracy, superior to the forms, 
too orteu disdains the essential |>riuciplcs, of justice: the pride of 
despotism was envenomed by plebeian envy, and the heroes of 
Athens might sometimes applaud the happiness of the Persian, 
whose fate depended on the caprice of a single tyrant. Some salu - 
tary restraints, imposed by the people on their own passions, were 
at once the cause and died of the gravity aud temperance of the 
Romans. The right of accusation was confined to the magistrates. 

A vote of the thirty-live tribes could inllict a line ; but the cogni- ^ 
/ance of all capital crimes was reserved by a fundamental law to 
the assembly of the centuries, in which the weight of influence and 
property was sure to preponderate. Repeated proclamations and 
adjournments were interposed, to allow time for prejudice aud re- 
sentment to subside: the whole proceeding might be auuulled by a 
seasonable omen, or the opposition of a tribune; and such popular 
trials were commonly less formidable to innocence than they were 
favourable to guilt. Rut this union of the judicial aud legislative 
powers left it doubtful whether the accused parly was pardoned or 
acquitted; and, in the defence of an illustrious client, the orators of 
Rome and Athens address their arguments to the policy and bene- 
volence, as well as to the justice, of their sovereign. 2. The task 
of convening the citizens for the trial of each oll'cndcr became moro 
difficult, as flic citizens and the offenders continually multiplied ; and 
the reaily expedient was adopted of delegating the jurisdiction of 
the people, to the ordinary magistrates, or to extraordinary inqui- 
sitors. In the first ages these questions were rare and occasional. 

In the beginning of the seventh century of Rome they were made 
perpetual : four praetors were annually empowered to sit in judgment 
on the state offences of treason, extortion, peculation, and bribery; 
and Sylla added new praetors and new questions for those crimes 
which more directly injure the safety of individuals. Ry these tn- 
quisitors the trial was prepared and directed; but they could only Select judge*, 
pronounce the sentence of the majority of judges, who w ith some 
truth, and more prejudice, have been compared to the English ju- 
ries (202). To discharge this important though burdensome office, 
an annual list of ancient and respectable citizens was formed by tho 
praetor. After many constitutional struggles, they, were chosen in 

(202) The oilier, both at Rome and in England, must bo considered as au occasional duly, and 
noi a magistracy or profoMiou. But the obligation or an uuauiulous verdict is peculiar to our laws, 
which condemn the juryman to undergo the torture from whence they have exempted the criminal. 
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equal numbers from the senate, the equestrian order, and the 
people : four hundred and fifty were appointed for single questions ; 
and the various rolls or decuries of judges must have contained the 
names of some thousand Romans, who represented the judicial au- 
thority of the state. In each particular cause, a sufficient number 
was drawn from the urn; their integrity was guarded by an oath; 
the mode of ballot secured their independence ; the suspicion of par- 
tiality was removed by the mutual challenges of the accuser and 
defendant; and the judges of Milo, by the retrenchment of fifteen 
on each side, were reduced to fifty-one voices or tablets, of acquittal, 

' of condemnation, or of favourable doubt (203). 3. In his civil ju- 
risdiction, the praetor of the city was truly a judge, and almost a 
legislator ; but, as soon as he had prescribed the action of law, he 
often referred to a delegate the determination of the fact. With 
£ the increase of legal proceedings, the tribunal of the centumvirs, in 
which he presided, acquired more weight and reputation. But 
whether he acted alone, or with the advice of his council, the most 
absolute powers might be trusted to a magistrate who was annually 
chosen by the votes of the people. The rules and precautions of 
freedom have required some explanation ; the order of despotism is 
simple and inanimate. Before the age of Justinian, or perhaps of 
Diocletian, the decurics of Roman judges had sunk to an empty 
AiwHon. title : the humble advice of the assessors might be accepted or des- 
pised; and in each tribunal the civil and criminal jurisdiction was 
administered by a single magistrate, who was raised and disgraced 
by the will of the emperor. . . ■ 

voluntary A Roman accused of any capital crime might prevent the sentence 
“dea'h “ of the law by voluntary exile, or death. Till his guilt had been le- 
gally proved, his innocence was presumed, and his person was free: 
till the votes of the last century had been counted and declared, ho 
might peaceably secede to any of the allied cities of Italy, pr Greece, 
or Asia (204). His fame, and fortunes were preserved, at least to 
his children, by this civil death; and he might still be happy in every 
rational and sensual enjoyment, if a mind accustomed to the am- 
bitious tumult of Rome could support the uniformity and silence of 
Rhodes or Athens. A bolder effort was required to escape from the 
tyranny of the Caesars; but this effort was rendered familiar by the 
maxims of the stoics, the example of the bravest Romans, and the . 
legal encouragements of suicide. The bodies of condemned cri- 
minals w'ere exposed to public ignominy, and their children, a more 
serious evil, were reduced to poverty by the confiscation of their 
fortunes. But, if the victims of Tiberius and Nero anticipated the 

(203) We arc indebted Tor this interesting fact to a fragment of Aaconius Pedianns, who nourished 
under the reign of Tiberius. The loss of his Commentaries on the Orations of Cicero has deprived ns 
of a valuable Kind of historical and legal knowledge. 

(204) Polvb. I. vi. p. 64&. The extension of the empire and city of Rome obliged the exile to 
aeck a more distant place of retirement. 
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decree of the prince or senate, their courage and dispatch were re- 
compensed by the applause of the public, the decent honours of 
burial, and the validity of their testaments (205). The exquisite 
avarice and cruelty of Domitian appear to have deprived the un- 
fortunate of this last consolation, and it was still denied even by the 
clemency of the Antonines. A voluntary death, which, in the case 
of a capital offence, intervened between the accusation and the sen- 
tence, was admitted as a confession of guilt, and the spoils of the 
deceased were seized by the inhuman claims of the treasury (206). 
Yet the civilians have always respected the natural right of a citizen 
to dispose of his life ; and the posthumous disgrace invented by 
Tarquin (207), to check the despair of his subjects, was ndver re- 
vived or imitated by succeeding tyrants. The [rowers of this world 
have indeed lost their dominion over him who is resolved on death ; 
and his arm can only be restrained by the religious apprehension 
of a future state. Suicides are enumerated by Virgil among the un- 
fortunate, rather than the guilty (208); and the poetical fables of 
the infernal shades could not seriously influence the faith or practice 
of mankind. But the precepts of the gospel, or the church, liave 
at length imposed a pious servitude on the minds of Christians, and 
condemn them to expect, without a murmur, the last stroke of dis- 
ease or the executioner. . . 

The penal statutes form a very small proportion of the sixty-two 
books of the Code and Pandects; and, in all judicial proceeding, the 
life or death of a citizen is determined with less caution and delay 
than the most ordinary question of covenant or inheritance. This 
singular distinction, though something may be allowed for the ur- 
gent necessity of defending the peace of society, is derived from the 
nature of criminal and civil jurisprudence. Our duties to the state 
are simple and uniform : the law by which hois condemned is in- 
scribed not only on brass or marble, but on the conscience of the 
offender, and his guilt is commonly proved by the testimony of a 
single fact. But our relations to each other are various and infi- 
nite ; our obligations are created, annulled, and modified, by inju- 
ries, benefits, and promises; and the interpretation of voluntary 
contracts and testaments, which are often dictated by fraud or igno- 
rance, affords a long and laborious exercise to the sagacity of the 
judge. The business of life is multiplied by the extent of commerce 

(205) Qui de sestatuebant, hnmnbantiir corpora, mao chan l tcslamcnla ; prelium feslinandi. Tacit. 
Annal. vi. 25. with the Notes of Lipsius. 

(206) Julius Paulin (Scntcot. Rccept. 1. v. tit. xil. p. 4T6), the Pandects (l.xlviii. lit. xxi.), the 
Code (I. ix. tit. L.), Bynkcrshock (tom. i. p. 50. Obaervat. J. C. R. iv. 4.}, and Montesquieu (Esprit 
des Lois, I. xxlx. c. 9.), define the civil limitations of the liberty and privileges of suicide. The 
criminal penalties are the production of a later and darker age. 

(207) Plin. Hist. Naiur. xxxvi. 24. When he fatigued his subjects in building the Capitol, many 
of the labourers were provoked to dispatch themselves : he nailed their dead liodies to crosses. 

(208) The sole resemblance of a violent and premature death has engaged VirgH f/Eneid, vi. 434 — 
439.) to confound snicides with infants, lovers, and persons unjustly condemned. Heyne, the best 
of bis editors, is at a loss to deduce the idea, or ascertain the jurisprudence, of the Roman poet. 
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and dominion, and the residence of the parties in the distant pro- 
vinces of an empire is productive of doubt, delay, and inevitable 
appeals from the local to the supreme magistrate. Justinian, llio 
Greek emperor of Constantinople and the East, was the legal suc- 
cessor of the Latian shepherd who had planted a colony on the 
banks or the Tyber. In a period of thirteen hundred years, tlie 
laws had reluctantly followed the changes of government and man- 
ners ; and the laudable desire of conciliating ancient names with 
recent institutions destroyed lire harmony, and swelled the magni- 
tude, of the obscure and irregular system. Hie laws which excuse, 
on any occasions, the ignorance of their subjects, confess their own 
imperfec'tions : the civil jurisprudence, as it was abridgod by Justi- 
nian, still continued a mysterious science, and a profitable trade, 
and the innate perplexity of the study was involved in tenfold dark- 
ness by the private industry of the practitioners. The expense of 
tire pursuit sometimes exceeded the value of the prize, and the 
fairest rights were abandoned by the poverty or prudence of the 
claimants. Such costly justice might tend to abate the spirit of 
litigation, hut the unequal pressure serves only to increase the in- 
fluence of the rich, and to aggravate the misery of the poor. Ky 
these dilatory and expensive proceedings, the wealthy pleader ob- 
tains a more certain advantage than he could hope from the acci- 
dental corruption of his judge. The experience of an abuse, from 
which our own age and country arc not perfectly exempt, may 
sometimes provoke a generous indignation, and extort the hasty 
wish of exchanging our elaborate jurisprudence for the simple and 
summary decrees of a Turkish cadhi. Our calmer reflection will 
suggest, that such forms and delays are necessary to guard the 
person and property of the citizen ; that the discretion of the judge 
is the first engine of tyranny; and that tho laws of a free people 
should foresee and determine ever)' question that may probably arise 
in the exercise of power and the transactions of industry, liut the 
government of Justinian united the evils of liberty and servitude; 
and the Komans were oppressed at the same lime by the multiplicity 
of their laws and the arbitrary will of their master. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


Reign of the younger Justin. — Embassy of the Avars.— Their Settlement ou the Danube. 

— Conquest of Italy by the Lombards. — Adoption and Reign of Tiberius. — Of Mau- 
rice. — State of Italy under the Lombards and the Sxanfas. — Of Ravenna.— - Distress 

of Rome. — Character and Pontificate of Gregory the First. 

During the last years of Justinian, his infirm mind was devoted 
to hoavenly contemplation, and he neglected the business of the 
lower workl. His subjects were impatient of the long continuance 
of Ins life and reign : yet all who were capable of reflection ap- 
prehended the moment of Ids death, which might involve the capital 
in tumult, and the empire in civil war. Seven nephews (1) of the 
childless monarch, the sons or grandsons of his brother and sister, 
had been educated in the splendour of a princely fortune ; they had 
been shown in high commands to the provinces and armies; their 
characters were known, their followers were zealous, and, as the 
jealousy of age postponed the declaration of a successor, they might 
expect with equal hopes the inheritance of their unde. He expired 
in his palace, after a reign of thirty-eight years; and the decisive 
opportunity was embraced l>y the friends of Justin, the son of Vi- 
gilantia (2). At the hour of midnight, bis domestics were awakened 
by an importunate crowd, who thundered at his door, and obtained 
admittance by revealing dJiemselves to be the principal members of 
the senate. These welcome deputies announced the recent and 
momentous secret of the emperor’s decease : reported, or perhaps 
invented, his dying choice of the best beloved and most deserving 
of his nephews, and conjured Justin to prevent the disorders of Die 
multitude, if they should perceive, will) the return of light, that 
tli'ey were left w ithout a master. After composing bis countenance 
to surprise, sorrow, and decent modesty, Justin, by the advice of 
his w ife Sophia, submitted to the authority of the senate, lie was 
conducted with speed and’ silence to the palace; the guards saluted 
their new sovereign; and the martial and religious rites of his 
coronation were diligently accomplished. By the hands of the 
proper officers lie was invested with the Imperial garments, the red 
buskins, white tunic, and purple robe. A fortunate soldier, whom 
he instantly promoted to the rank of tribune, encircled his neck 
with a military collar; four robust youths exalted him on a shield; 
he stood Jirm and erect to receive the adoration of his subjects ; 

(1) See the family of Justin and Justinian in the Fa mill® Byiantinae or Ducange, p. 89 — 101. 
Ibe devout civilians, Ludcwig (in Fit. Justinian, p. ill.) aud Ueinoeciun <H«t. Juris. Houma. 
p. 374.) have since illustrated the genealogy of their favourite prince. 

(2) In tho story of Justin's elevation 1 have translated into simple and concise prose the eight 
hundred verse* of the two first books of Cortppus, l>e haudibus Justini, Appendix Mist. Bytoot, 
p. 401—416. Rome, 1777. 
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and their choice was sanctified by the benediction of the patriarch, 
who imposed the diadem on the head of an orthodox prince. The 
hippodrome was already filled with innumerable multitudes; and 
no sooner did the emperor appear on his throne, than the voices of 
, the blue and the green factions were confounded in the same loyal 
acclamations. In the speeches which Justin addressed to the se- 
nate and people he promised to correct the abuses which had dis- 
graced the age of his predecessor, displayed the maxims of a just 
and beneficent government, and declared that, on the approaching 
calends of January (3), he would revive in his own person the name 
and liberality of a Roman consul. The immediate discharge of his 
uncle's debts exhibited a solid pledge of his faith and generosity : a 
train of porters, laden with bags of gold, advanced into the midst 
of the hippodrome, and the hopeless creditors of Justinian accepted 
this equitable payment as a voluntary gift. Before the end of 
three years, his example was imitated and surpassed by the empress 
Sophia, who delivered many indigent citizens from the weight of 
debt and usury: an act of benevolence the best entitled to gratitude, 
since it relieves the most intolerable distress; but in which the 
bounty of a prince is the most liable to be abused by the claims of 
prodigality and fraud (4). 

On the seventh day of his reign, Justin gave audience to the 
ambassadors of the Avars, and the scene was decorated to impress 
the Barbarians with astonishment, veneration, and terror. From 
the palace gate, the spacious courts and long porticoes were lined 
.with the lofty crests and gilt bucklers of the guards, who presented 
their spears and axes with more confidence than they would have 
shown in a field of battle. The officers who exercised the pow r cr, 
or attended the person, of the prince, were attired in their richest 
habits, and arranged according to the military and civil order of the 
hierarchy. When the veil of the sanctuary was withdrawn, the 
ambassadors beheld the emperor of the East on his throne, beneath 
a canopy, or dome, which was supported by four columns, and 
crowned with a winged figure of victory.' In the first emotions of 
surprise, they submitted to the servile adoration of the Byzantine 
court; but, as soon as they roso from the ground, Targetius, the 
chief of the embassy, expressed the freedom and pride of a Barba- 
rian. He extolled, by the tongue of his interpreter, the greatness 
of the chagan, by w hose clemency the kingdoms of the South were 
permitted to exist, whose victorious subjects had traversed the frozen 
rivers of Scythia, and who now covered the banks of the Danube 

(3) It is surprising hovr Pagi (Critica in Anoal. Baron, tom. ii. p. 639.) could be tempted by any 
chronicles to contradict the plain and decisive text of Corippus (vicina dona, 1. ii. 354. vicina dies, 
1. iv. I and to postpone, till A. D. 567, the consulship of Justin. 

14) Theophau. Chronograph, p. 205. Whenever Cedrenus or Zo tiaras arc mere transcribers, it is 
superfluous to allege their testimony. 
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with' innumerable tents. The late emperor had cultivated, with 
annual and costly gifts, the friendship of a grateful monarch, and 
the enemies of Rome had respected the allies of the Avars. The 
same prudence would instruct the nephew of Justinian to imitate 
the liberality of his uncle, and to purchase the blessings of peace 
from an invincible people, who delighted and excelled in the exercise 
of war. The reply of the emperor was delivered in the same strain 
of haughty defiance, and he derived his confidence from the God 
of the Christians, the ancient glory of Rome, and the recent 
triumphs of Justinian. “ The empire,” said he, “ abounds with 
“ men and horses, and arms sufficient to defend our frontiers, and 
, “ to chastise the Barbarians. You offer aid, you threaten hosti- 
“ lities: we despise your enmity and your aid. The conquerors of 
“ the Avars solicit our alliance; shall wo dread their fugitives and 
“ exiles (5)? The bounty of our uncle was granted to your misery, 

“ to your humble prayers. From us you shall receivo a more 
“ important obligation, the knowledge of your own weakness. 

“ Retire from onr presence; the lives of ambassadors are safe; and, 

“ if you return to implore our pardon, perhaps you will taste of 
“ our benevolence (6).” On the report of his ambassadors, the 
chagan was awed by the apparent firmness of a Roman emperor of 
whose character and resources he was ignorant. Instead of execut- 
ing his threats against the Eastern empire, he marched into the 
poor and savage countries of Germany, which were subject to the 
dominion of the Franks. After two doubtful battles, he consented 
to retire, and the Austrasian king relieved the distress of his camp 
with an immediate supply of corn and cattle (7). Such repeated 
disappointments had chilled the spirit of the Avars, and their power 
would have dissolved away in the Sarmatian desert, if the alliance 
of Alboin, king of the Lombards, had not given a new’ object to their 
arms, and a lasting settlement to their wearied fortunes. 

While Alhoin served under his father’s standard, he encountered Aiboin.kiog 
in battle, and transpierced with his lance, the rival prince of the Lombiil, 
Gepidas. The Lombards, who applauded such early prowess, re- h , i ‘ > ” l a 0 „“ < J’ 
quested his father, with unanimous acclamations, that the heroic revenge, 
youth, who had shared the dangers of the field, might be admitted 

....... . ,, . ■ . . .'1 e ,i. 

(5) Corippus, I. iii. 390. The unquestionable sense relates to the Turks, the conquerors of the 
Avars; lmt the word tcultor lint no apparent moaning, and the solo MS. of Corippus, from whence 
the Grst edition (1581, apnd Planlin) was printed, is no longer visible. The last editor, Foggini of 
Home, has inserted the conjectural emendation of soblan : hut the proofs of Ducaoge (Joinvillc, 

Dissert, xvi. p. 238 — 240.), for the early use of this title among the Turks and Persians, arc weak or 
ambiguous. And 1 must incline to the authority of D'iierbclot (Bibliolheqiiu Orient, p. 825.), who 
ascribes the word to the Arabic and Chahkean tongues, and the dale to the beginning of the xilli 
century, when it was bestowed by the khalif of Bagdad on Mahmud prince of Gazna, aud conqueror 
of India. 

(6) For these characteristic speeches, compare the verse of Corippus (1. iii. 251—401.) with the 
prose of Menander (Excerpt. Legation, p. 102, 103.) Their diversity proves that they did not copy 
each other ; their resemblance, that they drew from a common original. 

(7) For the Anstrasian vrar, sec Menander (Excerpt. Legat. p. tltf.), Gregory of Tours (Hist. Franc. 

1. iv. c. 29.), and Paul the deacon (de Gcst. Langobard. 1. U. c. 10.). 
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to the feast of victory. “You are not unmindful,” replied the in- 
flexible Audoin, “of the wise customs of our ancestors. Whatever 
“ may be his merit, a prince is incapable of sitting at table with 
“ his father till he has received his arms from a foreign and royal 
“ hand.” Alboin bowed with reverence to the institutions of his 
country, selected forty companions, and boldly visited the court of 
Turisund, king of the Gepid®, who embraced and entertained, ac- 
cording to the laws of hospitality, the murderer of his son. At the 
banquet, whilst Alboin occupied the seat of the youth whom he 
had slain, a tender remembrance arose in the mind of Turisund. 
“ How dear is that place— how hateful is that person — ” were the 
words that escaped, with a sigh, from the indignant father. His 
grief exasperated the national resentment of the Gepidae; and Cn- 
nimund, his surviving son, was provoked by wine, or fraternal 
affection, to the desire of vengeance. “The Lombards,” said the 
rude llarbarian, “resemble, in figure and in smell, Hie mares of onr 
“ Sarmatian plains.” And this insult was a coarse allusion to the 
white bands which enveloped their legs. “ Add another resem- 
“ blance,” replied an audacious Lombard; “you have felt how 
“ strongly they kick. Visit the plain of Asfeld, and seek for the 
“ hones of thy brother: they are mingled with those of the vilest 
“ animals.” The Gepidfe, a nation of warriors, started from their 
seats, and the fearless Alboin, with his forty companions, laid their 
hands on their swords. The tumult was appeased by the vener- 
able interposition of Turisund. He saved his own honour, and the 
life of his guest; and, after the solemn rites of investiture, dis- 
missed the stranger in the bloody arms of his son; the gift of a 
weeping parent. Alboin returned in triumph; and the Lombards, 
who celebrated his matchless intrepidity, were compelled to praise 
the virtues of an enemy (8). In this extraordinary visit- ho had 
probably seen the daughter of Cunimund, who soon after ascended 
the throne of the Gepid®. Her name was Rosamond, an appella- 
tion expressive of female beauty, and which our own history or 
romance has consecrated to amorous tales. The king of the Lom- 
bards (the father of Alboin no longer lived) was contracted to the 
grand-daughter of Clovis; but the restraints of faith and policy 
soon yielded to the hope of possessing the fair Rosamond, and of 
insulting her family and nation. The arts of persuasion were tried 
without success; and the impatient lover, by force and stratagem, 
obtained the object of his desires. War was the consequence which 
he foresaw and solicited; but the Lombards could not long with- 
stand the furious assault of the Gepid®, who were sustained by a 
Roman army. And, as the offer of marriage was rejected with 

(8) Paul arnefrid, the deacon of Friuli, de Gest. Langohard. 1. i. c. 23, 24. Ilis picture* of na- 
uonal manner*, though rudely sketched, more lively and failhlui than those of Bede, or Gregory 
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contempt, Alboin was compelled to relinquish his .prey, and to 
partake of the disgrace which he had inflicted on the house of Cu- 
nimrnul (9) . 

When a public quarrel » envenomed by private injuries, a blow 
that is not mortal or decisive can be productive only of a short truce, 
which allows the unsuccessful combatant to sharpen his arms for 
a new encounter. The strength of Alboin had been found unequal 
to the gratification of his love, ambition, and revenge : he condes- 
cended to implore the formidable aid of the chagan ; and the argu- 
ments that he employed are expressive of the art and policy of the 
Barbarians. In the attack of the Gepid*, he had been prompted 
by the just desire of extirpating a people whom their alliance with 
the Roman empire had rendered the common enemies of the nations, 
ami the personal adversaries of the chagan. If the twees of the 
Avars and the Lombards should unite in this glorious quarrel, the 
victory was secure, and the reward inestimable: the Danube, the 
Hebrus, Italy, and Constantinople, would be exposed, without a 
barrier, to their invincible arras. But, if they hesitated or delayed 
to prevent the maliee of the Romans, the same spirit wltich had 
insulted would pursue the Avars to the extremity of the earth. 
These specious reasons were heard by the chagan with coldness 
and disdain : be detained the Lombard ambassadors in his camp, 
protracted the negotiation, and by turns alleged his want of inclina- 
tion, or his want of ability, to undertake Ibis important enterprise. 
At length he signified the ultimate price of his alliance, that tho 
Lombards should immediately present him with the tithe of their 
cattle; that the spoils and captives should be equally divided; but 
that the lands of the Repulse should become the sole patrimony of 
the Avars. Such hard conditions were eagerly accepted by the 
passions of Alboin ; and, as the Romans were dissatisfied with the 
ingratitude- and perfidy of the Gepid®, Justin abandoned that in- 
corrigible people to their fate, and remained the tranquil spectator 
of this unequal conflict. The despair of Cunimund was active and 
dangerous. He was informed that the Avars had entered his con- 
fines ; but, on the strong assuranco that, after the defeat of the 
Lombards, these foreign invaders would easily be repelled, he 
rushed forwards to encounter the implacable enemy of his name and 
family. But the courage of the Copula: could secure them no more 
than an honourable death. The bravest of the nation fell in the 
field of battle; the king of the Lombards contemplated with delight 
the head of Cunimund; and his skull was fashioned into a cop to 
satiate the hatred of the conqueror, or, perhaps, to comply with the 
savage custom of his country (10). After this victory, no farther 

(9) The story is told by an impostor (Tbeopkylact. SiroocaL 1. v», q. 10.) j but be bad art enough 
to build hit fictions on public and notorious farts. 

(10) It appears from Strabo, Pliny, and Ammiauus lfarccllinus, (bat the same practice was common 
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obstacle could impede the progress of the confederates, and they 
faithfully executed the terms of their agreemenf(ll). The fair 
countries of Walachia, Moldavia, Transylvania, and the parts of 
Hungary beyond the Danube, were occupied, without resistance, 
by a new' colony of Scythians ; and the Dacian empire of the chagans 
subsisted with splendour above two hundred and thirty years. 
The nation of the Gepidas was dissolved ; but, in the distribution of 
the captives, the slaves of the Avars were less fortunate than the 
companions of the Lombards, whose generosity adopted a valiant 
foe, and whose freedom was incompatible with cool and deliberate 
tyranny. One moiety of the spoil introduced into the camp of Al- 
boin more wealth than a Barbarian could readily compute. The 
fair Rosamond was persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the 
rights of her victorious lover ; and the daughter of Cunimund ap- 
peared to forgive those crimes which might be imputed to her own 
irresistible charms. 

Aiboin The destruction of a mighty kingdom established the fame of 
Aiboin. In the days of Charlemagne, the Bavarians, the Saxons, 
A° f D sir and the other tribes of the 'teutonic language, still repeated the 
songs which described the heroic virtues, the valour, liberality, and 
fortune of the king of the Lombards (12). But his ambition was 
yet unsatisfied ; and the conqueror of the Gepidae turned his eyes 
from the Danube to the richer banks of the Po and the Tyber. 
Fifteen years bad not elapsed, since his subjects, the confederates of 
Narses, had visited the pleasant climate of Italy : the mountains, the 
rivers, the highways, were familiar to their memory : the report of 
their success, perhaps the view of their spoils, had kindled in the 
rising generation the flame of emulation and enterprise. Their 
hopes were encouraged by the spirit and eloquence of Aiboin; and 
it is affirmed, that he spoke to their senses, by producing, at the 
royal feast, the fairest and most exquisite fruits that grew spon- 
taneously in the garden of the world. No sooner had he erected 
his standard, than the native strength of the Lombards was mul- 
tiplied by the adventurous youth of Germany and Scythia. The 
robust peasantry ofNoricumand Pannoniahad resumed the manners 
of Barbarians ; and the names of the Gepidae, Bulgarians, Sarma- 
tians, and Bavarians, may be distinctly traced in the provinces of 


among the Scythian tribes (Muralori, Scriplores Her. Italic, tom. i. p. 424.). The scalps of North 
America arc likewise trophies of valour. The skull of Cunimund was preserved above two hundred 
years among the Lombards ; and Paul himself w as one of the guests to whom duke Ratchis exhibited 
this capon a high festival {I. ii. c. 28.). 

(tl) Paul, 1. i. c. 27. Menander, in Excerpt. Legal, p. 110, 111. 

(12) lit haclenus etiam (am apnd Bajoariorum genlem, quam ct Saxonum, sed et alios cjusdem 

lingtKe homines in eorum carmiuibus celebrelur. Paul, I- >- c. 27. He died A. D. 599. 

(Muratori, in Praefat. torn. i. p. 397 ). These German songs, some of which might be as old as Tacitus 
(de Moribus Germ. c. 2.), were compiled and transcribed by Charlemagne. Barbara et aotiqnis- 
sim.i carmina, quibus veiemm regum actus et bcila cancbanlur sc rips it memoriacqnc raandavit 
(Eginard, in Vit. Carol. Magn. c. ‘.9. p. 130, 131.). The poems, which Golda&t commends [Animad> 
vers, ad Egioard. p. 207.), appear’lo be recent and contemptible romances. 
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Italy (13). Of the Saxons, the old allies of the Lombards, twenty 
thousand warriors, with their wives and children, accepted Ihd in- 
vitation of Alboin. Their bravery contributed to his succ^tjibut 
the accession or the absence of their numbers was not sensibly felt 
in the magnitude of his host. Every mode of religion was freely 
practised by its respective votaries. The king of the Lombards had 
been educated in the Arian heresy; but the Catholics, in their public 
worship, were allowed to pray for his conversion ; while the more 
stubborn Barbarians sacrificed a she-goat, or perhaps a captive, to • 
the gods of their fathers (lk). The Lombards, and their confede- 
rates, were united by their common attachment to a chief, who ex- 
celled in all the virtues and vices of a savage hero; and the vigilance 
of Alboin provided an ample magazine of offensive and defensive 
arms for die use of the expedition. The portable wealth of the 
Lombards attended the march: their lands they cheerfully relin- 
quished to the Avars, on the solemn promise, which was made and 
accepted without a smile, that, if they failed in the conquest of Italy, 
these voluntary exiles should be reinstated in their former pos- 
sessions. 

They might have tailed, if Narscs had been the antagonist of the Dinircciion 
Lombards; and the veteran warriors, the associates of his Gothic “Va'iw. ' 
victory, would have encountered with reluctance an enemy whom 
they dreaded and esteemed. But the weakness of the Byzantino 
court was subservient to the Barbarian cause; and it was for the 
ruin of Italy, that the emperor once listened to (he complaints of 
his subjects. The virtues of Narses were stained with avarice ; and, 
in his provincial reign of fifteen years, he accumulated a treasure 
of gold and silver which surpassed the modesty of a private fortune. 

His government was oppressive or unpopular, and the general 
discontent was expressed with freedom by the deputies of Rome. 

Before the throne of Justin they boldly declared, that their Gothic 
servitude had been more tolerable than the despotism of a Greek 
eunuch; and that, unless their tyrant were instantly removed, 
they would consult their own happiness in the choice of a master. 

The apprehension or a revolt was urged by the voice of envy and 
detraction, which had so recently triumphed over the merit of Be- 
lisarius. A new exarch, Longinus, was appointed to supersede 
the conqueror of Italy, and the base motives of his recal w r cre 
revealed in the insulting mandate of the empress Sophia, “ that he 
“ should leave to men the exercise of arms, and return to his proper 
“ station among the maidens of the palace, where a distaff should 


(13) The other nations are rehearsed by Paul (I. ii. c. 6. 26 ). Muratori (Anlichita Italiaue, tom. i. 
dissert, i. p. 4.) has discovered the village of the Bavarians, three miles from Modena. 

(14) Gregory the Roman (Dialog. I. iii. c. 27, 28. apud Baron. Anna!. Eccles. A. D. 579, No. 10.) 
supposes that they likewise adored this she-goat. 1 know hot of one religion in which the god and 
the victim are the same. 

v. , 20 
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“ again be placed in the hand of the eunuch.” “I will spin her such 
“ a thread as she shall not easily unravel 1” is said to have been 
the reply which indignation and conscious virtue extorted from the 
hero. Instead of attending, a slave and a victim, at the gate of the 
Byzantine palace, he retired to Naples, from whence (if any credit 
is due to the belief of the times) Narses invited the Lombards to 
chastise the ingratitude of the prince and people (15). But the 
passions of the people are furious and changeable, and Uie Romans 
soon recollected the merits, or dreaded the resentment, of their 
victorious general. By the mediation of the pope, who undertook 
a special pilgrimage to Naples, their repentance was accepted ; and 
Narses, assuming a milder aspect and a more dutiful language, 
consented to fix his residence in the Capitol. His death (16), 
though in the extremo period of old age, was unseasonable and pre- 
mature, since kis genius alone could have repaired the last and fatal 
error of his life. The reality, or the suspicion, of a conspiracy dis- 
armed and disunited the Italians. The soldiers resented the 
disgrace, and bewailed the loss, of their general. They were 
ignorant of their new exarch; and Longinus was himself ignorant 
of the state of the army and the province. In the preceding years 
Italy had been desolated by pestilence and famine, and a disaffected 
people ascribed the calamities of nature to the guilt or folly of their 
rulers (17). 

c<wqn«t of a Whatever might be tire grounds of his security, Alboin neither 

fSj E* r the f expected nor encountered a Roman army in the field. He ascended 
tire Julian Alps, and looked down with contempt and desire on the 
56S-S70. fruitful plains to which his victory communicated the perpetual 
appellation of Lombahdy. A faithful chieftain, and a select band, 
were stationed at Forum Julii, the modern Friuli, to guard the 
passes of the mountains. The Lombards respected the strength of 
Pavia, and listened to the prayers of the Trevisans : their slow and 
heavy multitudes proceeded to occupy the palace and city of Ve- 
rona ; and Milan, now rising from her ashes, was invested by the 
powers of Alboin five months after his departure from Pannonia. 
Terror preceded his march: he found everywhere, or he left, a 
dreary solitude; and the pusillanimous Italians presumed, without 
a trial, that the stranger was invincible. Escaping to lakes, or rocks. 


(15) The charge of Uie deacon against Narses (I. ii. c. 5.) may be groundless; hot the weak apo- 
logy of the Cardinal (Baron, Annal. Eocles. A. D. 567, No. 8—12.) is rejected by the best critics — 
Pagi (ton. ii. p. 639, 640.), Muratori (Annali d'llalia, tom. v. p. 160—163.), and the last editors, 
Horaliu* Blancos (Script. Hcrura. Italic, tom. i. p. 427, 428.), and Philip Argehtus (Sigon. Opera*, 
tom. ii. p. It, 12.). The Narses who assisted at the coronation of Justin (Corippus, I. ili. 221.) is 
clearly understood to be a different person. 

(16) The death of Narses is mentioned by Paul, I. ii. c. 11. Anastas, in Tit. Johan, iil. p. 43. 
Agnellns, Liber Pontifical. Raven, in Script. Rer. Italicarum, tom. ii. part i. p. 114. 124. Tet I 
cannot believe with Agnellus that Narses was ninety-five years of age. Is it probable that all his 
exploits were performed at fourscore? 

(17) The denigns of Narses and of the Lombards for the invasion ol Italy are exposed in the Last 
chapter of the first book, and the seven first chapters of' the second book, of Paul the deacon. 
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or morasses, the affrighted crowds concealed some fragments of their 
wealth, and delayed the moment of their servitude. Paulinus, the 
patriarch of Aquilcia, removed his treasures, sacred and profane, to 
the Islo of Crado (18), and his successors were adopted by the infant 
republic of Venice, which was continually enriched by the public 
calamities. Ilonoratus, who filled the chair of St. Ambrose, had 
credulously accepted the faithless offers of a capitulation ; and the 
archbishop, w ith the clergy and nobles of iMilan, were driven by the 
perfidy of Alboin to seek a refuge in the less accessible ramparts of 
Genoa. Along the maritime coast, the courage of the inhabitants 
was supported by the facility of supply, tho hopes of relief, and the 
power of escape; but from theTrentine hills to the gales of Haven na 
and Rome the inland regions of Italy became, without a battle or a 
siege, the lasting patrimony of the Lombards. The submission of 
the people invited the Barbarian to assume the character of a lawful 
sovereign, and the helpless exarch was confined to the office of an- 
nouncing to the emperor Justin the rapid and irretrievable loss of 
his provinces and cities (19). One city, which had been diligently 
fortified by the Goths, resisted the arms of a new invader ; and, while 
Italy was subdued by the fiying detachments of (lie Lombards, the 
royal camp was fixed above three years before the western gate of 
Ticinum, or Pavia. The same courage which obtains the esteem 
of a civilised enemy provokes the fury of a savage, and tho impatient 
besieger had bound himself by a tremendous oath, that age, and sex, 
and dignity, should be confounded in a general massacre. The aid 
of famine at length enabled him to execute his bloody vow; but, as 
Alboin entered the gate, his horse stumbled, fell, and could not be 
raised from the ground. One of his attendants was prompted by 
compassion, or piety, to interpret this miraculous sign of the w rath 
of Heaven: the conqueror paused and relented; he sheathed his 
sword, and, peacefully reposing himself in the palace of Theodoric, 
proclaimed to the trembling multitude that they should live and 
obey. Delighted with the situation of a city which was endeared 
to his pride by the difficulty of the purchase, the prince of the 
Lombards disdained the ancient glories of Milan ; and Pavia, during 
some ages, was respected as the capital of the kingdom of Italy (20). 

The reign of the founder was splendid and transient; and, before 


(18) Which from this translation vtl called New Aquilcia (Chron. Vend. p. 8.). The patriarch 
of Grado soon became the first citizen of the republic (p. 9, dfc.), but his seal was not removed to 
Venice till the year 1450. He is now decorated with titles and honours; but the genius of the 
church has bowed to that of the stale, and the government of a catholic city is strictly preshyteriao. 
Thomassin, Discipline dc 1'f.glise, tom. i. p. IS6, 157. 161 — 165. Amelot dc la Houssayc, Gouvernc- 
ment do Venise, tom. i. p. 1256—261. 

(19) Paul has given a description of Italy, as it was then divided, into eighteen regions (I. li. 
c. 14—24.). The Dissertatio f.horographica dc Italia lfedii iEvi, by Father Berelli, a Benedictine 
monk, and regius professor at Pavia, has been usefully consulted. 

(20) For the conquest of Italy, see the original materials of Paul (I. ii. c. 7 — 10. 12. 14 25, 26, 
27.), the eloquent narrative of Sigonius (tom. ii. de Regno Italic, I. i. p. IS — 19.), and the correct 
and critical review of Muralori [Annali d'llalia, tom. v. p. 164—180.). 
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Aiboin ;> he could regulate his new conquests, Alboin fell a sacrifice to do- 
""htf w'ac mestic treason and female revenge. In a palace near Verona, which 
a°T°m 3 ’ had not been erected for the Barbarians, he feasted the companions 

joaeM. 0 f his arms: intoxication was the reward of valour, and the kiBg 
himself w as tempted by appetite, or vanity, to exceed the ordinary 
measure of his intemperance. After draining many capacious bowls 
of Rhoetian or Falernian wine, he called for the skull of Cunimund, 
the noblest and mpst precious ornament of his sideboard. The cup 
of victory was accepted with horrid applause by the circle of the 
Lombard chiefs. “ Fill it again with wine,” exclaimed the inhu- 
man conqueror, “ fill it to the brim: carry this goblet to the queen, 
“ and request in my name that she would rejoice with her father.” 
In an agony of grief and rage, Rosamond had strength to utter, 

‘ ‘ Let the will of my lord be obeyed 1 ” and, touching it with her 
lips, pronounced a silent imprecation, that the insult should be 
washed away in the blood of Alboin. Some indulgence might be 
due to the resentment of a daughter, if she had not violated the 
duties of a wife. Implacable in her enmity, or inconstant in her 
love, the queen of Italy had stooped from tho throne to the arms of 
a subject, and Helmichis, the king’s armour-bearer, was the secret 
minister of her pleasure and revenge. Against the proposal of the 
murder, he could no longer urge the scruples of fidelity or grati- 
tude; but Helmichis trembled when he revolved the danger as well 
as the guilt, w'hen he recollected the matchless strength and intre- 
pidity of a warrior whom he had so often attended in the field of 
battle. He pressed, and obtained, that one of the bravest cham- 
pions of the Lombards should be associated to the enterprise; but 
no more than a promise of secrecy could be drawn from the gallant 
Peredeus, and the mode of seduction employed by Rosamond be- 
trays her shameless insensibility both to honour and love. She 
supplied the place of one of her female attendants who was beloved 
by Peredeus, and contrived some excuse for darkness and silence, 
till she could inform her companion that he had enjoyed the queen 
of the Lombards, and that his own^leath, or the death of Alboin, 
must be the consequence of such treasonable adultery. In this 
alternative, he chose rather to be the accomplice than the victim of 
Rosamond (21), whose undaunted spirit was incapable of fear or 
remorse. She expected and soon found a favourable moment, 
when the king, oppressed with wine, had retired from the table to 
his afternoon slumbers. His faithless spouse was anxious for his 
health and repose : the gates of the palace were shut, the arms re- 
moved, the attendants dismissed, and Rosamond, after lulling him 

(21) Tlio classical reader will recollect the wife and murder of Candaulcs, so agreeably told la 
the first book of Herodotus. The choice of Gyges, atp/s-cat ivthj wept sTyat, may serve a* the 
excuse of Peredeus ; and this soft insinuation of an odious idea has been imitated by the best 
writers of antiquity (Graevius, ad Ciceron. OraCpro Milone, c. 10.). 
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to rest by her tender caresses, unbolted the chamber door, and 
urged the reluctant conspirators to the instant execution of the 
deed. On the first alarm, the warrior started from his couch : his 
sword, which he attempted to draw, had been fastened to the scab- 
bard by the hand of Rosamond ; and a small stool, his only wea- 
pon, could not long protect him from the spears of the assassins. 
The daughter of Cunimund Smiled in his fall : his body was buried 
under the staircase of the palace ; and the grateful posterity of the 
Lombards revered the tomb and the memory of their victorious 
leader. 

The ambitious Rosamond aspired to reign in the name of her 
lover ; the city and palace of Verona were aw'ed by her power; and 
a faithful band of her native Gcpidaj was prepared to applaud the 
revenge, and to second the wishes, of their sovereign. But the 
Lombard chiefs, who fled in the first moments of consternation and 
disorder, had resumed their courage and collected their powers; 
and the nation, instead of submitting to her reign, demanded, with 
unanimous cries, that justice should be executed on the guilty 
spouse and the murderers of their king. She sought a refuge 
among the enemies of her country ; and a criminal who deserved 
the abhorrence of mankind was protected by the selfish policy of the 
exarch. With her daughter, the heiress of the Lombard throne, 
her two lovers, her trusty Gepidae, and the spoils of the palace of 
Verona, Rosamond descended the Adige and the Po, and was trans- 
ported by a Greek vessel to the safe harbour of Ravenna. Longi- 
nus beheld with delight the charms and the treasures of the widow 
of Alboin : her situation and her past conduct might justify the 
most licentious proposals; and she readily listened to the passion 
of a minister, who, even in the decline of the empire, was respected 
as the equal of kings. The death of a jealous lover was an easy 
and grateful sacrifice; and, as Helmichis issued from the bath, he 
received the deadly potion from the hand of his mistress. The 
taste of the liquor, its speedy operation, and his experience of the 
character of Rosamond, convinced him that he was poisoned : he 
pointed his dagger to her breast, compelled her to drain the re- 
mainder of the cup, and expired in a few minutes, with the consola- 
tion that she could not survive to enjoy the fruits of her wicked- 
ness. The daughter of Alboin and Rosamond, with the richest 
spoils of the Lombards, was embarked for Constantinople: the 
surprising strength of Peredeus amused and terrified the Imperial 
court:* his blindness and revenge exhibited an imperfect copy of 
the adventures of Samson. By the free suffrage of the nation, in 


* He killed a lion. Hi* eye* were pnt ont by whom tbe blinded barbarian slabbed to the 
the timid Justin. Peredeti* requesting an in- heart with two concealed dagger*. Sec Le Beau, 
lervicw, Juilin substituted two patricians, vol. x. p. 99.— M. 
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the assembly of Pavia, Clepho, one of their noblest chiefs, was 
elected as the successor of Alboin. Before the end of eighteen 
months, the throne was polluted by a second murder : Clepho was 
stabbed by the hand of a domestic ; the regal office was suspended 
above ten years during the minority of his son Autharis; and Italy 
was divided and oppressed by a ducal aristocracy of thirty ty- 
rants (22). 

When the nephew of Justinian ascended the throne, ho pro- 
claimed a new sera of happiness and glory. The annals of the 
second Justin (23) are marked with disgrace abroad and misery at 
home. In the West, the Roman empire was afflicted by the loss of 
Italy, the desolation of Africa, and the conquests of the Persians. 
Injustice prevailed both in the capital and the provinces : the rich 
trembled for their property, the poor for their safety, the ordinary 
magistrates were ignorant or venal, the occasional remedies appear 
to have been arbitrary and violent, and the complaints of the people 
could no longer be silenced by the splendid names of .a legislator 
and a conqueror. The opinion which imputes to the prince all the 
calamities of his times may be countenanced by the historian as a 
serious truth or a salutary prejudice. Yet a candid suspicion will 
arise, that the sentiments of Justin were pure and benevolent, and 
that he might have filled his station without reproach, if the facul- 
ties of his mind had not been impaired by disease, which deprived 
the emperor of the use of his feet, and confined him to the palace, 
a stranger to the complaints of the people and the vices of die go- 
vernment. The lardy knowledge of his own impotence determined 
him to lay down the weight of the diadem ; and, in the choice of a 
worthy substitute, he showed some symptoms of a discerning and 
even magnanimous spirit. The only son of Justin and Sophia died 
in his infancy : their daughter Arabia was the wife of Badua- 
rius (24), superintendent- of the palace, and afterwards commander 
of the Italian armies, who vainly aspired to confirm the rights of 
marriage by those of adoption. While the empire appeared an 
object of desire, Justin was accustomed to behold with jealousy and 
hatred his brothers and cousins, the rivals of his hopes ; nor could 
he depend on the gratitude of those who would accept the purple as 

(22) See the history of Paul, I. ii. e. 28—82. I have borrowed some interesting circumstances 
from the Liber I'onlilicalis of Agncllus, iu Script. Her. lul. tom. it. p. 124. Of tali chronological 
guide*, Muratori is the safest. 

(23) The original authors for the reign of Justin the younger are Evagrias, Hist. Bodes. I. a. c. t — 
12. Theopbaoes, in Chronograph, p. 204—' 210. Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. 70— 12. Cedrunus, ia 
Compeml. j>. 388—392. 

(24) Dispositor que novas sacra? Badoariu* mix. 

Successor soccri ram (actus Cura-palati. — Corippns. 

Badtiarius is enumerated among the descendants and allies of the house of Justinian. A family of 
noble Venetians (Casa Dmioero ) built churches and gave dukes to the republic as early as the ninth 
century ; and, if their descent be admitted, no kings in Europe can produce a pedigree ao ancient 
and illustrious, Ducange, Fam. Byrantin. p. 99. Araelot de ia Houasaye, Gouvernemeat de Venise, 
tom. ii. p. 5&5. 
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a restitution, rather than a gift. Of these competitors, one had 
been removed by exile, and afterwards by death ; and the emperor 
himself had inflicted such cruel insults on another, that he must 
either dread his resentment or despise his patience. This domestic 
animosity was refined into a generous resolution of seeking a suc- 
cessor, not in his family, but in the republic; and the artful Sophia 
recommended Tiberius (25), his faithful captain of the guards, whose Aijodationot 
virtues and fortune the emperor might cherish as the fruit of his 
judicious choice. The ceremony of his elevation to the rank of Deam)>< *’ 
Osar, or Augustus, was performed in the portico of the palace, in 
the presence of the patriarch and the senate. Justin collected the 
remaining strength of his mind and tody; but the popular belief 
that his speech was inspired by the Deity betrays a very humble 
opinion both of the man and of tho times (26). “ You behold,” 

said the emperor, “ the ensigns of supreme power. You are about 
“ to receive them, not from my hand, but from the hand of God. 

“ Honour them, and from them you will derive honour. Respect 
“the empress your mother; you are now her sou; before, you 
“ were her servant. Delight not in blood ; abstain from revenge ; 

“ avoid those actions by which I have incurred the public hatred; 

“ and consult the experience, rather than the example, of your 
“ predecessor. As a man, 1 have sinned; as a sinner, even in this 
“ life, I have been severely punished : but these servants (and he 
“ pointed to his ministers), who have abused my contidenee, and 
“ inflamed my passions, will appear with me before the tribunal pi 
“ Christ. 1 have been dazzled by the splendour of the diadem : be 
“ thou wise and modest ; remember what you have been, remem- 
“ her what you are. You see around us your slaves and your 
“ children : with the authority, assume the tenderness, of a parent. 

“ Love your people like yourself : cultivate the affections, main- 
“ tain the discipline, of the army: protect the fortunes of the rich, 

“ relieve the necessities of the poor (27).” The assembly, in si- Death of 
lence and in tears, applauded the counsels, and sympathised with 
the repentance, of their prince : the patriarch rehearsed tho prayers Octobers, 
of the church ; Tiberius received the diadem on his knees ; and 
Justin, who in his abdication appeared most worthy to reign, ad- 
dressed the new monarch in the following words: “ if you consent, 

“ I live ; it you command, I die : may the God of heaven and 


(35) Hie praise bestowed on prince* before their elevation is tbe purest and most weighty. 
Corippus has celebrated Tilierius at tbe lime of the accession of Justin (L i. 313—322.}. Tel even a 
captain of the guards might attract the Battery of an African exile. 

(26) Kvagrius (I. v. c. 13.) lias added the reproach to his ministers. Ho applies this speech to 
the ceremony wheu Tiberius was invested with the rank of Caesar. The loose expression, rather 
than the positive error, of Theophanes, &c. has delayed it to his Augtutan investiture, immediately 
before the death of Justin. 

(27) Theopbyiact Simocalla (1. iii. c. It.) declares that be shall give to posterity the speech of 
Justin as it was pronounced, without attempting to correct the imperfections of language or rhetoric. 
Perhaps the vain sophist would have been incapable of producing such sentiments. 
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“ earth infuse into your heart whatever I have neglected or for- 
“ gotten.” The four last years of the emperor Justin were passed 
in tranquil obscurity : his conscience was no longer tormented by 
the remembrance of those duties which he was incapable of dis- 
charging ; and his choice was justified by the filial reverence and 
gratitude of Tiberius. 

aeip> of Among the virtues of Tiberius (28), his beauty (he was one of 
a! d. D 5-s,' the tallest and most comely of the Romans) might introduce him to 
a7dVm^ the favour of Sophia; and the widow of Justin was persuaded, that 

Ang. i4. s he should preserve her station and influence under the reign of a 
second and more youthful husband. But, if the ambitious candi- 
date had been tempted to flatter and dissemble, it was no longer in 
his power to fulfil her expectations, or his own promise. The fac- 
tions of the hippodrome demanded, with some impatience, the name 
of their new empress : both the people and Sophia were astonished 
by the proclamation of Anastasia, the secret, though lawful, wife 
of the emperor Tiberius. Whatever could alleviate the disappoint- 
ment of Sophia, imperial honours, a stately palaoe, a numerous 
household, was liberally bestowed by the piety of her adopted son ; 
on solemn occasions he attended and consulted the widow of his 
benefactor : but her ambition disdained the vain semblance of 
royalty, and the respectful appellation of mother served to exaspe- 
rate, rather than appease, the rage of an injured woman. While 
she accepted, and repaid with a courtly smile, the fair expressions 
of regard and confidence, a secret alliance was concluded between 
the dowager empress and her ancient enemies; and Justinian, the 
son of Germanus, was employed as the instrument of her revenge. 
The pride of the reigning house supported, with reluctance', the 
dominion of a stranger : the youth was deservedly popular; his 
name, after the death of Justin, had been mentioned by a tumul- 
tuous faction; and his own submissive offer of his head, with a trea- 
sure of sixty thousand pounds, might be interpreted as an evidence 
of guilt, or at least of fear. Justinian received a free pardon, and 
the command of the eastern army. The Persian monarch fled be- 
fore his arms ; and the acclamations which accompanied his triumph 
declared him worthy of the purple. His artful patroness had chosen 
the month of the vintage, while the emperor, in a rural solitude, 
was permitted to enjoy the pleasures of a subject. On the first in- 
telligence of her designs he returned to Constantinople, and the con- 
spiracy was suppressed by his presence and firmness. From the 
pomp and honours which she had abused, Sophia was reduced to a 
modest allowance: Tiberius dismissed her train, intercepted her 

(28) For tho character and reign of Tiberius, see Evagriu*, I. v. c. 13. Tbeophylact, I. iii. 
c. 12, &c. Thoophancs, in Chron. p. 210 — 213. Zonaras, loin. ii. 1. liv. p. 72. Cedrcous, p. )92. 
Paul Wamefrid, de Gcsiis Langobard. I. iii. c. 11, 12. The deacon of Forum Jolii appears lo have 
possessed some curious and authentic facts. 
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correspondence, and committed to a faithful guard the custody of 
her person. But the services of Justinian were not considered by 
that excellent prince as an aggravation of his offences : after a mild 
reproof, his treason and ingratitude were forgiven ; and it was com- 
monly believed, that the emperor entertained some thoughts of con- 
tracting a double alliance with the rival of his throne. The voice 
of an angel (such a fable was propagated) might reveal to the empe- 
ror, that he should always triumph over his domestic foes ; but Ti- 
berius derived a firmer assurance from the innocence and generosity 
of his own mind. 

W ith the odious name of Tiberius, he assumed the more popular Hii»wu«t. 
appellation of Constantine, and imitated the purer virtues of the 
Antonines. After recording the vice or folly of so many Roman 
princes, it is pleasing to repose, for a moment, on a character con- 
spicuous by the qualities of humanity, justice, temperance, and for- 
titude; to contemplate a sovereign affable in his palace, pious in 
the church, impartial on the seat of judgment, and victorious, at 
least by his generals, in the Persian war. The most glorious trophy 
of his victory consisted in a multitude of captives, whom Tiberius 
entertained, redeemed, and dismissed to their native homes with the 
charitable spirit of a'.Christian hero. The merit or misfortunes of 
his own subjects had a dearer claim to his beneficence, and he mea- 
sured his bounty not so much by their expectations as by his own 
dignity. This maxim, however dangerous in a trustee of the public 
wealth, was balanced by a principle of humanity and justice, which 
taught him to abhor, as of the basest alloy, the gold that was ex- 
tracted from the tears of the people. For their relief, as often as 
they had suffered by natural or hostile calamities, he was impatient 
to remit the arrears of the past, or the demands of future taxes : 
he sternly rejected the servile offerings of his ministers, which were 
compensated by tenfold oppression ; and the wise and equitable laws 
of Tiberius excited the praise and regret of succeeding times. . Con- 
stantinople believed that the emperor had discovered a treasure : 
but his genuine treasure consisted in the practice of liberal economy, 
and the contempt of all vain and superfluous expense. The Ro- 
mans of the East would have been happy, if the best gift of heaven, 
a patriot king, had been confirmed as a proper and permanent bless- 
ing. But, in less than four years after the death of Justin, his 
worthy successor sunk into a mortal disease, which left him only 
sufficient time to restore the diadem, according to the tenure by 
which he held it, to the most deserving of his fellow-citizens. He 
selected Maurice from the crowd, a judgment more precious than 
the purple itself : the patriarch and senate were summoned to the 
bed of the dying prince; he bestowed his daughter and the empire; 
and his last advice was solemnly delivered by the voice of the 
quaestor. Tiberius expressed his hope, that the virtues of his son 
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and successor would erect the noblest mausoleum to his memory. 
His memory was embalmed by the public affliction : but the most 
sincere grief evaporates in the tumult of a new reign, and the eyes 
and acclamations of mankind were speedily directed to the ris- 
ing sun. 

* Maon* 01 Th e emperor Maurice derived his origin from ancient Rome (29) ; 

a. d. sri, but his immediate parents were settled at Arabissus in Cappadocia, 

a.“i). ‘mi and their singular felicity preserved them alive to behold and partake 
rot. 2 j. ^jj e f or { une 0 f their august son. The youth of Maurice was spent 
in the profession of arms : Tiberius promoted him to the command 
of a new and favourite legion of twelve thousand confederates; his 
valour and conduct were signalised in the Persian war ; and he re- 
turned to Constantinople to accept, as his just reward, the inheri- 
tance of the empire. Maurice ascended the throne at the mature 
age of forty-three years; and he reigned above twenty years over 
the East and over himself (30) ; expelling from his mind the wild 
democracy of passions, and establishing (according to the quaint 
expression of Evagrius) a perfect aristocracy of reason and virtue. 
Some suspicion will degrade the testimony of a subject, though he 
protests that his secret praise should never reach the ear of his so- 
vereign (31), and some failings seem to place the character of Mau- 
rice below the purer merit of his predecessor.' His cold and re- 
served demeanour might bo imputed to arrogance; his justice was 
not always exempt from cruelty, nor his clemency from weakness ; 
and his rigid economy too often exposed him to the reproach of 
avarice. But the rational wishes of an absolute monarch must tend 
to the happiness of his people : Maurice was endowed with sense 
and courage to promote that happiness, and his administration was 
directed by the principles and example of Tiberius. The pusilla- 
nimity of the Greeks had introduced so complete a separation be- 
tween the offices of king and of general, that a private soldier, who 
had deserved and obtained the purple, seldom or never appeared at 
the head of his armies. Yet the emperor Maurice enjoyed the glory 
of restoring the Persian monarch to his throne; his lieutenants 
waged a doubtful war against the Avars of the Danube; and he cast 
an eye of pity, of ineffectual pity, on the abject and distressful state 
of his Italian provinces. 


(29) It it therefore singular enough that Paul (1. Hi. c. 15.] should distinguish him as the first 
Greek emperor — primus ex Gneroriiin genere in Iinperio constitulus. His immediate predecessors 
had iudeed been born m the Latin provinces of Europe ; and a various reading, in Graocorum lrnpe- 
rio, would apply the expression to the empire rather tlu>n the priuce. 

(30} Consult, for the chararter and reign nf Maurice, the filth and sixth books of Evagrius, parti- 
cular!) I. vi. c. 1,; the eight books of hie prolix and Aorid history by Tbeophylact Simoealta ; Iheo- 
pbanrs, p. 213, die. Zonaras, tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. 73. Cedrenus, p. 31)4. 

(31) /VvToxpxTtiip ovt«u; ytvofitvo; ttjv fxiw oyXoxpocrtt'xv tu» 'jraO'iiv ix o’xtioc? 
Ji;«vYl)arv}'T« aptoroxpa'rc tav rv Tot$ tavrov ioytou&i; xaracrrnoaixrvo^. 

Evagrius composed his history io the twelfth year ol Mauiice ; and he haa been so wisely indiscreet 
that the emperor knew and rewarded his favourable opinion (1. vi. c. 24.). 
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From Italy the emperors were incessantly tormented by tales of Di«tre«iof 
misery and demands of succour, which extorted the humiliating Il “ , ‘ 
confession of their own weakness. The expiring dignity of Rome 
was only marked by the freedom and energy of her complaints : 

“ If you are incapable,” she said, “ of delivering us from the sword 
“ of the Lombards, save us at least from the calamity of famine.” 

Tiberius forgave the reproach, and relieved the distress : a supply 
of corn was transported from Egypt to (he Tiber ; and the Roman 
people, invoking the name, not of Camillus, but of St. Peter, re- 
pulsed the Barbarians from the walls. But the relief was acciden- 
tal, the danger was perpetual and pressing; and the clergy and 
senate, collecting the remains of their ancient opulence, a sum of 
three thousand pounds of gold, despatched the patrician Pamphro- 
nius to lay their gifts and their complaints at the foot of the Byzan- 
tine throne. The attention of the court, and the forces of the East, 
were diverted by the Persian war : but the justice of Tiberius ap- 
plied the subsidy to the defence of the city ; and he dismissed the pa- 
trician with his best advice, either to bribe the Lombard chiefs, or to 
purchase the aid of the kings of France. Notwithstanding this w'eak 
invention, Italy was still afllicted, Romo was again besieged, and 
the suburb of CLasse, only three miles from Ravenna, was pillaged 
and occupied by tho troops of a simple duke of Spoleto. Maurice 
gave audience to a second deputation of priests and senators : the 
duties and the menaces of religion were forcibly urged in tho letters 
of the Roman pontiff; and his nuncio, the deacon Gregory, was 
alike qualified to solicit the powers either of heaven or of the earth. 

The emperor adopted, with stronger effect, the measures of his 
predecessor : some formidable chiefs were persuaded to embrace 
the friendship of the Romans; and one of them, a mild and faithful 
Barbarian, lived and died in the service of tho exarch : the passes 
of the Alps were delivered to the Franks ; and the pope encouraged 
them to violate, without scruple, their oaths and engagements to the 
misbelievers. Childcbert, the great-grandson of Clovis, was per- 
suaded to invade Italy by the payment of fifty thousand pieces : 
but, as he had viewed with delight some Byzantine coin of the 
weight of one pound of gold, the king of Austrasia might stipulate, 
that the gift should be rendered more worthy of his acceptance, by 
a proper mixture of these respectable medals. The dukes of the 
Lombards had provoked by frequent inroads their powerful neigh- 
bours of Gaul. As soon as they were apprehensive of a just reta- 
liation, they renounced their feeble and disorderly independence : 
the advantages of regal government, union, secrecy, and vigour, Annum ting 
were unanimously confessed ; and Autharis, the son of Clepho, had l0 ^, c dli 
already attained the strength and reputation of a vvnriior. Under 699 _^, 
the standard of their new king, the conquerors of Italy withstood 
three successive invasions, one of which was led by Childebert 
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himself, the last of the Merovingian race who descended from the 
Alps. The first expedition was defeated by the jealous animosity of 
the Franks and Alcmanni. In the second they were vanquished 
in a bloody battle, with more loss and dishonour than they had sus- 
tained since the foundation of their monarchy. Impatient for re- 
venge, they returned a tliird time with accumulated force, and 
Autharis yielded to the fury of the torrent. The troops and trea- 
sures of the Lombards were distributed in the walled towns be- 
tween the Alps and the Apcnnine. A nation, less sensible of danger 
than of fatigue and delay, soon murmured against the folly of their 
twenty commanders; and the hot vapours of an Italian sun infected 
with disease those tramontane bodies which had already suffered the 
vicissitudes of intemperance and famine. The pow r ers that were 
inadequate to the conquest, were moro than sufficient for the deso- 
lation, of the country; nor could the trembling natives distinguish 
between their enemies and their deliverers. If the junction of the 
Merovingian and Imperial forces had been effected in the neigh- 
bourhood of Milan, perhaps they might have subverted the throne 
of the Lombards ; but the Franks expected six days the signal of a 
flaming village, and the arms of the Greeks were idly employed in 
the reduction of Modena and Parma, which were torn from them 
after the retreat of their transalpine allies. The victorious Au- 
tharis asserted his claim to the dominion of Italy. At the foot of 
the Rhodian Alps, he subdued the resistance, and rifled the hidden 
treasures, of a sequestered island in the lake of Comum. At the 
extreme point of Calabria, he touched with his spear a column on 
the sea-shore of Rhcgium (32), proclaiming that ancient landmark 
to stand the immoveable boundary of his kingdom (33). 

During a period of two hundred years, Italy was unequally di- 
vided between the kingdom of the Lombards and the exarchate of 
Ravenna. The offices and professions, which the jealousy of Con- 
stantine had separated, were united by the indulgence of Justinian; 
and eighteen successive exarchs were invested, in the decline of the 
empire, with the full remains of civil, of military, and even of ec- 
clesiastical power. Their immediate jurisdiction, which was after- 
wards consecrated as the patrimony of St. Peter, extended overtho 
modern Romagna, the marshes or valleys of Ferrara and'Conuna- 
chio (31), five maritime cities from Rimini to Ancona, and a second 

. r . ... > 

(32) The Columns Rhegioa, in the narrowest pari of the Faro of Messina, one hundred stadi* 
from Rhcgitim Itself, is frequently mentioned in ancient geography. Clnver. I Lai. Auliq. loin. U. 
p. 1*295. Lucas Moisten. Aunotal ad Cluver. p. 301. "WoRscling, llinerar. p. 106. 

(33) The Greek historians afford some faint bints of the wars of Italy [Menander, in Excerpt. 
Legat. p. 124. 126. Theophvlacl, 1. iii. c. 4.). The Latins are more salislaclory ; and especially 
Paul Wamefrid (I. iii. c. 13—34.). who had read the more ancient histories ofSecundus and Gregory 
of Tours. Baronins produces some letters of the popes, file.; and the limes are measured by ike 
accurate scale ofPagi and Mnratori. 

(34) The papal advocates, Zacagni and Fontanini, might justly claim the valley or morals of Com- 
raacluo as a part of the exarchate. But the ambition of including Modena, Reggio, Parma, and 
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inland Pentapolis, between the Adriatic coast and the hills of the 
Apcnnine. Three subordinate provinces, of Rome, of Venice, and 
of Naples, which w ere divided by hostile lands from the palace of 
Ravenna, acknowledged, both in peace and war, the supremacy of 
the exarch. The duchy of Rome appears to have included the Tus- 
can, Sabine, and Latian conquests, of the first four hundred years 
of the city, and the limits may be distinctly traced along the coast, 
from Civita Vecchia to Terracina, and with the course of the Tiber 
from Ameria and Kami to the port of Ostia. The numerous 
islands from Grado to Chiozza composed the infant dominion of Ve- 
nice : but the more accessible towns on the Continent were over- 
thrown by the Lombards, who beheld with impotent fury a new 
capital rising from the waves. , The power of the dukes of Naples 
was circumscribed by the bay and the adjacent isles, by the hostile 
territory of Capua, and by the Roman colony of Amalphi (35), 
whose industrious citizens, by the invention of the mariner’s com- 
pass, have unveiled the face of the globe. The three islands of 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, still adhered to the empire; and the 
acquisition of the farther Calabria removed the landmark of Au- 
tharis from the shore of Rhcgium to the isthmus of Consentia. In 
Sardinia, the savage mountaineers preserved the liberty and religion 
of their ancestors; but the husbandmen of Sicily were chained to 
their rich and cultivated soil. Rome was oppressed by the iron 
sceptre of the exarchs, and a Greek, perhaps an eunuch, insulted 
with impunity the ruins of the Capitol. But Naples soon acquired 
the privilege of electing her own dukes (36) : the independence of 
Amalphi was the fruit of commerce ; and the voluntary attachment 
of Venice was finally ennobled by an equal alliance with the east- 
ern empire. On the map of Italy, the measure of the exarchate 
occupies a very inadequate space, but it included an ample propor- 
tion of wealth, industry, and population. The most faithful and 
valuable subjects escaped from the Barbarian yoke; and the banners 
of Pavia and Verona, of Milan and Padua, were displayed in their 
respective quarters by the new inhabitants of Ravenna. The re- 
mainder of Italy was possessed by the Lombards ; and from Pavia, 
the royal scat, their kingdom was extended to the east, the north, 
and the west, as far as the confines of the Avars, the Bavarians, and 
the Franks of Austrasia and Burgundy. In the language of modern 
geography, it is now represented by the Terra Firma of the Vene- 
tian republic, Tyrol, the Milanese, Piedmont, the coast of Genoa, 
Mantua, Parma, and Modena, the grand duchy of Tuscany, and a 

Placentia, has darkened a geographical question somewhat doubtful and obscure. Even Muralori, 
as the servant of the house of Este, is uot free from partiality and prejudice. 

{35) See Brencmaon, Dissert, lma de Republica Amalpbitana, p. 1—42. ad ealeem Hist. Pandect. 
Florect. 

(36} Gregor. Magn. 1. iii. epist. 23. 25. 
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large portion of llie ecclesiastical state from Perugia to the Adriatic. 
The dukes, and at length the princes, of Beneventum, survived the 
monarchy, and propagated the name of the Lombards. From 
Capua to Tarentum, they reigned near five hundred years over the 
greatest part of the present kingdom of Naples (37). 
i anfni3jp.nl, i In comparing the proportion of the victorious and the vanquished 

“Thf ° people, the change of language will afford the most probable infer- 
Lomba'd... ence According to this standard it will appear, that the Lombards 
of Italy, and the Visigoths of Spain, were less numerous than the 
Franks or Burgundians; and the conquerors of Gaul must yield, in 
their turn, to the multitude of Saxons and Angles who almost era- 
dicated the idioms of Britain. The modern Italian has been insen- 
sibly formed by the mixture of nations: the awkwardness of the 
Barbarians in the nice management of declensions and conjugations 
reduced them to the use of articles and auxiliary verbs; and many 
new ideas have been expressed by Teutonic appellations. Yet the 
principal stock of technical and familiar words is found to be of 
Latin derivation (38); and, if we were sufficiently conversant with 
the obsolete, the rustic, and the municipal dialects of anfcient Italy, 
we should trace the origin of many terms which might, perhaps, 
be rejected by the classic purity of Rome. A numerous army con- 
stitutes but a small nation, and the powers of the Lombards were 
soon diminished by the retreat of twenty thousand Saxons, who 
scorned a dependent situation, and returned, after many bold and 
perilous adventures, te their native country (39). The camp of 
Alboin was of formidable extent, but the extent of a camp would 
be easily circumscribed within the limits of a city; and its martial 
inhabitants must be thinly scattered over the face of a large coun- 
try. When Alboin descended from the Alps, he invested his 
nephew, the first duke of Friuli, with the command of the province 
and the people: hut the prudent Gisulf would have declined the 
dangerous office, unless lie had been permitted to choose, among 
the nobles of the Lombards, a sufficient number of families (40) to 
form a perpetual colony of soldiers and sabjecls. In the progress 


(37) I have described the state of Italy from the excellent Dissertation of Beretli. Giannone 
(Istoria Civile, tom. i. p. 371 — 387.} has followed the learned Camillo Pellegrini in the geography of 
the kingdom of Naples. Alter the loss of the true Calabria, the vanity of \hc Greeks substituted 
that name instead of the more ignoble appellation ol Bruttium ; and the change appears to hare 
taken place before the time of Charlemagne [Eginard, p. 75.). 

(38) Mallei (Verona Illustrate, part i. p 310 — 32i.) and Maratori (Antichila Italiane, tom.it. 
Disscrtezionc xxxii, xxxiii. p. 7l — 365.) have asserted the native claims of the Italian idiom: 
the former with enthusiasm, the latter with discretion : both with learning, ingenuity, and 
troth. * 

(39) Paul, de Gesl. Langobard. 1. iii. c. 5, 6, 7. 

(40) Paul, 1. ii. c. 9. He calls these families or generations by the Teutonic name of Fora*, 
which is likewise used in the Lombard laws. The humble deacon was not insensible of the nobi- 
lity of his own race. See 1. iv. c. 39. 


* Compare the admirable sketch of the dege- of the Italian in Hallam, Middle Ages, vol. iii. 
neracy of the Latin language and the formation pp. 317. 329, — 
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of conquest, the same option could not be granted to the dukes of 
Brescia or Bergamo, of Pavia or Turin, of Spolclo or Beneventum; 
but each, of these, and each of their colleagues, settled in his ap- 
pointed district with a band of followers who resorted to his stan- 
dard in war and his tribunal in peace. Their attachment was free 
and honourable: resigning the gifts and benefits which they had 
accepted, they might emigrate with their families into the jurisdic- 
tion of another duke; but their absence from the kingdom was pu- 
nished with death, as a crime of military desertion (41). The 
posterity of the first conquerors struck a deeper root into the soil, 
which, by every motive of interest and honour, they were bound to 
defend. A Lombard was born the soldier of his king and his duke ; 
and the civil assemblies of the nation displayed the banners, and 
assumed the appellation, of a regular army. Of this army, the pay 
and the rewards were drawn from the conquered provinces; and 
the distribution, which' was not effected till after the death of Al- 
boin, is disgraced by the foul marks of injustice and rapine. Many 
of the most wealthy Italians were slaiu or banished ; the remainder 
were divided among the strangers, and a tributary obligation was 
imposed (under the name of hospitality) of paying to the Lombards 
a third part of the fruits of the earth. Within less than seventy 
years, this artificial system was abolished by a more simple and 
solid tenure (42). hither the Roman landlord was expelled by his 
strong and insolent guest, or the annual payment, a third of the 
produce, was exchanged by a more equitable transaction for an 
adequate proportion of landed property. Under these foreign mas- 
ters, the business of agriculture, in the cultivation of corn, vines, 
and olives, was exercised with degenerate skill and industry by the 
labour of the slaves and natives. But the occupations of a pastoral 
life were more pleasing to the idleness of the Barbarians. In the 
rich meadows of Venetia, they restored and improved the breed of 
horses, for which that province had once been illustrious (43) ; and 
the Italians beheld with astonishment a foreign race of oxen or 
buffaloes (44). The depopulation of Lombardy, and the increase 


(41) Compare No. 3. and 177. of the Laws of Rotharis. 

(412) Paul, 1. ii. c. 31, 32. 1. iii. c. 16. The Laws of Rotharis, promulgated A. TV 643, do not 
contain the smallest vestige of this pavment of thirds; but they preserve many curious circum- 
stances of the state of Italy and the manners of the Lombards. 

(43) The studs of Diooysius of Syracuse, and his frequent victories in the Olympic games, 
had diffused among the Greeks the fame of the Venetian horses; but the breed was extinct 
in the time of Strabo (I. v. p. 325.). Gisulf obtained from bis uncle generosarum equarum 
greges. Paul, 1. ii. c. 9. The Lombards afterwards introduced cabalti sylvatici — wild horses. Paul, 
I. iv. C. II. 

(44) Tunc (A. D. 596) primum, bubali in Italiam delati Italia* poputis miracula fuerc (Paul 
Warnefrid, I. Hr. c. 11.). The buffaloes, whose native climate appears to be Africa and India, are 
unknown to Europe, except in Italy, where they are numerous and useful. The ancients were 
ignorant of these animals, unless Aristotle (Hist. Animal. 1. ii. c. 1. p. 58. Paris, 1783,) has de- 
scribed them as the wild oxen of Arachosia. Sec Bnffon, Hist. NaloreUe, tom. xi. and Supplement, 
tom. vi. Hist. Generate des Voyages, torn. i. p.7.481. ii. 105. iii. 291. iv. 234.461. v. 193. vi. 
491. viii. 400. x. 666. Pennant's Quadrupedca, p. 24. Diciiounaire d'liist. Naturelle, par Valorem 
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of forests, afforded an ample range for the pleasures of the chase (45) . 
That marvellous art which teaches the birds of the air to acknow- 
ledge the voice, and execute the commands, of their master had 
been unknown to the ingenuity of the Greeks and Romans (46). 
Scandinavia and Scythia produce the boldest and most tractable fal- 
cons (47) : they were tamed and educated by the roving inhabitants, 
always on horseback and in the field. This favourite amusement 
of our ancestors was introduced by the Barbarians into the Roman 
provinces ; and the laws of Italy esteem the sword and the hawk 
as of equal dignity and importance in the hands of a noble Lom- 
bard (48). 

So rapid was the influence of climate and example, that the Lom- 
bards of the fourth generation surveyed with curiosity and affright 
the portraits of vheir savage forefathers (49). Their heads were 
shaven behind, but the shaggy locks hung over their eyes and 
mouth, and a long beard represented the name and character of the 
nation. Their dress consisted of loose linen garments, after the 
fashion of the Anglo-Saxons, which were decorated, in their opinion, 
with broad stripes of variegated colours. The legs and feet were 
clothed in long hose, and open sandals; and even in the security of 
peace a trusty sword was constantly girt to their side. Yet this 
strange apparel, and horrid aspect, often concealed a gentle and ge- 
nerous disposition ; and, as soon as the rage of battle had subsided, 
the captives and subjects were sometimes surprised by the hu- 
manity of the victor. The vices of the Lombards were the effect of 
passion, of ignorance, of intoxication ; their virtues are the more 
laudable, as they were not affected by the hypocrisy of social man- 
ners, nor imposed by the rigid constraint of laws and education. I 
should not be apprehensive of deviating from my subject, if it were 


do Bomarc, tom. ii. p. 74. Yet I must not conceal the suspicion that Paul, by a vulgar error, may 
have applied the name of Intbalus to the aurochs, or wild frail, of ancient Germany. 

(45) Consult the xxist Dissertation of Mura tori, 

(46) Their ignorance is proved by the silence even of those w ho professedly treat of the arts of 
limning and the history of animals. Aristotle (Hist. Animal. I. ix. c. 36. tom. i. p. 586. aud the 
Motes of his last editor, M. Camus, tom. ii. p. 314.), Pliny (Hist. Natur. I. x. c. 10.), /Elian (dc Natnr. 
Animal. 1. ii. c. 45.1, and perhaps Homer (Odyss. xxii. 30*2 — 306.), describe with astonishment a 
tacit league and common chase between the haw ks and the Thracian fowlers. 

(47) Particularly the 'gerfant, or gyrfalcon, of the size of a small eagle. Sec the animated de- 
scription of M. de Bullon, Hist. Nalurelle, tom. xvi. p. 239, die. 

(48) Script. Rcrura Italicarum, tom. i. part. ii. p. 129. This is the xvitli law of the emperor 
Lewis the Pious. His father Charlemagne had falconers in his household as well as hunLsmen (Me- 
moires sur Tanciennc Chevaleric, par H. de St. Palayc, tom. iii. p. 175.). i observe in the Laws of 
Rotbaris a more early mention of the art of hawking (No. 322.); aud in Gaql, in the fifth century, 
it is celebrated by Sidouius Apollinaris among the talents of Avitua (202 — 207 ).* 

(49) The epitaph of Droctulf (Paul, 1. iii. c. 19 ) may be applied to many of his countrymen : — 

Tcrribilis vi$u facies, sed cord a benigniis 
Longa f | lie robusto pectore barba fuil. 

The portraits of the old Lombards might still be seen in the palace of Monza, twelve miles from 
Milan, which had been founded or restored by queen Thendelinda (I. iv. 22,23.). Sec Muratori, 
tom. i. dissertaz. xxiii. p. 300. 


* See Beckman, Hist, of Inventions, vol. i. p. 319. — M. 
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in my power to delineate the private life of the conquerors of Italy; 
and 1 shall relate with pleasure the adventurous gallantry of Au- 
tharis, which breathes the true spirit of chivalry and romance (SO). 

After the loss of his promised bride, a Merovingian princess, he 
sought in marriage the daughter of the king of Bavaria ; and Cari- 
bald accepted the alliance of the Italian monarch. Impatient of the 
slow progress of negotiation, the ardent lover escaped from his 
palace, and visited the court of Bavaria in the train of his own em- 
bassy. At the public audience, the unknown stranger advanced to 
the llH-one, and informed Garibatd, that the ambassador was indeed 
the minister of state, but that he alone was the friend of Autharis, 
who had trusted him with the delicate commission of making a 
faithful report of the charms of his spouse. Theudelinda was sum- 
moned to undergo this important examination; and, after a pause 
of silent rapture, he hailed her as the queen of Italy, and humbly 
requested, that, according to the custom of the nation, she would 
■ present a cup of wine to the first of her new subjects. By the 
command of her father, she obeyed : Autharis received the cup in 
lu’s turn, and, in restoring it to the princess, he secretly touched her 
hand, and drew his own finger over Ms face and lips. In the even- 
ing, Theftdelinda imparted to her nurse the indiscreet familiarity of 
the stranger, and was comforted by the assurance, that such bold- 
ness could proceed only from the king her husband, who, by his 
beauty and courage, appeared worthy Of her love. The ambassa- 
dors were dismissed : no sooner did they reach the confines pf Italy, 
than Autharis, raising himself on his horse, darted his battle-axe - 
against a tree with incomparable strength and dexterity: “ Such,” 
said he to the astonished Bavarians, “ such are the strokes of the 
“ king of the Lombards.” On the approach of a French army, 

Garibald and his daughter took refuge in the dominions of their 
ally; and the marriage was consummated in the palace of Verona. 

At the end of one year, it was dissolved by the death of Autharis : 
but the virtues pf Theudelinda (51) had endeared her to the nation, 
and she was permitted to bestow, with her hand, the sceptre of the 
Italian kingdom. 

From this fact, as well as from similar events (52), it is certain coTcrnmuiu 
that the Lombards possessed freedom to elect their sovereign, and 
sense to decline the frequent use of that dangerous privilege. The 
public revenue arose from the produce of land, and the profits of 


(50) The story of Autharis and Theudelinda is rcldted by Panl, 1. Hi. c. 29. 34.; and any frag- 
ment of Bavarian antiquity excites (be .indefatigable diligence of the count dc Buat, Hist, de* 
Peoples de 1’Europe, tom. xi. p. 595 — 635. tom. xii. p. 1—53. 

(51) Giannone (Istoria Civile d» Napoli, tom. i. p. 263.) has jnstly. censured the impertinence of 
Boccaccio (Gio. iji. Novel* 2.), who, without right, or truth, or pretence, has given the pious queen 
Theudelinda to the arms of a muleteer. 

(52) Paul, I. ill. c. 16, The brat dissertations of Vur9tori, add the first volume of Giannone’s 
history, may be consulted for the state of the kingdom of Italy. 
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justice. When the independent dukes agreed that Autharis should 
ascend the throne of his father, they endowed, the regal office with 
a fair mhety of their respective domains. The proudest nobles 
aspired to the honours of servitude near the person of their prince: 
lie rewarded the fidelity of his vassals by the precarious gift of 
pensions and benefices ; and atoned for the injuries of war by the 
rich foundation of monasteries and churches. In peace a judge, a 
leader in war, he never usurped the powers of a sole and absolute 
legislator. The king of Italy convened the national assemblies in 
the palace, or more probably in the fields, of Pavia : his great council 
was composed of the persons most eminent by their birth and 
dignities; but the validity, as well as the execution, of their decrees 
depended on the approbation of the faithful people, the fortunate 
army of the Lombards. About fourscore years after the conquest 
of Italy, their traditional customs wero transcribed in Teutonic 
Latin (53), and ratified by the consent of the prince and people : 
some new regulations wero introduced, more suitable to their 
present condition; the example of Ilotliaris was imitated by the 
wisest of his successors; and the laws of the Lombards have been 
esteemed the least imperfect of the Barbaric codes (51). Secure by 
their courage in the possession of liberty, tliesc rude and hasty 
legislators were incapable of balancing the powers of the constitu- 
tion, or of discussing the nice theory of political government. Such 
crimes as, threatened the life of the sovereign, or the safety of the 
state, were adjudged worthy of death; but their attention was prin- 
cipally confined to the defence of the person and property of tho 
subject. According to the strange jurisprudence of the times, the 
guilt of blood might be redeemed by a fine; yet the high price of 
nine hundred pieces of gold declares a just sense of the value*of a 
simple citizen. Less atrocious injuries, a wound, a fracture, a 
blow, an opprobrious word, were measured with scrupulous and 
almost ridiculous diligence; and the prudence of the legislator en- 
couraged the ignoble practice of bartering honour and revenge for 
a pecuniary compensation. The ignorance of tho Lombards, in the 
state of Paganism or Christianity, gave implicit credit to the malice 
and mischief of witchcraft ; but the judges of the seventeenth century 
might have been instructed and confounded by the wisdom of Ilo- 
tbaris, who derides the absurd superstition, and protects the wretched 
victims of popular or judicial cruelty (55). The same spirit of a 


(53) Tho mosl accurate edition <lf Clio Laws of Clio Lombards is to be found in the ScriploresHcruin 

Italic-arum, tom. i. part ii. p. 1— ISC. collated' from the mosl ancient MSS., and illustrated by the 
critical notes of Muralori. . • 

(54) Montesquieu, F.sprlt des Lois, 1. xxviii. c. 1. Los loin ties Bourguignons soul ossez judicieu- 
s«s ; cedes do Motbaris el des aulres princes lombards le sont encore plus. 

(55) Sec Leges fiolliaris, No. 379. p. 47. Striga is used as the name of a witch. It is of ibe 
purest classic origin (Horal. Epod. v. 20. Petron. c. 134.) ; and, from ihe words ofPetronius ( qtur 
striges comodernul norvos too* ?) it may be inferred that the prejudice was of Italian rather than 
Barbaric extraction. 
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legislator, superior to his age and country, may be ascribed to 
Luitprand, who condemns, while he tolerates, the impious and in- 
veterate abuse of duels (56), observing, from his owu experience, 
that tl»e juster cause had often been oppressed by successful vio- 
lence. Whatever merit may be discovered in the laws of tlie 
Lombards, they are the genuine fruit of the reason of the Barba- 
rians, who never admitted the bishops of Italy to a 9eat in their 
legislative councils. But the succession of their kings is marked 
with virtue and ability; the troubled series of their annals is 
adorned with fair intervals of peace, order, and domestic happiness; 
and the Italians enjoyed a milder and more equitable government, 
than any of the other kingdoms which had been founded on the ruins 
of the Western Empire (57). 

Amidst the arms of the Lombards, and under the despotism of Misery of 
the Greeks, we again inquire into the fate of Borne (58), which had 
reached, about the close of the sixth century, the lowest period- of 
her depression. By the removal of the seat of empire, and the sue- . 
cessive loss of the provinces, the sources of public and private opu- 
lence were exhausted: the lofty tree, under whose shade the nations 
of the earth had reposed, was deprived of its leaves and brandies, 
and the sapless trunk was left to wither on the ground. The mi- 
nisters of command, and the messengers of victory, no longer met 
on the Appian or Elaminian way; and the hostile approach of the 
Lombards was often felt, and continually feared. The inhabitants 
of a potent and peaceful capital, who visit without an anxious 
thought the garden of the adjacent country, will faintly picture in 
tlieir fancy the distress of the Romans: they shut or opened their 
gates with a trembling hand, beheld from the walls the flames of 
tlieir houses, and heard the lamentations of their brethren, w ho were 
coupled together like dogs, and dragged away into distant slavery 
beyond the sea and the mountains. Such incessant alarms must 
annihilate the pleasures and interrupt the labours of a rural life; 
and the Campagna of Rome was speedily reduced to the state of a 
dreary wilderness, in which the land is barren, the waters are im- 
pure, and the air is infectious. Curiosity and ambition no loBgcr 
attracted the nations to the capital of the world: but, if chance or 
necessity directed the steps of a wandering stranger, he contemplated ’ 
with horror the vacancy and solitude of the city, and might be 

(56) Quia iocerli sunnis dc judicio Dei, ct mullos audiv irons per pugnatu sine just* causa muto 
causara pent ere. Sed propter consueludiucm go n loro nostrum Laugnbardorum legom impiam iibrn 
non pnssumus. Sep p. 74. No. 65. of the Laws of Luitprand, promulgated A. D. 724. 

(57 j Read llic history of Paul Waruefrid ; particularly' L. iii. c. 16. Barouius rejects the pnuap, 
which appears to contradict the invectives, of pope Gregory the Great ; l>ul Mura tori (Anuali d' IU- 
lia, tom. v. p. 217.) presumes to insinuate that the saint may have magnified tbe faults of Ariatts autl 
enemies. 

(58) The passages of the homilies of Gregory, which represent the miserable stale of the cilv 
and country, arc transcribed in the Anuals of Baronius, A. D. 590, No. 16. A. D. 595, 

2., &c. die. 
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tempted to ask, where is the senate, and where are the people? In 
a season of excessive rains, the Tyl er swelled above its banks, and 
rushed with irresistible violence into the valleys of the seven hills. 
A pestilential disease arose from the stagnation of the deluge, and 
so rapid was the contagion, that fourscore persons expired in an 
hour in the midst of a solemn procession, which implored the mercy 
of Heaven (59). A society in which marriage is encouraged and 
industry prevails soon repairs the accidental losses of pestilence and 
war: but, as the far greater part of the Romans was condemned to 
hopeless indigence and celibacy, the depopulation was constant and 
visible, and the gloomy enthusiasts might expect the approaching 
failure of the human race (60). Yet the number of citizens still 
exceeded the measure of subsistence: their precarious food was 
supplied from the harvests of Sicily or Egypt; and the frequent re- 
petition of famine betrays the inattention of the emperor to a distant 
province. The edifices or Rome were exposed to the same ruin and 
. decay : the mouldering fabrics were easily overthrown by inun- 
dations, tempests, and earthquakes; and the monks, who had oc- 
cupied the most advantageous stations, exulted in their base triumph 
over the ruins of antiquity (61). It is commonly believed, that 
pope Gregory the First attacked the temples and mutilated the 
statues of the city; that, by the command of the barbarian, the 
Palatine library was reduced to ashes, and that the history of Livy 
was the peculiar mark of his absurd and mischievous fanaticism. 
The writings of Gregory himself reveal his implacable aversion to 
the monuments of Classic genius; and he points his severest cen- 
sure against the profane learning of a bishop, w ho taught the art 
of grammar, studied the Latin poets, and pronounced with the same 
voice the praises of Jupiter and those of Christ. Rut the evidence 
of his destructive rage is doubtful and recent: the Temple of Peace, 
or the theatre of Marcellos, have been demolished by the slow ope- 
ration of ages, and a formal proscription would have multiplied the 
copies of Yirgil and Livy in the countries which were not subject 
to the ecclesiastical dictator (62). 

TkeiomiM Like Thebes, or Babylon, or Carthage, the name of Rome might 

*b»apo»Ue°/ have been erased from the earth, if the city had not been animated 

(59) The inundaliou and plague were reported by a deacon, whom his bishop, Gregory of Tours, 
had dispatched to Rome for some relics. The ingenious messcuger embellished his tale and the river 
with a great dragon and a train of little serpents (Greg. Turon. 1. x. c. I.). 

(60) Gregory of Rome (Dialog. 1. ii.e. 15.) relates a memorable prediction of St. Benedict. Roma 
a Gentilihus non extermiuabitur sed lempestatibns, coruscis turbinibus ac terra mo to in semetipta 
maroescot. Such a prophecy melts into true history, and ltccorqcs the evidence of the fact after 
which it was invented. 

(61) Quia in uno se ore cum Joy is laudihus, Chrisli laudes non capiunt, et qnam grave nefandum- 
que sit episcopis canerc quod nec laico religiose conveniat, ipse considera (1. ix. cp. 4.). The writ- 
iugs of Gregory himself attest his innocence of any classic taste or literature. 

(62) Bayle (Dictionnaire Critique, tom. li. p. 598, 599.), in a very good article of Grigoire I., has 
quoted, for the buildings and statues, Plalina in Gregorio I.; for the Palatine library, John of Sa- 
lisbury (de Nugis Curialiiim, 1. ii. c. 26.) ; and for 1 ivy, Antoninus of Florence : the oldest of the 
three lived in the xiitb century. 
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by a vital principle, which again restored her to honour and domi- 
nion. A vague tradition was embraced, that two Jewish teachers, 
a tent-maker and a fisherman, had formerly been executed in the 
circus of Nero, and at the end of five hundred years their genuine Or 
fictitious relics were adored as the Palladium of Christian Rome. 

The pilgrims of the East and West resorted to the holy threshold; 
but tlie shrines of the apostles were guarded by miracles and in- 
visible terrors; and it was not without fear that the pious Catholic 
approached the object of his worship. It was fatal to touch, it was 
dangerous to behold, the bodies of the saints; and those who, from 
the purest motives, presumed to disturb the repose of the sanctuary 
were affrighted by visions, or punished with sudden death. The 
unreasonable request of an empress, who wished to deprive the 
Romans of their sacred treasure, the head of St. Paul, was rejected 
with the deepest abhorrence ; and the pope asserted, most probably 
with truth, that a linen which had been, sanctified in the neigh- 
bourhood of his body, or the filings of his chain, which it was some- 
times easy and sometimes impossible to obtain, possessed an equal 
degree of miraculous virtue (03). Rut the power as well as virtue 
of the apostles resided with living energy in the breast of their suc- 
cessors; and the chair of St. Peter was filled under the reign of 
Maurice by the first and greatest of the name of Gregory (64). His Birl i, , n4 
grandfather Felix had himself been pope, and, as the bishops w’ore * a £Z£," rj at 
already bound by the law of celibacy, his consecration must have ‘ u,: *»“■• 
been preceded by the death of his wife. The parents of Gregory, 

Sylvia and Gordian, were the noblest of the senate, and the most 
pious of the church of Rome; his female relations were numbered 
among the saints and virgins; and his ow n figure, with those of his 
father and mother, were represented near three hundred years in a 
family portrait(65), which he offered to the monastery of St. Andrew. 

The design and colouring of this picture afforded an honourable testi- 
mony, that the art of painting was cultivated by the Italians of the 

(63) Gregor. 1. Hi. epist. *24. edict. 12. dfc. Prom the epistles of Gregory, and the ▼iiith volume 
of the Annals of Baronins, the pious reader may collect the particles of holy iron which were inserted 
in keys or cross*-*' of gold, and distributed m Britain, Gaul, Spain, Africa, Constantinople, and 
Bgypt. The |titatilical smith who h in llcd the lile mnst bate understood the’ miracles which it was 
in his own power to operaie or withhold; a circumstance which abates the superstition of Gregory 
at I he expense oi his veracity. 

(64) Besides the Epistles of Gregory himself, which arc melhndi4M by Unpin ( Hibliotbeque Ec- 
des. loin v. p. 103— 126.), we have three lives of the pope; the two lir-l wMftdn in the viiilli and 
ixih centuries (dcTriphci Vita St. Gre^. Prelaee to the ivth vnlutne of ihe Bededictine edition) by 
the dcacous Paul [p. I — 18.) and John (p. 19— US. I, and containing much original, though doubt- 
ful, evidence; the third, a long and laboured compilation by llie Benedictine ed.tors (p. 199 — 306.). 

The Annals of Baronins arc a copious but' partial history. His papal | rejud ces are tempered by the 
good sense of Floury (Hist. Cock's. tom. viii.), and his chronology has becu recti lied by the criticism 
of Pagi and Muratori. 

(65/ John Ihe deacon has described them like an eye-witness ( I. iv. e. 83, 84 ) ; and his de- 
scription is illustrated by Angelo Korea, a Roman anlii|oan (St. Greg. Opera, tom. iv. p. 312 — 

326.), who observes, that some jiiiMatt-s of the popes of the viilh cenlnry are stdl preserved in 
the old churches of Rome (p. 3*21 — 3*23.). The same walls which represented Gregory’s family 
are now decorated with the martyrdom of St. Andrew, llie noble contest of Dommichiuo and 
Guido. 
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sixth century; but the mosPahject ideas must be entertained of their 
taste and learning, since the epistles of Gregory, his sermons, and his 
dialogues, arc the work of a man who was second in erudition to 
none of his contemporaries (66): his birth and abilities had raised 
him to the office of prefect of the city, and he enjoyed tlie merit of 
renouncing the pomp and vanities of this world, llis ample patri- 
mony was dedicated to the foundation of seven monasteries (67), 
one in Home (68) , and six in Sicily; and it was the wish of Gregory 
that he might be unknown in this life, and glorious only in the next. 
Yet his devotion, and it might be sincere, pursued tlie path which 
would have been chosen by a crafty and ambitious statesman. The 
talents of Gregory, and the splendour which accompanied his retreat, 
rendered him dear and useful to the church; and implicit obedience 
has been always inculcated as the first duty of a monk. As soon as 
he had received the character of deacon, Gregory was sent to reside 
at the Kyzanline court, the nuncio or minister of the apostolic see; 
and he boldly assumed, in the name of St. Peter, a tone of inde- 
pendent dignity, which would have been criminal and dangerous in 
the most illustrious layman of the empire. He returned to Rome 
■with a just increase of reputation, and, after a short exercise of the 
monastic virtocs, he was dragged from the cloister to tlie papal 
throne, by the unanimous voice of the clergy, tlie senate, and the 
people. He alone resisted, or seemed to resist, his own elevation ; 
and his humble petition, that Maurice would be pleased to reject 
the choice of the Romans, could only serve to exalt his character 
in the eyes of the emperor and the public. When the fatal mandate 
was proclaimed, Gregory solicited tho aid of some friendly merchants 
to convey him in a basket beyond the gates of Rome, and modestly 
concealed himself some days among the woods and mountains, till 
his retreat was discovered, as it is said, by a celestial light. 

Pontificate of The pontificate of Gregory the Great, w hich lasted thirteen years, 
°o«a?«* B ' x rnonl * 1(, > aT, d ten days, is one of the most edifying periods of 
a d^wo history of the church. His virtues, and even his faults, a sin- 
reh.'t— ’ gular mixture or simplicity and cunning, of pride and humility, of 
111101112 .’ sense and superstition, were happily suited to his station and to 
the temper of the times. In his rival, the patriarch of Constao- 

(86} Discipline yero liberalibos, hoc est grarafnattca, rhetorica, dialectic®, ita a puero est insti- 
totns, tit quamvis eJftempore florvrenl adbuc Rome stadia litcrarum, lamen nulli urbe ipsa see undos 
putaretnr. Paul. Diacnn. in Tit. S. Gregor. c. 2. 

(67) The Benedictines ( Tit. Greg.l. i. p. 205— *208. ) labour to reduce tbe monasteries of Gre- 
gory within the role of their own order; bnt, as tbe question is eoofessed to be doubtful, it b clear 
that these powerful monks are Id the wrong. See Butler's Lbrea of tbe Saints, sol. IH. p. 145. ; 
a work of merit ; the sense and learning belong to the author — his prejudices are those of bis 
profession. 

(88) Monasterinm Gregoriannm in ejusdemBeati Gregorii redibus atlclivura Scauri props ecelesiam 
S. 8. Johonnis el Pauli in houorem St. Andre® ( Johu, in Tit Greg. 1. i. e. 8. Greg. I. sii. epist. 
13.). Tl;is house and monastery were situate on the side of the Olinn hill which fronts the Pala- 
tine ; they are now occupied by the Camaldoli : San Gregorio triumphs, and St Aodrew has re- 
tired to a small chapel. Nardini, Roma Arnica, I. iii. c. 6. p. 100. Descrizrione di Roma, tom. i. 
p. 442—446. 
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tinople, ho condemned the antichristian title of universal bishop, 
which the successor of St. Peter was too haughty to concede, and 
too feeble to assume; and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Gregory ni»«jgrUa»l 
was conlined to the triple character of Bishop of Home, Primate of ° ^ 
Italy, and Apostle of the West. He frequently ascended the pulpit, 
and kindled, by his rude, though pathetic, eloquence, the congenial 
passions of his audience : the language or tho Jewish prophets was 
interpreted and applied; and the minds of a people, depressed by 
their present calamities, were directed to the hopes and fears of the 
invisible world. His precepts and example defined the model of 
the Roman liturgy (69); the distribution of the parishes, tire ca- 
lendar of festivals, the order of processions, the service of the priests 
and deacons, tho variety and change of sacerdotal garments. Till 
the last days of his life, he officiated in the canon of the mass, 
which continued above three hours : the Gregorian chant (70) has 
preserved the vocal and instrumental music of the theatre, and the 
rough voices of the Barbarians attempted to imitate the melody of 
the Roman school (71). Experience had shown him the efficacy 
of these solemn and pompous rites, to soothe the distress, to con- 
firm the faith, to mitigate the iierccness, and to dispel the dark 
enthusiasm of the vulgar, and he readily forgave their tendency to 
promote the reign of priesthood and superstition. The bishops of 
Italy and the adjacent islands acknowledged the Roman pontiff 1 as 
their special metropolitan. Even the existence, the union, or the 
translation of episcopal seats was decided by his. absolute discre- 
tion : and his successful inroads into the provinces of Greece, of 
Spain, and of Gaul, might countenance the more lofty pretensions 
of succeeding popes. He interposed to prevent the abuses of po- 
pular elections; his jealous care maintained the purity of faith and 
discipline; and the apostolic shopherd assiduously watched over 
the faith and discipline of the subordinate pastors. Under his 
reign, the Arians of Italy and Spain were reconciled to the Catholic 
church, and the conquest of Britain reflects less glory on the name 
of Ciusar, than on that of Gregory the First. Instead of six le- 

(##) Till- Lord's prayer ran « ill of lull a dram lines ; Ike Ssrranmtariiu and AnUpbnn.rins of 
Gregory till 880 folio pagra (loro. iii. p. i. p. I— 880 1 ; yrt theic only comliiule a pari of the 
Ordo Romanut , which Mabillou has illustrated and Flcury has abridged ( Hist. Eccles. tom. viii. 
p. 139 — 152.). 

(70) I learn from the abbd Du bos { Reflexions sur U Poesie cl la Peioturc, tom. iii. p. 174, , 

175.), that the simplicity of the Ambrosian chant was conlined to four modes, while the more perfect 
harmony of the Gregorian comprised the eight modus or fifteen chorda of the ancient music. He 
observes ( p. 332. ) that the connoisseur* admire the preface and many passages of the Gregorian 

office. 

(71) John the deacon ( in Vit. Greg. I. ii. c. 7.) expreuos the early contempt of the Italians for 
tramontane singing. Alpina scilicet corpora vocum suarum tonitruis allisone pentlrepoolia, sus- 
oepfen modulations dnlcedinem proprie non resultant : quia bibuli gutluris ha ■ bar a feritas dura 
ipflexionibus et repercussion ibu* mileiu nititur odere cantilenam, natural i quodam fragore, quasi 
plauslra per gradus confuse sonantia, rigidas voces jaclat, die. In the time of Charlemagne, 
the Franks, though with some reluctance, admitted the justice of the reproach. Muralori, Dis- 
sert. XXV. 
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gions, forty monks were embarked for that distant island, and the 
pontiff lamented the austere duties which forbade him to partake 
the perils of their spiritual warfare. In less than two years he 
could announce to the archbishop of Alexandria, that they had bap- 
• tised the king of Kent with ten thousand of his Anglo-Saxons, and 
that the Roman missionaries, like those of the primitive church, 
were armed only with spiritual and supernatural powers. The 
credulity or the prudence of Gregory was always disposed to con- 
firm the truths of religion by the evidence of ghosts, miracles,' and 
resurrections (72) ; and posterity has paid to his memory the same 
tribute which he freely granted to the virtue of his own or the 
preceding generation. The celestial honours have been liberally 
bestowed by the authority of the popes, but Gregory is the last of 
their own order whom they have presumed to inscribe in the ca- 
lendar of saints. ■’ .• 

ami temporal Their temporal power insensibly arose from the calamities of the 
gofirumuit, jj meg . an j (jj e |\ oman bishops, who have deluged Europe and Asia 
with blood, were compelled to reign as the ministers of charity 
and peace. I. The church Of Rome, as it has been formerly ob- 
served, was endowed with ample possessions in Italy, Sicily; and 
the more distant provinces; and her agents, who were commonly 
sukdcacons, had acquired a civil, and even criminal, jurisdiction 
fcu estates, over their tenants and husbandmen. The successor of St. Peter 
administered his patrimony with the temper of a vigilant and mo- 
derate landlord (73) ; and the epistles of Gregory are filled with sa- 
lutary instructions to abstain from doubtful or vexatious law-suits; 
to preserve the integrity of weights and measures; to grant every 
reasonable delay ; and to reduce the capitation of the slaves of the 
glebe, who purchased the right of marriage by the payment of an 
arbitrary fine (74). The rent or the produce of these estates waff 
transported to the mouth of the Tyber, at the risk and expense of 
the pope: in the use of wealth he acted like a faithful steward of 
tip) church and the poor, and liberally applied to their wants the 
inexhaustible resources of abstinence and. order. The voluminous 
account of his receipts and disbursements was kept above three 
hundred years in the Lateran, as the model of Christian oeconomy. 
sod aims. On the fdur great festivals, lie divided their quarterly allowance to 

(TO) A Proneh critic ( Petrus Gimanvilhis, Opera, tom. li. p. 105—112.) has vindicate! the right 
of Gregory lo the entire nonsense of the Dialogues. Dupin (tom. v. p. 158.) does not think that any 
one will vouch for the truth of all lhe*c miracles : I should like to know ho to many of them be be- 
lieved himself. 

(73) Baronina is. unwillipg to expatiate on the care of the patrimonies, lest he should betray that 
they consisted not of kiuydoms bul farm*. The French writers, the Benedictine editors ( lom. iv. 
I. iii. p. 272; &c.|, and Fleurv ( tom. viii. p. 29, &c.), are oot afrakl df entering into these humble, 
though iisrliil, details; and the humanity of Fleury dwells on the social virtues or Gregory. 

‘ (74) 1 much suspect that this pecuniary fine on the marriages of villains produced the famous, apd 

•: ofien fabulous, right, tie cuissa r e, <le marquettc, &c. With the consent of her husband, a handsome 
bride might commute the paxmmi in (lie arms or a young landlord, and the mutual iavour might 
afford a precedent of local rather than legal tyranny. 
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the clergy, to his domestics, to the monasteries, the churches, the 
places of burial, the alms-houses, and the hospitals of Rome, and 
the rest of the diocese. On the Grslday of every month, he distri- 
buted to the poor, according to the season, their stated portion of 
corn, wine, cheese, vegetables, oil, fish, fresh provisions, clothes, 
and money; and his treasurers were continually summoned to sa- 
tisfy, in his name, the extraordinary demands of indigence and 
merit. The instant distress of the sick and helpless, of strangers 
and pilgrims, was relieved by the bounty of each day, and of 
every hour ; nor would the pontiff indulge himself in a frugal repast, 
till he had sent the dishes from his own table to some objects de- 
serving of his compassion. The misery of the times had reduced 
the nobles and matrons of Rome to accept, without a blush, the be- 
nevolence of the church : three thousand virgins received their food 
and raiment from the hand of their benefactor; and many bishops 
of Italy escaped from the Barbarians to the hospitable threshold 
of the Vatican. Gregory might justly, be styled the bather of 
his Country ; and such was the extreme sensibility of his conscience, 
that, for the death of a beggar who had perished- in the streets, he 
interdicted himself during several days from the exercise of sacer- 
dotal functions. 11. The misfortunes of Rome involved the aposto- 
lical pastor in tho business of peace and war; and it might be 
doubtful to himself, whether piety or ambition prompted him to 
supply tho place of his absent sovereign. Grigory awakened the 
emperor from a long slumbor; exposed the guilt or incapacity of 
the exarch and his inferior ministers; complained that the veterans 
were withdrawn from Rome for tho defence of Spoleto; encouraged 
the Italians to guard their cities and altars ; and condescended, in 
the crisis of danger, to name the tribunes, and to direct the ope- 
rations, of the provincial troops. But the martial spirit of tho 
pope was checked by tho scruples of- humanity and religion; the 
imposition of tribute, though it was employed in the ItaHan war, 
he freely condemned as odious and .oppressive; whilst he protected, 
against the Imperial edicts, tho pious cowardice of the soldiers who 
deserted a military for a monastic life. If we may credit his own 
declarations, it would have been easy for Gregory to exterminate 
the Lombards by their domestic factions, without leaving a king, a 
duke, or a count, to save that unfortunate nation from the ven- 
geance of their foes. As a Christian bishop, he preferred the sa- 
lutary offices of peace; his mediation appeased the tumult of arms; 
but lie w as too conscious of the arts of the Greeks, and the passions 
of the Lombards, to engage his sacred promise for the observance 
of the truce. Disappointed in the hope of a general and lasting 
treaty, lie presumed to save bis country without the consent of 
the emperor or the exarch. The sword of the enemy was sus- 
pended over Rome ; it was averted by the mild eloquence and sea- 
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sonable gifts of the pontiff, who commanded the respect of heretics 
The MTiour and liarbarians. The merits of Gregory were treated by the liy— 
of Rome. zan t[ n(! cour t wilti reproach and insult; but in the attachment of 
a grateful people, he found the purest reward of a citizen, and the 
best right of a sovereign (75). ■ s 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Revolutions or Persia after the Death of Chosroes or Nushirvan. — His son Hornaoux, a 
Tyrant, is deposed. — Usurpation of Bahrain. — Flight and Restoration of Chosroes II. 
— His Gratitude to the Romans. — The Chagan of the Avars. — Revolt of the Artny 
against Maurice. — His Death. — Tyranny of Pbocas. — Elevation of Heraclius. *- 
The Persian War. — Chosroes subdues Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor. — Siege of Con- 
stantinople by the Persians and Avars. — Persian Expeditions.— Victories and triumph 
of Heraclioa. / 

,*.*•• •••*.’ i . . ‘ - • . . , •*,* • i . . . 

Coolest The conflict of Rome and Persia was prolonged .from the 
ot p"“ e a a ° J death of Crassus to the reign of Heraclius. An experience of 
seven hundred years might convince tho rival nations of the 
impossibility of maintaining their conquests beyond the fatal li- 
mits of the Tigris and Euphrates. Yet the emulation of Trajan 
and Julian was awakened by the trophies of Alexander, and the 
sovereigns of Persia indulged the ambitious hope of restoring the 
empire of Cyrus (1). Such extraordinary efforts of power and 
courage will always command the attention of posterity; but the 
events by which the fate of nations is not materially changed, leave 
a faint impression on the page of history, and the patience of the 
reader would be exhausted by the repetition of the same hostilities, 
undertaken without cause, prosecuted without glory, and termi- 
nated without effect. Tho arts ef negotiation, unknown to tho 
simple greatness of tho senate and the Caesars, were assiduously 
cultivated by the Byzantine princes ; and the memorials of their per- 
petual embassies (2) repeat, with the same uniform prolixity, the 
language of falsehood and declamation, the insolence of the Bar- 
barians, and the servilo temper of the tributary Greek*. Lament- 
ing the barren superfluity of materials, I have studied to compress 
the narrative of those uninteresting transactions : but the just ISush- 
irvan is still applauded as the model of Oriental kings, and the 
ambition of his grandson Chosroes prepared the revolution of the 

• (75) The temporal reign of Gregory I. is ably exposed by Sigonius in the first book, de Regno 

Halim. Ree his works, tom. If. p. 44 — 75. 

/ (1) Missis qtti. . . . reposcerent. . , . velcros Persarnm a« Macedonum tenninos, seque invasu- 
rum posscua Cyro ct post Alexandra, per vaniloqueniiam ac mioas jaciebat. Tacit. Annal. vi. 
Jl. Such was the language of the Artacidts : I have repeatedly marked ibe lofly claims of Ihe 
^unniant. 

(2) See the embassies of Menander, extracted and preserved in the xth century by the order of 
Constsniine Porphytogenltus. 
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East, which was speedily accomplished by the arms and the reli- 
gion of the successors of Mahomet. 

In the useless altercations, that precede and justify the quarrels conquer 
of princes, the Greeks and tho Barbarians accused each other of Nusbirvan,^ 
violating the peace which had been concluded between live two em- 57 ,; ^ 
pires abont four years before the death of Justinian. The sovereign * 
of Persia and India aspired to reduce under his obedience the pro- 
vince of Yemen or Arabia (3) Felix ; the distant land of myrrh and 
frankincense, which had escaped, rather than opposed, the conque- 
rors of the East. After the defeat of Abrabah under the walls of 
Mecca, the discord of his sons and brothers gave an easy entrance 
to the Persians : they chased the strangers of Abyssinia beyond the 
Rod Sea; and a native prince of the ancient Homerites was restored 
to the throne as the vassal or viceroy of the great Nushirvan (A). 

But the nephew of Justinian declared his resolution to avenge the 
injuries of his Christian ally the prince of Abyssinia, as they sug- * 
gested a decent pretence to discontinue the annual tribute, which 
was poorly disguised by the name of pension. The churches of 
Persarmenia were oppressed by the intolerant spirit of the Magi*} £ 


(3} The general independence of the Arabs, which cannot be admitted witbmH m»ny. limitations, 
it bluntly asserted in a separate dissertation of tbe authors of the Universal History, vol. xx. p. 196— 
250. A perpetual miracle is supposed to have guarded the prophecy in favour of the posterity of 
lahooael ; and these learned bigots are not afraid to risk the truth of Christianity on this (rail and 

slippery foundation.* 

(4) D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 4T7.- Uncock, Specimen Ifist. Arabum, p. 64, 65. Father Pigi 
{Critics, tom. ii. p. 646.; has proved that, after ten years' peace, the Persian war, which continued 
twenty years, was renewed A. D. 571. Mahomet was born A. D. 569, in the year of the elephant, 
or tbe defeat of Ahrahab {Gognier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 86, 90. 68.) : and this account allows 


two years foe the conquest of Yemen .f 


* It certainly appears difficult to extract a 
prediction of the perpetual independence of tbe 
Arabs from the text in Genesis, which would 
have received an ample fulfilment during centu- 
ries of uninvaded freedom, hut tbe disputants 
appear to forget the inseparable connection ia 
the prediction between the Wild, the Bedowceu 
habits of the Ismaciites, with their national in- 
dependence. The stationary and civilised des- 
cendant of Ismael forfeited, as it were, bis birth- 
right, and ceased to be a genuine son of the 
“wild m*n." The phrase, “dwelling in the 
■present^ of bis brethren," is Interpreted by Ro- 
senmiilkr {in loo.) and others, according to tbe 
Hebrew geography, “ to the East" of his brethren, 
the legitimate race of Abraham.— V. 

t Abrabah, according to some accounts, was 
succeeded by his son Taksoum, who reigned 
seventeen years ; bis brother Mascouh, who was 
slain in battle against the Persians, twelve. But 
this chronology is irrrconcileahlc with tbe Ara- 
bian conquests of Noshimn the Great. Either 
Seif, or his son Maadi Karb, was the native prince 
placed on the throne by the Persians. St. Mar- 
tin, vol. x. p. 78. See likewise Johannsen, Hist. 
Tenants.— -M. 

t Persarmenia was long maintained in peace 
by the tolerant administration of Mejej, prince of 


the Gnounians. On bis death he was succeeded 
by a persecutor, a Persian, named Ten-Schah- 
pour, w ho attempted to propagate Zoroastrianism 
by violence. Nttshirvan, on an appeal to tbe 
throne by the Armenian clergy, replaced Ten- 
Schahpour in 552 by Veschuas-Vahram. The 
new mareban or governor was instructed to re- 
press tho bigoted Magi in their persecutions of 
the Armenians, hut the Persian converts to Chris- 
tianity were still exposed to cruel sufferings. 

Tbe most distinguished of them, Iztlkouzhf, was 
crucified at Dovin In the presence of a vast mul- , . 
tltude. The* fatne of this martyr spread to fhe 
West. Meuunder, the historian, not only, as 
appears by a fragment published by Mai, related 
this event in his history, but, according to M. Bt. 
Martin, wrote a tragedy on the subject. This 
however is an unwarrantable inference from the 
phrase rpetyroUcnv which merely 

means that hd related the tragic event ia his 
history. Aa epigram on the same subject pre- 
served ia tho Anthology, Jacob's Ant. Palat. l. 

27., belongs to. the historian. Yet Armenia re- 
mained in peace undbr the government of 
Vcschnas-Yabram and his successor Varazdat. 

The tyranny of his successor Sureba led to the 
insurrection under Vartan, the Mamigonian, who 
revenged the death of his brother on (he marzban 
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they secretly invoked the protector of the Christians, and, after the 
pious murder of their satraps, the rebels were avowed and supported 
as the brethren and subjects of tho Roman emperor. The com- 
plaints of Nushirvan were disregarded by the Byzantine court ; Jus- 
tin yielded to the importunities of the Turks, who offered an alliance 
against the common enemy ; and the Persian monarchy was threat- 
ened at the same instant by the' united forces of Europe, of .Ethio- 
pia, and of Scythia. At the age of fourscore the sovereign of the 
East would perhaps have chosen the peaceful enjoyment of his 
glory and greatness; but as soon as war became inevitable, he took 
the flold with the alacrity of youth, whilst the aggressor trembled in 
the palace of Constantinople. Nushirvan, or Chosroes, conducted 
in person tho siege of Dara ; and although that important fortress 
had been left destitute of troops and magazines, the valour of the 
inhabitants resisted above five months the archers, the elephants, 
and the military engines of the Creat King. In the mean while his 
general Adarman advanced from Babylon, traversed the desert, 
passed the Euphrates, insulted the suburbs of Antioch, reduced to 
ashes the city or Apamea, and laid the spoils of Syria at the feet of 
his master, whose perseverance in the midst of winter at length 
subverted the bulwark of the East. But these losses, which asto- 
nished the provinces and the court, produced a salutary effect in 
the repentance and abdication of the emperor Justin : a new spirit 
arose in the Byzantine councils ; and a truce of three years was 
obtained by the prudence of Tiberius. That seasonable interval 
was employed in the preparations of war; and the voice of rumour 
proclaimed to the world, that from the distant countries of the Alps 
and the Rhine, from Scythia, M*sia, Pannonia, lllyricum, and 
Isauria, the strength of the Imperial cavalry was reinforced with 
one hundred and fifty thousand soldiers. Yet the king of Persia, 
without fear, or without faith, resolved to prevent tho attack of the 
enemy : again passed the Euphrates, and dismissing the ambassa- 
dors of Tiberius, arrogantly commanded them to await his arrival 
at Caesarea, the metropolis of the Cappadocian provinces. The two 
armies encountered each other in the battle of Melitenc :* the Bar- 
barians, who darked the air with a cloud of arrows, prolonged their 
line, and oxtended their wings across the plain; while the Romans, 
in deep and solid bodies, expected to prevail in closer action, by 
the weight of their swords and lances. A Scythian chief, who com- 
manded their right wing, suddenly turned the flank of the enemy, 
attacked their rear-guard in the presence of Chosroes, penetrated 
to the midst of the camp, pillaged the royal tent, profaned the eter- 


Sorena, surprised Dovin, and put to tho sword * Malalliiah. It wis in the lessor Armenia - 
the governor, the soldiers, and the MagiaUs. — M. 

From St. Marlin, to!, x . p. 79 to 89.— M. 
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nal Ore, loaded a train of camels with the spoils of Asia, cut his way 
through lire Persian host, and returned with songs of victory to his 
friends, who had consumed the day in single combats, or ineffec- 
tual skirmishes. The darkness of the night, and the separation of 
the Romans, afforded the Persian monarch an opportunity of re- 
venge ; and one of their camps was swept away by a rapid and 
impetuous assault. But the review of his loss, and the conscious- 
ness of his danger, determined Chosrocs to a speedy retreat : he 
burnt, in his passage, the vacant town of Mblilene ; and, without 
consulting the safety of his troops, boldly swam the Euphrates on 
the back of an elephant. After this unsuccessful campaign, the 
want of magazines, and perhaps some inroad of the Turks, obliged 
him to disband or divide his forces ; the Romans were left masters 
of the field, and their general, Justinian, advancing to the relief of 
the Persarmeuian rebels, erected his standard on the banks of the 
Araxes. The great Pompcy had formerly halted within three days’ 
march of the Caspian (5) : that inland sea was explored, for the first 
time, by an hostile fleet (6), and seventy thousand captives were 
transplanted from Hyrcania to the isle of Cyprus. On the return 
of spring, Justinian descended into the fertile plains of Assyria ; the 
dames of war approached the residence of Nushirvan ; the indignant 
monarch sunk into the grave ; and his last edict restrained his sue- *'**'■•*, 
ccssors from exposing their person in a battle against the Romans.* 

Yet the memory of this transient affront was lost in the glories of 
a long reign ; and his formidable enemies, after indulging their 
dream of conquest, again solicited a short respite from the calami- 
ties of war (7). 

The throne of Chosrocs Nushirvan was filled by Ilormouz, or Ifor- TjnBiiy ( »mi 
misdas, the eldest or the most favoured of his sons. With thekingdoms fou lloiinouz, 
of Persia and India, he inherited the reputation and example of his ^ 590 . 
father, the service, in every rank, of his wise and valiant officers, and 
a general system of administration, harmonised by lime and political 
wisdom to promote the happiness of the prince and people. But 
the royal youth enjoyed a still more valuable blessing, the friend- 
ship of a sage who had presided over Ins education, and who al- 
ls) 11- hat vanquished the Albanians, who brought into the field 12,000 horse and 60,000 foot ; 
bur be dreaded the maltiiude of venomous reptiles, whose existence may admit of some doubt, as 
well as that of the neighbouring Amazon*. Plutarch, in Pompom, tom. ii. p- 1165, 1*66. 

( 6 ) In the. history of the world ! can only perceive two navies on the Caspian : I. Of the Mace- 
donians, when Patrocles, the admiral of the kings of Syria, Selcucus and Aollochus, descended moat 
probably the river Oxiis, from the confines of India (Plin. Hr&l. Natur. vi. 21.). 2. Of the Russians, 
when Peter the Pint concluded a fled and army from the neighbourhood of Moscow to the coast of 
Persia (Bells Travels, vol. ii. p. 325—352.). He justly observes, that such martial pomp had never 
been displayed on the Volga. 

(7) For these Persian wars and treaties, see Menander, j# Excerpt. Legat. p. 113 — 125. Theo- 
phanes Rvzanl. apud Photium, cod. Ixiv. p. 77. 80, 81. Evagrius, I. v. c. 7 — 15. Thcoptmacl. I. HI. 
c. 9—16. Agathias, I. iv. p. 140. 

* This circumstance rests on the statements of not of suftickout authority lo establish a fact so 

Evagrius and Tbeophylact Simocalta. They are improbable. St. Martin, vol. x. p. 140. — M. 
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ways preferred the honour, to the interest of his pupil, his interest 
to his inclination. In a dispute with the Greek and Indian philo- 
sophers, Buzurg (8) had once maintained, that the most grievous 
misfortune of life is old age without the remembrance of virtue ; 
and our candour will presume that the same principle compelled 
him, during three years, to direct the councils of the Persian em- 
pire. His zeal was rewarded by the gratitude and docility of Hor- 
mouz, who acknowledged himself more indebted to his preceptor 
than to his parent: bht when age and labour had impaired the 
strength, and perhaps the faculties, of this prudent counsellor, he 
retired from court, and abandoned the youthful monarch to his own 
passions and those of bis favourites. By the fatal vicissitude of 
human affairs, the same scenes were renewed at Ctesiphon, which 
had been exhibited at Rome after the death of Marcus Antoninu9. 
The ministers of flattery and corruption, who had been banished 
by the father, were recalled and cherished by the son ; the disgraoe 
and exile of the friends of Nushirvan established their tyranny ; 
and virtue was driven by degrees from the mind of Ilormouz, from 
his palace, and from the government of the state. The faithful 
agents, the eyes and ears of the king, informed him of the progress 
of disorder, that the provincial governors flew to their prey with the 
fierceness of lions and eagles, and that their rapine and injustice 
would teach the most loyal of his subjects to abhor the name and 
authority of their sovereign. The sincerity of this advice was pu- 
nished with death ; the murmurs of the cities were despised, their 
tumults were quelled by military execution ; the intermediate powers 
between the throne and the people were abolished ; and the childish 
vanity of Hormouz, who affected the daily use of the tiara, was fond 
of declaring, that he alone would be the judge as well as the master 
of his kingdom. In every word, and in every action, the son of 
Nushirvan degenerated from the virtues of his father. His avarice 
defrauded the troops; his jealous caprice degraded the satraps; the 
palace, the tribunals, the waters of the Tigris, were stained w ith 
the blood of the innocent, and the tyrant exulted in the sufferings 
and execution of thirteen thousand victims. As the excuse of his 
cruelty, he sometimes condescended to observe, that the fears of 
the Persians would be productive of hatred, and that their hatred 
must terminate in rebellion ; but he forgot that his own guilt and 
folly had inspired the sentiments which he deplored, and prepared 
the event which lie so justly apprehended. Exasperated by long 
and hopeless oppression, the provinces of Babylon, Susa, and Car- 

(8) Buzurg Mibir may be considered, in his character and station, as the Seneca of the East; but 
his virtue*, and perhaps his faults, arc less known than those of the Roman, who appears to have 
been much more loquacious. The Persian sage was the person who imported from India the game 
ol chess and the Cables of Pilpay. Such has been the fame of his wisdom and virtues, that the Chris- 
traps claim him as a believer in the Ciospel ; and the Mahometans revere Buzurg as a premature Mn- 
suliuan. D'Uerbelot, Bibliothcque 0 rientale, p. 318. 
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mania, erected the standard of revolt ; and the princes of Arabia, 

India, and Scythia, refused the customary tribute to the unworthy 
successor of Nushirvan. The arms of the Romans, in slow sieges 
and frequent inroads, afflicted the frontiers of Meso(>otamia and 
Assyria : one of their generals professed himself the disciple of Sci- 
pio; and the soldiers Mere auimatod by a miraculous image of 
Christ, whose mild aspect should never ha\e been displayed in the 
front of battle (9). At the same time, the eastern provinces of 
Persia were invaded by the great khan, who passed the Oxus at 
the head of three or four hundred thousand Turks. The impru- 
dent Hormouz accepted their perfidious and formidable aid ; the 
cities of Rhorassan or ltactriana were commanded to open their 
gates ; the march of the barbarians towards the mountains of Hyr- 
cania revealed the correspondence of the Turkish and Roman arms; 
antf their union must have subverted the house of Sassan. 

Persia had been lost by a king ; it was saved by an hero. After exploit, or 
his revolt, Yaranes or Bahram is stigmatised by the son of Hor- a. d'mo. 
mouz as an ungrateful slave : the proud and ambiguous reproach of 
despotism, since he was truly descended from the ancient princes 
of Rei (10), one of the seven families w hose splendid, as well as 
substantial, prerogatives exalted them above the heads of the Per- 
sian nobility (11). At the siege of Dara, the valour of Bahram 
was signalised under the eyes of ISusliirvan, and both the father 
and son successively promoted him to the command of armies, the 
government of Media, and the superintendence of the palace. The 
popular prediction which marked him as the deliverer of Persia, 
might lie inspired by his past victories and extraordinary figure : 
the epithet Ginbin ' is expressive of the quality of dry wood; he 
had tile strength and stature of a giant ; and his savage countenance 
was fancifully compared to that of a wild cat. While the nation 


(9) See llie imitation of Scipio in Tboophybrt, 1. i. e. 14. ; the image of Christ, I. ii. c. 3. Uetc- 
alter I shall strait more nni|>ly of ihe Christian images — 1 had almost said idols. This, if I am not 
mistaken, in thi* oldest iyr ipo-trotr/rc? of divine manufacture; but iu the next thousand years, 
many others issued from the same workshop. 

(10) Ragir, or Rei, is mentioned in the apocryphal hook of Tobit as already flonrishiag, 700 years. . 
before Christ, nndcr the Assyrian empire. Under the foreign names of Ktiropus ami Arsacia, this 
city, 500 stadia to the south of the Caspian gates, was successively embellished by the Macedonians 
and Partitions (Strain), 1. xi. p. 796.). Its grandeur aud popalousucss in the ixtli century is 
exaggerated, bey ond the bounds of credibility ; but Rei has been since ruined bv wars and the nn- 
whoksomeue&s of the air. Chardin, Voyage «n Verse, tom. i. p. 279, ‘280. D'Herbekit, BiblioUi. 
Oriental, p. 71 4. 

(11) Theophylact, I. iii. e: 18. The story of the seven Persians is told in the third book of Hero- 
dotus; and their noble descendants are often mentioned, especially in the fragments of Ciesiae. 
Tel the independence of Otancs (Hcrodot. 1. iii. c. 83, 8t.) is hostile to the spirit of despotism, and 
it may not soem probable that the seven families could survive the revolutions of eleven hundred 
years. They might however be represented by llie seven ministers (Brisson, do Regno Persico, 

1. i. p. 180.); and some Persian nobles, like the kings of Poolus (Poly h. 1. v. p. 540.), and Cappa- 
docia (Diodor. Sicul. 1. xxxi. tom. ii. p. 517.), might claim their descent from the bold companions 
of Darius. 


* He is generally called Babaram Choubeen, Baharam, the slick-Uke , probably from bis ap- 
pearance. Malcolm, >ol. i. p. 12Q. — M. 
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trembled, while Hormouz disguised his terror by the name ef sus- 
picion, and his servants concealed their disloyalty under the mask 
of fear, Bahram alone displayed his undaunted courago and apparent 
fidelity : and as soop as he found that no more than twelve thou- 
sand soldiers would follow him against the enemy, he prudently de- 
clared, that to this fatal number heaven had reserved the honours 
of the triumph.* The steep and narrow descent of the Pule.Rud- 
bar (12) or Hyrcanian rock, is the only pass through w hich an army 
can penetrate into the territory of' Rci and the plains of Media. • 
From the commanding heights, a band of resolute men might over- 
whelm with stones and darts the myriads of the Turkish host : 
their emperor and his son were transpierced with arrows ; and the 
fugitives were left, without counsel or provisions, to the revenge of 
an injured people. The patriotism of the Persian general was sti- 
mulated by his affection for the city of his forefathers ; in the hour 
of victory every peasant became a soldier, and every soldier an 
hero; and their ardour was kindled by the gorgeous spectacle of 
beds, and thrones, and tables of massy gold, the spoils of Asia, 
and the luxury of the hostile camp. A prince of a less malignant 
temper, could not easily have forgiven his benefactor; and the 
secret hatred of Hormouz was envenomed by a . malicious report, 
that Bahram had privately retained the most precious fruits of his 
Turkish victory. But the approach of a Roman army on the side 
of the Araxes compelled the implacable tyrant to smile and to ap- 
plaud ; and the toils of Bahram were rowarded with the permission 
of encountering a new’ enemy, by their skill and discipline mote 
formidable than a Scythian multitude. Elated by his recent suc- 
cess, he despatched an herald with a bold defiance to the camp of 
the Romans, requesting them to fix a day of battle, and to choose 
whether they wrnuld pass the river themselves, or allow a free pass- 
age to the arms of the great king. The lieutenant of the emperor 
Maurice preferred the safer alternative; and this local circumstance* 
which would have enhanced the victory of tlio Persians, rendered 
their defeat more bloody and their escape more difficult. But the 
‘loss of his subjects, and the danger of his kingdom, were overba- 
lanced in the mind of Hormouz by the disgrace of his personal 
enemy; and no sooner had Bahram collected and reviewed his 
forces, than he received from a royal messenger the insulting gift 
of a distaff, a spinning-wheel, and a complete suit of female ap- 
parel. Obedient to the will of his sovereign, he showed himself to 

(12) See an accurate description of this mountain by Oleariug (Voyage en Perse, p. 997, 99®.), 
who ascended it with much difficulty and danger in his return from Ispahan to the Caspian ica. 


* The Persian historians say, that Hormouz soldiers, which gave success. * * * No man in 
entreated his general to increase Jiis numbers; bis army was under forty years, and none above 
but Baharam replied, that experience had taught fifty. Malcolm, vol. i. p. 121., — U. ~ . 

him that it was the quality, not the numbers of 
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the soldiers in this unworthy disguise: they resented his ignominy 

r r0W li/lf° Ut “ n ra " thr ° U8h U ’ e rankS 5 M(1 the His rebellion. 

general accepted their oath of fidelity and vows of revenge. A se- 
cond messenger, who had been commanded to bring the rebel in 
chains, was trampled under the feet of an elephant, and manifestos 
were diligently circulated, exhorting the Persians to assert their 
freedom against an odious and contemptible tyrant. The defection 
was rapid and universal : his loyal slaves were sacrificed to the 
public fury; the troops deserted to the standard or Bahram- and 
the provinces again saluted the deliverer of his country 

pa9sas wer e faithfully guarded, Ilor.nouz could only com- 
pute the number of his enemies by the testimony of a auiltv mn t ,c r»w< | »"<t 
science, and the daily defection of those who, in the hour of hil ' 

distress, avenged their wrongs, or forgot their obligations He 
proudly displayed the ensigns of royalty; but the city and palace of 
Modain had already escaped from the hand of the tyrant. Among 
the victims of his cruelty, Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, had been 
cast into a dungeon : his fetters were broken by the zeal and cou- 
rage of a brother ; and he stood before the king at the head of those 
trusty guards, who had been chosen as the ministers of his confine- 

me , nt ’ , a . nd perl,a F 9 of his dcath ' Alarmcd hy the hasty intrusion 
and bold reproaches of the captive, Hormouz looked round, but in 
vain, for advice or assistance; discovered that his strength consisted 
m the obedience of others; and patiently yielded to the single arm 
of Bindoes, who dragged him from’ the throne to the same dungeon 
in which he himself had been so lately confined. At the "first 
tumult, Chosroes, the eldest of the sons of Hormouz, escaped 
from the city; he was persuaded to return by the pressing and 

r lat,0n °/ B ‘ ndoes > who promised to scat him on ids 
ather s throne, and who expected to reign under the name of an 
mexpenenced youth. In the just assurance, that his accomplices 
could neither forgive nor hope to be forgiven, and that everyPer- 
sian might be trusted as the judge and enemy of the tyrant he in 
sti tuted a public trial without a precedent and withouU InvTn' 
the annals of the East. The son of Nushirvan, who had requested 
to plead 'n his own defence, was introduced as a criminal into the 
full assembly of the nobles and satraps (13). He was heard with 
fjf, 6 " 1 ® ttcnt,onas,on S as he expatiated on the advantages of order 
and obedience the danger of innovation, and the inevitable dilrd 
of those who had encouraged each other to trample on their lawful 

Z 3 ’^ -a proclaimed Chosroes; but 

of a^Grcciau sophitt than of ao Eastern assembly. 

orations ; aud tic orations read rather like those 
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and hereditary sovereign. By a pathetic appeal to their humanity, 
lie extorted that pity which is seldom refused to the fallen fortunes 
of a king; and while they beheld the abject posture and squalid 
appearance of the prisoner, his tears, his chains, and the marks of 
ignominious stripes, it was impossible to forget how recently they 
had adored the divine splendour of his diadem and purple. But 
an angry murmur arose in the assembly as soon as he presumed 
to vindicate his conduct, and to applaud the victories of his reign, 
lie defined the duties or a king, and the Persian nobles listened 
with a smile of contempt; they were fired with indignation when 
he dared to vilify the character of Chosroes ; and by the indiscreet 
olTer of resigning the sceptre to the second of his sons, he subscribed 
his own condemnation, and sacrificed the life of his innocent favou- 
rite. The mangled bodies of the boy and his mother were exposed 
to tho people; the eyes of Hormouz were pierced with a hot needle; 
and the punishment of the father was succeeded by the coronation 
Hwjiinn of of his eldest son. Chosroes had ascended the throne w ithout guilt, 
choiroc*. an( l h' s piety strove to alleviate the misery of the abdicated mo- 
narch ; from the dungeon Ik? removed Hormouz to an apartment of 
the palace, supplied with liberality the consolations of sensual en- 
joyment, and patiently endured tho furious sallies of his resentment 
and despair. He might despise the resentment of a blind and un- 
popular tyrant, but the tiara was trembling on his head, till he 
could subvert the power, or acquire tho friendship, of tho great 
Bahrain, who sternly denied the justice of a revolution, in which 
himself and his soldiers, tho true representatives of Persia, had 
never been consulted. The offer of a general amnesty, and of the 
second rank in his kingdom, was answered by an epistle from 
Baliram, friend of the gods, conqueror of men, and enemy of tyrants, 
the satrap of satraps, general of the Persian armies, and a prince 
adorned with the title of eleven virtues (14). He commands Chos- 
roes, tho son of llormouz, to shun the example and fate of his 
father, to confine tho traitors who had been released from their 
chains, to deposit in some holy place the diadem which he had 
usurped, and to accept from his gracious benefactor tlie pardon of 
his faults and the government of a province. The rebel might not 
be proud, and the king most assuredly was not humble; but the 
one was conscious of his strength, the other was sensible of bis 
weakness ; and even the modest language of his reply still left room 
for treaty and reconciliation. Chosroes led into the field the slaves 
of the palace and the populace of the capital : they beheld with 
terror tho banners of a veteran army; they were encompassed and 

(14) See tlic words of Thcophylact, 1. i*. c. 7. Eocr>W toT? vttyjrJj; tirtyocv/);, 

Tvpawidv t/QpoSj aaTp«7o;$ ptrytoTavoiv, Tr,s □ tporxJTs otp^ov ovva/u w.j, &c. In his 
atmver, Chosroes styles himself rq vvxrt ^xpt^&iuvo^ oupaTCu*. o tou$ Aawya; (the genii) 
p.:ffQovtuvo$. This is genuine Oriental bombast. 
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surprised by the evolutions of the general ; and (he satraps who had 
deposed Hormouz, received (he punishment of their revolt or ex 
piated their first treason by a second and more criminal act of dis- 
loyalty. The life and liberty of Chosroes were saved, but he was 
■ reduced to the necessity of imploring aid or refuge in some foreign 
laud; and the implacable Biodoes, anxious to secure an unquestion- 
able title, hastily returned to the palace, ami ended, with a bow- n«.h or 
string, the wretched existence of the son of Nushirvan (IS) a "™* 

Ch ^ r " es des I ,atched tho Preparations of his retreat, he de- ciw, 
hbtrated with his remaining friends (16), whether he should hirk in C 1 '* 
the valleys of Mount Caucasus, or fly to the tents of the Turks or 
solicit the protection of the emperor. The long emulation of’tho 
successors of Artaxerxes and Constantine increased his reluctance 
• to appear- as a suppliant in a rival court; but he weighed the forces 
ol the Romans, and prudently considered, that the neighbourhood 
or Syria would render his escape more easy and their succours more 
effectual. Attended only by his concubines, and a troop of thirty 
guards, he secretly departed from the capital, followed the banks of 
-the Euphrates, traversed the desert, and halted at the distance of 
i ten miles from Circesmm. About the third watch of the night the 
Roman prefect was informed of his approach, and he introduced 
the royal stranger to the fortress at the dawn of day. From thence 
thejung of Persia was conducted to the more honourable residence 
ol Hierapolis; and Maurice dissembled his pride, and displayed his 
benevoleace, at the reception of the letters and ambassadors of the 
grandson of Nushirvan. They humbly represented the vicissitudes 
oi lortuno and the common interest of princes, exaggerated the in- 
gratitude of Bahrain, the agent of the evil principle, and urged witli 
specious argument, that it was for the advantage of the~Romans 
-themselves to support the two monarchies which balance the world 
the two great luminaries by whose salutary influence it is vivified 
and adorned. The anxiety of Chosroes was soon relieved by the 
assurance, that the emperor had espoused the cause of justice and 
royalty; hut Maurice prudently declined the expense and delav of 
hts useless visit to Constantinople. In the name of his generous 
benefactor, a rich diadem was presented to the fugitive prince, 
with an inestimable gift of jewels and gold; a powerful army was 

S.™ 11;^: ''.'' I ,he lk * lh of lo «">, by rrhofo command 

ho was beaten to death with clubs. I have followed the milder acconot of Khondcmir and Eit- 
t^blas, and ehali always bo content with the slightest. eridence to eitcnuatc the crime of pa,, 

{16] After the battle of Pharsalia, the *ompey of Lncin (1. rHi. *$6-455.) holds a similar debate 
He was himself desirous of seeking the Parthians; but his companions abhorred the unnatural 
alliance; and the adverse prejudices might operate as forcibly on Chosroes and his companions 
who could describe, with the same yehemcncc, the contrast of laws, religion, and manners between 
the East and 'West. k ■ * 


» Halmta coomrs In- ascribing his doth to writers generally impntc the crime to the onclu. 
Bundawee (Hindoos), yol. i. p. 123. the Eastern St. Marlin, sol. i. p. 300. — 11. 
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assembled on the frontiers of Syria and Armenia^, under the com- 
mand of the valiant and- faithful Narses (17), and this general, of 
his own nation, and his own choice, was directed to pass the Tigris, 
and never to sheath his sword till he had restored Chosrocs to the 
Ha retaro, throne of his ancestors.'* The enterprise, however splendid, was 
less arduous than it might appear. Persia had already repented of 
her fatal rashness, which betrayed the heir of the house of Sassan 
to the ambition of a rebellious subject; and the bold refusal of the 
Magi to consecrate his usurpation, compelled Bahrain to assume the 
sceptre, regardless of the laws and prejudices of the nation. The 
palace was soon distracted with conspiracy, the city with tumult, 
the provinces with insurrection; and the cruel execution of the 
guilty and the suspected served to irritate rather than subdue the 
public discontent. No sooner did the grandson of Nushirvan dis- 
play his own and the Roman banners beyond the Tigris, than he 
was joined, each day, by the increasing multitudes of the nobility' 
and people; and as he advanced, he received from every side the 
grateful offerings of the keys of his cities and the heads of his ene- 
mies. As soon as Modain was freed from the presence of the usur- 
per, the loyal inhabitants obeyed the first summons of Mebodes at 
the head of only tw o thousand horse, and Chosroes accepted the sa- 
cred and precious ornaments of the palace as the pledge of their 
truth and a presage of his approaching success. After the junction 
of the Imperial troops, which Bahram vainly struggled to prevent, 
the contest was decided by two battles on the banks of the Zab, and 
u>d Ka>i the confines of Media. The Romans, with the faithful subjects of 
Tictory. p ers j a ; amounted to sixty thousand, while the whole force of the 
usurper did not exceed forty thousand men ; the two generals sig- 
nalised their valour and ability ; but the victory was finally deter- 
mined by the prevalence of numbers and discipline. With the 
remnant of a broken army, Bahram (led towards the eastern pro- 
vinces of. the Oxus : the enmity of Persia reconciled him to the 
Death ot Turks; but his days were shortened by poison, perhaps the most 
B * hrain - incurable of poisons ; the stings of remorse and despair, and the 
bitter remembrance of lost glory. Yet the modern Persians still 
commemorate the exploits of Bahram ; and some excellent laws have 
prolonged the duration of his troubled and transitory reign. | 


(17) In this age there were throe warriors of the name of Adrses, who bare been often con- 
founded (Pagf, Critic*, lorn. If. p. 640.): I. A Persarmcnlan, the brother of Isaac and Annalins, 
who, after a successful action against Belisarios, deserted from his Persian sovereign, and afterward* 
served in the Italian war.— 2. The eunuch who conquered Italy.— 3. The restorer of Cbonroes, 
who is edebrated in the poem of Corippus ( 1. Ui. 220-227.), 'as exedsus super omoia vertice 
Bgmioa .... liabitu modeslus .... morum probitite placcns, virtute verendus; fuimiaeos 
cautus, vigikns, &c. . 

Kbakan in marriage, and commanded a body of 
Turks in an invasion of Persia. Some say that 
he was assassinated : Malcolm adopts the opinion 
that be was poisoned. His sister Goujdieh, the 


* The Armenians adhered to Chosroes. St. 
H»rtin ? vol. x. p. 312. — M. 

f According to Mirkhood and the oriental 
writers, Bahram received the daughter of the 
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The restoration of Chosroes was celebrated with feasts and exe- 
cutions ; and the music of the royal banquet was often disturbed by 
the groans of dying or mutilated criminals. A general pardon 
might have diffused comfort arid tranquillity through a country 
which had been shaken by tfiojate revolutions ; yet, before the san- 
guinary temper of Chosroes is blamed, we should learn whether the 
Persians had not been accustomed either to dread the rigour, or to 
despise the weakness, of their sovereign. The revolt of Bahram, 
and the conspiracy of the satraps, were impartially punished by the 
revenge or justice of the conqueror; the merits of Bindoes himself 
could not purify his hand from the guilt of royal blood ; and the son 
of Hormouz w ; as desirous to assert his own innocence, and to vin- 
dicate the sanctity of kings. During the vigour of the Roman 
power, several princes wero seated on the throne of Persia by the 
arms and the authority of the first Caesars. But their new subjects 
were soon disgusted with the vices or virtues which they had im- 
bibed in a foreign land; the instability of their dominion gave birth 
to a vulgar observation, that the choice of Rome was solicited and 
rejected with equal ardour by the capricious levity of Oriental 
slaves (18). but the glory of Maurice was conspicuous in the long 
and fortunate reign of his son and his ally. A band of a thousand 
Romans, who continued to guard the person of Chosroes, pro- 
claimed his confidence in the fidelity of the strangers ; his growing 
strength enabled him to dismiss this unpopular aid, but he steadily 
professed the same gratitude and reverence to his adopted father; 
and till the death of Maurice, the peace and alliance of the ttoo em- 
pires were faithfully maintained. Yet the mercenary friendship of 
the Roman prince had been purchased with costly and important 
gifts; the strong cities of Martyropolis and Dary’ were restored, 
and the Persarmenians became the willing subjects of an empire, 
whose eastern limit was extended, beyond the example of former 
times, as far as the banks of the Araxes and the neighbourhood of 
the Caspian. A pious hope was indulged, that the church as well 
as the state might triumph in this revolution ; but if Chosroes had 
sincerely listened to the Christian bishops, the impression was 
erased by the zeal and eloquence of the Magi : if he was armed with 
philosophic indifference, he accommodated his belief, or rather his 
professions, to the various circumstances of an exile and a sove- 
reign. The imaginary conversion of the king of Persia was reduced 

(18) Experimcntis cognitum Ml Barbaras malic Roma petcre reges qnain habere. Those expe- 
riments are admirably represented in the invitaiion and expulsion of Vouones (Annal. ii. 1 — 3.), 
Tiridatcs (Annal. vi. 32 — 44. ), and Mehcrdales (Anna!, xi. 10. xii. 10 — 14.). The eye of Tacitns 
seems to hare transpierced the camp of the Partitions and the walls of the liaram. 


companion of hU flight, is celebrated in the Shah * Concerning Nisibis. See St. Martin and his 
Nameh. She was afterwards one of tbe wires of Armenian authorities, vol. x. p.332. and Me- 
Chosroes. St. Martin, vol. x. p. 331. — M. moires sur I’Armenle, tom. 1. p. 25. — M. 
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to a local and superstitious veneration for Sergius (19), ono of the 
saints of Antioch, who heard his prayers and appeared to him 
in dreams; he enriched the shrine with offerings of gold and silver, 
and ascribed to this invisible patron the success of his arms, and the 
pregnancy of Sira, a devout Christian Jnd the best beloved of his 
wives (20). The beauty of Sira, or Schirin (21), her wit, her mu- 
sical talents, are still famous in the history, or rather in the ro- 
mances, of the East : her own name is expressive, in the Persian 
tongue, of sweetness and grace; and the epithet of Parvis alludes 
to the charms of her royal lover. Yet Sira never shared the pas- 
sion which she inspired, and tho bliss of Chosroes was tortured by 
a jealous doubt, that while he possessed her person, she had be- 
stowed her affections on a meaner favourite (22). 
wdc, policy, While the majesty of the Roman name was revived in the 
’the Kan the prospect of Europo is less pleasing and less glorious. By 
of the A?ar», the departure of the Lombards, and tho ruin of the Cepidae, the 
57&—600, balance of power was destroyed on the Danube; and the Avars 
c ' spread their permanent dominion from the foot of the Alps to the 
sea-coast of the Euxine. The reign of Baian is the brightest aera 
of their monarchy; their chagan, who occupied the rustic palace of 
Attila, appears to have imitated his character and policy (23)'; but 


(19) Sergius and his companion Bacchus, who arc said to have suffered in the persecution of 
Maximian, obtained divine honour in Franco, Italy, Constantinople, and the East. Their tomb at 
R&sapbe was famous for miracles, and that Syrian town acquired the more honourable name of Ser- 
giopoii*. Tillemont, Mem. Ecchls. tom. v. p. 491 — 496. Boiler’s Saints, vol.^x. \h 155, 

(20) Eva$rius (1/ vi. c. 21.}, and ThcopLylad (1. v. c. 13, 14.), have preserved the original letters 
of Chosroes, written, iu Greek,* signed with hisowju band, and afterwards inscribed ou crosses and 
tables of gold, which were deposited in tbC church of Sergiojtolis. They bad Leon sent to the bishop 
of Antioch, as primate of Syria. 

(21) The Greeks only describe ber as a Roman by birth, a Christian by religion : but jhfti is re- 
presented as the daughter of the emperor Maurice in the Persian and Turkish romances, which 
celebrate the love of Khosrou for Schirin, of Schirin for Ferhad, the most beautiful youth of the 
EasL D’Jlerbelot, Bibliolh. Orient, p. 789. 997, 998. + 

(22) The whole series of the tyranny of Dormour, tbe revolt of Bahrain, and the Bight and resto- 
ration of Chosrocs, is related.hy two contemporary Greek*— more concisely by Evagrius (I. vi. c. 16, 
17, 18, 19.) — and most diffusely by Thcopliylact Simocatla (I. iii. c. 6 — 18. 1. iv. c. 1 — 16..I.V. c. 1 — 
15.) : succeeding compilers, Zonaras and Cedrenus, can only transcribe and abridge. The Christian 
Arabs, Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 200 — 2t>8.) and Abuipbacagius (Dynast, p. 96 — 98.), appear to 
have consulted some particular memoirs. The great Pcrsiau historians of the xvth century, 
llirkhond and Khondemir, are only known to me by the imperfect extracts of Schikani 
(Tarikh, p. 150 — 155.), Texeira, or rather Stevens (Hist, of Persia, p. 182 — 186.}, a Turkish 
MS. translated by the Abbe Fourmont (llisl. dc I’Academie des Inscriptions, torn, vif, p. 325-— 
334.), and D’llerbelot (aux mots, Uormous, p. 457 — 459. Bahrain, p. 174. Kbosrou Parvit, px 
996.). Were I [w’rfecllv satisfied of their authority, 1 could wish these Oriental materials had been 
more copious. 

(23) A general idea of the pride and power of the chagan may be taken from Menander ( Excetp*. 
Legal, p. 117, &c.) and Theophylact (I. i. c. 3. 1. vii. c. 15.), whose eight books are much more 
honourable to the Avar than to the Roman prince. The predecessors of Baian had tasted the libe- 
rality of Rome, and he survived the reign of Maurice ( Boat, Hist, des Penplea Barbarcs, tom. xi. 
p. 545.). The chagan who invaded Italy A. D. 61 1 (Mura tori, Annal, tom, v.- p. 305.), was then ju- 
vcuili retain flr\rentein ( Paul Warncfrid, dc Gest. Langobard. I. v. c. 38.), tbe son perhaps, or the 
grandson, of Baian. 


* §L Martin thinks that they were first written poem of Schirin, in which he gives an account of 
in Syriac, and then translated into the bad Greek, the various Persian poems, of which he has cn* 
in which they appear, vol. x. p. 334. — M. deavoured to extract the essence in his ovna 

t Compare M. von Hammer's preface to and work.— M. 
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as the same scenes were repeated in a smaller circle, a minute re- 
presentation of the copy would be devoid of the greatness and no- 
velty of the original. The pride of the second Justin, of Tiberius, 
and Maurice, was humbled by a proud Barbarian, more prompt to 
inflict than exposed to suffer, the injuries of war; and as often as 
Asia was threatened by the Persian arms, Europe was oppressed 
by the dangerous iuroads, or costly friendship, of the Avars. When 
the Roman envoys approached the presence of the chagan, they 
were commanded to wait at the door of bis tent, till, at the end 
perhaps of ten or twelve days, he condescended to admit them. 
If the substance or the style of their message was offensive to his 
ear, he insulted, with real or affected fury, their Tiwn dignity, and 
that of their prince; their baggage was plundered, and their lives 
were only saved by the promise of a richer present and a more re- 
spectful address. But his sacred ambassadors enjoyed and abused 
an unbounded licence in the midst of Constantinople : they urged, 
with important clamours, the increase of tribute, or the restitution 
of captives and deserters ; and the majesty of the empire was almost 
equally degraded by a Base compliance, or by the false and fearful 
excuses, with which they eluded such insolent demands. The 
chagan had never seen an elephant; and his curiosity was excited 
by the strange, and perhaps fabulous, portrait of that wonderful 
animal. At his command, one of the largest elephants of the 
Imperial stables was equipped with stalely caparisons, and con- 
ducted by a numerous train to the royal village in the plains of 
Hungary. He surveyed the enormous boast with surprise, with 
disgust, and possibly with terror; and smiled at the vain industry 
of the Romans, who, in search of such useless rarities, could ex- 
plore the limits of the land and sea. Ho wished, at the expense of 
the emperor, to repose in a golden bed. The wealth of Constanti- 
nople, and the skilful diligence other artists, were instantly devoted 
to the gratification of his caprice ; but when the work was finished, 
lie rejected with scorn a present so unworthy the majesty of a great 
king (24). These were the casual sallies of his pride ; but the ava- 
rice of the chagan was a more steady and tractable passion : a rich 
and regular supply of silk apparel, furniture, and plate, introduced 
the rudiments of art and luxury among the tents of the Scythians; 
their appetite was stimulated by the pepper and cinnamon of In- 
dia (25); the annual subsidy or tribute was raised from fourscore 
to one hundred and twenty thousand pieces of gold; and after each 
hostile interruption, the payment of the arrears, with exorbitant 

(24) Theophylact, I. i. c. 5, 6. 

, (25) Even in the field, the chagan delighted in the use of these aromatics. He solicited, as a gift, 
Iv'Jixoti; xapvxla;, and received 'nt'Ktpt xat tpvXk ov Iv^cov, xaatav Tt xat tov 
xotrrov. Thcopbylact, 1. vii. c. 13. The Europeans of the ruder ages consumed more spices in 
their meat and drink than is compatible with the delicacy of a modern palate. Vic privdc des 
Franrais, tom. ii. p. 162, 163. 
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interest, was always made the first condition of the new treaty.. 
In the language of a Barbarian, without guile, the prince of the 
Avars affected to complain of the insincerity of tho Greeks (26) ; 
yet he was not inferior to the most civilised nations in the refine- 
ments of dissimulation and perfidy. As the successor of the Lom- 
bards, the chagan asserted his claim to the important city of Sir- 
mium, the ancient bulwark of the Illyrian provinces (27). The 
plains of the Lower Hungary were covered with the Avar horse ; 
and a fleet of large boats was built in the Hcrcynian wood, to 
descend the Danube, and to transport into the Save the materials of 
a bridge. But as the strong garrison of Singidunum, which com- 
manded the conflux of the two river's, might have stopped their 
passage and baffled his designs, he dispelled their apprehensions by 
a solemn oath, that his views were not hostile to the empire. He 
swore by his sword, the symbol of the god of w ar, that he did not, 
as the enemy of Rome, construct a bridge upon the Save. “ If I 
“ violate my oath,” pursued the intrepid Baian, “ may I myself, 
“ and the last of my nation, perish by the sword 1 May the hea- 
“ vens, and fire, the deity of the heavens, fall upon our heads! 
“ May the forests and mountains bury us in their ruins 1 and the 
“ Save returning, against the laws of nature, to his source, over- 
“ whelm us in his angry waters!” After this barbarous impreca- 
tion, he calmly inquired, what oath was most sacred and venerable 
among the Christians, w'hat guilt or perjury it was most dangerous 
to incur. The bishop of Singidunum presented the Gospel, which 
he chagan received with devout reverence. “ I swear,” said he, 
‘ by the God who has spoken in this holy book, that I have neither 
falsehood on my tongue, nor treachery in my heart.” As soon 
he rose from his knees, he accelerated tho labour of the bridge, 
and despatched an envoy to proclaim what he no longer wished to 
conceal. “ Inform the emperor,” said the perfidious Baian, “ that 
“ Sirmium is invested on every side. Advise his prudence to with- 
“ draw the citizens and their effects, and to resign a city which it 
“ is now' impossible to relieve or defend.” Without the hope of 
relief, the defence of Sirmium was prolonged above three years : 
the walls were still untouched ; but famine was inclosed within the 
walls, till a merciful capitulation allowed the cspace of the naked 
and hungry inhabitants. Singidunum, at the distance of fifty miles, 
experienced a more cruel fate: the buildings were rased, and the 
vanquished people was condemned to servitude and exile. Yet the 

(26) Theophylact, 1. vi. c. 6. 1. vri. c. 15. The Greek historian confesses the troth and justice of 
his reproach. 

(27) Menander (iu Excerpt. Legal, p. 126 — 132. 174. 175.) describes the perjury of Baian and the 
surrender of Sirmium. We have lost his account of the siege, which is commended by Theophylact, 
1. i. C. 3. To S’ Z-rttai Mtv xvdpo> •mptyavi't ol; ^tnyoptuxat.* 

* Compare throughout Schlozer, ffordischc Gc-chishte, p. 362— 372.— H. 
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mins of Sirmium are no longer visible; the advantageous situation 
of Singidunum soon attracted a new colony of Sclavonians, and the 
conflux of the Save and Danube was still guarded by the fortifica- 
tions of Belgrade, or the White City, so often and so obstinately 
disputed by the Christian and Turkish arms (28). From Belgrade 
to the walls of Constantinople a line may be measured of six hun- 
dred miles : that line was marked with flames and with blood ; the 
horses of the Avars were alternately bathed in the Euxine and the 
Adriatic ; and the Roman- pontiff, alarmed by the approach of a 
more savage enemy (29), was reduced to cherish the Lombards as 
the protectors of Italy. The despair of a captive, whom his coun- 
try refused to ransom, disclosed to the Avars the invention and 
practice of military engines (30). But in the first attempts they 
were rudely framed, and awkwardly managed ; and the resistance 
of Diocletianopolis and Beraa, of Philippopolis and Adrianople, 
soon exhausted the skill and patience of the besiegers. The war- 
fare of Baian was that of a Tartar; yet his mind was susceptible of 
a humane and generous sentiment : he spared Anchialus, whose 
salutary waters had restored the health of the best beloved of his 
wives; and the Romans confessed, that their starving army was fed 
and dismissed by the liberality of a foe. His empire extended over 
Hungary, Poland, and Prussia, from the mouth of the Danube to 
to that of the Oder (31) ; and his new subjects were divided and 
transplanted by the jealous policy of the conqueror (32). The 
eastern regions of Germany, which had been left vacant by the 
emigration of the Vandals, were replenished with Sclavonian colo- 
nists ; the same tribes are discovered in the neighbourhood of the 
Adriatic and of the Baltic, and with the name of Baian himself, the 
Illyrian cities of Neyss and Lissa are again found in the heart of Si- 
lesia. In the disposition both of his troops and provinces, the cha- 
gan exposed the vassals, whose lives he disregarded (33), to the 

(28) See D’Anville, in the Mcmoires de I* A cad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 412 — 443. The 
Sclavonic name or Belgrade is mentioned in ibe xlh century by Constantine Porphyrogenitus : the 
Latin appellation of Alba Grata is used by the Franks in the In ginning of the ixth (p. 414.) 

(29) Baron. Annal. Eccles. A. D. 6oO No. 1. Paul Warnefrid (1. Iv. c. 38.) relates their ir- 
ruption into Friuli, and ( c. 39.) the captivity of his ancestors, about A. D. 832. The Sclsvi tra- 
versed the Iladriatic cum multiludine navium, and made a descent in the territory of Sipontum 
(C. 47.) 

(30) Even the helepolis, or moveable turret. Thcophylact, 1. ii. 16, 17. 

(31) The arms and alliances of the chagan reached to the neighbourhood of a western sea, fifteen, 
months' journey from Constantinople. The emperor Maurice conversed with some itinerant har- 
pers from that remote country, and only seems to have mistaken a trade for a oatiou. Tlieo- 
pbylacl, I. vi, c. 2. 

(32) This is one of the most probable and luminous conjectures of the learned count de Buat (Hist, 
des Peoples Barbares, tom. xi. p. 546 — 568.). The Trcchi and Scrbi arc found together near Mount 
Caucasus, in lllyricum, and on the Lower Elbe. Even tbe wildest traditions of the Bohemians, die. 
afford some colour to hiB hypothesis. 

(33) See Fredegarius, in the Historians of France, tom. ii. p. 433. Baian did not conceal his proud 
insensibility. Oti TotovTow$ (not Toaovixov?, according to a foolish emendation) t-rrayvjVw 
t 5T PupaYx?, to; si xxi trvfA^alr, yt aytal 3 ccv0ct< 3 aiwvtxc, aXV spot yt pit) y tvtxOxi 
avvataQvjaiy. 
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first assault; and the swords of the enemy were blunted before they 
encountered the native valour of the Avars. • ■ • 

The Persian alliance restored the troops of the East to the de- 
fence of Europe : and Maurice, who had supported ten years the 
insolence of the chagan, declared his resolution to march in person 
against the barbarians. In the space of two centuries none of Hie 
successors of Theodosius had appeared in the field : their lives were 
supinely spent in the palace of Constantinople; and the Greeks 
could no longer understand, that the name of emperor, in its primi- 
tive sense, denoted the chief of the armies of the republic. The 
martial ardour of Maurice was opposed by the grave flattery of the 
senate, the timid superstition of the patriarch, and the tears of the 
empress Constantina ; and they all conjured him to devolve on some 
meaner general the fatigues and perils of a Scythian coinpaign. 
Deaf to their advice and entreaty, tlw emperor boldly advanced (34) 
seven miles from the capital; the sacred ensign of the cross was 
displayed in the front; and Maurice reviewed, w ith conscious pride, 
the arms and numbers of the veterans who had fought and con- 
<piered beyond the Tigris. Anchialus was the last term of his pro- 
gress by sea and land ; he solicited, without success, a miraculous 
answer tohisnocturnal prayers ; hismind wasconfounded by thedeath 
of a favourite horse, the encounter of a wild boar, a storm of wind and 
rain, and the birth of a monstrous child ; and lie forgot that the best 
of omens is to unshcalh our sword in the defenco of our country (35). 
Under the pretence of receiving the ambassadors of Persia, the em- 
peror returned to Constantinople, exchanged the thoughts of war for 
those of devotion, and disappointed the public hope, by his absence 
and the choice of his lieutenants.' The blind partiality of fraternal 
love might excuse the pro motion' of his brother Peter, who fled with 
equal disgrace from the Barbarians, from his own soldiers, and 
from the inhabitants of a Boman city. That city, if we may credit 
the resemblance of name and character, was the famous Azi- 
muntium (36), which had alone repelled the tempest of Atlila. 
The example of her warlike youth was propagated to succeeding 
generations; and they obtained, from the first or the second Justin, 
an honourable privilege, that their valour should be always re- 
served for the defenco of their native country. The brother of 
Maurice attempted to violate this privilege, and to mingle a patriot 

(34) Set the march and return of Maurice, In Thcophylact, 1. v. c. 16. 1. vl. c. 1,2, 3. If he 
wen* a writer of taste or genius, we might suspect him of an elegant irony : hut Tbeopliylaci is 
surely harmless. 

(35) Et; o'cuyo; «p»/rro$ ap.vvfoG at irept iraTprj;. Iliad, xii. 243. 

This noble verse, which anile* the spirit of an hero with the reason of a sago, may prove that Homer 
was in every light superior to his age and couutry. 

/ (36) Tbeopliylaci, I. vii. c. 3. On the evidence of this fact, which had not occurred to my me* 
raory, the caudid reader will correct and excuse a note in the fourth volume of this history, p. 166., 
which hastens the deeay of Asimus, or Axirauntium : another century of patriotism aud valour is 
cheaply purchased by such a confession. 
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hand wilh the mercenaries of his camp ; they retired to the church, 
he was not awed by the sanctity of the place; the people rose in 
their cause, the gates were shut, the ramparts- were manned ; and 
the cowardice of Peter was found equal to his arrogance and in- 
justice. The military fame of Commentiolus (37) is the object of 
satire or comedy rather than of serious history, since he was era* 
deficient in the vile and vulgar qualification of jiprsonal courage. 

His solemn councils, strange evolutions, and secret orders, always 
supplied an apology for flight or delay. If he marched against the 
enemy, the pleasant Tallies of Mount Ilaemus opposed an insuper- 
able barrier; but in his retreat, lie explored, with fearless curiosity* 
the most difficult and obsolete paths, which had almost escaped 
the memory of the oldest native. The only blood which lie lost 
was drawn, in a real or affected malady, by the lancet of a surgeon; 
and Iiis health, whieh felt with exquisite sensibility the approach of 
the barbarians, was uniformly restored by the repose and safety of 
the winter season. A prince whneould promote and support this 
unworthy favourite must derive no glory from the accidental merit 
of his colleague Priscus (38). In five successive battles, which 
seem to have been conducted with- skill and resolution, seventeen 
thousand two hundred Barbarians were made prisoners : near sixty 
thousand, with four sons of the chagan, were slain : the Roman 
general surprised a peaceful district of the Gepidae, who slept under 
the protection of the Avars; and his last trophies 'were erected 
on the banks of the Danube and the Teyss. Since the death of 
Trajan, the arms of the empire had not • penetrated so deeply into 
the old Dacia : yet the success of Priscus was transient and barren ; 
and lie was soon recalled by the apprehension tliat Baian, with 
ilaimtless spirit and recruited forces, was preparing to avenge his 
defeat under the walls of Constantinople (39). 

The theory of war was not more familiar to the camps of Crosar state of tiw 
and Trajan, than to those of Justinian and Maurice (W)). The iron 
of Tuscany or Pontns still received the keenest temper from the 
skill of the Byzantine workmen. The magazines were plentifully 
stored with every species of offensive and defensive arms. In the 
construction and use of ships, engines, and fortifications, the Bar- 
barians admired the superior ingenuity of a people whom they so 
often vanquished in the field. The science of tactics, the order, 

(37) Sec the shameful conduct of Commcntiolns, iu Thcophylact, 1. ii. c. 10—15. 1. vii. c. 13, 14. 

I. viil. c. 2. 4. 

(30) See the exploit* of Prison, l.vitt. c. 2, 8/ 

(30) The general detail of the war against the Avars may be traced in the first, second, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth books of tho history of the emperor Maurice, by Theophylact Simoeatta. As he 
wrote in the reign of HoracHns, be had no temptation to flatter; but his want of judgment renders 
him diffuse in trifles, and concise iu the most interesting facts. 

(40) Maurice himself composed xii books on the military art, w hich are still extant, and have been 
published ( Upsal, 1664.) by John Scheffer, at the end of the Tactics of Arrian ( Fabricius, Bibliot. 
tiraca, 1. jy. c. 8/ tom. iil. p. 278. ), who promises to speak more fully of bis work in its proper 
place. 
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evolutions, and stratagems of antiquity, was transcribed and studied 
in the books of the Greeks and Romans. But the solitude or de- 
generacy of the provinces could no longer supply a race of men to 
handle those weapons, to guard those walls, to navigate those ships, 
and to reduce the theory of war into hold and successful practice. 
The genius of Bclisarius and Narses had been formed without a 
master, and expired without a disciple. Neither honour, nor pa- 
triotism, nor generous superstition, could animate the lifeless bodies 
of slaves and strangers, who had succeeded to the honours of the 
legions : it was in the camp alone that the emperor should have 
exercised a despotic command ; it was only in the camps that his 
authority was disobeyed and insulted: he appeased and inflamed 
with gold the. licentiousness of the troops; hut their vices were 
inherent, their victories were accidental, and their costly main- 
tenance exhausted the substance of a state which they were unable 
to defend. After a long and pernicious indulgence, the cure of this 
inveterate evil was undertaken Jiy Maurice; but the rash attempt, 
which drew destruction on his own head, tended only to aggravate 
the disease.. A reformer should be exempt from the suspicion of 
interest, and he must possess the confidence and esteem of those 
whom he proposes to reclaim. The troops of Maurice might listen 
to the voice of a victorious leader; they disdained the admonitions 
of statesmen and sophists-; and, when they received an edict which 
deducted from their pay the price of their arms and clothing, they 
execrated the avarice of a prince insensible of the dangers and 
fatigues from which he had escaped. The camps both of Asia and 
Europe were agitated with frequent and furious seditions (41); the 
enraged soldiers of Edessa pursued with reproaches, with threats, 
with wounds, their trembling generals; they overturned the statues 
of the emperor, cast stones against the miraculous image of Christ, 
and either rejected the yoke of all civil and military laws, or insti- 
tuted a dangerous model of voluntary subordination. The monarch, 
always distant and often deceived, was incapable of yielding or per- 
sisting, according to the exigence of the moment. But the fear of 
a general revolt induced him too readily to accept any act of valour, 
or any expression of loyalty, as an atonement for tho popular of- 
fence; the new reform was abolished as hastily as it had been an- 
nounced, and the troops, instead of punishment and restraint, were 
agreeably surprised by a gracious proclamation of immunities and 
rewards. But the soldiers accepted without gratitude the tardy and 
reluctant gifts of the emperor: their insolence was elated by the 
discovery of his weakness and their ow n strength ; and their mutual 
hatred was inflamed beyond the desire of forgiveness or the hope of 


(41) Sec the mutinies under the reign of Maurice, in Theopbylacl, 1. iii. c. 1—4. 1. ti: c. 7, 8. 10. 
I. rii. c. 1. 1. yiii. c . 6, dc. 
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reconciliation. The historians of the times adopt the vulgar sus- 
picion, that Maurice conspired to destroy the troops whom he had 
laboured to reform; the misconduct and favour of Commeutiolus 
are imputed to this malevolent design ; and every age must condemn 
the inhumanity or avarice (42) of a prince, who, by the trifling 
ransom of six thousand pieces of gold, might have prevented the 
massacre of twelve thousand prisoners in the hands of the chagan. 

In the just fervour of indignation, an order was signified to the army 
of the Danube, that they should spare the magazines of the pro- 
vince, and establish their winter quarters in the hostile country of 
the Avars. The measure of their grievances w as full : they pro- 
nounced Maurice unworthy to reign, expelled or slaughtered his 
faithful adherents, and, under the command of Phocas, a simple 
centurion, returned by hasty marches to the neighbourhood of Con- 
stantinople. After a long series of legal succession, the military 
disorders of the third century w r ere again revived ; yet such was the 
novelty of the enterprise, that the insurgents were awed by their 
own rashness. They hesitated to invest their favourite with the 
vacant* purple; and, while they rejected all treaty with Maurice 
himself, they held a friendly correspondence with his son Theodo- 
sius, and with Germanus the father-in-law of the royal youth. So 
obscure had been the former condition of Phocas, that the emperor 
was ignorant of the name and character of his rival : but as soon 
as he learned, that the centurion, though bold in sedition, was timid 
in the face of danger, “ Alasl” cried the desponding prince, “ if he 
“ is a coward, he will surely be a murderer.” 

Yet if Constantinople had been firm and faithful, the murderer s CTO it of 
might have spent his fury against the walls ; and the rebel army Co ^J£ lil1, 
would have been gradually consumed or reconciled by the prudence 
of the emperor. In the games of the Circus, which he repeated 
with unusual pomp, Maurice disguised, with smiles of confidence, 
the anxiety of his heart, condescended to solicit the applause of the 
factions, and nattered their pride by accepting from their respective 
tribunes a list of nine hundred blues and fifteen hundred greens, 
whom he affected to esteem as the solid pillars of his throne. Their 
treacherous or languid support betrayed his weakness and hastened 
his fall : the green faction were the secret accomplices of the rebels, 
and the blues recommended lenity and moderation in a contest with 
their Roman brethren. The rigid and parsimonious virtues of 
Maurice had long since alienated the hearts of his subjects : as he 
walked barefoot in a religious procession, he was rudely assaulted 
with stones, and his guards were compelled to present their iron 

(42) Theopliylact and Thcophaoes seem ignorant of tbe conspiracy and avarice of Maurice. These 
charges, so unfavourable to the memory ol that emperor, arc first mentioned by tbe author of the 
Paschal Chronicle (p. 379, 380 ) ; from whence Zonaras ( tom. ii. 1. xiv. p. 77, 78.) has transcribed 
them. Ccdrcnns (p. 399.) has followed another computation of the ransom. 
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maces in the defence of his person. A fanatic monk ran through 
the streets with a drawn sword, denouncing against him the wrath 
and the sentence of God; and a vile plebeian, who represented his 
countenance and apparel,- was seated on an ass, and pursued by the 
imprecations of the multitude (43). The emperor suspected the 
popularity of Gerraanus with the soldiers and citizens: he feared, 
he threatened, but he delayed to strike; the patrician tied to the 
sanctuary of the clrnrch ; the people rose in his defenco, the walls 
were deserted by the guards, and the lawless city was abandoned 
to the flames and rapine of a nocturnal tumult. In a small bark, 
the unfortunate Maurice, with his wife and nine children, escaped 
to the Asiatic shore, but the violence of iho wind compelled him to 
land at the church of St. Autonomus (V»), near Chalccdon, from 
whence he despatched Theodosius, his eldest son, to implore the 
gratitude and friendship of the Persian monarch. For himself, he 
refused to fly : his body was tortured w ith sciatic pains(ib), his mind 
was enfeebled by superstition; he patiently awaited the event of 
the revolution, and addressed a fervent and public prayer to the 
Almighty, that the punishment of his sins might be inflicted in this 
world rather than in a future life. After the abdication of Mau- 
rice, the two factions disputed the choice of an emperor; but the 
favourite of the blues w as rejected by the jealousy of their anta- 
gonists, and Germanus himself was hurried along by the crowds, 
who rushed to the palace of Hebdomon, seven miles from the city, 
to adore the majesty of Phocas the centurion. A modest wish of 
resigning the purple to the rank and merit of Germanus was op- 
posed by his resolution, more obstinate and equally sincere : the se- 
nate and clergy obeyed his summons; and, as soon as the patriarch 
was assured of his orthodox belief, ho consecrated the successful 
usurper in the church of St. John the Baptist. On the third day, 
amidst the acclamations of a thoughtless people, Phocas made his 
public entry in a chariot drawn by four w hite horses : the revolt of 
the troops was rewarded by a lavish donative; and the new so- 
vereign, after visiting the palace, beheld from his throne the games 
of the hippodrome. In a dispute of precedency between the two 
factions, his partial judgment inclined in favour of the greens. 

(43) In their clamours against Maurice, the people of Constantinople branded him with die name 

of Marciouilc or MarciouUl : a heresy (say* Theophylact, 1. vlil. c. 9.) [ur'x tivo{ ia-, 

<&ry)8v)$ rt xat xaxaytloiOTo;. Did they only cast out a “vagtio reproach — or had live emperor 
really listened (o some obscure teacher of those ancient Gnostics? 

(44) The church of St. Autouonius ( whom I have not the honour to know) was 150 stadia from 
Constantinople (Theophylact, 1. viii. C. 9.). The port nfEutropius, where Maurice and his children 
were murdered, is described by Gyllius (dojPosphoio Tbracio,!. Hi. c.Xi.) as one of the two harbours 
of Chalccdon.. 

(45) The inhabitants of Constantinople were generally subject to the vetrot apOpyjrnJf; ; and 
Theophylact insinuates (1. vUi. c. 9.), that if it were consistent with the rules of history, he could 
assign the medical cause. Yet such a digression would not have been more impertinent than his 
inquiry (I. oil. c. 16, 17.) into the annual iuundalions of the Kile, and all the opiuioos of the Greek 
philosophers on that subject. 
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“ Remember that Maurice is still alive” resounded from the op- 
posite side; and the indiscreet clamour of tho blues admonished and 
stimulated the cruelty of the tyrant. The ministers of death were 
despatched to Chalcedon : they dragged the eni|>eror from his 
sanctuary; and the five sons of Maurice were successively mur- 
dered before the eyes of their agonising parent* At each stroke, 
which ho felt in his heart, he found strength to rehearse a pious 
ejaculation: “ Thou art just, O Lord 1 and thy judgments are rigli- 
“ teous.” And such, in the last moments, was his rigid attachment 
to truth and justice, that he revealed to the soldiers the pious 
falsehood of a nurse wlu> presented her own child in the place of a 
royal infant (46). The tragic scene was finally closed by the exe- 
cution of the emperor himself, in the twentieth year of his reign, 
and tho sixty-third of his age. The bodies of the father and his 
five sons w : cro cast into the sea ; their heads were exposed at Con- 
stantinople to Die insults «r pity of tlic multitude; and it was not 
till some signs of putrefaction had appeared, that Phocas connived 
at the private burial of these venerable remains. In that grave, tho 

faults and errors of Maurice were kindly interred. His fate alone 
was remembered ; and at the end of twenty years, in the recital of 
the history of Thoophylact, the mournful tale was interrupted by 
the tears of the audience (47). 

Such tears must have flowed in secret, and such compassion 
would have been criminal, under tho reign of Phocas, who was 
peaceably acknowledged in the provinces of the East and West. The 
imagos of the emperor and his wife Leonlia were exposed in the 
Lateran to the veneration of the clergy and senate of Rome, and 
afterwards deposited in the palace of the Ciesars, between those of 
Constantine and Theodosius. As a subject and a- Christian, it was 
tho duty of Gregory to acquiesce in the established government; 
but the joyful applause with which he salutes the fortune of the 
ossassin, has sullied, with indelible disgrace, the character of the 
saint. The successor of the apostles might have inculcated with 
decent firmness the guilt of blood, and tho necessity of repentance: 
lie is content to celebrate tho deliverance of the people and tho fall 
of the oppressor; to rejoice that the piety and benignity of Phocas 
have been raised by Providence to the Imperial throne; to pray 
that his hands may be strengthened against all Ids enemies; and to 
express a wish, perhaps a prophecy, that, aftera long and triumph- 
ant reign, he may be transferred from a temporal to an cverlast- 

(46) From this generous attempt, Corneille has deduced the intricate web of his tragedy of Uera- 
clius , which requires more than ouo representation to be clearly understood (Corneille dc Voltaire, 
tom. ▼. p. 300.] ; and which, after an interval of some years, is said to have puzzled tho author 
himself ( Anecdotes Dramaliques, tom. i. p. 422.). 

(47) The revolt of Phocas and death of Maurice are told by Tbeophyiact Simocatla (1. viii- c. 7 — 
12.), the Paschal Chronicle ( p. 379, 380.), Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 238 — -244.], Zonaras (torn . 
ii. 1. xiv. p. 77 — 80.) and Cedrenus (p. 399—404.). 
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ing kingdom (48). I have already traced the steps of a revolution 
so pleasing, in Gregory’s opinion, both to heaven and earth; and 
Phocas does not appear less hateful in the exercise than in the ac— 
His character, quisition of power. The pencil of an impartial historian has de- 
lineated the portrait of a monster (49) ; his diminutive and deformed 
person, the closeness of his shaggy eye-brows, his red hair, his 
beardless chin, and his cheek disfigured and discoloured by a for- 
midable scar. Ignorant of letters, of laws, and even of arms, ho 
indulged in the supreme rank a more ample privilege of lust and 
drunkenness; and his brutal pleasures were either injurious to his 
subjects or disgraceful to himself. Without assuming the office of 
a prince, he renounced the profession of a soldier; and the reign of 
Phocas afflicted Europe with ignominious peace, and Asia with de- 
solating war. His savage temper was inflamed by passion, har- 
dened by fear, exasperated by resistance or reproach. The flight 
of Theodosius to the Persian court had been intercepted by a rapid 
pursuit, or a deceitful message: he was beheaded at Nice, and the 
last hours of the young prince were soothed by the comforts of re- 
ligion and the consciousness of innocence. Yet his phantom dis- 
turbed the repose of the usurper : a whisper was circulated through 
the East, that the son of Maurice was still alive : the people ex- 
pected their avenger, and the widow and daughters of the late em- 
peror would have adopted as their son and brother the vilest of 
mankind. In the massacre of the Imperial family (50), the mercy, 
or rather the discretion, of Phocas had spared these unhappy fe- 
males, and they were decently confined to a private house. Ilut 
the spirit of the empress Constantina, still mindful of her father, 
her husband, and her sons, aspired to freedom and revenge. At 
the dead of night, she escaped to the sanctuary of St. Sophia ; but 
her tears, and the gold of her associate Germanus, were insufficient 
to provoke an insurrection. Her life was forfeited to revenge, and 
even to justice: but the patriarch obtained and pledged an oath for 
her safety; a monastery was allotted for her prison, and the widow 
of Maurice accepted and abused the lenity of his assassin. The 
discovery or the suspicion of a second conspiracy, dissolved the en- 
gagements, and rekindled the fury, of Phocas. A matron who 


(48) Gregor. I. xi. epist. 38. indict, vi. flcnignilatem vestrac pietatis ad Impcriale fastiginm per- 
venisse gnudcinus. La*lenlur cadi ct exultet terra, cl de vestris benign is act i bus universal reipu- 
blicac pnpulns nunc usque veberoenter aifliclus hilarescat, die. This base flattery, I he lopic of pro- 
lestanl invective, is justly censured by the philosopher Bayle ( Diclionnain* Critique, Gregoire I. 
Not. n. tom.' ii. p. 597, 598.). Cardinal Baronins jasliGcs the pope at the expense of the fallen 
emperor. 

(49) The images of Phocas were destroyed ; but even the malice of his enemies would suffer one 
copy of such a portrait or caricatnra (Cedrenus, p. 404.) to escape the flames. 

(50) The family of Maurice is represented by Dncangc ( Familiae Byzantinae, p. 106, 107, 108.) x 
his eldest son Theodosius had been crowned emperor, when he was no more than four year* 
and a half old, and he is always joined with his father in the salutations of Gregory. With 
the Christian daughters, Anastasia and Tbeocleslc, I am surprised to find the Pagan name of 
Cleopatra. 
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commanded the respect and pity of mankind, the daughter, wife, 
and mother of emperors, was tortured like the vilest malefactor, to 
force a confession of her designs and associates ; and the empress tyranny. 
Constanlina, with her three innocent daughters, was beheaded at 
Chalcedon, on the same ground which had been stained with the 
blood of her husband and five sons. After such an example, it 
would be superfluous to enumerate the names and sufferings of 
meaner victims. Their condemnation was seldom preceded by the 
forms of trial, and their punishment was embittered by the refine- 
ments of cruelty : their eyes were pierced, their tongues were torn 
from the root, the hands and feet were amputated ; some expired 
under the lash, others in the flames, others again were transfixed 
with arrows ; and a simple speedy death was mercy which they 
could rarely obtain. The hippodrome, the sacred asylum of the 
pleasures and the liberty of the Romans, was polluted with heads 
and limbs, and mangled bodies ; and the companions of Phocas were 
the most sensible, that neither his favour, nor their services, could 
protect them from a tyrant, the worthy rival of the Caligulas and Do- 
mitians of the first age of the empire (51). 

A daughter of Phocas, his only child, was given in marriage to hi« fail ami 
the patrician Crispus (52), and the royal images of the bride and a. » eio, 
bridegroom were indiscreetly placed in the circus, by the side of the 0ctobcr 4 
emperor. The father must desire that his posterity should inherit 
the fruit of his crimes, but the monarch was offended by this pre- ' 
mature and popular association: the tribunes of the green faction, 
who accused the officious error of their sculptors, were condemned 
to instant death: their lives w r ere granted to the prayers of the 
people; but Crispus might reasonably doubt, whether a jealous 
usurper could forget and pardon his involuntary competition. The 
green faction was alienated by the ingratitude of Phocas and the 
loss of their privileges ; every province of the empire was ripe for 
rebellion; and Heraclius, exarch of Africa, persisted above two years 
in refusing all tribute and obedience to the centurion who disgraced 
the throne of Constantinople. By the secret emissaries of Crispus 
and the senate, the independent exarch was solicited to save and 
to govern his country : but his ambition was chilled by age, and he 
resigned the dangerous enterprise to his son Heraclius, and to Ni- 
cetas, the son of Gregory, his friend and lieutenant. The powers 
of Africa were armed by the two adventurous youths ; they agreed 
that the one should navigate the fleet from Carthage to Constan- 

(51) Some of the cruellies of Phocas are marked by Thcopbybct, I. viil. c. 13, 14, 15. George 

of Pisidia, the poet of Heraclius, styles him ( Bell. Avaricum, p. 46. Rome, 1777.) t 7,$ rvpavytSof 
o xal fitotpOopoi; Spaxtav, The latter epithet is just — but tlic corrupter of life was 

easily vanquished. 

(52) In the writers, and in the copies of those writers, there is such hesitation between the 
names of Priscut and Crispus ( Ducange, Fam. Byiant. p. 111.), that I have been tempted to iden- 
tify the son-in-law of Phocas with the hero five limes victorious over the Avan. 

v. 23' 
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linoplc, that the other should lead an army through Egypt and Asia, 
and that the Imperial purple should bo the reward of diligence and 
success. A faint rumour of their undertaking was conveyed to the 
ears of Phocas, and the wife and mother of the younger Heraclius 
were secured as the hostages of his faith: but the treacherous art 
of Crispus extenuated the distant peril, the means of defence were 
neglected or delayed, and the tyrant supinely slept till the African 
navy cast anchor in the Hellespont. Their standard was joined at 
Abidus by the fugitives and exiles who thirsted for rovenge; the 
ships of lleraclius, whose lofty masts were adorned with the holy 
symbols of religion (53), steered their triumphant course through 
the Propontis; and Phocas beheld from the windows of the palace 
his approaching and inevitable fate. The green faction was tempted, 
by gifts and promises, to oppose a feeble and fruitless resistance to 
the landing of the Africans: but the people, and even the guards, 
were determined by the well-timed defection of Crispus; and the 
tyrant was seized by a private enemy, who boldly invaded the so- 
litude of the palace. Stripped of the diadem and purple, clothed 
in a vile habit, and loaded with chains, he was transported in a 
small boat to the Imperial galley of lleraclius, who reproached him 
with the crimes of his abominable reign. “ Wilt thou govern 
“ better? ” were the last words of the despair of Phocas. After 
sulTering each variety of insult and torture, his head was severed 
from his body, the mangled trunk was cast into the flames, and 
the same treatment was inflicted on the statues of the vain usurper, 
and the seditious banner of the green faction. The voice of the 
clergy, the senate, and the people, invited Heraclius to ascend the 
throne which he had purified from guilt and ignominy; after some 
Beign of graceful hesitation, he yielded to their entreaties. His coronation 
aTs'io " a9 accompanied by that of his wife Eudoxia; and their posterity, 
6«. s.-' till the fourth generation, continued to reign over the empire of 
A Feb.' u?' the East. The voyage of Heraclius had been easy and prosperous; 
the tedious march of Nicetas was not accomplished before the de- 
cision of the contest: but he submitted without a murmur to the 
fortune of his friend, and his laudable intentions were rewarded 
with an equestrian statue, and a daughter of the emperor. It was 
more difficult to trust the fidelity of Crispus, whose recent services 
were recompensed by the command of the Cappadocian army. His 
arrogance soon provoked, and seemed to excuse, the ingratitude of 
his new sovereign. In the presence of the senate, the son-in-law 
of Phocas was condemned to embrace the monastic life; and the 


(S3) According to Theophanes, xt6c£ria and iboya; Stop.vjTopo;, Cedrenus adds an aget- 
powotnrov tfxov«*rou xvptou, which Heraclius boro as a banner in the first Persian ex* 
pedition. See Geo-ge Pisid. Acroas I. 140. The manufacture seems to have flourished ; but Fog- 
gini, the Roman editor ( p. 26.), is at a loss to determine whether this picture was an original or 
a copy. 
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sentence was justified by the weighty observation of Heraclius, that 
the man who had betrayed his father, could never be faithful to his 
friend (54). 

Even after his doath the republic was afflicted by the crimes of 
Phocas, which armed with a pious cause the most formidable of 
her enemies. According to the friendly and equal forms of the 
Byzantine and Persian courts, he announced his exaltation to the 
throne; and his ambassador Lilius, who had presented him with 
the heads of Maurice and his sons, was the best qualified to describe 
the circumstances of the tragic scene (55). However it might be 
varnished by fiction or sophistry, Chosroes turned with horror 
from the assassin, imprisoned the pretended envoy, disclaimed the 
usurper, and declared himself the avenger of his father and bene- 
factor. The sentiments of grief and resentment, which humanity 
would feel, and honour would dictate, promoted on this occasion the 
interest of the Persian king; and his interest was powerfully mag- 
nified by the national and religious prejudices of the Magi and 
satraps. In a strain of artful adulation, which assumed the lan- 
guage of freedom, they presumed to censure the excess of his grati- 
tude and friendship for the Greeks ; a nation with whom it was 
dangerous to conclude either peace or alliance ; whose superstition 
was devoid of truth and justice, and who must be incapable of any 
virtue, since they could perpetrate the most atrocious of crimes, the 
impious murder of their sovereign (56). For the crime of an am- 
bitious centurion, the nation which he oppressed was chastised with 
the calamities of war; and the same calamities, at theeBd of twenty 
years, were retaliated and redoubled on the heads of the Per- 
sians (57). The general who had restored Chosroes to the throne 
still commanded in the East ; and the name of Narses was the for- 
midable sound with which the Assyrian mothers were accustomed 
to terrify their infants. It is not improbable, that a native subject 
of Persia should encourage his master and his friend to deliver and 
possess the provinces of Asia. It is still more probable, that Chos- 

(54) See the tyranny of Phocas aod the elevation of Heraclius, in Cbron. Paschal, p. 380—383. 
Theophanes, p. 242—260. Nicephoros, p. 2b— 7. Cedrenus, p. 404—407. Zonarns, tom. ii. 1. xivl 

р. 80—82. 

(55) Theophylact, I. viii. e. 15. The life of Maurice was composed about the year 628 ( 1. viii. 

с. 43.) by T hoop bytact Simocatta, ex-prated, a native of Egypt. Pbolias, who gives an ample ex- 
tract of the work (cod. Ixv. p. 81—100.), gently reproves the affectation and allegorv of the style. 
His preface is a dialogue between Philosophy and History ; they sent themselves ssder a place-tree, 
and the Utter touches her lyre. 

(54) Christian is nec pactum esse, nee fidem nec f’oedu*.... quod si ulia iilis tides fishnet, regent suum 
non eceidiment. Eutych. Annales, tom. ii. p. an. vers. Pocoek. 

(57) We must now, for aonae ages, take our leove of contemporary kistoriaas, and descend, if it 
bo a descent, from the affectation of rhetoric to the rude simplicity of chronicles and abridgments. 
Those of Theophanet ( Chronograph, p. 244—274.) and Nicephoros (p. 5— 19.) supply a regular, 
but imperfect, secies of the Persi a n war; and for any additional facta l quote my spuria! authorities. 
T hoop banes, a courtier wh* became a monk, was hors A. D. 748; Nicephoros, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who died A. D- 824, was somewhat younger : they both suffered in the cause of images. 
Hankins, de Scriptoribus Byiantinis, p. 200—246. 
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roes should animate his troops by the assurance that the sword 
which they dreaded the most would remain in its scabbard, or be 
drawn in their favour. The hero could not depend on the faith of 
a tyrant; and the tyrant was conscious how little he deserved the 
obedience of an hero. N arses was removed from his military com- 
mand; he reared an independent standard at Hierapolis, in Syria: 
he was betrayed by fallacious promises, and burnt alive in the mar- 
ket-place of Constantinople. Deprived of the only chief whom they 
could fear or esteem, the bands which he had led to victory were 
twice broken by the cavalry, trampled by the elephants, and pierced 
by the arrows of the barbarians ; and a great number of the captives 
were beheaded on the field of battle by the victor, who might justly 
condemn these seditious mercenaries as the authors or accomplices 
of the death of Maurice. Under the reign of Phocas, the fortifica- 
tions of Merdin, Dara, Amida, and Edessa, were successively be- 
Hi. conqueat sieged, reduced, and destroyed, by the Persian monarch : he passed 
A° f D.''«ii. the Euphrates, occupied the Syrian cities, Hierapolis, Chalcis, and 
lterrhc'ca or Aleppo, and soon encompassed the walls of Antioch with 
his irresistible arms. The rapid tide of success discloses the decay 
of the empire, the incapacity of Phocas, and the disaffection of his 
subjects ; and Chosroes provided a decent apology for their submis- 
sion or revolt, by an impostor, who attended his camp as the son 
of Maurice (58) and the lawful heir of the monarchy. 

The first intelligence from the East which Heraclius received (59), 
was that of the loss of Antioch ; but the aged metropolis, so often 
overturned by earthquakes, and pillaged by the enemy, could sup- 
ply but a small and languid stream of treasure and blood. The 
Persians were equally successful, and more fortunate in the sack of 
Caesarea, the capital of Cappadocia ; and as they advanced beyond 
the ramparts of the frontier, the boundary of ancient war, they 
found a less obstinate resistance and a more plentiful harvest. The 
pleasant vale of Damascus has been adorned in every age with a 
royal city : her obscure felicity has hitherto escaped the historian of 
the Roman empire : but Chosroes reposed his troops in the paradise 
of Damascus before he ascended the hills of Libanus, or invaded 
the cities of the Phoenician coast. The conquest of Jerusalem (60), 

(58) The Persian historians have been themselves deceived ; but Theophanes ( p. 244.) accuse* 
Chosroes of the fraud and falsehood ; and Entychius believes (Annal. tom. ii. p. 211.) that the son of 
Maurice, who was saved from the assassins, lived and died a monk on mount Sinai. 

(59) Eutychius dates all the losses of the empire under the reign of Phocas ; an error which saves 
the honour of Heraclius, whom he brings not from Carthage, but Salonica, with a fleet laden with 
vegetables for the relief of Constantinople ( Annal. tom. ii. p. 223, 224.). The other Christians of 
the Bast, Barhebrseus ( apud Asseman, Bibliotbec. Oriental, tom. iii. p. 412, 413.), Elmacin ( Hist. 
Saracen, p. 13—16.), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 98, 99.), are more sincere and accurate. The years 
of the Persian war are disposed in the chronology of Pagi. 

(60) Ou the conqnest of Jerusalem, an event so interesting to the chnrch, see the Annals of Bnty- 

chius (tom. ii. p. 212—223.), and the lamentations of the monk Antioch** (apod Baronium, Annal. 
Eccles. A. D. 644, No. 16—26.), whose one hundred and twenty-nine homilies are still extant, if 
what no one reads may be said to be extant. • 
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which had been meditated by Nushirvan, was achieved by the zeal ofp»ie»tin<>, 
and avarice of his grandson ; the ruin of the proudest monument A ' D ' 6U 
of Christianity was vehemently urged by the intolerant spirit of the 
Magi ; and he could enlist for this holy warfare an army of six and 
twenty thousand Jews, whose furious bigotry might compensate, in 
some degree, for the want of valour and discipline.* After the 
reduction of Galilee, and the region beyond the Jordan, whose re- 
sistance appears to have delayed the fate of the capital, Jerusalem 
itself was taken by assault. The' sepulchre of Christ, and the stately' 
churches of Helena and Constantine were consumed, or at least 
damaged, by the dames; the devout offerings of three hundred 
years were rifled in one sacrilegious day; the Patriarch Zachariah, 
and the true cross, were transported into Persia ; and the massacre 
of ninety thousand Christians is imputed to the Jews and Arabs, 
who swelled the disorder of the Persian march. The fugitives of 
Palestine were entertained at Alexandria by the charity of John the 
Archbishop, who is distinguished among a crowd of saints by the 
epithet of almsgiver (61) : and the revenues of the church, with a 
treasure of three hundred thousand pounds, were restored to the 
true proprietors, the poor of every country and every denomina- 
tion. But Egypt itself, the only province which had been exempt, 
since the time of Diocletian, from foreign and domestic war, was 
again subdued by the successors of Cyrus. Pelusium, the key of ofEgm, 
that impervious country, was surprised by the cavalry of the Per- A ' D- “ 16 ‘ 
sians : they passed, with impunity, the innumerable channels of 
the Delta, and explored the long valley of the lSile, from the pyra- 
mids of Memphis to the confines of ./Ethiopia. Alexandria might 
have been relieved by a naval force, but the archbishop and the 
prajfect embarked for Cyprus ; and Chosroes entered the second city 
of the empire, which still preserved a wealthy remnant of industry 
and commerce. His western trophy was erected, not on the walls 
of Carthage (62), but in the neighbourhood of Tripoli: the Greek 
colonies of Cyrene were finally extirpated ; and the . conqueror, 
treading in the footsteps of Alexander, returned in triumph through 
the sands of the Libyan desert. In the same campaign, another 0 r Am wnor, 
army advanced from the Euphrates to the Thracian Bosphorus; A ' 
Chaleedon surrendered after a long siege, and a Persian camp was 
maintained above ten years in the presence of Constantinople. The 


(61] The life of this worthy saint is composed by Leontius, a contemporary bishop; and I find in 
Baronius ( Aunal. F.ccles. A. D. 610, No. to. &c.) and Floury ( torn. viii. p. 236 — 242.) sufficient ex- 
tracts of this edifying work. 

(62) The error of Baronins, and many others who have carried the arms of Chosroes to Carthage 
instead of Chaleedon, is founded on the near resemblance of tfie Greek words Koot^r^ova and 
Kap^vjdova, in the text of Theophanes, &c., which have been sometimes confounded by tran- 
scribers, and sometimes by critics. 


* See Hist, of Jews, vol. iii. p. 240 — M. 
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sea-ooast of Pontus, the city of Ancyra, and the isle of Rhodes, are 
enumerated among the last conquests of the great king; and if 
Chosroes had possessed any maritime power, his boundless ambi- 
tion would have spread slavery and desolation over the provinces of 
Europe. 

i From the long-disputed banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, the 
reign of the grandson of Nushirvan was suddenly extended to the 
Hellespont and the Nile, the Rncient limits of the Persian mo- 
narchy. But the provinces, which had been fashioned by the ha- 
bits of six hundred yeaTS to the virtues and vices of the Roman 
government, supported with reluctance the yoke of' the Barbarians. 
The' idea of a republic was kept alive by the institutions, or at 
least by the writings, of the Greeks and Romans, and the subjects 
of Heraclius had been educated to pronounce the words of liberty 
and law. But it has always been the pride and policy of Oriental 
princes to display the titles and attributes of their omnipotence ; to 
upbraid a nation of slaves with their true name and abject condi- 
tion, and to enforce, by cruel and insolent threats, the rigour of 
their absolute commands. The Christians of the East were scan- 
dalised by the worship of fire, and the impious doctrine of the two 
principles: the Magi were not less intolerant than the bishops; and 
the martyrdom of some native Persians, who had deserted the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster (63), was conceived to be the prelude of a fierce 
and general persecution. By the oppressive laws of Justinian, the 
adversaries of the church were made the enemies of the state ; the 
alliance of the Jews, Nestorians, and Jacobites, had contributed to 
the success of Chosroes, and his partial favour to the sectaries pro- 
voked the hatred and fears of the Catholic clergy. Conscious of 
their fear and hatred, the Persian conqueror governed his new sub- 
jects with an iron sceptre ; and, as if he suspected the stability of 
his dominion, he exhausted their wealth by exorbitant tributes and 
licentious rapine; despoiled or demolished the temples of the East; 
and transported to his hereditary realms the gold, the silver, the 
precious marbles, the arts, and the artists of the Asiatic cities. In 
the obscure picture of the calamities of the empire (6A), it is not 
easy to discern the figure of Chosroes himself, to separate his ac- 
tions from those of his lieutenants, or to ascertain his personal merit 
in the general blaze of glory and magnificence. He enjoyed with 
ostentation the fruits of victory, and freqnently retired from the 
hardships of war to the luxury of the palace. But in the space of 
twenty-four years, he was deterred by superstition or resentment 


(63) Ibe genuine acts of St. Anastasius art published in those of the viith general conncil, from 
whence Baronins (Annal. Ecclcs. A. D. 614,626, 627) and Butler (Lives of the 8ai»U, toU. p. 242— 
248.) have taken their accounts. The holy martyr deserted from the Persian to the Homan army, 
became a monk at Jerusalem, and insulted the worship of the Magi, which was then established at 
C&sarea in Palestine. 

(64) Abulpbaragius, Dynast, p. 99. Blmacin, Hist. Saracen, p. U. 
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trom approaching the gates of Ctosiphon : and his favourite resi- 
dence of Artomita, or Dastagerd, was situate beyond the Tigris, 
about sixty miles to the north of the capital (65). The adjacent 
pastures were covered with flocks and herds : the paradise or park 
■was replenished with pheasants, peacocks, ostriches, roebucks, and 
wild boars, and the noble game of lions and tygers was sometimes 
turned loose for the bolder pleasure of the chase. Nine hundred 
and sixty elephants were maintained for the use or splendour of the 
great king: his tents and baggago were carried into the field by 
twelve thousand great camels and eight thousand of a smaller 
sire (66); and the royal stables were filled with six thousand mules 
and horses, among whom the names of Shebdiz and Barid are re- 
nowned for their speed or beauty.* Six thousand guards succes- 
sively mounted before the palace gate; the service of the interior 
apartments was performed by twelve thousand slaves, and in the 
number of three thousand virgins, the fairest of Asia, some happy 
concubine might console her master for the age or the indifference 
of Sira. The various treasures of gold, silver, gems, silks, and 
aromatics, were deposited in an hundred subterranean vaults ; and 
the chamber Budaverd denoted the accidental gift of the winds 
which had wafted the spoils of Heraclius into one of the Syrian 
harbours of his rival. The voice of flattery, and perhaps of fiction, 
is npt ashamed to compute the thirty thousand rich hangings that 
adorned the walls ; the forty thousand columns of silver, or more 
probably of marble, and plated wood, that supported the roof ; and 
the thousand globes of gold suspended in the dome, to imitate the 
motions of the planets and the constellations of the zodiac (67). 
AVliile the Persian monarch contemplated the wonders of his art 
and power, he received an epistle from an obscure citizen of Mecca, 
inviting him to acknowledge Mahomet as the apostle of God. He 
rejected the invitation, and tore the epistle. “ It is thus,” ex- 
claimed the Arabian prophet, “ that God will tear thekingdom, and 
“ reject the supplications of Chosroes (68).” t Placed on the verge 

(65) D'Anville, Mdm. tic l* Academic ties Inscriptions, tom. xxxii. p. 568—571. 

(66) The difference between the two races consists in one or two homps ; the dromedary has only 
one ; the size of the proper camel is larger ; the conntry he comes from, Turkistan or Bactriana ; the 
dromedary is confined to Arabia and Africa. Buffon, Hist. Naturellc, tom. xi. p. 2il,&c. Aristot. 
Hist. Animal, torn. i. l.'ii. c. 1. tom. ii. p. 185. 

(67) Theophanes, Chronograph, p. 268. D’Herbelot, Bihliolheqnc Orientate, p. 997. The Greeks 
describe the decay, the Persians the splendour, of Dastagerd ; bot the former speak from the modest 
witness of the eye, the latter froth the vagne report of the ear. 

(68) The historians of Mahomet, AbuKeda (in Vit. Mohammed, p. 92,93.), and Gagnier (Viede 
Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 247.], date this embassy in the viith year of the Hegira, which commences A. 
D. 628, May 11. Their chronology is erroneous, since Chosroes died in ihe month of February of 


* The ruins of these scenes of Kboosroo’s mag- to have been the palace of Dastagerd. Tol. ii. 
ni lice nee have been visited by Sir R. K. Porter, pp. 173 — 175. — M. 

At the roins of Tokht i Bostan, he saw a gor- + Khoosroo Purveei was encamped on the 
geous picture of a hunt, singularly illustrative of banks of the Karasoo river when he received the 
this passage. Travels, vol. ii. p. 204. Kisra letter of Mahomed. He tore the letter and threw 
Shirene, which he afterwards examined, appears it into the Karasoo. For this action^ the mo 
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of the two great empires of the East, Mahomet observed with secret 
joy the progress of their mutual destruction ; and in the midst of 
the Persian triumphs, he ventured to foretell, that before many 
years should elapse, victory would again return to the banners of 
the Romans (69). 

At the time when this prediction is said to have been delivered, 
no prophecy could be more distant from its accomplishment, since 
the first twelve years of Heraclius announced the approaching dis- 
solution of the empire. If the motives of Chosroes had been pure 
and honourable, he must have ended the quarrel with the death of 
Phocas, and he would have embraced, as his best ally, the fortu- 
nate African w’ho had so generously avenged the injuries of his 
benefactor Maurice. The prosecution of the war revealed the true 
character of the Barbarian ; and the suppliant embassies of Hera- 
clius to beseech his clemency, that he would spare the innocent, 
accept a tribute, and give peace to the world, were rejected with 
contemptuous silence or insolent menace. Syria, Egypt, and the 
provinces of Asia, were subdued by the Persian arms, while Europe, 
from the confines of Istria to the long wall of Thrace, was op- 
pressed by the Avars, unsatiated with the blood and rapine of the 
Italian war. They had coolly massacred their male captives in the 
sacred field of Pannonia ; the women and children were reduced to 
servitude, and the noblest virgins were abandoned to the promis- 
cuous lust of the Barbarians. The amorous matron who opened 
the gates of Friuli, passed a short night in the arms of her royal 
lover; the next evening, Romilda was condemned to the embraces 
of twelve Avars, and the third day the Lombard princess was im- 
paled in the sight of the camp, w hile the chagan observed with a 
cruel smile, that such a husband was the fit recompense of her 
lewdness and perfidy (70). By these implacable enemies, Hera- 
clius, on either side, was insulted and besieged : and the Roman 
empire was reduced to the walls of Constantinople, with the rem- 
nant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and some maritime cities, from 

the same year (Pagi, Crilica, tom. ii. p. 779-). The Count dc Boulaiovilliers { Vie do Mahomed, 
p. 327, 328.) places this embassy about A. D. 615, soon after the conquest of Palestine, Tet Ma- 
homet would scarcely have ventured so soon on so hold a step. 

(69) Sec the xxxtb chapter of the Koran, intillcd the Greeks. Our honest and learned translator. 
Sale (p. 330, 331.), fairly states this conjecture, guess, wager, of Mahomet: but Boulainvilliers 
(p. 329 — 344.), with wicked intentions, labours to establish this evident, prophecy of a future event, 
which must, in his opinion, embarrass the Christian polemics. 

(70) Paul Warnefrid, dc Geslis Langobardorum, 1. nr. c. 38. 42. Muratori, Annali d' Italia, tom. v. 
p. 305. &c. 


derate author of the Zeenut-ul-Tuarikh calls him country,” said the zealous Mahomedan, “ but its 
a wretch, and rejoices in all bis subsequent mis- channel sunk with horror from its banks, when 
fdrluncs. .These impressions still exist. I re- that madman, Khoosroo, threw our holy Pro- 
marked to a Persian, when encamped near the phet’s letter into its stream ; which has ever since 
Karasoo, in 1800, that the banks were very high, been accursed and useless.” Malcolm’s Persia, 
which must make it difficult to apply its waters vol. i. p. 126.— M. 
to irrigation. “It once fertilised the. whole 
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Tyre to Trebizond, of the Asiatic coast. After the loss of Egypt, 
the capital was afflicted by famine and pestilence ; and the empe- 
ror, incapable of resistance, and hopeless of relief, had resolved to 
transfer his person and government to the more secure residence 
of Carthage. His ships were already laden with the treasures of 
the palace ; but his flight w r as arrested by the patriarch, who armed 
the powers of religion in the defence of his country ; led Heraclius 
to the altar of St. Sophia, and extorted a solemn oath, that he would 
live and die with the people whom God had entrusted to his care. 

The chagan was. encamped in the plains of Thrace; but he dissem- 
bled his perfidious designs, and solicited an interview with the em- 
peror near the town of Heraclea. Their reconciliation was cele- 
brated with equestrian games ; the senate and people in their gayest 
apparel resorted to the festival of peace ; and the Avars beheld, with 
envy and desire, the spectacle of Roman luxury. On a sudden the 
hippodrome was encompassed by the Scythian cavalry, who had 
pressed their secret and nocturnal march : the tremendous sound of 
the chagan’s whip gave the signal of the assault; and Heraclius, 
wrapping his diadem round his arm, was saved, with extreme ha- 
zard, by the fleetness of his horse. So rapid was the pursuit that 
tile Avars almost entered the golden gate of Constantinople with.the 
flying crowds (71) : but the plunder of the suburbs rewarded their 
treason, and they transported beyond the Danube two hundred and 
seventy thousand captives. On the shore of Chalcedon, the empe- 
ror held a safer conference with a more honourable foe, who, before 
Heraclius descended from his galley, saluted with reverence and 
pity the majesty of the purple. The friendly offer of Sain, the Per- He »iidu 
sian general, to conduct an embassy to the presence of the great king, pe>ca ' 
was accepted with the warmest gratitude, and the prayer for pardon 
and peace was humbly presented by the praetorian pnefect, the 
praefect of the city, and one,of the first ecclesiastics of the patri- 
archal church (72). But the lieutenant of Chosroes had fatally mis- 
taken the intentions of his master. “ It was not an embassy,” 
said the tyrant of Asia, “ it was the person of Heraclius, bound in 
“ chains, that he should have brought to the foot of my throne. 

“ I will nevor give peace to the emperor of Rome, till he has ab- 
“ jured his crucified God, and embraced the worship of the sun.” 

Sain w'as flayed alive, according to the inhuman practice of his 
country; and the separate and rigorous confinement of the ambas- 
sadors violated the law of nations, and the faith of an express sti- 
pulation. Yet the experience of six years at length persuaded the 

(71) The Paschal Chronicle, which sometimes introduces fragments of history into a baiTeo lilt 
of names and dates, gives the best account of the treason of the Avars, p. 389, 390. The number 
of captives is added by Nicephoros. 

(72) Some original pieces, such as the speech or letter of the Roman ambassadors (p. 386—388.), 
likewise constitute the merit of the Paschal Chronicle, which was composed, perhaps at Alexandria, 
under the reigu of Heraclius. 
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Persian monarch to renounce the conquest of Constantinople, and 
to specify the annual tribute or ransom of the Roman empire; a 
thousand talents of gold, a thousand talents of silver, a thousand 
silk robes, a thousand horses, and a thousand virgins. Heraclius 
subscribed these ignominious terms; but the time and space which 
he obtained to collect such treasures from the poverty of the East, 
was industriously employed in the preparations of a bold and despe- 
rate attack. 

His Of the characters conspicuous in history, that of Heraclius is 
’ff'var™’ one of the most extraordinary and inconsistent. In the first and 
a. d. 62i. ] as t years of a long reign, the emperor appears to be the slave of 
sloth, of pleasure, or of superstition, the careless aud impotent 
spectator of the public calamities. But the languid mists of the 
morning and evening are separated by the brightness of the meri- 
dian sun : the Arcadius of the palace, arose the Caesar of the camp ; 
and the honour of Rome and Heraclius was gloriously retrieved by 
the exploits and trophies of six adventurous campaigns. It was the 
duty of the Byzantine historians to have revealed the causes of his 
slumber and vigilance. At this distance w r e can only conjecture, 
that he was endowed with more personal courage than political 
resolution; that he was detained by the charms and perhaps the arts 
of his niece Martina, with whom, after the death of Eudocia, he 
contracted an incestuous marriage (73); and that he yielded to the 
base advice of the counsellors, who urged as a fundamental law, 
that the life of the emperor should never be exposed in the field (74). 
Perhaps he was awakened by the last insolent demand of the Per- 
sian conqueror; but at the moment when Heraclius assumed the 
spirit of an hero, the only hopes of the Romans were drawn from 
the vicissitudes of fortune, which might threaten the proud prospe- 
rity of Chosrocs, and must be favourable to those who had attained 
tlie lowest period of depression (75).' To provide for the expenses 
of war, was the first care of the emperor ; and for the purpose of 
collecting the tribute, he was allowed to solicit the benevolence of 
the eastern provinces. But the revenue no longer flowed in the 
usual channels; the credit of an arbitrary prince is annihilated by 

(73) Nicephoros (p. 10, 11.), who brands Ibis marriage with the names of aOtmov^aud 
aOf Ltirov, is happy lo observe, that of two sons, ils Incestuous fruit, the elder was marked by Pro- 
vidence with a stilt neck, the younger with the loo of hearing. 

(74) George of Plsidia ( Across, i. 112—125. p. 5.), who states the opinions, acquits the pusilla- 
nimous counsellors of any sinister views. Would he have excused the proud and contemptuous 
admonition of Crispus? EtrcGcuTr-ra^wv ovx «i;ov fjaatlc T itpacrxc xarairfAscaviiv flctvtXt tat, 
x«l roc; vropptS firtj(wpca£ttv Juvauicm. 

(75) Et ta$ in* axpov loppiva; cvt£« a? 

E<79>a)ufva; )tyovertv ovx avri txorw^, 

Ki t ctO&j to \oinbv iv xaxoT$ r3t Il/p<xtoo$, 

AvTiaTpotpco; < Ji, Ac. George Pisid. Acroas. i. 51. fife. p. 4. 

The Orientals are not less fond of remarking this strange vicissitude; and 1 remember some story of 
Khosrou Parviz, not very unlike the ring of Polycrates of Samos. 
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his power ; and the courage of Heraclius was first displayed in daring 
to borrow the consecrated wealth of churches, under the solemn 
■vow of restoring, with usury, whatever he had been compelled to 
employ in the service of religion and of the empire. The clergy 
themselves appear to have sympathised with the public distress; and 
the discreet patriarch of Alexandria, without admitting the prece- 
dent of sacrilege, assisted his sovereign by the miraculous or season- 
able revelation of a secret treasure (76). Of the soldiers who had 
conspired with Phocas, only two were found to have survived the 
stroke of time and of the Barbarians (77) ; the loss, even of these se- 
ditious veterans, was imperfectly supplied by the new levies of 
Heraclius, and the gold of the sanctuary united, in the same camp, 
the names, and arms, and languages of the East and West. He 
would have been content with the neutrality of the Avars; and his 
friendly entreaty, that the chagan would act, not as the enemy, but 
as the guardian, of the empire, was accompanied with a more per- 
suasive donative of two hundred thousand pieces of gold. Two 
days after the festival of Easter, the emperor, exchanging his purplo 
for the simple garb of a penitent and warrior (78), gave the signal 
of his departure. To the faith of the people Heraclius recommended 
his children ; the civil and military powers were vested in the most 
deserving hands, and the discretion of the patriarch and senate was 
authorised to save or surrender the city, if they should be oppressed 
in his absence by the superior forces of the enemy. 

The neighbouring heights of Chalcedon were covered with tents Pint 
and arms: but if the new levies of Heraclius had been rashly led to 0 ?£cncUu 
the attack, the victory of the Persians in the sight of Constantinople 
might have been the last day of the Roman empire. As imprudent A - D - 6 “- 
would it have been to advance into the provinces of Asia, leaving 
their innumerable cavalry to intercept his convoys, and continually 
to hang on the lassitude and disorder of his rear. But the Greeks 
were still masters of the sea; a fleet of gallies, transports, and store- 
ships, was assembled in the harbour; the Barbarians consented to 
embark; a steady wind carried them through the Hellespont; the 
western and southern coast of Asia Minor lay on their left hand ; 
the spirit of their chief was first displayed in a storm; and even the 
eunuchs of his train were excited to suffer and to work by the 
example of their master. He landed his troops on The confines of 

(76) Iiaronius gravely rotates ibis discovery, or ratber transmutation, of barrels, not of honey, 
but of gold (Anna!. Eccles. A. D. 620, No. 3. dfc.). Yet the loan was arbitrary, since it was ool 
lectcd by soldiers, who were ordered to leave the patriarch of Alexandria no more than one hundred 
pounds of gold. Nicephorua (p. II.), two hundred years afterwards, apeak* with ill-humour of ibis 
contribution, which the church of Conatantinople might still feel. 

' (77) Theophylact Simocatta, 1. viii. c. 12. This circumstance need not excite our surprise. 

The muster-roll of a regiment, oven in lime of peace, is renewed in less than twenty or twenty- 
five years. 

(78) He changed bis purple , for black, buskins, and dyed them red in the blood of the Persians 
(Georg. Pisid. Acroas. iii. 118. 121, 122. See the Notes of Foggini, p. 35.). 
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Syria and Cilicia, in the gulpli of Scanderoon, where the coast sud- 
denly turns to the south (79) ; and his discernment was expressed in 
the choice of this important post (80). From all sides, the scattered 
garrisons of the maritime cities and the mountains might repair 
with speed and safety to his Imperial standard. The natural forti- 
fications of Cilicia protected, and even concealed, the camp of He- 
raclius, which was pitched near Issus, on the same ground whore 
Alexander had vanquished the host of Darius. The angle which the 
emperor occupied, was deeply indented into a vast semicircle of the 
Asiatic, Armenian, and Syrian provinces; and to whatsoever point 
of the circumference he should direct his attack, it was easy for him 
to dissemble his own motions, and to prevent those of the enemy. 
In the camp of Issus, the Roman general reformed the sloth and 
disorder of the veterans, and educated the new recruits in the know- 
ledge and practice of military virtue. Unfolding the miraculous image 
of Christ, he urged them to revenge the holy altars which had been pro- 
faned by the worshippers of fire; addressing them by the endearing 
appellations of sons and brethren, he deplored tho public and private 
wrongs of the republic. The subjects of a monarch were persuaded 
that they fought in the cause of freedom ; and a similar enthusiasm 
was communicated to the foreign mercenaries, who must have 
viewed with equal iudifierence the interest of Rome and of Persia. 
Heraclius himself, with tho skill and patience of a centurion, incul- 
cated tho lessons of the school of tactics, and the soldiers were as- 
siduously trained in tho use of their weapons, and the exercises and 
evolutions of tho field. The cavalry and infantry in light or heavy 
armour w’erc divided into two parties; the trumpets were fixed in 
the centre, and their signals directed the march, the charge, the re- 
treat, or pursuit ; the direct or oblique order, the deep or extended 
phalanx; to represent in fictitious combat the operations of genuine 
war. 'Whatever hardship tho emperor imposed on the troops, he 
inflicted with equal severity on himself; their labour, their diet, 
their sleep, were measured by the inflexible rules of discipline; and, 
without despising tho enemy, they w r ere taught to repose an impli- 
cit confidence in their own valour and the wisdom of their leader. 
Cilicia was soon encompassed with the Persian arms; but their ca- 

(70) George of Pisidia (Acroas. ii. 10. p. 8!) has fixed this important point of the Syrian and Cili- 
cian gates. They are elegantly described by Xenophon, who marched through them a thousand 
years before. A narrow pass of three stadia between steep high rocks (ntrpctt v)Xi£arot) 
and tho Mediterranean, was closed at each end by strong gales, impregnable to the laud 
(■ naptXdiTv ovx yfv accessible by sea (Anabasis, I. i. p. 35, 36. with Hutchinson's Geogra- 

phical Dissertation, p. vi.). The gates were thirty-five parasangs, or leagues, from Tarsus (Ana- 
basis, I. i. p. 33, 34.), and eight or ten from Antioch. Compare llinerar. Wcsscling. p. 580, 581. 
Scbullcns, Index Geograph, ad ealeem Vit. Saladiu. p. 9. Voyage eu Turquie ct en Perse, par 
M. Otter, tom. i. p. 78, 79.). 

(80) Heraclius might write to a friend in the modest words of Cicero : “ Caslra habuimus ea ipsa 
“ quae contra Darium babucrat apud Issum Alexander, imperator baud paulo melior quum aul 1 1 
“ aut ego." Ad Allicum, v. 20. Issus, a rich and flourishing city in the lime of Xeuophou, was 
rained by the prosperity of Alexandria or Scanderoon, on the other side of the bay.. 
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valry hesitated to enter the defiles of Mount Taurus, till they were 
circumvented by the evolutions of Heraclius, who insensibly gained 
their rear, whilst he appeared to present his front in order of battle. 

By a false motion, which seemed to threaten Armenia, he drew them, 
against their wishes, to a general action. They were tempted by 
the artful disorder of his camp; but when they advanced to combat, 
the ground, the sun, and the expectation of both armies, were un- 
propitious to the Barbarians; the Romans successfully repeated 
their tactics inafield of battle (81), and the event of the day declared 
to the world, that the Persians were not invincible, and that an hero 
was invested with the purple. Strong in victory and fame, Hera- 
clius boldly ascended the heights of Mount Taurus, directed his 
march through the plains of Cappadocia, and established his troops 
for the winter season in safe and plentiful quarters of the banks of 
the river Halvs (82). His soul was superior to the vanity of enter- 
taining Constantinople with an imperfect triumph: but the presence 
of the emperor was indispensably required to soothe the restless and 
rapacious spirit of the Avars. 

Since the days of Scipio and Hannibal, no bolder enterprise had Hi, «wond 
been attempted than that which Heraclius achieved for the deliver- “'d.'m) 
ance of the empire (83). He permitted the Persians to oppress for m ’ 02i- 
a while the provinces, and to insult with impunity the capital of 
the East; while the Roman emperor explored his perilous way 
through the Black Sea (8V), and the mountains of Armenia, penetrated 
into the heart of Persia (85), and retailed the armies of the great 
king to the defence of their bleeding country. With a select band 
of five thousand soldiers, Heraclius sailed from Constantinople to 
Trebizond; assembled his forces which had wintered in the Pontic 
regions : and from the mouth of the Phasis to the Caspian sea, cn- 


(81) Foggini (Annolat. p. 31.) suspects that the Persians were deceived by the 

of A?lian (Tactic, c. 48.), an intricate spiral motion of the army. He observes [p. 28.) 
that the military descriptions of George of Pitidia arc transcribed in the Tactics of the Empe- 
ror Leo. 

(82) George of Plsidia, an eye-witness (Acroas. ii. 122, &c.), described, in three aaroatcis or 
cantos, the first expedition of Heraclius. The poem has been lately (1777) published at Rome; 
but 6uch vague and declamatory praise is far from corresponding with the sanguine hopes of Pagi, 
D’Anville, die. 

(83) Tbeophanes (p. 256.) carries Heraclius swiftly (xotrSt rayb;) into Armenia. Nice- 

phoros (p. It.), though lie confounds the two expeditions, defines the province of Lazica. Eu- 
tychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 231.) has given (he 5000 men, with the more probable station of 
Trebizond. • 

(84) From Constantinople to Trebizond, with a fair wind, four or five days ; from thence to Er- 
zerom, five; to Erivan, twelve; to Tatiris, ten; in all thirty-two. Such is the Itinerary of Taver- 
nier (Voyages, tom. i. p. 12 — 56.), who was perfectly conversant with the roads of Asia. Tourne- 
fort, who travelled with h pasha, spent ten or twelve days .between Trebizond and Eraerom 
(Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. lettre xviii.); and Chardin (Voyages, tom. i. p. 249 — 254.) gives the 
more correct distance of fifty- three parasangs, each of 5000 paces, (what paces?) between Erivan 
and Tauris. 

(85) The expedition of Heraclins into Persia is finely illustrated by X. D’Anville (Memoircs de 
I’Aeademie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 559 — 573.). He discovers the situation of Gandzaca, 
Thebarma, Dastagerd, 6ic. with admirable skill and learning ; bat the obscure campaign of 624 -he 
passes over in silence. 
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couraged his subjects and allies to inarch with tho successor of 
Constantine under the faithful and victorious banner of the cross. 
When the legions of Lucullus and Poinpey first passed the Eu- 
phrates, they blushed at their easy victory over the natives of Ar- 
menia. But the long experience of war had hardened the minds 
and bodies of that effeminate people; their zeal and bravery were 
approved in the service of a declining empiro; they abhorred and 
feared the usurpation of the house of Sassan, and the memory of 
persecution envenomed their pious hatred of the enemies of Christ. 
The limits of Armenia, as it had been ceded to the emperor Maurice, 
extended as far as the Araxes : the river submitted to the indignity 
of a bridge (86), and Heraelius, in the footsteps of Mark Antony, 
advanced towards the city of Tauris or Gandzaca (87), tho ancient 
and modern capital of one of the provinces of Media. At the head 
of forty thousand men, Chosroes himself had returned from some 
distant expedition to oppose the progress of the Roman arms; hut 
he retreated on the approach of Heraelius, declining the generous 
alternative of peace or of battle. Instead of half a million of in- 
habitants, which have been ascribed to Tauris under the reign of the 
Sophys, the city contained no more than three thousand houses ; 
but the value of the royal treasures was enhanced by a tradition, 
that they were the spoils of Croesus, which had been transported by 
Cyrus from the citadel of Sardes. Tho rapid conquests of Ilcra- 
clius were suspended only by the winter season ; a motive of pru- 
dence, or superstition (88), determined his retreat into the province 
of Albania, along the shores or the Caspian; and his tents were 
most probably pitched in the plains of Mogan (89), the favourite 
encampment of Oriental princes. In the course of this successful 
inroad, he signalised the zeal and revenge of a Christian emperor : 
at his command, the soldiers extinguished the fire, and destroyed 
the temples, of the Magi ; the statues of Chosroes, who aspired to 
divine honours, were abandoned to the flames; and the ruins of 
Thebarma or Ormia (90), which had given birth to Zoroaster him- 

(86) Et ponlem indignatus Araxes. Virgil, J£ncid, viii. 728. 

Tho river Araxes Is noisy, rapid, vehement, and, with tho melting of tho snows, irresistible : the 
strongest and most massy bridges arc swept away by the current; and its indignation is 
attested by the ruins of many arches near the old low n of Zulfa. Voyages de Clunliu, tom. i. 
p. 252. 

(87) Chardin, tom. i. p. 255—259. With the Orientals (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 884.), 
he ascribes the foundation of Tauris, or Tebris, to Zobcidc, the wife of the famous Khalif Haroun Al- 
ra&hid ; but it appears to have been more ancient ; and the names of Gandzaca, Gazaca, Gaza, are 
expressive of the royal treasure. The number of 550,000 inhabitants is reduced by Chardin from 
1,100,000, the popular estimate. 

(88) lie opened the Gospel, and applied or interpreted the first casual passage to the name and 
situation of Albania. Tbeophanes, p. 258. 

(89) The heath of Mogan, between the Cynu and the Araxes, Is sixty parasangs in length and 
twenty in breadth (Olearius, p. 1023, 1024.), abounding in waters and fruitful pastures (Hist, de 
Nadir Shah, translated by Mr. Jones from a Persian MS. part. ii. p. 2, 3.). See the encampments of 
Timur (Hist, par Shcrefeddin Ali, 1. v. c. 37. 1. vi. c. 13.) and the coronation of Nadir Shad (Hist. 
Pertaae, p. 3 — 13. and the English Life by Mr. Jones, p. 64, 65.). 

(90) Thebarma and Ormia, near the lake Spaula, arc proved to be the same city by D’Anvillc 
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self, made some atonement for the injuries of the holy sepulchre. 
A purer spirit of religion was shown in the relief and deliverance 
of fifty thousand captives. Heraclius was rewarded by their tears 
and grateful acclamations; but this wise measure, which spread the 
fame of his benevolence, diffused the murmurs of the Persians 
against the pride and obstinacy of their own sovereign. 

Amidst the glories of the succeeding campaign, Heraclius is al- 
most lost to our eyes, and to those of the Byzantine historians (91). 
From the spacious and fruitful plains of Albania, the emperor ap- 
pears to follow the chain of Hyrcanian mountains, to descend into 
the province of Media or Irak, and to carry his victorious arms as 
far as the royal cities of Casbin and Ispahan, which had never been 
approached by a Roman conqueror. Alarmed by the danger of his 
kingdom, the powers of Chosroes were already recalled from the 
Mile and the Bosphorus, and three formidable armies surrounded, 
in a distant and hostile land, the camp of the emperor. The Col- 
chian allies prepared to desert his standard; and the fears of the 
bravest veterans were expressed, rather than concealed, by their 
desponding silence. “ Be not terrified,” said the intrepid Heraclius, 
“ by the multitude of your foes. With the aid of Heaven, one Ro- 
“ man may triumph over a thousand Barbarians. But if we devote 
“ our lives for the salvation of our brethren, we shall obtain the 
“ crown of martyrdom, and our immortal reward will be liberally 
“ paid by God and posterity.” These magnanimous sentiments 
were supported by the vigour of his actions. He repelled the 
threefold attack of the Persians, improved the divisions of their 
chiefs, and, (by a well-concerted train of marches, retreats, and suc- 
cessful actions, finally chased them from the field into the fortified 
cities of Media and Assyria. In the severity of the winter season, 
Sabaraza deemed himself secure in the walls of Saldan : he was 
surprised by the activity of Heraclius, who divided his troops, and 
performed a laborious march in the silence of the night. The flat 
roofs of the houses were defended with useless valour against the 
darts and torches of the Romans : the satraps and nobles of Persia, 
with their wives and children, and the flower of their martial youth, 

[Memoires tie l'Academie, tom. xxviii. p. 564, 565.). It is honoured as the birth-place of Zoroaster, 
according to the Persians (Schullens, Index Geograph, p. 48.); and their tradition is fortified by 
M. Perron d'Anqoetil (Mem. del'Acad. ties loscript. tom. xxxi. p. 378.), vrilh some texts from Ms, 
or their, Zendavesta.* 

(91) 1 cannot find, and (what is much more) M. D’AnviUe does not attempt to seek, the Salbao, 
Taraulum, territory of the Huns, 4c. mentioned by Theophanes (p. 260—262.). Eutychius {Anna!, 
tom. ii. p. 231,232.), an insufficient author, names Asphahan; and Casbin is most probably the 
city of Sapor. Ispahan is twenty-four days' journey from Tanris, and Casbin half way between 
them (Voyages de Tavernier, tom. i. p. 63— 82. J. 


* D’AnviUe (Mdm. de I’Acad. des lose. tom. caUed Ariema in the ancient Pehlvi books, is con- 
xxxii. p. 560.) laboured to prove the identity of sidered, both by the followers of Zoroaster and 
these two cities ; but, according to M.JSi. Martin, by the Mahometans, as his birth-place. It is si- 
vol. xi. p. 97. not with perfect success. Oarmiab, tuated in the southern pari of Aderbidjan.— M. 
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were either slain or made prisoners. The general escaped by a pre- 
cipitate flight, but his golden armour was the prize of the con- 
queror; and the soldiers of Ileraclius enjoyed the wealth and repose 
which they had so nobly deserved. On the return of spring, the 
emperor traversed in seven days the mountains of Curdistan, and 
passed without resistance the rapid stream of the Tigris. Oppressed 
by the weight of their spoils and captives, the Roman army halted 
under the Walls of Amida; and Heraclius informed the senate of 
Constantinople of his safety and success, which they had already 
felt by the retreat of the besiegers. The bridges of the Euphrates 
were destroyed by the Persians; but as soon as the emperor had 
discovered a ford, they hastily retired to defend the banks of the 
Sarus (92), in Cilicia. That river, an impetuous torrent, was about 
three hundred feet broad ; the bridge was fortified with strong tur- 
rets; and the banks were lined with Barbarian archers. After a 
bloody conflict, which continued till the evening, the Romans pre- 
vailed in the assault; and a person of gigantic size was slain and 
thrown into the Sarus by the hand of the emperor himself. The 
enemies were dispersed and dismayed ; Heraclius pursued his march 
to Sebaste in Cappadocia ; and at the expiration of three years, the 
same coast of the Euxine applauded his return from a long and vic- 
torious expedition (93). • ’ ! 

Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, the two monarchs who 
disputed the empire of the East aimed their desperate strokes at the 
heart of their rival. The military force of Persia was wasted by 
the marches and combats of twenty years, and many of tho vete- 
rans, who had survived the perils of the sword and the climate, 
were still detained in the fortresses of Egypt and Syria. But the 
revenge and ambition of Chosroes exhausted his kingdom ; and the 
new levies of subjects, strangers, and slaves, were divided into 
three formidable bodies (94). The first army of fifty thousand 
men, illustrious by the ornament and title of the golden spears, 
was destined to march against Heraclius; the second was stationed 
to prevent his junction with the troops of his brother Theodoras ; 
and the third was commanded to besiege Constantinople, and to se- 
cond the operations of the chagan, with whom the Persian king had 
ratified a treaty of alliance and partition. Sarbar, the general of 
the third army, penetrated through the provinces of Asia to the 

(92) At ten parasangs from Tarsus, tho army of the younger Cyrus passed the Sarus,* three 
pletbra in breadth : the Pvramus, a stadium in breadth, ran live parasaDgs farther to the cast (Xeno- 
phon, Anabas. 1. i. p. S3,' 34.). 

(93) George of Pisidia (Bell. Abaricura, 246—265. p. 49.) celebrates with truth the persevering 
courage of the three campaign (rpcT; vrcpt^popiov;) against the Persians. 

(94) Petavins ( Annotations ad Niccphorum, p. 62,63 , 64.) discriminates the names and actions of 
five Persian generals who were successively sent against Heraclius. 


* Row the Sihan. X. 
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well-known camp of Chalcedon, and amused himself with the de- 
struction of the sacred and profane buildings of the Asiatic suburbs, 
while he impatiently waited the arrival of his Scythian friends 
on the opposite side of the’ Bosphorus. On the twenty-ninth 
of June, thirty thousand Barbarians, the vanguard of the Avars, 
forced the long wall, and drove into the capital a promiscuous crowd 
of peasants, citizens, and soldiers. Fourscore thousand (95) of his 
native subjects, and of the vassal tribes of Gepidaa, Russians, Bul- 
garians, and Sclavonians, advanced under the standard of the cha- 
gati ; a month was spent in marches and negotiations, but the whole 
city was invested on the thirty-first of July, from the suburbs of 
Pera and Galata to the Blachernae and seven towers ; and the inha- 
bitants descried with terror the flaming signals of the European and 
Asiatic shores. In 'the mean while the magistrates of Constan- 
tinople repeatedly strove to purchase the retreat of the chagan : but 
their deputies were rejected and insulted ; and he suffered the pa- 
tricians to stand before his throne, while the Persian envoys, in silk 
robes, were seated by his side. “ You see,” said the haughty Bar- 
barian, “the proofs of my perfect union with the great king; and 
“ his lieutenant is ready to send into my camp a select band of 
“ three thousand warriors. Presume no longer to tempt your 
“ master with a partial and inadequate ransom : your wealth and 
“ your city are the only presents worthy of my acceptance. For 
“ yourselves, I shall permit you ^ to depart, each with an undet- 
“ garment and a shirt; and, at my entreaty, my friend Sarbar will 
“ not refuse a passage through his lines. Your absent prince, 
“ even now a captive or a fugitive, has left Constantinople to its 
“fate; nor can you escape the arms of the Avars and Persians, 
“ unless you could soar into air like birds, unless like fishes you 
“ could dive into the waves (96).” During ten successive days, the 
capital was assaulted by the Avars, who had made some progress 
in the science of attack; they advanced to sap or batter the wall, 
under the cover of the impenetrable tortoise; their engines dis- 
charged a perpetual wolley of stones and darts ; and twelve lofty 
Uwers of wood exalted the combatants to the height of the neigh- 
bouring ramparts. But the senate and people were animated by 
the spirit of Heraclius, who had detached to their relief a body of 
twelve thousand cuirassiers ; the powers of fire and mechanics were 
used with superior art and success in the defence of Constantinople; 

(95} This number of eight myriad* is specified by George of Pisidia .{Bell. Abar. 219.). The poet 
(50 — 88.) clearly indicates tbat the old chagan lived till the reign of Heraclius, and that his son aud 
successor was born of a foreign mother. Yet Foggini (Annolat. p. 57.] has given another iuterpre- 
talion to this passage. 

(96) A bird, a frog, a moose, and five arrows, had been tbe present of the Scythian king to Da* 
rius (llcrodot. 1. it. c. 131, 132.). Substitute one letlre a ces signes [says Rousseau, with touch good 
taste], plus die sera menaranle moins elle effrayera: ce ne Stra qu'unff'fanfaronnade dont Darias 
n’eOl fail que rire [Kmile, tom. iii. p. 146.]. Yet I much question whether the senate and people of 
Constantinople laughed at this message of the chagan. 

Y. 
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and the galleys, with two and three ranks of oars, commanded the 
Bosphorus, and rendered the Persians the idle spectators of the de- 
feat of their allies. The Avars were repulsed ; a fleet of Sclavonian 
canoes was destroyed in the harbour; the vassals of the cliagan 
threatened to desert, his provisions were exhausted, and after 
burning his engines, he gave the signal of a slow and formidable 
retreat" The devotion of the Romans ascribed this signal deliver- 
ance to the Virgin Mary; but the mother of Christ would surely 
have condemned their inhuman murder of the Persian envoys, who 
were entitled to the rights of humanity, if they were not protected 
by the laws of nations (97). 

AiitanMs ami After the division of his army, Heraclius prudently retired to the 

conquests of p an ^ s 0 f the Phasis, from whence he maintained a defensive war 
acainst the fifty thousand gold spears of Persia, llis anxiety was 
relieved by the deliverance of Constantinople; his hopes were con- 
firmed by a victory of his brother Theodorus; and to the hostile 
league of Chosroes with the Avars, the Roman emperor opposed the 
useful and honourable alliance of the Turks. At his liberal invi- 
tation, the horde of Chozars (98) transported their tents from the 
plains of the Volga to the mountains of Georgia; Heraclius received 
them in the neighbourhood of Teflis, and the khan with his nobles 
dismounted from their horses, if wo may credit the Greeks, and 
fell prostrate on the ground, to adore the purple of the Caesar. 
Such voluntary homage and important aid Were pntitled to the 
warmest acknowledgments; and the emperor, taking off his own 
diadem, placed it on the head of the Turkish prince, w hom he sa- 
luted with a lender embrace and the appellation of son. After a 
sumptuous banquet, he presented Ziebel with the plate and orna- 
ments, the gold, the gems, and the silk, which had been used at 
the Imperial table, and, with his ow n hand, distributed rich jewels 
and ear-rings to his new allies. In a secret interview, he pro- 
duced the portrait of his daughter Eudocia (99), condescended to 


|97) The Paschal Chronicle (p. 392—397.) gives a minute and authentic narrative of the siege ansi 
deliverance of Constantinople. Tbeophanos (p. 264.) add* some circumstances; and a faint light 
may ho obtained from the smoke of George of Pisldia, who has composed a poem {de Bello Aljarico, 
u. 54.) to commemorate this auspicious event. 

(98) The power of the Chozar* prevailed In the vllth, vliith, and htth centuries. They were known 
to the Greeks, the Arabs, and under the name of Kota , to the. Chinese themselves. De Guignes, 
Uisl. do Huns, tom. ii. part ii. p. 507—509.* 

(99) Epiplnnla, orF.udocJn, the only daughter of neraclitis and his first wife Eudocia, was born 
at Constantinople on the 7lh of July, A. D. 611, baptised the 15th of August, and crowned (in 

the oratory of St. Stephen in the palace) the 4tli of October of the same year. At this lime 


* Boses of Chorene speaks of an invasion of 
Armenia by the Kharars in the second century, 
I. ii. c. 62* M. St. Martin suspects them to be 
the same with the Hunnish nation of the Acatircs 
or Agnz-zires. They are called by the Greek his- 
torians. Eastern Turks jflike the fcadjara and 
other llunnish or Finnish tribes, they bad pro- 
bably received Some admixture from the genuine 


Turkish races. Ibn Hankal (Oriental Geography) 
says that their language was like the Bulgaria?, 
and considers them a people of Finnish or 
Hnnnish race. Klaproth, TaW. Hist. p. 266—273. 
Abel Hemnsat, Recb. stir lea Langncs Tartares, 
tom. I. p. 315, 316. St. Martin, vol. xi. p. 115. 
— M. 
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flatter the Barbarian with the promise of a fair and august bride; 
obtained an immediate succour of forty thousand horse, and nego- 
tiated a strong diversion of the Turkish arms on the side of the 
Oxus (100). The Persians, in their turn, retreated with precipi- 
tation; in the camp of lidessa, Heraclius reviewed an army of se- 
venty thousand Romans and strangers; and some months were 
successfully employed in the recovery of the cities of Syria, Mesor- 
potamia, and Armenia, whose fortifications had been imperfectly 
restored. Sarbar still maintained the important station of Chal- 
cedon ; but the jealousy of Chosroes, or the artifice of Heraclius, 
soon alienated the mind of that powerful satrap from the service of 
his king and country. A messenger was intercepted with a real or 
fictitious mandate to the cadarigan, or second in command, direct- 
ing him to send, without delay, to the throne, the head of a guilty 
or unfortunate general. The despatches were transmitted to Sarbar 
himself; and as soon as he read the sentence of his own death, he 
dexterously inserted the names of four hundred officers, assembled 
a military council, and asked the cadarigan, whether he was pre- 
pared to execute the commands of , their tyrant? The Persians 
unanimously declared, that Chosroes had forfeited the sceptre ; a 
separate treaty was concluded with the government of Constanti- 
nople; and if some considerations of honour or policy restrained 
Sarbar from joining the standard of Heraclius, the emperor was 
assured, thatlie might prosecute, without interruption, his designs 
of victory and peaco. 

Deprived of his firmest suppo^, and doubtful of the fidelity of n* third 
his subjects, the greatness of Chosroes was still conspicuous in its Z'nl'ijS; 
ruins. The number of five hundred thousand may be interpreted 
as an Oriental metaphor, to 'describe the men and arms, the horses 
and elephants, that covered Media and Assyria against the invasion 
of Heraclius. Yet the Romans boldly advanced from the Araxes 
to the Tigris, and the timid prudence of Rhazates was content to 
follow them by forced marches through a desolate country, till he 
received a peremptory mandate to risk the fate of Persia in a deci- 
sive battle. Eastward of the Tigris, at the end of the bridge of 
Mosul, the great Nineveh had formerly been erected (101) : the city, 

she was about fifteen. Kudocia was afterwards sent to her Turkish husband, trot the news 
or his death stopped her journuv, and prevented the consummation (Ducangc, Familial Bvzantin. 
p. 118.}. 

(100) Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 13 — 16.) gives some curious and probable facts : hut his numbers . 
are rather too high— 300,000 Romans assembled at Edessa — 300,000* Persians killed at Nineveh. 

The abatement of a cypher is scarcely enough to restore his sanity. 

(101) Clesias (apud Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1. ii. p. 115. edit. Wesseling) assigns 480 stadia (perhaps 
only 32 miles) for the circumference of Nineveh. Jonas talks pf three days’ journey : the 120,000 
persons described by the prophet as incapable of discerning their right hand /front their left, may 
afford 3 bout 700,000 persons of all ages for the inhabitants of that ancient capital (Goguet, Origines 
des Lois, &c. tom. iii. part. i. p. 92, 93.), which ceased to exist 6 00 years before Christ. The 
western suburb still subsisted, and ft mentioned under the name of Mosul in the Grsl age of tho 

Arabian khalifs. * 


* 
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and oven the ruins of the city, had long since disappeared (102) : 
the vacant space afforded a Spacious field for the operations of the 
two armies. But these operations are neglected by the Byzantine 
historians, and, like the authors of epic poetry and romance, they 
ascribe the victory, not to the military conduct, but to the personal 
’ valour, of their favourite hero. On this memorable day, Hera- 
clius, on his horse Phallas, surpassed the bravest of his warriors : 
his lip was pierced with a spear; the steed was wounded in the 
thigh; but he carried his master safe and victorious through the 
triple phalanx of the Barbarians. In the heat of the action, three 
valiant chiefs were successively slain by the sword and lance of the 
emperor; among these was Rhazatcs himself; he fell like a soldier, 
bu t the sight of his head scattered grief and despair through the 
fainting ranks of the Persians. His armour of pure and massy 
gold, the shield of one hundred and twenty plates, the sword and 
belt, the saddle and cuirass, adorned the triumph ofHoraclius; and 
if ho had not been faithful to Christ and his mother, the champion 
of Rome might have offered the fourth opime spoils to the Jupiter 
of the Capitol (103). In the battle of Nineveh, which was fiercely 
fought from day-break to tl)e eleventh hour, twenty-eight stan- 
dards, beside those which might be broken or torn, were taken 
from the Persians; the greatest part of their army was cut in pieces, 
and the victors, concealing their own loss, passed tha,night on the 
field. They acknowledged, that on this occasion it was less diffi- 
cult to kill than to discomfit the soldiers of Chosrocs; amidst the 
bodies of their friends, no mor# than two bow-shot from the 
enemy, the remnant of the Persian cavalry stood firm till the se- 
venth hour of the night; about the eighth hour they retired to their 
unriffed camp, collected their baggage, and dispersed on all sides, 
from the want of orders rather than of resolution. The diligence 
of Ileraclius was not less admirable in the use of victory; by a 
march of forty-eight miles in four-and-twenty hours, his vanguard 
occupied the fridges of the great and the lesser Zab; and the cities 
and palaces of Assyria were open for the first time to the Romans. 
By a just gradation of magnificent scenes, they penetrated to the 
royal scat of Dastagerd,' and, though much of tho treasure had 
been removed, and much had been expended, the remaining wealth 

# (102) Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabic, &'c. tom. ii. p. 286.) passed over Nineveh wilhoul perceiving U. 

. He mistook for a ridge of bills the old rampart of brick or earth. It is said to have been 100 feet 
high, flanked with 1500 towers, each of the height of 200 feet. 

(103) Rex regia arma foro (says Romulus, in tho first consecration) .... bina postea (cootinnes 
Livy, i. 10.) inter tot bella, opima parl$ sunt spolia : adeo rara cjus fortuna docoris. If Varro (apud 
Pomp. Kestum, p. 306. edit. Dacier) could justify his liberality in granting the opime spoils oven to 
a common soldier who had slain the king or general of the enemy, the honour would have been 
much more-cheap and common. 


* Macdonald kinneir places Dastagerd at Kasr Diala between Holwan and Kanabee. kinoeir. 
c Shirin, the palace of Sira on the banks of the Gcograph. Mem. p. 306. — M. 
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appears to have exceeded their hopes, and even to have satiated 
their avarice. Whatever could not be easily transported, they 
consumed with fire, that Chosroes might feel the anguish of those 
wounds, which he had so often inflicted on the provinces of the 
empire : and justice might allow the excuse, if the desolation had 
been confined to the works of regal luxury, if national hatred, mi- 
litary licence, and religious zeal, had not w asted with equal rage 
the habitations and the temples of the guiltless subject. The re- 
covery of three hundred Homan standards, and the deliverance of 
the numerous captives of Edessa and Alexandria, reflect a purer 
glory on the arms of Heraclius. From the palace of Dastagcrd, he 
pursued his march within a few miles of Modain or Ctesiphon, till 
he was stopped, on the banks of the Arba, by the difficulty of the 
passage, the rigour of the season, and perhaps the fame of an im- 
pregnable capital. The return of the emperor is marked by the 
modern name of the city of Sherhzour : he fortunately passed 
Mount Zara, before the snow, which fell incessantly thirty-four 
days ; and the citizens of Gandzaca, or Tauris, were compelled to 
entertain his soldiers and their horses with an hospitable recep- 
tion (lOi). 

W hen the ambition of Chosroes was reduced to the defence of his Flisbt ot 
hereditary kingdom, the love of glory, or even the sense of shame, 4 cll “ r ^ 

should have urged him to meet his rival in the field. In the battle Dec. 29. 
of Nineveh, his courage might have taught the Persians to van- 
quish, or he might have fallen with honour by the lance of a Homan 
emperor. The successor of Cyrus chose rather, at a secure dis- 
tance, to expect the event, to assemble the relics of the defeat, 
and to retire by measured steps before tho march of Heraclius, till 
he beheld with a sigh the once loved mansions of Dastagerd. Both 
his friends and enemies were persuaded, that it w as the intention 
of Chosroes to bury himself under the ruins of the city and palace : 
and as both might have been equally adverse to his flight, the mo- 
narch of Asia, with Sira,* and three concubines, escaped through a 
hole in tho wall nine days before the arrival of the Homans. The 
slow and stately procession in which he showed himself to the 
prostrate crowd, was changed to a rapid and secret journey ; and the 
first evening he lodged in the cottage of a peasant, whose humble 
floor would scarcely give admittance to the great king (105). His 

(104) In describing this last expedition of Heraclius, the facts, the places, and the dates of 
Theophanes (p. 265—271.) arc so accurate ami authentic, that he must have followed the original 
letters of the emperor, of which the Paschal Chronicle has preserved (p. 398—402.) a very curious 
specimen. * • 

|105) The words of Theophanes are rcmarUhle: sioJftGiv Xotrpov); si* oTaov yiwpyov pj- 

* The Schirin of Persian poetry. The love of lejnoun and Leila. The number of Persian 
Chosru and Schirin rivals in Persian romance poems on the subject may be seen in M. vn~ 
that of Joseph with Zulcika the wife of Potiphar, Hammer’s preface to his poem of Schirin -* 
ol Solomon with the Queen of Seba, and that of M. 
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superstition was subdued by fear : on the third day, he entered 
with joy the fortifications of Ctesiphon; yet he still doubted of his 
safety till he had opposed the river Tigris to the pursuit of the Ro- 
mans. The discovery of his flight agitated with terror and tumult 
the palace, the city, and the camp of Dastagerd : the satraps hesi- 
tated whether they had most to fear from their sovereign or the 
enemy; and tho females oftheharam were astonished and pleased 
by the sight of mankind, till the jealous husband of three thousand 
wives again confined them to a more distaut castle. At his com- 
mand, tho army of Dastagerd retreated to a now camp ; the front 
was covered by the Arba, and a line of two hundred clophants; the 
troops of the more distant provinces successively arrived, and the 
vilest domestics of. the king and satraps were enrolled for the last 
defence of the throne. It was still in the power of Chosroes to ob- 
tain a reasonable peace; and he was repeatedly pressed by the mes- 
sengers of Heraclius to spare the blood of his subjects, and to re- 
lieve an humane conqueror from the painful duty of carrying fire 
and sword through the fairest countries of Asia. But the pride of 
the Persian had not yet sunk to the level of his fortune; he derived 
a momentary confidence from the retreat of the emperor; he wept 
with impotent rage over the ruins of his Assyrian palaces, and dis- 
regarded too long the rising murmurs of the nation, who complained 
that their lives and fortunes were sacrificed to the obstinacy of an 
old man. That unhappy old man was himself tortured with the 
sharpest pains both of mind and body; and, in the' consciousness 
of his approaching end, he resolved to fix the tiara on the head of 
Mcrdaza, the most favoured of his sons. But the will of Chosroes 
was no longer revered, and Siroes,' who gloried in the rank and 
merit of his mother Sira, had conspired with the malcontents to 
assert and anticipate the rights of primogeniture (106). Twenty- 
two satraps, they styled tlipmselves patriots, were tempted by the 
wealth and honours of a new reign : to the soldiers, tho heir of 
Chosroes promised an increase of pay ; to the Christians, the free 
exercise of their religion ; to the captives, liberty and rewards ; and 
to the nation, instant peace and the reduction of taxes. It was 
determined by the conspirators, that Siroes, with the ensigns of 
royalty, should appear in the camp ; and if the enterprise should 
fail, his escape was contrived to the Imperial court. But the new 

Jarxivov fuTvat, ftoXt? tv ~~ to-jtsu 5'jpy., vjv ev/otzov UpxxXtto; i9av- 

(xcctcv (p. 289 ). Young princes who discover a propensity to war should repeatedly transcribe 
and translate such salutary lexis. 

(106) The authentic narrative of the fall of Chosroes is contained in the letter of ileradius (Chron. 
Paschal, p. 398.) and the history of Theophancs (p. 271.). 


/ * Ilis name was fcabad (as appears from an of- oumjIi or Scbirwey, derived from the word schir, 
fie ini letter in the Paschal Chronicle, p. 402.). royal. St. Martin, xi. 153. — X. 

St. Martin considers the name Siroes, Schir- 
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monarch was saluted with unanimous acclamations ; the flight of h* i» 
Chosroes (yet where could he have fled?) was rudely arrested, eigh- aITmI, 
teen sons were massacred’* before his face, and he was thrown into Feb - 2s -> 
a dungeon, where he expired on the fifth day. The Greeks and 
modem Persians minutely describe how Chosroes was insulted, 
and famished, and tortured, by the command of an inhuman son, ami murdered 
who so far surpassed the cxamplo of his father: but at the time of 
his death, what tongue would relate the story of the parricide ? Peb - 28 ■ 
what eye could penetrate into the tower, of darkness? According 
to the faith and mercy of his Christian enemies, he sunk without 
hope into a still deeper abyss (107); and it will not be denied, that 
tyrants of every age and sect are the best entitled to such infernal 
abodes. The glory of the house of Sassan ended with the life of 
Chosroes: his unnatural son enjoyed only eight months the fruit of 
his crimes : and in the space of four years, the regal title was as- 
sumed by nine candidates, who disputed, with the sword or dagger, 
the fragments of an exhausted monarchy. Every province, and 
each city of Persia, was the scene of independence, of discord, and of 
blood, and the state of anarchy prevailed about eight years longer, j: 
till the factions were silenced and united under the common yoke 
of the Arabian caliphs (108). 

As soon as the mountains became passable, the emperor received ire»t yof 
the welcome news of the success of the conspiracy, the death of h cl ^“a, 8 
Chosroes, and the elevation of his eldest son to the throne of Persia. '"° 

The authorsof the revolution, eager to display their merits in the “arch, etc’, 
court or camp of Tauris, preceded the ambassadors of Siroes, who 
delivered the letters of their master to his brother the emperor of 
the Romans (109). In the language of the usurpers of every age, 

(tOT) On the first rumour of the death of Chosroes, *n Heraeliad in two cantos was instantly 
published at Constantinople by George of Pisidia (p. 97 — 105.). A priest and a poet might very 
properly exult in the damnation of the pnblie enemy (ru/jrcTwv t 5 raorapto, v. 56.) : but 
such mean revenge is unworthy of a king and atooqueror ; and 1 am sorry to find so much black 
superstition (£soji4x°.$ Xoopovj; csrtcriy xcu £7rT»p.aTtffO») ct; roc xarax^ovta... *rb 
srvp to &x«Txer?«7irov, dtc.) in the letter of Heraclius ; he almost applauds the parricide of 
Siroes as an act of piety and justice. + 

(108) The best Oriental accounts of this last period of the Sassanian kings are found in Eulychiua 
(Annul, tom. li. p. ‘251 — 256.), who dissembles the parricide of Siroes,' D'Llerbelot (Bibliolheque 
Orientate, p. 789.), and Asscmanni (Bibliothec. Oriental, lorn. iii. p. 415 — 420.). 

(109) The letter of Siroes in the Paschal Chronicle (p. 402.) unfortunately ends before he pro- 
ceeds to business, (f The treaty appears in its execution in the histories of Theophancs and Nice- 
phoros. 


* According to Le Beau this massacre was indignation of God, npop a monarch who had 
perpetrated at Mahnza in Babylonid, not in the dared with impious and accursed hands to tear 
pretence of Chosroes. The Syrian historian, the letter of the Holy Prophet Mahomed. Com- 
Thomas of Maraga, gives Chosroes twenty-four pare note, p. 359. — M. 

sons; Mirk bond {translated by DeSacy), fifteen;. $ Yet Gibbon himself places the flight and 
the inedited Modjmel-allewarikb, agreeing with death of Yesdegird III., the last king of Persia, in 
Gibbon, eighteen, with l^g»ir names. Le Beau 651. The famous era of Yesdegird dates from his 
and St. Martin, xi. 146. — M. accession, June 16. 632. — H. 

i The Mahometans show no more charity || M. Mai, Script. Yet. Nova Collectio, vol. i. 
towards the memory of Chosroes or Khoosroo P. 2. p. 223, has added some lines, but no clear 
Purveez. All his reverse^ are ascribed to the just sense can be made out of the fragment. — M. 
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he imputes his own crimes to the Deity, and, without degrading his 
equal majesty, he offers to reconcile the long discord of the two 
nations, by a treaty of peace and alliance more durable than brass 
or iron. The conditions of the treaty were easily defined and 
faithfully executed. In the recovery of tho standards and prisoners 
which had fallen into the hands of the Persians, the emperor imi- 
tated the example of Augustus: their care of the national dignity 
was celebrated by the poets of the times, but the decay of genius 
may be measured by the distance between Horace and George of 
Pisidia : the subjects and brethren of Heraclius were redeemed from 
persecution, slavery, and exile; but, instead of the Itoman eagles, 
the true -wood of the holy cross was restored to tho importunate 
demands of the successor of Constantine. Tho victor was not am- 
bitious of enlarging the weakness of the empire; the son of Chosroes 
abandoned without regret the conquests of his father ; the Persians 
who evacuated the cities of Syria and Egypt were honourably con- 
ducted to the frontier, and a war which had wounded the vitals of 
the two monarchies, produced no change in their external and re- 
lative situation. The return of Heraclius from Tauris to Constan- 
tinople, was a perpetual triumph; and after the exploits of six 
glorious campaigns, he peaceably enjoyed the sabbath of his toils. 
After a long impatience, the senate, the clergy, and the people, went 
forth to meet their hero, with tears and acclamations, w ith olive 
branches and innumerable lamps: he entered the capital in a chariot 
drawn by four elephants; and as soon as the emperor could dis- 
engage himself from the tumult of public joy, he tasted more ge- 
nuine satisfaction in the embraces of his mother and his son (110). 

The succeeding year was illustrated by a triumph of a very dif- 
ferent kind, the restitution of the true cross to the holy sepulchre. 
Heraclius performed in person the pilgrimage of Jerusalem, the 
identity of the relic was verified by the discreet patriarch (111), and 
this august ceremony has been commemorated by the annual festival 
of the exaltation of the cross. Before the emperor presumed to 
tread the consecrated ground, he was instructed to strip himself of 
the diadem and purple, the pomp and vanity of the world : but in the t 
judgment of his clergy, the persecution of the Jew's was more easily 
reconciled with the precepts of the Gospel.* He again ascended his 

(110) The burthen of Corneille’s song, 

“ Montrez Heraclius an people qui Fattend," 

is much belter soiled to the present occasion. Sec his triumph in Thcoplinncs (p. 272, 273.) and 
Kieephonis (p. 15, 16.). . The life of the mother and tenderness of the son are attested by George of 
Pisidia (Dell. Abar. 255, &c. p. 49.]. The metaphor of the Sabbath is used, somewhat profanely, by 
these Byzantine Christians. 

(111) See Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 628, Ifo. 1—4.), Eulychius (Annal. torn. ii. p. 240 — 248.), 

Nicephorus (Brev. p. 15.). The seals of the case had never been broken; and this preservation of 
the cross is ascribed (under God) to the devotion of queen Sira. * 

* It the clergy imposed upon the kneeling and must be acknowledged that provocation was not 
penitent emperor the persecution of the Jews, it wanting ; for bow many of them had been eye- 
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throne to receive the congratulations of the ambassadors of France 
and India: and the fame of Moses, Alexander, and Hercules (112), 
was eclipsed, in the popular estimation, by the superior merit and. 
glory of the great Heraclius. Yet the deliverer of the East was in- 
digent and feeble. Of the Persian spoils, the most valuable portion 
had been expended in the war, distributed toihe soldiers, or buried, 
by an unlucky tempest, in the waves of the Euxine. The conscience 
of the emperor was oppressed by the obligation of restoring the 
wealth of the clergy, which he had borrowed for their own defence: 
a perpetual fund was required to satisfy these inexorable creditors; 
the provinces, already wasted by the arms and avarice of the Persians, 
were compelled to a second payment of the same taxes; and the 
arrears of a simple citizen, .the treasurer of Damascus, were com- 
muted to a fine of one hundred thousand pieces of gold. The loss 
of two hundred thousand soldiers (113) who had fallen bvslhe 
sword, was of less fatal importance than the decay of arts, agri- 
culture, and population, in this long and destructive war : and 
although a victorious army had been formed under the standard of 
Heraclius, the unnatural effort appears to have exhausted rather than 
exercised their strength. While the emperor triumphed at Con- 
stantinople or Jerusalem, an obscure town on the confines of Syria 
was pillaged by the Saracens, and they cut in pieces some troops 
who advanced to its relief : an ordinary and trifling occurrence, had 
it not been the prelude of a mighty revolution. These robbers were 
the apostles of Mahomet ; their AMatic valour had emerged from the 
desert; and in the last eightyears of his reign, Heraclius lost 
to the Arabs the same provinces which he had rescued from the 
Persians. 


(112) George of Pisidia, Acroas. Hi. de Expodil. contra Pcrsas, 415, &c. and Heracleid. Acroas. i. 
65 — 138. 1 neglect the meaner parallels of Daniel, Timotbens, &c. : Cho&roes and the rbagan were 
of course compared to Belshazzar, Pharaoh, the old serpent, die. 

(113) Suidas (in Excerpt. Hist. Byzant. p. 46.) gives this number; but either the Persian must be 
read for the Isaurian war, or this passage does not belong to the emperor Heraclius. 


witnesses of, perhaps snfferers in, the horrible 
atrocities committed on the capture of the city. 
Yet we have no authentic account of great seve- 
rities exercised by Herariins. The law of Ha- 
drian was re-enacted, which prohibited the Jews 


from approaching within three miles of the city— 
a law , which, in the present exasperated state of 
the Christians, might be a measure of security or 
mercy, rather than of oppression, liiliuan, Hist, 
of Jews, iii. 242. — M. 
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